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We have now reached tliat mcniorahlo epoch, whea the different 
nations of Europe, surmounting the harrier.s which had hitherto 
confined them within their respective limits, brought their 
forces, as if hy a simultaneous impulse, agaif st eacii other on a 
common theatre of action. In the preceding pai't of this work 
we have seen in what manner Spain was prepared for the con- 
test, by the concentration of her various state.s tmder one 
government, and hy such internal reforms as enabled the 
government to act with vigour. The genius of Ferdinand will 
appear as predominant in what conoerus the foreign relation.s of 
the country, as was that of Isabella in its interior administra- 
tion. iSo much BO, indeed, that the accurate and well-informed 
historian who has most copiously illustrated tliis portion of the 
national annals, does not even mention, in his introductory 
notice, the name of Isabella, but refers the agency in these 
events exclusively to her more ambitions consort. (1) In this 
ho is abundantly justified, both by the prevailing character of 
the policy pursued, widely differing fiom that whioh distin- 
guished the queen’s measures, and. by the oirenmstanee that 
the foreign conquests, although achieved by the united eftbrts 
of both crowns, were undertaken on behaU' of Ferdinand’s own 
dominions of Aragon, to which in the end they exclusively 
appertained. 

The close of the fifteenth century presents, on the whole, the 
most striking point of view in modern history; one from which 
we may contemplate the consummation of an important revolu- 
tion in the structure of political society, and the first application 
of several inventions destined to exercise the widest influence 
on human civilisation. The feudal institutions, or rather the 

(1) Zorita, Historia Cel Rey Don Hemanilo el CathOVico (.Anales, tom. v. vj, 
Zaragoza, 1530), lib. 1, Introd. 
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feudal principle, whieh operated oven whore the institutions, 
strictly spealduffi did not exist, after having ■\vi'ougM its ap- 
pointed uses, had* gradually fallen into decay ; for it had not 
the power otaccomniodating itself to the increased demands and 
improved condition of society. However well suited to a bar- 
barons age, it was found that the distribution of power among 
the members of an independent aristocracy was unfavourable 
to that degree of personal security and tranquUlity indispen- 
sable to great proficiency in the higher arts of civilisation. It 
was equally repugnant to the principle of patriotism, so e.ssential 
to national independence, hut which must have operated feehly 
among a people whose^ympathies, instead of being concentrated 
on the state, were claimed by a hundred masters, as was the 
case in every feudal community. The conviction of this recon- 
ciled the nation to the transfer of airthority into other hands ; 
not those of the people indeed, who w'ore»too ignorant, and too 
long accustomed to a subordinate, dependent situation tb admit 
of it,— but into_ the hands of the sovereign. It was not until 
three centuries more had elapsed, that the condition of the groat 
mass of the people was to be so far improved as to qualify them 
for asserting and maintaining the political oonsideratiou which 
of right belongs to them. 

In whatever degree public opinion and the progress of events 
might favour the transition of power from the aristocracy to the 
monarch, it is obvious that much would depend on Ms personal 
character ; sinoo the advantages of his station alone made him 
by no means a match for the combined forces of his great 
nobility. The remarkable adaptation of the characters of the 
principal sovoi-eigns of Europe to this exigency, in the latter 
half of the fifteenth century, would seem to have something 
providential in it. Henry the Seventh of England, Louis tliq 
Eleventh of France, Ferdiniind of Naples, John the Second of 
Aragon and his son Ferdinand, and John the Second of Portugal, 
however differing in other respects, were all distinguished by a 
sagacity which enabled them to devise the most suhtih and 
comprehensive schemes of policy, and which was prolific in 
expedients for the ciroumvention of enemies too potent to he 
eneountered by open force. 

Their operations, all directed towards the same point, wero 
attended with similar success, resulting in the exaltation of the 
royal prerogative at the expense of the aristocracy, with more or 
less deference to the rights uf the people, as the ease might he ; 
in France, for example, with almost total indifference to them ; 
while in Spain they were regarded, under the parental adminis- 
tration of Isabella, which tempered the less scrupulous policy of 
her husband, with tenderness and respect. In every country, 
however, the nation at large gained greatly by the revolution, 
which came on insensibly, at least without any violent shook to 
the fabric of society, and which, by securing internal tranquillity 
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and the ascendancy of law over hrute force, gave ample scops 
for those intellootual pursuits that withdraw mankind from 
sensual indulgence and too exclusive devotion to the animal 
wants of our nature. 

No sooner was the internal organisation of the different 
nations of Europe placed on a secure basis, than they found 
leisure to direct their views, hitherto confined within, their own 
limits, to a holder and more distant sphere of action. Their 
international conummieation ivas greatly facilitated by several 
useful _ inventions coincident with this period, or tuon first 
extensively applied. Such was the art of printing, diffusing 
knowledge with the speed and univSrsality of light ; . the 
establishment of po.sts, which, after its adoption by Louis the 
Eleventh, came into frequent use in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century; and lastly, the compass, which, guiding the 
mariner unerringly yirough the trackless wastes of the ocean, 
brought the remotest regions into contact. With these increased 
facilities for intercommunication, the different European states 
might he said to be brought into as intimate relation wifli one 
another, as the different provinces of the same kingdom were 
before. They now for the first time regarded each other as 
members of one great oonimunity, in whose action they were all 
mutually eoncornod. A greater anxiety was manifested to 
detect the springs of every political movement of their neigh- 
bours. Missions beeuino frequent ; and accredited agents were 
stationed as a sort of honomuble spies, at the different courts. 
The science of diplomacy, on narrower grounds indeed than it 
is now practised, began to he studied.(l) Schemes of aggression 
and resistance, leading to political combinations the most com- 
plex and extended, wore gradually formed. We are not to 
imagine, however, the existence of any well-defined ideas of a 
halaiioe of power at this early period. The object of these com- 
binations ivas some positive act of aggre.ssion or resistance for 
purposes of conquest or defence, not for the maintenance of any 
abstract theory of political equilibrium. Tliis was the result of 
much deeper refleotion aud of prolonged experience. 

The management of the foreign relations of the nation at the 
close of the fifteenth century, was resigned wholly to the 
sovereign. The people took no further part or interest in the 
matter, than if it had concerned only the disposition of his 
private property. His measures were, therefore, often charac- 
terised by a degree of temerity and precipitation that could 

(1) Tlie Legazione,” or official correspondence of Machiavelli, while 
stationed afc the different European courts, may be regarded as the most com- 
plete manual of diplomacy as it existed at the beginning- of the sixteenth 
centm’y. It afl'ordy more copious and curious information respecting- the 
interior workings of the governments with -whom he resided, than is to he 
found in any regular liistory j and it shows the variety and extent of 
duties attached to the office of resident minister, from the di'sfc moment of 
' its creation. 
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not Iiavo been permitted under the salutary cliecks_ afforded by 
popular interposition. A strange insensibility, indeed, ■was 
shown to the rights and interests of the nation. War -was 
regarded as a game, in which the sovereign parties engaged, 
not on behalf of their subjects, but oxeluBively on their own. 
Like desperate gamblers, they contended for the spoOs or the 
honours of 'victory, with so much the more recklessness as their 
o-wn station was too elevated to be materially prejudiced by the 
results. They contended witH all the animosity of personal 
feeling ; every de-vice, however paltry, was resorted to, and no 
advantage was deemed nnwarrantable which could tend to 
secure the victory. Th* most profligate maxims of state policy 
were'opsnly avowed by men of reputed honour and integrity. 
In short, the diplomaey of that day is very generally chameterised 
by a low cunning, subterfuge, and petty trickery, which 
would leave an indelible stain on the trf^sactions of private 
individuals. 

Italy was, doubtless, the great .school where this political 
morality was taught. That country was broken up into a 
number of small .states, too nearly equal to allow the absolute 
supremacy of any one ; while, at the same time, it demanded 
the most restlo.ss -vigilaneo on -the part of each to maintain its 
independence a^ainat its neighbours. Hence such a complexity 
of intrigues and combinations as the world had never before 
witnessed. A subtile, refined policy was conformable to the . 
genius of the Italians. It was partly the result, moreover, of 
their higher cultivation, which naturally led them to trust the 
settlement of their disputes to superior intellectual dexterity, 
rather than to brute force, like the , bm-barians beyond the 
Alps, (l) From these and ^her causes,' maxims were gradually 
established, so monstrous in theii' natiue as to give the work, 
which fli’st embodied them in a regular system, the air of 
a satire rather than a serious performance, while the name 
of its author has been convertett into a byword of political 
Imavery. (2) 

At the period before ns, the principal states of Italy were the 
republics of Venice and Florence, the driohy of llilau, the papal 
see, and the kingdom of Naples. The others may be regarded 

( 1 ) “ Sed tliu,” says Sallust, noticing: the similar consequence of increased 

refinement among- the ancients, magrnuiti inter raortale.s certamon fuit, vine 
corporis an virtute animi res militai-isinagis procederet. * * .* * Turn 

(lemum periculo atqiic negotiis compertum cst, in bcllo pluriinum iiigenium 
posse/’— Belliiin Catiiinnrium,cap. 

( 2 ) Mactuavelll’s political trcnSiscs, hl3 ** Principe’* and “ DLscorsi sopm Tito 
Livio,” which appeared atterhis death, excited no scandal at the time of their 
publication. They came into the Vsrorld, indeed, fi-om the pontifical press, under 
the pri\ilege of the reigning pope, Clement VII. It was not until thirty years 
later that they were placed on the Index j and tliis not from any exceptions 
taken at the immorality of their docti-incs, as Ghignciie has well proved (His- 
toire Litteraire d’ltalie ? Paris, isil-iP; tom. viii. pp. 32, 74), but from the 
imputations they contained on the coiui: of Rome. 
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TOorely as satellites, revolvinpr round some one or otlier of those 
superior powers, by whom their respective movemeuts -were 
regulated _and controEed. Tenice may ho considered as the 
most formidable of tho gi-eat powers, taking into consideration 
her wealth, her powerful navy, her teiritory in the north, and 
princely colonial domain. There was no government in that 
age which attracted such general admiration, both from 
natives and foreigners, who seemed to have looked npon it 
as aftorcling the very best model* of political Y.isdom.(l) Yet 
there was no country where the citizen enjoyed less positive 
freedom ; none whose foreign relations were conducted with 
more absolute selfishness, and with a iSore naiTow, bargain- 
ing spirit, savouring rather of a company of traders than 
of a great and ■^"werj'nl state. But aE this was compensated 
in the eyes ot i.cr contemporaries, by the stability of her 
institutions, which stM remained imshalcen amidst revolutions, 
which had convulsed or overturned every other social fahrio in 
Italy. (2) 

The government of llilan was attliis time under the direction 
of Ludovico Sforza, or Ludovico tho Moor, as ho is commonly 
called ; an epithet suggested by his complexion, but which he 
willingly retaiiied, as indicating the superior craftiness on which 
he valued himself. (3) Ho held the reins in* the name of his 
nephew, then a minor, until a convenient season should arrive 
for assuming them in his own. His cool, perfidious character 
was stained with tho worst vices of the most profligate class of 
Italian statesmen of that period. 

The central parts of Italy were oeeupied by the republic of 
Tlorence, wbicli had ever been the rallying-point of the friends 
of freedom, too often of faction! but .which had now resigned 
itself to the dominion of the Medici, whose cultiyated tastes and 
munifieciit patronage shed a splendid Elusion over their admi- 
nistration, which has blinded the eyes of contemporaries and 
oven of posterity. 

( 1 ) “Aquel Scttado & Seuorla dc Venecianos,” says Gonzalo Ce Oviedo* 
“dondo parece a mi qu© esta rccogido todo el saljer u prudeheia de los 
hombves humanosj porqvie ds la g^entc del miuido qae mc^or se sabe 
^^•obema^‘ e la republica, quo mas tiempo lii diirado en el mundo par la 
bueiia forma de su regimieiito, 6 dondc con m^or mojicra liari los hombres 
vivido en comuuidad sin tener Rey,” &c.— Quineuagenas, MS. bat. l, quinc. 3, 
dial. 4-1. 

(2) Of all the Incense vvhich poets and poliUeians have offered to the Queen 
of the Adriatic, none is more exquisite than that conveyed In those few lines, 
vdiqre Sannazaro notices her position as the bulwark of Cliristcndom:— 

XTna Italum regina, altfc pulcherriina Romte 
jRmula, quee terns, quae dominaris aejuis I 
Tn tibl vcl rege.s civis fads ; 0 decus I O lux 
Ansonire, per quam libera turba sumus j 
Per quam barbaries nobis non imperat, ct Sol 
Rxoriens nostro clarius orbe micat \ ** 

Opera Latina, lib. 3, cleg, l, Qs. 

(3) Guicciwdini, Istona, torn. i. lib. 3, p. 147. 
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The papal chair was filled hy Alexander the Sixth, a pontii? 
whose lioentiousness, avarice, and unblushins? efl'rontery have 
heeii the theme ofinnmingled reproach with Catholic as wc41 as 
Protestant writers. His preferment was effected hy lavish 
hrihery, and hy his consummate address, as well as energy 
of eharacter. Although a native Spaniard, his election was 
extremely unpalatable to Ferdinand and Isabella, who depre- 
cated the .scandal it must bripg upon the ohm'uh, and who had 
little to hope for themselves, in a political view, from the eleva- 
tion of one of their own subjects even, whose mercenary spirit 
placed him at the control of the highest bidder, (1) 

The Neapolitan sceftre was swayejj. by Ferdinand the First, 
whose father Alfonso the Fifth, the unole of Ferdinand of 
Aragon, had obtained the eroTO hy the adoption of Joanna 
of Naples, or rather by his ovvn good sword. Alfonso settled 
his conquest on his illegitimate son Ferdinand, to the preju- 
dice of the rights of Aragon, by whose blood and tneasuru he 
had achieved it, Ferdinand’s character, the very opposite of 
his noble father's, was dark, wily, and ferocious. His life was 
spent in conflict with his great feudal nobility, many of whom 
supported the pretensions of the Angevin family. Put his 
superior craft enabled him to foil every attempt of his enemies. 
In effecting this, indeed, he shrunlc h'om no deed of treachery 
or violence, however atrocious; and in the end had the satisfac- 
tion of establishing his authority, imdisputed, on the fears 
of his subjects. He was about seventy years of age at the 
period of which we are treating, 1493, The heir apparent, 
Alfonso, was equally sanguinary in his temper, though possess- 
ing less talent for dissimulation than his father. 

duoh was the character of the principal Italian courts at the 
close of the fifteenth century. ■ The politics of the country wore 
necessarily regulated hy the temper and views of the leading 
powers. They were essentially smsh and personal. The an- 
cient republican forms had been gradually effaced during this 
century, and more arbitrary ones introduced. The name of 
fteedom,' indeed, was stUl inscribed on their banners, hut the 
spirit had disappeared. In almost every state, great or small,, 
some militai’y adventurer or crafty statesman had succeeded in 
raising his own authority on the liberties of his country ; and 
his sole aim seemed to be to enlarge it still further, and to 
secure it against the conspiracies and revolutions which the 

(l) Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. cpist. US, 123, — Fleury, Hist. Ecclesia'-tiiiiie, 
contin. (Paris, 1723), tom. xxiv. lib. uy,p. 545. — Peter Mai'tjT, whose residence 
and rank at the Spanish court e;ave him access tothebestsourcesof information 
as to the repute in whicli the new pontiif was held there, expresses liimself in 
one of his letters to Cardinal Sforza, who had assisted at his election, In the 
following unequivocal language : “ Sed hoc habeto, princeps illustrissiine, non 
placuisse mois Kegibus pontificatum ad Alexaiidruin, quamvis corum di- 
tionariuui, pervenisse. Verentur namque he illius cupiditas, ne ambitio, lie 
(quod gravUis) moHities dlioUs Chrlstianam roligionem in prseoeps trahat.”- 
Epist. up. 
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reminiseenoe of ancient indepondencc natm-ally called forth. 
Sucli was tlie case -with. Tusoany, Milan, Naples, and the 
numerous subordinate states. In Home, tlio. pontiff proposed 
no higher object than the concentration of wealth and public 
honours in the hands of his own family. In short, the adminis- 
tration of every state seemed to he managed with exclusive 
reference to the personal interests of its chief. Venice was the 
only powc-r of sufficient strength and stability to engage in 
more extended schemes of polief', and even these were con- 
ducted, as has been already noticed, in the narrow and cal- 
culating spirit of a trading corporation. 

But, while no spark of generous patriotism seemed to wai'm 
the bosoms of the Italians ; wliUe no sense of public good, or 
even menace of foreign invasion, could bring them to act in 
concert with one another,(l) the internal condition of the 
country was eminenth' prosperous. Italy had far outsh'ipped 
the rest of Europe in the various arts of civilised life ; and she 
ev'orywhere aflbrded the evidence of faculties developed by 
unceasing intelleetual action. The face of the ooimtry itself 
was like a gox'den ; " cultivated through all its plains to the 
very tops of the mountains ; teeming with pomilation, with 
riches, and an unlimited commerce ; illustrated, by many muni- 
iioent princes, by the splendour of many nijble and beantiM 
cities, and by the mnj'esty of religion; and adorned with all 
those rare, and precious gifts which render a name glorious 
among the nations.”(2) Such are the glowing strains in which 
the Tuscan historian celebrates the pro.sperity of his country, 
ere yet the storm of war had descended on her beautiful 
vaUej's. 

This scene of domestic tranquillity was destined to he changed 
by that terrible invasion wliion the ambition of Ludovico Sforza 
brought upon his counti'y. He had already organised a oouli- 
tion of the northern powers of Italy, to defeat the interference 
of the king of Naples in behalf of his grandson, the rightful 
duke of Milan, whom his vmole held in subjection dming a 
protected minority, while he exercised all the real functions of 
sovereignty in his name. Not feeling suffloiently secure from 
his Italian confederacy, Sforza invited the king of Trance to 
revive the hereditary claims of the house of Anjou to the crown 
of Naples, promising to aid him in the enterprise with all his 
resources. In this way, this ivily politician proposed to divert 
the storm from his own head, by giving Ferdinand sufiioieut 
occupation at iiome. 

The throne of France was at that time flUed by Charles the 

(0 A remarkable example of this occurredia the middle of the 16tb eenturj', 
when the Uruiidation of the Turks, wlBCIi seemed readj' to burst upon them, 
after overwhelming; the Arabian and Greek empires, bad no power to still the 
voice of faction, or to concentrate the attention of tlie Italian state, esveii 
for a moment. 

(2; Giiicdardini, Istoria, tom. i, lib. 1 , p, 2, 
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Eiprlitli, a monarch scarcely tTronty-t-svo^ years of age. His 
father, Louis the Eleventh,’ had given him an education un- 
hecoming not only a great piince, but even a private gentle- 
man. He ■would allo'w Mm to learn no_ other Latin, says 
Brantome, than his favourite maxim, “ Uni neseit dissimnlare, 
neseit regTLare.”(l) Charles made some amends for this, though 
with little judgment, in later life, when left to his own dis- 
posal. His favotuite studies were the exploits of colehrated 
conquerors, of Cmsar and Charlemagne particularly, which 
filled his young mind with vague and visionary ideas of glory. 
The.se dreams were still further nom-ished by the tourneys and 
other ehivah’ous sijeflftaoles of the age, in which ho delighted, 
until he seems to have imagined himSelf some doughty paladin 
of romance, destined to the achievement of a grand and perilous 
enterprise. It affords some proof of this exalted state of his 
imagination, that he gave his only son the name of Orlando, 
after the celebrated hero of B,onoesvalle3.t2) 

With a mind thus excited hy chimerical visions of military 
glory, ho lent s -willing ear to the artful propositions of Sforza. 
In the extravagance of vanity, fed by the adulation of in- 
terested pai’asites, he affected to regard the enterprise against 
Ifaples as only opening the way to a career of more splendid 
conquests, which jvere to terminate in tlie capture of Constan- 
tinople, and the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre. Ho even 
went BO far as to purchase of Andrew ralenlogus, the nephew 
and heir of Constantine, the last of the Ctesars, his title to the 
Greek empire. (3) 

nothing could be more unsound, according to the principles 
of the pre.sent day, than Charles’s ^ claims to the oro-wn of 
Haples. Without discussing the original pretensions of the 
rival houses of Aragon and Anjou, it is sufficient to state, tliat, 
at the time of Charles the Eighth’s invasion, the Neapolitan 
throne had been in the possession of th Aragonese family more 
than half a century, under three successive princes solemnly 
recognised by the people, sanctioned by repeated investitures 
of the papal suzerain, and admitted by all the states of Europe. 
If all this did not give validity to their title, when was tlie 
nation to expect repose ? Charles’s claim, on the other hand, 
was derived originally from a testamentary bequest of Eenfe, 
coimt of Provence, operating to the exclusion of the son of his 

(1) Brantt'Jnle, Vies dcs Homiiios lUustres, CEuvres completes (Paris, 1S22-3), 
tom. ii. disc. ], pp. 2, 20. 

(2) Sismondi, Hist, des Fraii 9 ms, tom. xv. p. ll2.“GailIard, Itivalito, 
tom. iv. pp. 2, 3. 

(3) Daru, Hlstoire dc la Bupnblique de VonLse (Paris, 1S21), tom.iii.liv. 20. 
—See the deed of cession, in the memoir of M. de Fonccmag’no (Mdinoircs de 
PAcademie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, tom. xvii. pp. a.oo— .VP). Tliis 
document, as well as some others which appemed on the eve of Charle.s’s ex ■ 
pedition, breathes a tone of Quixotic and religious enthusiasm, that transports 
us hack to the days of the crusades. 
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0 -wu claiig'litoi’, tlio riglitful heir of the house of iSLujou ; Naples 
Ijeing too notorioualy a female fief to afford any pretext for the 
action of the Salio law. The pretensions gf Ferdinand of 
Spain, as repTesontative of the legitimate brancli of Aragon, 
were far more ])lnusiblo.(l) 

Independently of the defects in Charles’s titles, his position 
was siieh as to malco the projected expedition every way 
impolitic. _ A misunderstanding had for some time snhsisted 
between him and the Spanish .sortreigns, and he was at open 
war with Germany and England ; so that it was only hy large 
concessions that he could Hope to secure their acquiesconoo in 
an enterprise most precarious in its charafter, and whore even 
complete success could he tif no permanent benefit to his king- 
dom. “ He did not understand,” says Voltaire, “that a dozen 
villages adjacent to one’s territory, are of more value than a 
kingdom four hundred leagues distant.”(2) By the treaties of 
Etaples and Senlis, he* purchased a reconciliation with Henry 
the Seventh of England, and with Maximilian, the emperor 
elect ; and finally, W that of Barcelona, effected an amicable 
adjustment of lu.s dimonlties with Spaiii.(3) 

This treaty, which involved the restoration of EoussiUon and 
Cerdagne, was of great importance to the oroivn of Aragon. 
These provinces, it will be remembered, linc^heen originally 
mortgaged by Ferdinand’s father. King John the Second, to 
Louis the Eleventh of France, for the sum of three hundred 
thousand crowns, in consideration of aid to he afforded hy the 
latter monarch against the Catalan insm'gents. Althongh the 
stipulated sum had never been paid by Aragon, yet a plausible 
pretext for requiring the restitution was nifordod by Louis the 
Eleventh’s incomplete performance of his engagements, as well 
as by the ample reimhurseincnt which the French govormnent 
had already derived from the revenues of these eountries.(4) 

(J) The conflicting claims of Anjou and Aragon are stated at length hy 
Gaillaril, with more candour and impartiality than were to he expected from a 
French wiiter. (Histoire de Francois I. j Paris, !70[)} tom. i. pp. 71—920 
They form the subject of a juvenile essay of Gibbon, in wliich we may discern 
the germs of many of the pecallnrities wliich afterwards characterised the 
historian of the Decline and l-'al!. — ^Miscellaneous Works (London, 1814), 
vol. iii. pp. 2 ( 16 — 222 . 

(2) Essai surles Mceuvs, chap. 10/. — His politic father, Louis XI., acted on 
this principle, for he made no attempt to mainhiin his pretensions to Naiilei? ; 
although Mably affects to doubt whether this were not the result of necessity 
rather than policy : " 11 cst doute\ix st cette moderation fut t’ouvi-afre d’nne 
coimoissance approfondie de ses vrais inter6ts, ou senlemeut de cette defiance 
qu’il avoit des grands de son rnyanme, et quHl n’onoit perdre de vue.” — 
Observations sur THistoirc dc France, (Euvres (Paris, 1794-rj, llv. 0, chap. 4). 

(3) Flassan, Histoire de la Diplomatic Franyolse (Paris, 1809), tom. i. 
pp. 254 — 250. — Dumont, Coiqis Uixiversel Diploinati(].uc du Droit des Gens 
(Amsterdam, 172 C. 3 I), tom. iii. pp. 297—300. 

(4) See the narrative of these transactions in the Fifth and Sixth Chapters 
of Part I. of tliis History. Most historians seem to take it for granted that 
.Louis XI. advanced a sum of monw to the king of Aragon ; and some state 
that payment of tlie debt for which tiic provinces were mortgaged was subse- 
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This treaty had long been, a principal object of Ferdinand's 
policy. He had not, indeed, confined himself to negotiation, 
but had made active demonstrations more than once of occupy- 
ing the oontested territory by force. Negotiation, however, 
was more consonant to his habitual policy; and, after the 
termination of the JlToorish war, he jn'essed it with the utmost 
vigour, repairing with the queen to Barcelona, in order to 
wntoh over the tleliberations of the envoys of the two nations 
at Figueras.fl) ® 

The French historians accuse Ferdinand of bribing two eocle- 
siastioE, in high influence at their court, to make such a repre- 
sentation of the aftSr as should alarm the consoionee of the 
young monarch.. These holy men insisted on the restoration 
of HoussiUon as ’an act of justice ; since the sums for which it 
had been mortgaged, though not repaid, had been spent in the 
common cause of Christendom, — the Moorish war. The soul, 
they said, could never hope to escape '‘from purgatory, until 
restitution was made of all property unlawfully held during 
life. His royfd father, Louis the Eleventh, was clearly in this 
predicamont, as he himself would hereafter be, unless the 
Spanish territories should be relinquished ; a measure, more- 
over, the more obligatory on him, since it was well Imown to 
bo the dying rerjjiest of nis parent. Those arguments made a 
suitable impression on the young monarch, and a still deeper 
on his sister, the duchess of Benujeu, who exercised great 
influence over liim, and who believed her own sold in peril of 
eternal damnation by deferring the act of restoration any 
longer. The effect of this cogent reasoning was no doubt 
greatly enhanced by the reckless impatience of Charles, who 
calculated no cost in the prosecution of his chimerical enter- 
prise. IVith these amicable dispositions an arrangement was 
at length concluded, and received the signatures of the respec- 
tive monarohs on the same day, being signed by Cbaides at 
Tours, and by Ferdinand and Isabella at Barcelona, Jan. 19tb, 
1493.(2) 

fluently tendered to the French king). (See among: others, Sismondi, Republi- 
flues italiennes, tom, xii. p. fla j Roscoe, Life and Pontificate of Leo X. j Lon- 
don, 1827 5 vol. i. p. 147>) Tlic first of these statements is a palpable error; 
and I find no evidence of the last in any Spanish authority, where, if true, it 
would naturally have been noticed. I must, indeed, except Benialdez, who 
says that Ferdinand having repaid the money borrowed by his father from 
Louis XI. to Chai’les VIIL, the latter monarch returned it to Isabella, in con- 
sideration of the great ex{}cuscs incurred by the lloorish war. It is a pity 
that this romantic piece of gaUautiy does not rest on any better foundation 
than the curate of Los Palacios, who shows a degree of ignorance in the first 
part of his statement, that entitles liim to little credit in the last. Indeed, the 
worthy curate, although much to he relied on for wiiat passed in his own 
province, may be found frequently tripping in the detalls’of what passed out of 
it.— Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 117. 

(1) Zurita, Hist, del Rey Hernando, lib. 1, cap. 4, 7, 10. 

(‘2) Flcury, Histoire Ecclcsiustique, contin. tom. xxiv. pp. 533—555. — Zurita, 
Hist, del Rey Heinianclo, lib. 1, cap. 14.— Daru, Hht. cle Venise, tom. iii. 
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The principal articles of tho treaty provideJ, that the con- 
tracting parties should mutually aid each, other against all 
enemies ; that they should reciprocally prefer this alliance to 
that with any other, the vicar of Christ excepted; that the 
Spanish sovereigns should enter into no understanding with 
any power, the vicar of Christ excepted, prejudicial to tho 
interests of France ; that their childi'en should not be disposed 
of in marriage to the kings of England or of the Homans, or to 
any enemy of France, without the? Prenoh king’s consent. It 
was finally stipulated that lioussillon and Cerdague should be 
restored to Aragon ; but that, as doubts might be entertained 
to which power the possession of thesc«countries rightfully 
appertained, arbitrators Anmcd hy Ferdinand and Isabella 
should he appointed, if req.ne3tcd hy tho Frendh monarch, with 
fid! power to decide the question ; by whose judgment the con- 
tracting parties mutually promised to abide. This last pro- 
vision, obviously too Well guarded to jeopard the interests of 
the Spanish sovereigns, was introduced to allay in spme mea- 
,snre the discontents of tho French, who loudly inveighed 
against their cabinet, as sacrifioing tho interests of the nation; 
accusing, indeed, tho cardinal D’Albi, tho principal agent in 
the negotiation, of being in tho pay of I''erdinand.(l) 

The treaty exoited equal surprise and satisfaction in Spain, 
where lioussillon was regarded as of the las* importance, not 
merely from the extent of its resources, hut from its local posi- 
tion, whioh made it tho key of Catalonia. The nation, says 
Znrita, looked on its recovery as .scarcely less important than 
the conquest of Granada ; and they doubted some sinister 
motive, or deeper policy than appeared in tho conduct of the 
French king. He was influeucod, however, by no deeper policy 
than the cravings of a puerile arahition.(2) 

Tho preparations of Charles, in the meanwhile, excited gene- 

pp. fll, 52.~Gaillar(l, Rlvalitti, tom. iv. p. lO.— Abarca, Reyes tie Areffon, 
tom. ii. rey 30» cap. C. Comincs, alluding to the affair of Roussillon, says that 
Ferdinand and Isabella, whether from motives of ccotuimy or hypocrisy, 
always employed priests in their negotiations; “Car toutes leurs cenvres ont 
fait mener et conduire par tellcs gens (rcligieux), ou par hypoerwiu, ou afin do 
moiiis despendre.” (Memoires, p. 211.) The French king, however, made 
more use of the clergy in this very transaction than the Spanish.— Zurita, 
Hist, Rey Heraando, lib. 1, cap. 10. 

(1) Paolo Giovio, Historla sui Temporis (Rasiliro, 15/8), lib. 1, p. 16.— The 
treaty of Barcelona is given at length by Burnout. (Corps Diplomatitiuc, 
tom. iii. pp. 297—300.) It is reported with sufficient inaccuracy by many his. 
torians, who make no hesitation in saying that Ferdinand expressly bouiul 
himself, by one of the articles, not to interfere with Charles*s meditated 
attempt on Naples. (GalUard, RtviOite, tom. iv. p. 1 1 .—Voltaire, Fssai sur les 
Moeurs, chap, 107.— Comines, Memoires, lib. 8, clu'ip. 23.— Giovio, Hist, sui 
Temporis, lib. J, p. 16.— Varillas, Politique de FEspagne, ouduEoi Ferdinand; 
Amsterdam, i6S8j pp. 11, 12. — Roscoe, Life of Leo X. tom. i. chap. 3.) So 
far from this, there is no allmsion whatever to the proposed expedition in the 
treaty, nor is tho name of Naples once mentioned in it. 

(2) Znrita, Hist, del Rey Hernando, lib, 1, cap. I8.— Aharca, Reyes de Ara- 
gon, Tibi supra. 
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ral alarm througliout Italy. Ferdinand, the old Idiis; of Naples, 
■who in vain endeavoured to arrest them by negotiation, had 
died in the beginning of 1494. He was succeeded by his son 
Alfonso, a prince of holder hut less politio oharaeter, and 
equally odious, from, the cruelty of his disposition, "with his 
father. He lost no time in putting his Itingdom in a posture of 
defence ; hut ho -svanted the best of all defences, the attachment 
of his subjects. His interests -were supported by the Florontino 
republic and the pope, who^e family had intermarried with -the 
royal house of Naples. Venice stood aloof, secure in her re- 
moteness, un-willing to compromise her interests by too precipi- 
tate a declaration iiffavour of either party. _ 

The European po'wers regarded tlfe expedition of Charles the 
Eighth ■with somewhat different feelings ; most of them wore 
not unwilling to seo so formidable a prince waste his resources 
in a remote and chimerical cxpeditioir; Ferdinand, however, 
contemplated with more anxiety an evmt, which might termi- 
nate in the subversion of the Neapolitan branch. of his house, 
and bring a powerful and active neighbour in contact with Mb 
own dominions in Sicily. He lost no time in fortifying the 
faltering courage of the pope by assurances of support. His ' 
ambassador, then resident at the papal court, was Garcilasso 
de la_ Vega, fa^er of the illustrious poet of that name, and 
faniiliar to the reader by his exploits in the Qranadino war. 
This personage ■with rare political sagacity combined an energy 
of purpose, ■which could not fail to infuse eoiunge into the 
hearts of others. He urged the pope to rely on. his ma,ster, the 
king of Aragon, who, ho assured him, ■would devote his ■whole 
resources, if necessary, to the protection of his person, honour, 
and estate. Alexander would glady have had this promise 
under the hand of Ferdinand ; hut the latter did not think it 
expedient, considering his delicate relations with .France, to put 
himself so far iu the power of the wily pontiff.(l) 

In the mean time,. Charles’s preparations went forward with 
the languor and vacillation resirlting from divided councils and 
m^ultiplied emharrassments. “ Nothing essential to the con- 
duct of a war was at hand,” says Comines. The lung ■was very 
young, weak in person, headstrong in -will, surrounded by few 
discreet counsellors, _ and wholly destitute of the requisite 
funds. (_2) His o^wn impatience, however, was stimulated by 
that of ■the youthful chivalry of his court, who burned for an 
opportunity of distinction ; as ■well as by the representations of 
the Neapolitan exiles, ■who hoped under his pi’oteotion to're- 
estahlish_ themselves in their o'wn country. Several of these, 
weary with the delay already experienced, made overtures to 

(l) Zmita, Hist, del Key Hemanflo, lib. l.cap. 28.— Bembo, Istoriatlinlziana 
fMtlano, 1809), tom. i. lib. 2. pp. na, lifl.— Oviedo, Quinouagenas, MS. bat. 1 , 
qumq. 3 , dial. 43 . 

{2) Comiaes, Mdmoires, llv. 7 , Introd. 
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King i'erdinand to undertake the enterprise on "his own tieUalf, 
and to assert Ms legitimate pretensions to the crown of Naples, 
whioli, they assured him, a large party in the cijnntry was ready 
to sustain. The sagacious monarch, however, knew how little 
reliance was to he placed on the reports of e.riles, whose imagi- 
nations readily exaggerated the amount of disaficotion in their 
own country. But, although the season had not yot arrived for 
asserting his own paramount claims, he was 'determined to 
tolerate those of no other potentate (1) 

Charles entertained so little suspicion of this, that, in the 
month of ,Tune, ho despatched an envoy to the Spanish court, 
requiring I'erdinand’s fuMlnient of the trmty of Barcelona, hy 
aiding him with men and money, and hy throwing open his 
ports in Sieilr for the hronch navy. “ This gracious proposi- 
tion,” says the Aragonese historian, he accompanied with 
information of liis proposed expedition against the Turks ; 
stating incidentally, as^a thing of no consequence, his intention 
to take Naples by tho way.” (2) 

Kerdinaud'satv the time tvas arrived for coming to an explicit 
declaration with the French coiu-t. Ho appointed a special 
mission, in ordc-r to do this in tho least olibnsive manner possible. 
Tho person selected for this delicate task was Alonso de Silva, 
brother of the count of Cifuentes, and claverg of Calatrava, a 
cavalier posses.sed of tho coolness and address reqiasito for 
diplomatic success. (3) 

The amhas.sador, on arriving at tho French court, found it at 
Vienne in. all tho hustle of preparation for immediate depar- 
ture. After seeking in vain a private audience from King 
Charles, ho e.xplainod to Mm the purport of his mission in the 
presence of his eonrtiers. Ho assured him of the satisfaction 
wMeh tho king of Aragon had experienced at receiving intelli- 
genoD of Ms projected expedition against the infidel. Nothing 
gave his master so great contentment as to see his brother 
monarchs emplojdng their arms and expending their revenues 
against the enemies of the Cross ; where even failure was 
greater gain than suooess in other wars. He offered Ferdi- 
nand’s assistance in the prosecution of such wars, even thong'h 
they should he directed against the Mahometans of Africa, over 
whom the papal sanction had given Spaiu exclusive rights of 

(1) Zuritaj Hist, del Ucy Hernando, lib. l, cap. 20 .— Peter Martj'r, Opus 
Episfc. epist. 123.— Comiiies, Menioires, liv. 7 , chap. 3.— Mariana, Hist, de 
Espafia, tom, ii. lib. 26, cap. 6.— Ziirita concludes ihe oi'gumcnts "which decided 
Ferdinand against assuming tlte enterprise, -with one which maybe considered 
the gist of the whole matter : El Bey entendia bien rjue no era tan facd la 
causa que se proponia.” — Lib. 1 , cap. 20. 

(2) Ziirita, Hist, del Hey Hernando, lib. 1, cap. 31. 

(3) Oviedo notices Silva as one of three brothers, all gentle cayaliers, of un- 
blemished honour, remarkable for the plainness of tlieir persons, the elegance 
and courtesy of their manners, and the magnificence of their style of living. 

one, Alonso, he describes as a man of a singularly clear head.— Quincua* 
genas, MS, bat. 1, quinc. 4. 
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conquest. He "besought the king not to employ his forces, des- 
tined to so glorious a purpose, against any one of the princes of 
Europe, but to rofleot liow great a scandal this must necessarily 
bring on the Christian cause; _above all, he cautioned him 
against forming any designs on Kaples, since that kingdom was 
a fief of the church, in whose favour an exception wa.s expressly 
made hy the treaty of Barcelona, which recognised her ailianoe 
and protection as paramount to every other obligation. Silva’s 
discom'se was responded to4)y the president of the parliament 
of Paris in a formal Latin oration, asserting generally Charles’s 
right to Naples, and his resolution to enforce it previously to 
his crusade against the infidel. As soon as it was concluded, the 
king rose, and abruptly quitted the ■apartment. (1) 

Some days after, he interrogated the Spaiiisli arohassador 
whether his master would not, in ease of a war with Portugal, 
feel warranted by the terms of the late treaty in requiring tiie 
co-operation of France, and on whatoplea the latter power 
oonld pretend to withhold it. To the first of these propositions 
the ambassador answered in the affirmative, if it were a defoii- 
sive war ; but not, if an offensive one, of his own seeking : au 
explanation by no means satisfactory to tlio French monaroli. 
Indeed he seem.s not to have been at all prepared for this inter- 
pretation of the compact. Ho had relied on tin’s, as sequring 
without any doubt the non-interferunou of Ferdinand, if not 
his actual co-operation in his designs against Naples. The 
clause touching the rights of the church was too fL'oquont in 
public treaties to excite any particular attention ; and he was 
astounded at the broad ground which it was now made to cover, 
and which defeated the sole object proposed, hy the eesssion oi 
lloussillon. He could not disguise bis chagrin and indignatiou 
at wh.at lie deemed the perfidy oi the Spanish court. He 
refused iiU further intercourse with Silva, and even stationed a 
sentinel at his gate, to prevent his oommimioatiou with hi.s 
subjects ; treating him as the envoy, not of an ally, but of an 
open enemy. (2) 

The unexpected and menacing attitndo, howovor, assumed hy 
Ferdinand, failed to arrest the operations of the French mo- 
narch, who, having- completed his preparations, left AHenne in 
the month of August, l-iat, and crossed the Alps at the head of 
the most formidable host which had scaled that mountain har- 
rier since the hruption of tlie northern barbarians. (3) 

(1) Zurita, Hist, del Rey Hernando, ubt supra. 

(2) Id. id. lib. I, cap. 31, 41. 

(3) vnieneuve, Memoires, apurl Petitot, Collection des Muinoires, tom. xiv. 
pp. 255, 25G. The French army consisted of 3,Guo gens d’armes, 30,000 Freucii 
infantry, and 8,000 Swiss, without inclutUng the regular camp followers. 
{Sismondi, Republlques Italicnnes, tom. xii. p, 132.) The splendour and 
novelty of their appearance cxdited a degi’ee of admiration wliich disaimcd in 
some measure the teiTor of the Italians. Peter Martyr, whoso distance from 
the theatre of action enabled lUni to contemplate more calmly the operation of 
events, beheld with a prophetic eye the magnitude of the calamities impending 
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It will he unnecessary to follow Ms movements in detail. It 
is snffioient to remark, that Ms conduct thi'oughont was equally 
defective in principle and in Bound policy. , He alienated his 
allies hy the most signal acts of perfidy, seizing their fortresses 
for himself, and entering their capitals with all the vaunt and 
insolent port of a conqueror. On his approach to Home, the pope 
and the cardinals took refuge in the oastlo of St. Angelo, and, 
on the 31st of Decemhor^ 1494, Charles defiled into the city at the 
head of his victorious chivalry ; if victorious they could ho called, 
when, as an Italian historian remarks, they had scarcely broken 
a laneo, or spread a tent, in the whole of their progress. (1) 

The Italians were panio-stmek at the aspect of troops so dif- 
ferent from tlieir own, and so superior to them in organisation, 
science, and military equipment ; and still more in a remorse- 
less ferocity of temper, which had rarely been witnessed in 
their own feuds. Warfare was conducted on peculiar prinoi- 
plea in Italy, adapted^o the character and circumstances of the 
people. The business of fighting, in her thriving oommimities, 
instead of forming part of the regular profession of a gentle- 
man, as in other countries at this period, was intrusted to the 
hands of a few soldiers of fortune, — conchttieri, as they were 
called, who hired themselves out, with the forces under their 
command, consisting exclusively of hoavy-a»med cavalry, to 
whatever state would pay them best. These forces constituted 
the capital, as it were, of the military chief, whose obvious 
interest it was to economise as far as possible all unnecessary 
expenditure of his resources. Hence the science of defence was 
almost exclusively studied. The object seemed to bo not so 
much the annoyance of the enemy, as self-preservation. The 
common interests of the condottieri being paramount to every 
obligation towards the state which they served, they easily 
came to an undenstanding with one another to spare their 
troops as much as possible ; until at length battles were fought 
with little more personal hazard than would he incurred in an 
ordinary tourney. Tho man-at-arms was riveted into pilates of 
steel of sufficient thickness to turn a musket-ball. The ease of 
the soldier was so far consulted, that the artilleiy, in a siege, 
was not allowed to be fired on either side from sunset to sun- 
rise, for fear of disturbing Ms repose. Prisoner-s were made for 
the sake of then' ransom, and hut Uttle blood was spilled in an 

over his country. In one of his letters he writes tlms : ** Scribitur cxercitum 
visum fuisse nosti'^ tempestate ntiUum unquam nitidiorem. Et qui futuri 
sunt calamitatis participes, Carohim aciesque illius ac pedituin tunnas laudibus 
extolluntj sed Italorum impensa instructas.” (Opus Epist. epist. 143.) He 
concludes another -with, this remarkable prediction: “ Perlmeris, Gallo, ex 
mojoTi parto, ncc in patriam redibis. Jacebis insepultusj sed tua non resti- 
tuetiir strages’Itaiia.*'— *Epist. 1 23. 

(1) Guicciardini, Istoria, tom, i. lib. 1, p. 71.— Scipione Ammirato, Istorie 
Fiorentine (Firenze, 16-17), P* 205- — SiannoDe, Istoria di Napoli, tom. iii. lib. 
21), Introd.—Comiiies, IMemoires, liv.7,chap. I?*— Oviedo, Quincaagenas.MS. 
bat. 1, qulnc. 3 dial. 43. 
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action. MaeMavelli records two engagements, at Anghiari and 
Gastraearo, among the most noted of the time for their import- 
ant consequences. The one lasted four hours, and the other 
half a day. The 'reader is hurried along through all the bustle 
of a well-contested %ht, in the course of which the field is won 
and lost several times ; but when he comes to the close, and 
looks for the list of killed^ and wounded, he finds to his siu’- 
prise not a single man slain, in the first of these actions ; and 
in the second, only one, who; having tumbled from his lior.se, 
and being nnahlo to rise, from the weight of his armour, v/as 
suffocated in the mud! Thus war became disarmed of its 
terrors. Courage wasiEO longer essential in a soldier j and the 
Italian, made effeminate, if not timid; was incapable of enooiin- 
tering the adventurous daring and severe discipline of the 
northern warrior. (1) 

The astonishing success of the ihenoh was still more imput- 
able to the free use and admirable orgausatiou of their iufau- 
try, whose strength lay in the Swiss mercenaries. MaohiaveUi 
ascribes the misfortunes of Hs nation chiefiy to its exclusive 
reliance on cavalry. (2)_ This service, during the whole of the 
middle ages, was considered among the European nations tho 
most important ; the horse being styled by way of eminence 
“ the battle.” The memorable conliict of CLoiles the Bold tvith 
the Swiss mountaineers, however, in which tho latter broke in 
pieces the eelehr.ated Burgundian ordonnance, constituting tho 
finest body of ohivaby of tho ago, demonstrated the capacity of 
infontiy j and the Italian wars, in which we are now engaged, 
at length fully re-e.stahlished its ancient superiority, 

_ The Swiss were formed into battalions varying from three to 
eight thousand men each. They wore little defensive armour, 
and their principal weapon was the pike, eighteen feet long. 
Eormed into these solid battalions, which, bristling with spears 
all round, roeeived the technical appellation of the liedgvhoff, 
they presented an invulnerable front on every quarter, in. the 
level field, mth free scope allowed for action, they bore down 
all opposition, and received unshaken tho most desperate 
charges of the steel-clad cavalry on their terrible array of pikes. 
They were too unwieldy, however, for rapid or complicated 
mauffiuvres ; they were easily disconcerted by any unforeseen 
impediment, or irregularity of the ground! and the event 
proved, that the Spanish foot, armed with its short swords and 
bucklers, by breaking in under the long pikes of its enemy, 
could succeed in bringing Mm to close action, where Ms Ibrm’i- 
dahle weapon was of no avail. It was repeating the ancient 
lesson of the Homan legion and the Macedonian phalanx. (3) 

(1) Da Bog, Histoire do la Li^c faite il CamTiray (Paris, 1 / 28 ), tom. i. 
dissert, prtilim,— Machiavelli, Istorie Piorentine, lib. 5. — Deiiina, lUvoluaioiii 
d’ltalia, lib. is, cap. 3 . 

(2) Arte della Guerra, lib. 2. 

(3) Machlaveill, Arte della Guerra, lib. 3.— Du Bos, Digue de Combray, 
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In artillery, tlio Frcnelx Trere at tHs time ‘in adTanee ef the 
Italians, perhaps of every nation in. Etu-opo. The Italians, 
indeed, n-ei-o so exceedinsly defective iq this dejjartiiient, 
that their best field-pieces consisted of small copper tvibes, 
covered ivith wood and hides. They were mounted on nnwkddy 
carriaftes drawn by nxm, and followed by cars or waggons 
loaded with stone balls. These guns were worked so awk- 
W'ardly, that the hesiegod, says Guicciardini, had time between 
the disoharge.s to repair the inisSliicf indicted by them. Prom 
these eironmstances, artillery was held in so little repute, that 
some of the mn.5t competent Italian writers thought it might be 
dispensed with altogether in field engagSments.Cl) 

The French, on the other hand, were provided with a heanti- 
fnl train of ordnance, consisting of hiunzo cannon about eight 
feet in length, a.nd many smaller pieces. (2) They were lightly 
mounted, drawn by horses, and easily kept pace with the rapid 
movements of the artny. They discharged iron ball.s, and were 
.served with admirable sldU, intimidating their enemies by the 
rapidity and aeaiiraoy of their tire, and easily dtaaolishing their 
foi’titication.s, which, before this invasion, were eonstrnctod with 
little strength or soionee.(3) 

The rapid suecessos of the French spread consternation among 
the Italian states, who now for the tinst tiiae,seemed to feel the 
existence of a common interestj and the necessity of efficient 
concert. F erdinand ivas active in promoting these dispositions, 
through Ids ministers, Garcilasso do la Vega and Alonso do 
Silva. The latter had quitted the French court on its entrance 
into Italy, and w'itlidrawn to Genoa. From tliis point he 
opened a eorrespondonoo with Ludovico Sforza, wlio now began 
to understand that he had brought n. terrible engine into play, 
the movements of which, liowevor mischievous to himself, ivere 
beyond his strength to control. Silva endeavoured to inflame 
still fiu'ther his jealousy of the Freiieli, who had already given 
him many serious causes of disgust and, in order to detach 
Mm more eftectually from Ohai-Ios’s interests, encouraged him 
with the hopes of forming a matrimonial .alliance for his son 
with one of the infantas of Sixain. At the same time he used 
every effort to bring about a co-operation between the duke and 

tom. I. difi. priillm.— Giovio, Hist, sui Temporis, lib. 2» i». 41. Polybius, in Tiifs 
minute accnuiit of this celebrated niUitaiy institution of the Greelcs, haa 
recapitulated uearty all tliu advantaRcs and defects imputed to the Swiss 
}jy inodcTM Euro|jcan writers. (See lib. 17. sec. 25, et seq.) It is 
singular tliat tiie.se exploded arms and tactics .siiould be revivetl, niter the 
laiise of nearly j,eveiitcea centuries, to be foiled again in the dame iiiaiiner as 
before. 

'■'(1) Guieciardmi, Istoria, tom. i. pp. 45, 40. — ^Machlavelli, Arte della Guerra, 
lib. 3.— Dll Jlos, Ligue de Cambray, uW supra.. 

( 2 ) Gulcclavdiul speaks of Uie name of “ eaxmon,” wluch. the Freuch gave 
to their pieces, as a novelty at that time in Italy.— Istoria, pp. 45, 40. 

(3J Giovio, Hist, sui Temporis, lib. 2 , p, 42.— Machiavelli, iVrte della Guerra, 
Hb. 7. 
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the republic of Teuice, thus opening the -way to the celebrated 
league ■which was concluded in the following year.(l) 

The E/Oman pontiff had lost no time, after the appeaiunce of the 
Prench army in Italy, in pressing the iSpanish court to fulfil its 
engagements. He endeavoured to propitiate the good-will of 
the sovereigns by several important concessions. He granted to 
them and their successors the tercias^ or two-ninths of the 
tithes, throughout the dominions of Castile ; an ii^^ost still 
forming part of the regular re^niic of the crown. (2) He caused 
huUs of crusade to be promulgated tliroughout Spain, grauting 
at the same time a tenth of the ecclesiastical rents, with the 
understanding that th» proceeds should be devoted to the pro- 
tection of the Holy^ See. Towai'ds the^ close of this year, 1194, 
or the hegdnning of the following, ho conferred the title of 
Catholic on the Spanish sovereigns, in. consideration, as is 
stated, of their eminent virtues, tlieir zeal in defence of the 
■true faith and the apostolic see, then refoMnation of conventual 
discipline, their subjugation of the jMoors of Granada, and the 
purification of their dominions from tho Jewish heresy. This 
orthodox title, which still continues to he the jewel most prized 
in the Spanish crown, has been appropriated in a peculiar 
manner to I'crdinaud and Isabella, who are universally recog- 
nised in history aa ios Meyes Cai6licos,[Z) 

Perdinand was too sensible of tho peril to which the ocoupa- 


(1) Zurita, Hist, del ReyHcniaiido,Ub. 1, cap. 35. —Alonso de Silva acquitted 
liimself to the entire satisfaction of the sovereigns in his difficult mission. Ho 
Avas subsequently sent on various others to the different Italian courts, and 
•uniformly sustained his reputation for ability and pnidence. He did not' live 
to be old,— Oviedo, Qiiincuagenas, MS. bat. 1, quinc. 4. 

(2) Mariana, Hist, dc Cspafia, tom. U. lib. lid, cap. 0.— Salaxar do Mendoza, 
Monarquia, lib, 3, cap. 14. Tliis branch of the revenue yields at* the, present 
day, according to Laborde, about 6,000,000 reals, or 1,500,000 franc.?, — 
Itin^naire, tom. vi. p. 51. 

(3) Zurita, Abarca, and' other Spanish historians, fl\* the date of Alexander’s 
gi'ant at the close of M96. (Hist, del Rcy Hernando, lib. 2, cap. 40.— Reyes dc 
Aragon, rcy 30, cap. 9.) Martyr notices 'it with great particularity as already 
conferred, in a letter of February, 1-195. (Opus Epist. opist. 157.) Tho pope, 
according to Coniines, designed to compliment Ferdinand and Isabella for 
their conquest of Granada, by transferring to them the title of Most Christian, 
hitherto enjoyed by the kings of France, He had even gone so far ns to 
addi’ess them thus in more than one of his briefs. This produced a remon- 
strance from a number of the cardinals, which led him to substitute the title 
of Most Catholic. The epithet of Catholic -was not new in the royal house 
of Castile, nor indeed of Aragon 3 having been given to the Asturian prince 
Alfonso I., about the middle of the eighth, and to Pedro II. of Aragon, at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. I will remark, iu conclusion, that 
although the phrase Los Reyes Catdlicos, as applied to a female equally with a 
male, would have a whimsical appearance literally translated into English, it 
is peifectly consonant to the Spanish idiom, .which requires that all words 
having reference to both a masetdine and a feminine noun should be expressed 
in the former gender. So also iu the ancient languages; H/tev 'i'vpavvoij 
says Queen Hecuba (Euripides, TPQAA. v. 47G). But it is clearly incorrect 
to render Los Reyes Cfitdiicos, as usually done by English writers, by the cor- 
responding term of " Catholic kings.” 
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tion of Naples by the Frcneb •wonld expose his own interests, 
to retinire any_ stimulant to action from tho Roman pontiff. 
Naval preparations h ad been going forward •during the summer, 
in the ports of Galicia and Gnipusooa. A eonsiderable arma- 
ment was made ready for sea hy the latter part of Deoemher'ut 
Alicant, and placed under the command of Galoeran de Reme- 
sens, count of Trevento. The land forces were intrusted to 
Gonsalvo de Cordova, better tnown iii history as the Great 
Captain. Instructions were at the same time sent to the 
viceroy of SioUy, to provide for the security of that island, 
and to hold himself in readiness to act in concert with the 
Spanish fleet. (1) , 

Ferdinand, however, determined to send- one more embassy 
to Charles the Eighth, before coming to an open ruptm-e with 
him. He selected for this mission Juan da Albion and Antonio 
de Fonseca, hrother^of the bishop of that name, whom we have 
already noticed as superintendent of the Indian department. 
The two onvoya reached Rome, January 28tli, 1495, the same 
day ou which Charles set out on hi.s march for Naples, They 
followed the army, and on arriving at Yeletri, about twenty 
miles from tho capital, were admitted to an. audience hy the 
monarch, who received them in the presence of his orneers. 
The ambassadors freely enumerated the various causes of com- 
plaint entertained by their master against the French king ; 
tho insult offered to him in the person of his minister, Alonso 
de Silva ; the contumelious tinatment of the pope, and forcible 
ooonpation of the fortresses and estates of the church ; and, 
finally, the enterprise against Naples, the claims to which, as a 
papal fief, could of right be determined in no other way than 
by the arbitration of the pontiff himself. Should King Charles 
consent to accept this arbitration, they tendered the good ofiioes 
of their master as mediator between the parties ; should hei 
decline it, however, the king of Spain stood absolved from aR' 
further obligations of amity with him, hy the terms of the 
treaty of Barcelona, which expressly recognised his right to 
interfere in defence of the ohuroh.(2) 

Charles, who could not dissemble his indignation dui'ing this 
discourse, retorted with great acrimony, when it was concluded, 
on the conduct of Ferdinand, which he stigmatised as perfi- 
dioris ; accusing him, at the same time, of a deliberate design 
to circumvent him, by introducing into their treaty the clause 
respecting the pope. As to the expe(Rtion against Naples, he 
had now gone too far to recede; and it would be soon enough 
to canvas the question of right when he had got possession of 

(1) Znrlta, Hist, del Rey HemandOj cap. 41. — Quintana, Vidas dc Espanolcs 
Cdlcbrcs (Madrid, 1807, 3830), tom. i. jp. 222.~'Carbajai, Analcs, MS. ano 
Mp5. 

( 2 ) Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. laB.—Sismondi, Republiques 
ItalienneSj tom. .xii. pp. 192 — 194 .— ‘Garibay^ Compendio, lib. 19» cap. 4. 
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it. His courtiers, at the same time, witli tlis impetuosity of 
their nation, heightened bj’’ the in.solonea of success, told the 
envoys that they ItHew well enough how to defend their rights 
with their arms, and that Ein" Ferdinand would And th o French 
chivalry enemies of quite another sort from the holiday filter.? of 
Granada. 

These taunts led to niutnal recrimination, nntil at length Fon- 
seca, though uatui'ally a sedate person, was so far transported 
with auger that he exclaimed, “ The issuo then, must be left to 
God, — arm.s must decide it aud, producing- the original 
treaty, hearing the sig^gtm-es of the two monoi-ehs, ho tore it 
in pieces before the eyes of Charles .and lii,s court. At the 
same time he commanded two Spanish knights who served in 
the French army to withdraw &om it, under pain of incurring 
the penalties of treason. The French cavaliers were so muon 
incensed by this audacious action, that they would have seized 
the envoys, and, in all probability, oflbred violence to their 
pertens, but for, Charles’s interposition, who with more oool- 
ne.ss caused them to he conducted from his presence, and sent 
hack under a safe escort to Feme. Such ore the ciroumstauoes 
reported by the French and Italian -writers of this remarkable 
interview. They wore not aware that the dramatic exhibition, 
as far as the ambassadors were concerned, was all previously 
concerted before their departure from Spain. (1) 

Charles pressed forward on his march withoirt further delay. 
Alfonso the Second, losing his confidence and martial courage, 
the only virtues that he possessed, at the crisis when they were 
most demanded, had precipitately abandoned Hs kingdom 
while the French were at Homo, and taken refuge in Sicily, 
where he formally abdicated the crown in favour of lii.s son, 
Ferdinand the Second. This prince, then twonty-five years of 
age, whose amiable manners wci-o rendered still more attractive 
by contrast with the ferocious temper of his father, was pos- 
sessed of talent and energy competent to the present emergehoy, 
had he been sustained by his subjects. But the latter, besides 
being struck with the same panic which had paralysed the 
other people of Italy, had too little interest in the government 
to be willing to hazard much in its dofenoe. A change of 
dynasty was only a change of masters, by which they had 
little either to gain or to lose. Though favourably inclined 
to Ferdinand, they refused to stand by him in his perilous 

(1) Ovieilo, Qainenagenas, MS. bat. 1 , qijlnc. 3, dial. 43.— Zurita, Hist, flel 
^ey Hernando, lib. i, cap. 43 . — ^BemaUlcz, RejTS Catdlicos, MS. cap. l,'5S, — 
Gio-vio, Hist, sni Tempovis, lib. 2, p. 46. — Lanuza, Historias, tom. i. lib. 1, 
cap. 6. This appears from a letter of Martyr’s, dated three months before the 
interview} in which he says, “ Antonins* Fonseca, vir cqncstris ordinis, et 
armls clarus, destinatns est orator, qiii, cum moneat, nc, priu.“quam dejurc 
inter ipsnm et Alfonsum TCgem Neapolitanum decematnr, ultcrius,procBdat. 
Fert in imndatis Antonius Fonseca, ut Cwblo capltiilura id sonans' o.stcncla.t, 
anteque ipsins ocnlos {si detreetaverit) pacti veteris chirograplram lacerct, 
atque indicat inimicitias.”— Opus Epist. epist, M-l. 
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extremity. Tliejr gave way in every direction as the Frenoh. 
advanced, rendering hopeless evey attempt of their spirited 
yoting monarch to rally them, till at length no alternative 
was loft, but to abandon his dominions to the enemy without 
striking a blow in their defence. He withdrew to the neigh- 
honring i.sland of Ischia, whence he soon after passed into Sicily, 
and occupied himself there in collecting the fragments of his 
party, until the time should arrive for more decisive action. (1) 
Charles the Eighth made his* entrance into Haples at the 
head of his legions February 22nd, 1495, having traversed this 
whole_ extent of hostile territory in less time than would be 
occupied by a fasbionable tourist of tlfh present day. The 
object of bis expedition '^^as now achieved. JBe seemed to have 
reached the consummation of his wishe.s; and, although he 
assumed the titles of King of Sicily and of Jerusalem, and 
afl'eoted the state and authority of emperor, he took no mea- 
sures for prosecutinl his chimerical enterprise further. He 
even neglected to provide for the security of his present con- 
quest ; and, without bestowing a thought on fhe government 
of his now dominions, resigned himself to the licentious and 
.effeminate ploasui'es so congenial with the soft voluptuousness 
of the climate and liis own oharaoter.(2) 

"While Charles was thus wasting his time, and resources in 
frivolous amusements, a dark storm was gathering in the north. 
There was not a state through which he had passed, however 
friendly to his cause, which had not complaints to make of his 
insolence, his broach of faith, Ms infringement of their rights, 
and his exorbitant exactions. His impolitic treatment of 
Sforza bad long since alienated that wily and restless politician, 
and raised suspicions in liis mind of Charles’s doaigiis against 
his own duchy of MO.m. 'The emperor elect, Maximilian, whom 
the French lang thought to have bound to his interests by the 
treaty of Senlis, took umbrage at his assumption of the imperial 
title and dignity. The Spanish ambassadors, Garoilasso de la 
Tega, and nis brother Lorenzo Suarez, the latter of whom 
resided at Venice, were indefatigable in stimulating the spirit 
of discontent. Suarez, in partieiilar, used every eftbrt to secure 
the co-operation of Venice ; representing to the government, in 
the most urgent terms, the necessity of general oonoert and 
instant action among the great powers of Italy, if they would 
preserve their oum liber ties. (3) 

d ) Comine.s, Memoircs, lib. 7, chap. 16. — VUIeneuvc, Memoires, apud Petitot, 
Cnllcction de.^ Mdmoires, tom. siL p. 2OO.— jUiiiiiirato, Isfcorie Fiorentine, 
tom. iii. lib. 26. — Summoiite, Hisfc. di JTapoli, tom. iii. lib. 6, cap. 1, 2. 

(2) Giovio, Hist, siii Temporis, lib. 2, p. 55.— Giaiiuone, Istoria di Napoli, 
lib. 29, cap. 1 , 2. — Andre dc la Vigne, l^stoirc de Charles VIIl. (Parhi, 1G17'', 

p. 201. 

(3) Giovio, Hist, sui Temporis, lib. ii. p, 56. — Guicciardini, Istoria, tom. i. 
pp. s6, S7. — Bembo, Istoria Vini2iana, tom. i. lib- 2, p. i2u.~Zunt(b, Hat. del 
Hey Hernando, lib. 2, cap. 3, 5.— Comines, Mumoires, liv. r, chap. 19, 
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Veniea, iiom its remote position, Beeined to aiford the best 
point for coolly_ contemplating the general interests of Italy. 
Envoys of the different Em-opean powers were assembled there, 
as if by common consent, with tho view of concerting some 
scheme of operation for their mutual good. The conferences 
were conducted by night, and with snch secrecy as to elude for 
some time the vigilant eye of Comines, the sagacious minister 
of Charles, then resident at the capital. The result was the 
celebrated league of Tenice.'' It was signed the last day of 
ilaroh, 1495, on the part of Spain, Austria, Rome, Milan, and 
the Venetian republic. The ostensible object of the treaty, 
which was to last ttv^nty-five years, was the preservation of 
the estates and rights of the confederates, especially of tho 
Roman see. A large force, amounting in aU to thirty-four 
thousand horse and twenty thousand foot, was to he assessed in 
stipulated proportions on each of the contracting parties. The 
secret articles of the treaty, however, wefit much further, pro- 
viding a formidable plan of offensive operations. It was agreed 
in these, that ffing Ferdinand should employ|tho Spanish arma- 
ment, now arrived in Sicily, in re-establishing his kinsman on 
the tlirone of Naples ; that a Venetian lleet, of forty galleys, 
should attack the French positions on the Neapolitan coasts ; 
that the duke of Alilan should expel the French from Asti, and 
blockade the passes of the Alps, so as to intercept the passage 
of further reinforcements j and that the emperor and the king 
of Spain should invade the French frontiers, and their expenses 
he defrayed by subsidies from the allies. (1) Sixch were tho 
terms of this treaty, which may he regarded as forming an era 
in modern political history, since it exhibits the first example 
of tliose extensive oombinations among Emopean princes, for 
mutual defence, which afterwards became so frequent. It 
sbared tbe fate of many other coalitions, whore the name and 
authority of the whole have been made subservient to the 
interests of some one of the parties more powerful or more 
cunning than the rest. 

The inteUigence of the new_ treaty difihsed general joy 
throughout Italy, _ In Venice, in particular, it was greeted 
with fStes, iUuminations, and the most emphatic public 
rejoicing, in the very eyes of the French minister, who was 
compeUed to witness this unequivocal testimony of the detesta- 
tion in which his countrymen were held. (2) Tho tidings fell 

(1) Guicciardini, Istoria, tom. L lib. 2, p, 88, — Comines, Mtimoires, liv. 7, 
cliap. 20.— Bembu, Istoria Viniziana, tom. i. lib. 2, pp. 122, 12.3.— -Daru, 
Hist, de Venise, tom. iii. pp. 255, 256.— Zurita, Hist, del Key Hernando, 

' lib. 2, cap. 5. 

(2) Comines, M^oires, p. 96. — Comines takes great credit to hiraself for 
his perspicacity in detecting the secret negotiations carried on at Venice 
against his master. According to Bembo, however, the affair was managed 
with such profound caution, as to escape his notice until it vf&s officially 
announced by the doge himsdfj when he was so much astounded by tlic 
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heavily on the ears of _the French at Naples. *It dispelled the 
dream of idle dissipation in wliiah they were dissolved. They 
felt little concern, indeed, on the score of their Italian enemies, 
whom their easy victories taught them to regard with the same 
insolent contempt that the paladins of romance are made to feel 
for the unknightly rabble, myriads of whom they could over- 
turn with a single lance. But they felt serious alarm as they 
beheld the storm of war gathering from other quarters,— from 
Spain and Germany, in defiance bf the treaties by which they 
bad hoped to secure them. Charles saw the necessity of instant 
action. Two eoui’ses presented themselves ; either to strengthen 
himself in his new conquests, and prepare to maintain them 
until he could receive Wesh reinforcements^ from home, or to 
abandon them altogether and retreat across the Alps, before 
the allies could muster in sulficicnt strength to oppose him. 
"With the indiscretion characteristic of Ms whole enterprise, he 
embraced a middle cdlu'se, and lost the advantages which would 
have resulted from the exclusive adoption of either. 


Tlie principal light by which we are to he guided through the remainder of 
this history is the Aragonese annalist Zurita, whose great work, although 
less known! abroad tiiau those of some more recent Castilian writers, sustains 
» reputation at home, unsurpassed by any other, in 4110 great substantial 
qualities of an historian. The notice of his life and writings has been swelled 
into a bulky quarto by Dr, Diego Dormer, in a work entitled, “ Prugreesos de 
2a Historia en cl Keyno de Aragon : Zora^za, Idso j’* from which I extract a 
few particulars. 

GerdnlmoZiu'ita, descended from an ancient and noble family, was bom at 
Saragossa, December 4th, isi 2 . He was matriculated at an early age in the 
university of Alcald, He there mode extraordinary proficiency under the 
immediate Instruction of the learned Knuez de Guzman, commonly called 
El Pinciano. He became familiar with the ancient, and a variety of modern 
tongues, and attracted particular attention by the purity and elegance of his 
I^atinity. His personal merits and Ids father’s influence recommended him, 
soon after quitting the university, to the notice of the emperor Charles V. He 
was consulted and employed in aifairs of public importance, and subsequently 
raised to several posts of honour, attesting the entire confidence reposed in his 
integrity and abilities. His most honourable appointment, however, was that 
of national historiographer. 

In 1 547, ail act passed tiie cortes general of Aragpn, providing for the office 
of national chronicler, with a fixed salary, whose duty it should be to compile, 
ironi authentic soxirces, a faithful history of the monarchy. The talents and 
eminent qualifications of Zurita recommended him to this post, and lie wa« 
raised to it by the unanimous consent of the legislature in the following year, 
1548. From tlfis time he conscientiously devoted himself to the execvition of 
his great task. He visited evei*y ])arfc of his own country, as wcU as Sicily and 
Italy, for the purpose of collecting materials. The public archives, and every 
accessible source of information, were Ereely thrown open to liis inspection by 
order ofthegovemmcnti and he returned from his literary pilgrimage with a 
large accumulation of rare and original documents. The first portion of his. 


intelligence, that ha was obliged to ask the secretary of the senate, who 
accompanied him home, the particulars of what the doge had said, as his ideas 
were so confused at the time that he had not perfectly comprehended it.— 
Istoria Viniziana, lib. 2, pp. 138, I 2 p, 
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Annals was publisli6d at Saragossa, in hvo volumes folio, 1 5 G 2 . The work was 
not completed until nearly twenty years later; and the last two vnlunie.s were 
printed under his own eye at Saragossa, in 1580, a few months only before his 
death. Tins edition, *eing one of those n.sed in the present history, is in large 
folio, fairly executed, with double columns on the page, in the fashion nf moat 
of the ancient Spanish historians. The whole w'ork was again published, as 
before, at the expense of the state, in 1585, by his son, amended and somewhat 
enlarged, from the manuscripts left by his father. Bouterwek has fallen into 
the error of supposing that no edition of Zurita’s Annals appeared till alter the 
reign of Philip II., who died in 1592 . (Geschichte tier Poesie uud Bevedsamkeit, 
band iii. p. 319). • 

No incidents worthy of note seem to have broken the peaceful tenor of 
Zurita’s life ; which he terminated at Saragossa, in the sixty-eighth year of his 
age, in the monastery of Santa Eugracia, to which he had I’ctired during a 
temporary residence inti# city, to superintend the publication of his Annals. 
His rich collection of books and manusci’ipts as left to the Carthusian monas- 
tery of AtUaBei ; but, •from accidentor neglect, the greater part have long since 
perished. His remains were interred in the convent where he died 5 and a 
monument, hearhig a modest inscription, was erected over them by his son. 

The best monument of Zurtta, however, is his Annals. They take up the 
history of Aragon from its first rise after the Arabk conquest, and continue it 
to the death of Ferdinand the Catholic. Tire reign of this prince, as possessing 
the largest interest and importance, is expanded into two volumes folio j being 
one-third of the whole work. 

The minuteness of Znrita*s investigations has laid him open to the charge of 
prolixity, especially In the earlier and less important periods. It should be 
remembered, however, that his work was to be the great national repoaitory 
of facts, interesting to his own countiymen, hut which, from difilculty of 
access to authentic sources, could never before be lully exhibited to their 
inspection. But, wh&tever be thought of his redundancy in this or the Bubsc- 
quent parts of his narrative, it must be admitted that he has uniformly and 
emphatically directed the attention of the reader to the topics most W’orthy of 
it; sparing no pains to Illustrate the conatiriitioual antiquities of the country, 
and to trace the graduiil formation of her liberal polity, instead of wasting 
his strength on mere superacial gossip, like most of the chroniclers of the 
period. 

There is no Spanish historian less swayed by party or religious prejudice, or 
by the feeling of nationality, wluch is so apt to oveidlow in the loyal eifusions 
of the CastiUan writers. This laudable temperance, indeed, lias brought on 
him the rebuke nf more than one of his patriotic countrymen. Tliercisri 
sobriety and coolness in his estimate of historical evidence, equally removed 
from temerity on the one hand, and credulity on the other; in sliort, his whole 
maimer is that of a man conversant with public business, and free from the 
closet pedantry which too often characterises the monkish annalists. Tlie 
greater pai’t of lus life was passed under the reign of Charles V., when tlie 
spirit of the iiation was not yet broken by arbitraiy iiower, nor debased by the 
melancholy superstition which settled on it under his successor ; an age in which 
the memory of ancient liberty had not wholly faded away, and when, if men did 
not dare expre.es all they thought, they at least thought with a degi’co of inde- 
pendence which gave a masculine character to their expression. In this, as well 
as in the liberality nf his religious sentiments, he may be compared favourably 
with his celebrated countiyman Mariana, who, educated in tiic cloister, and at a 
period when tlie nation was scliooled to maxims of dc.spoUsm, exhibits few 
glimpses of the sound criticism and reflection which are to be found in the 
withigs of his Arngoneserival. Tlie seductions of stjde, however, the more fasti- 
dious selection of incidents ; in short, the superior graces of narration, have 
given a wider fame to the former* whose works have passeil into most of the 
cultivated languages of Europe* while those of Zurita reiinun, as far as I am 
aware, still undisturbed in the vernacular. 
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riALIAS- WAE3.— HEIEEAT OP CIUEI.ES Tin.— DAMPAIGIfS OP 
GOH-SiiTO BE COEDO-VTA.— PIXAI. EtrmSIOJff OP MU! I’EES'OH. 

1435—1496. 

Impolitic Conrliicfc of Cliarlc.*;— I^b plunders the Worlcs of Art— Gonsalvo de 
Cordova. — His brilDaiit Qualities — ^Raised to the Italian command— Battle 
of Seminara— Gonsalvo’s Successes — Decline of the Ih-ench— He receives the 
title of Great Captain— Espulsiou of the Prench from Italy, 

Cbloibes ttif. Eianra knight have found abundant oeonnation, 
during his brief residence at Eaiiles, in placing the tingdom in 
a proper posture of defence, and in conciliating tlfo good-will of 
the inhabitants, -without -whioh he could scarcely hope to main- 
tain himself -permanently in his oon(jnest. So far from this, 
ho-wover, he sno-wed the -utmost aversion to business, -wa-sting 
his hours, as has been already noticed, in the_ most frivolous 
amusements. He treated the weat feudal aristocracy of the 
country with utter neglect; rendering himself difficult of access, 
and la-rishing all dignities and emoluments with pai'tial prodi- 
gality on his Prenck subjects. His followers disgusted the 
nation still further by their insolence and unbridled licentious- 
ness. The people naturally called to mind the virtues of the 
exiled I'erdinand, whoso temperate rule they contrasted with 
the rash and rapacious conduct of their ne-w masters. The 
spirit of discontent spread more widely, as the French wore too 
thinly .scattered to enforce subordination. A correspondence 
■was entered into -^^'ith Ferdinand in Sicily, and in a short time 
sever, al of the most considerable oities of the kingdom openly 
avowed their allegiance to the house of Aragon.(Z) 

In the mean time Charles and his nobles, satiated with a life 
of inactivity and pleasm-e, and feeling that they had acoom- 
plished the great object of the expedition, began to look with 
longing eyes towards their o-vra country. Their impatience 
was converted into anxiety on receiving tidings of the coalition 
mustering in the north. Charles, however, took care to secure 
to himself some of the spoils of victory, in a manner whioh we 
have seen ijraotised on a much greater scale by his countrymen 
in our day. He collected the vaiious w'orks of art -with which. 
Haples was adorned, precious antiques, sculptured marble and 
alabaster, gates of bronze curiously -wrought, and such arohi- 

(1) Comines, Mtmoires, liv. ”, 17 . — Sammonte, Hist, di Napoli, torn, 

iii. lib. 0, cap. 2 .— Qianiione, Istorla dt Napoli, Bb. Sp, cap. 2 . 
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teotui'al ornataents as were capaUe of transportation, and 
caused them to be embarked on. board bis fleet for the south of 
France, “ endeavouring,” says the curate of Los Palacios, “ to 
build up his own renown on the ruins of the kings of Ilaples, of 
glorious naemory.” His vessels, however, did not reach their 
place of destination, but were captured by a Biscayan and 
Genoese fleet off Pisa.(l) 

Charles had entirely failed in his application to Pope Alex- 
ander the Sixth for a recognition of Sis right to Saples by a 
formal act of investiture.(2) He determined, however, to go 
through the eerenipiiy of a coronation j and, on the 12th of 
May, he made hi* public entrance into the city, arrayed in 
splendid robes of scarlet and ermine, with the imperial diadem 
on Ms head, a sceptre in one hand, and a globe, the symbol’of 
universal sovereignty, in the other ; while the adulatory popu- 
lace saluted his royal ear with the august title of Emperor. 
After the conclusion of this farce, ho nJade preparations for his 
instant departure from Naples. On the 20tn of May he set out 
on his homeward march, at the head of one half of his army, 
amounting in all to not more than nine thousand fighting men. 
The other half was left for the defence of his new conquest. 
This arrangement was .highly impolitic, since ho neither took 
with him enough to cover his retreat, nor left enough to secure 
the preservation of Naples. (3) 

It is not necessary to follow the French army in its retro- 
grade movement through Ita^. It is enough to say, that this 
was not conducted with sufficient despatch to anticipate the 
junction of the allied forces, who assembled to dispute its 
passage on the hanks of the Taro, near Eornovo. An action 
was tnere fought, in which King Charles, at the head of Ms 
loyal chivalry, achieved such deeds of heroism as shed a lustre 
over his ill-oonoerted enterprise, and which, if they did not 
gain Mm an undisputed victory, secured the fruits of it, by 

(1) Bernalflez, Reyes CaWUcos, MS. cap. 140— 143.— Cicero, in liis charg-c.? 
against Verres, makes a remark of the Greeks, that may well apply to the plun- 
dered Italians of Charles VIII.’s day, and our o\vn: ^Beinde hie ornatus, 
hcec opera, atque artiftcia, sigua, tabulae plctae, Graecos houiincs nimio opero 
delectiuit. Itaque cx illorura querimoniis intelligcre possumus liaec lllis acer- 
bissima videri, qn« nobis fortatan levia ct coiitemnenda esse videantur. Iiiihi 
credite, judices, cbm miiltas acccpcrint per hosce annos socii atque extera3 
nationes calamitates ct iiyurias, nuUaa Gi'fflci homines gravihs tuleiiint, nec * 
ferunt, qubm hujuscemodi spoliatioiies faiiorurn atque cpindorum.” — Actio ii. 
lib. 4, cap. sy. 

(2) Sumraemte, Hist, di Napoli, torn. iii. lib. 6, cap. 2. According to Gian- ‘ 
none (Istoria di Napoli, lib. ay, cap. 2), he did obtain the investiture from the 
pope j but this stateracut is contradicted by several, and confirmed by none, of 
the authorities I have consulted, 

(3) Brantdme, Horames lUustres, CEiivres, torn. ii. pp. 3— 5.— Comincs, 
Memoires, liv, 8, chap. 2 . The particulars of the coronatlcn are recorded wnth 
punctilious precision by Andre de la Vigne, secretary of Queen Anne. (Hist, 
de Charles VIH. p. 20 i.) Bara has confounded this farce with Charles’s 
original entiy into Naples in February. — Hist, de Vern’se, tom. iii. liv. 20 
jj. 247. 
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enabling: him to effect Ms retreat without furthtr molestation. 
At Turin he entered into negotiation with the calculating duke 
of Milan, which terminated in tlie treaty of yeroelli, Ootoher 
10th, 1495. liy this treaty Charles obtained uo other advantage, 
than that of detaching his cunning adversary from the coali- 
tion. The Yenetians, although reftising to aoeede to it, made 
no opposition to any arrangement which would expedite the 
removal of their_ formidable foe heyond the Alps. This was 
speedily accomplished and Charles, yielding to his own impa- 
tience and that of his nobles, reerossed that monntaiii rampart 
which natm’o has so ineffoctnally provided for the security of 
Italy, and reached Grenoble with lus armt*on the 27th of the 
month. Once more restored to his own dominions, the young 
monarch abandoned himself without reserve lo the licentious 
pleasures to which he was passionately addicted, forgetting 
alike his dreams of ambition, and the brave companions in 
arms whom lie had deJferted in Italy. Thus ended this memo- 
rable expedition, which, though crowned UT-th complete success, 
was attended with no other permanent result to its authors 
than that of opening the way to those disastrous wars wMoh 
wasted tho resources of their country for a great part of the 
sixteenth century. (1) 

Charles the Eighth had left as his viceroy in E’aples Gilbert 
de Bourbon, duko of Montponsier, a prince of tlie blood, and a 
brave and loyal nobleman, but of slender military capacitor, 
and so fond of bis bed, says Comines, that ho seldom left it 
before noon. The command of the forces in Calabria was 
intrusted to M. d’Aubigny, a Scottish cavalier of the house of 
Stuart, raised by Charles to the digaity of grand con.stable of 
France. He was so much esteemed for his noble and chivalrous 
qualities, that ho was styled by tho annalists of that day, says 
Brantome, “ grand ohevalier sans reproohe." He had largo 
experience in military matters, and was reputed one of the best 
oflioers in the French service. Besides these principal com- 
manders, there were others of siihordinate rauJv stationed at 
the head of small detachments on dMeront points of the king- 
dom, and especially in the fortified cities along the eoasts.(2) 

Scarcely had Charles the Eighth quitted ISaples, when his 
rival, Ferdinand, who had already completed his preparations 
in. Sicily, made a descent on the southern extremity of Calabria. 
He was supported in this by the Spanish levies under the 
admiral Eequesens, and Gonsalvo of Cordova, who reached 

(1) Villeneuvc, Memoires, apud Petitot, Collection de 'Memoires, torn. xiv. 
pp. 2C2, 263. — Flassaii, Piplomatie Frangaise, toin» L pp. 267— 2C9- — Comines, 
Meraoires, liv. S, chap. 10—12, 18. “Lesconqufites.” observes MontesQuien, 
“ sont aisoes b. fairo, parce qu’on les fait avec toutes ses forces ; elles sont 
difficiles a conserver, parce qu'on nc les d^end qu^avec one partie de ses 
forces.” — Grandeur et Decadence des Komains, chap. 4. 

(2) Comines, Memoires, liv. 8, chap. 1.— Brantdme, Homines lllustres, tom. 
il. p. 59. 
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Sicily in the month, of May. As the latter of these conimauder.s 
•was destined to act a most conspicuous part in the Italian 'svars, 
it may not be ajuiss to give some account of his emly life. 

Gonzalo rorn’andez de Cordova, or Aguilar, as he is some- 
times styled from the territorial title assuineil by his branch of 
the family; 'was born at Montilla, in 1453. His father died 
early, leaving two sons, Alonso de Aguilar, who.se name ooexu's 
in some of the most brilliant passages of the war of Granada, 
and Gonsalvo, three years yotmger than his brother. During 
the troubled reigns of John the Second and Henry tlio Fourth, 
the city of Cordova was divided by the fends of the rival 
families of Cabra ^nd Aguilar; and it is reported that the 
citizens of the latter faction, after tha loss of their natural 
leader, Gonsalvd’s father, used to testify their loyalty to his 
house by bearing the infant ohildi'en along with them in their 
rencontres ; thus Gonsalvo may be said, to have been literally 
nursed amid the din of battle. (1) 

On the breaking out of the ei-vil wars, the two brothers 
attached themselves to the fortunes of Alfonso and Isabella. 
At their court, the yoimg Gonsalyo soon attracted attention by 
the uncommon beauty of his person, his polished manners, and 
proficiency in all knightly exercises. He indulged in a ■profuse 
magnificence in his apparel, equipage, and general style ofli-ving ; 
a circumstance 'xVhioh, accompanied -with his brilliant qualities, 
gave him the title at the court of el prbicipe de los casalleroa, 
the prince of cavaliers. This carelessness of expense, indeed, 
called forth more than once the alteotiDna.t6 remonstrance of his 
brother Alonso, who, as the elder son, had inherited tlie muyor- 
aiigo, or family estate, and who provided liberally for Gonsalvo’s 
support. Ho served dming the Portuguese ■u^ar under Alcnso 
do Cardenas, grand master of »St. James, and was honoured 
■with tha public commendations of his general for his signal 
display of valour at the hattlo of Albuera; where, it is re- 
marked, the young hero incurred an unnece.ssary ■ degree of 
personal hazard by the ostentatious splendour of iiis armour. 
Cf this commander', and of the count of Tendilla, Gonsalvo 
always spoke -xvith the greatest deference, acknowledging that 
he had learned the rudiments of war from them. ('2) 

The long war of Granada, however, wa.s the great school in 
which his military discipline was perfected. He did not, it is 
true, occupy so eminent a position in these campaigns as some 
other chiefs of riper years and more enlarged experience ; but 
on various occasions he displayed uucommuu proofs both of 
address and valour. He particularly distinguished himself at 
the capture of Tajara, Illora, and Monte Frio. At the last 

(1) Zurita, Hist, del Rcy Hernando, lib. 2, cap. 7. — Giovio, Vita Magni Gou- 
salvi, lib. 1, pp. 2M, 205, 

( 2 ) Pulgar, Snmario de las Hazanas del Gran Capitan (Madrid, 1331), p. 145. 
—Giovio, Vita Magni Gonaalvi, lib. 1 , pp. 205, etseq. 
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place lie lieaded the sealing' patty, and 'was the first to mount the 
•svalls in the face of the enemy. He well-nigh closed his career 
in a midnight skirmish before Granada, -wMch oceurreil a short 
time before the end of the war. In the heat of the stru"^le his 
horse was slain; and Gonsalvo, unable to extricate himself 
Horn the morass imvliich he was entangled, irould have perished, 
but for a faithful servant of the family, who mounted him on 
his own horse, briefly commending to Ms master tbe care of his 
wife and children., Gonsalvo escaped, hut his brave follower 
paid fur his loyalty with Hs life. At the conclusion of the war, 
lie was selected, together with Ferdinand’s secretary Zafra, in 
consequence of his xilausible address, and l*Ls familiarity ■with 
the Arabic, to conduct the negotiation with tbe Moorish govern- 
meut. He was secretly introduced for this purpose by night 
into Granada, and iinally succeeded in arranging the terms of 
capitulation ivith the unfortunate Abdallah, as has been already 
stated. In consideratiun of Ms varions services, the Spanish 
sovereigns granted him a pension, and a large landed estate in 
the conquered territury.(l) _ _ , 

After the war, Gonsalvo remained with the court, and his 
high reputation and brilliant exterior made him one of the 
most distingidshod ornaments of the royal circle. His manners 
displayed all the romantic gallantry characteristic of the age, 
of which the following, among other instances, is recorded. 
The queen aceompaniecl her daughter Joanna on board the fleet 
which was to bear her to Flanders, the country of her desti^ft 
husband. .4,fter bidding adieu to the infanta, Isabella returned 
in her boat to the shore ; but the waters were so swollen that it 
was found difficult to make good a footing for her on the beach. 
As the sailors were xireparing to drag the bark higher up the 
strand, Gonsalvo, who was present, and dre.ssecl, as the Castiliaa 
historians are careful to inform us, in a rich suit of brocade and 
crimson velvet, unwilling that the person of Ms royal misti'css 
should be profaned by tbe touch of such rude hands, waded 
into the water, and bore the queen in his arms to the shore; 
amid the shouts and xilaudits of the spectators. The incident 
may form a counterpai’t to the well-knoivn anecdote ot Sir 
"Walter iLaleigh.(2) 

( 1 ) Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epist.90. — Giovio, VitaMagni Gonsalvi.lib. 1, 
pp. 211, 212 . — Coude, Doramacioii de losArabes, tom. iii. cap. 42.— Quintana, 
Espafioles Cdlebres, tom. i. pp. 207 — 216 . — ^Pulgar, Suiuai’io, p. 193* Fiorian 
has given circulation to u popular error by his romance of “ Gonsalve de Cor- 
dove,” where the young warrior is made to play a part lie is by no jueans 
entitled to, ns hero of the Granadine war. Graver \vriters, who cannot law- 
fully plead the jiri's'ilege of romancing, have committed the same error. See, 
among others, Varillas, Politique de Ferdinand, p. 3. 

( 2 ) Giovio, Vita Magni Gonsalvi, p. 2 M.— CUrdiiica del Gran Capitan Gonzalo 
Hernandez de Cordove y Aguilar (Alcaia de Henares, 1584), cap. 23. Another- 
example of his gallantry occuired during the Granadine wai*, when the fire of 
, Santa Fe had consumed the royal tent, with, the greater part of^ the queen*s 
apparel and other valuable effects. Gonsalvti, On learning the disaster, at his 
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Isabella’s Ion" and intimate acquaintanoa ■with Gonsalvo 
enabled her to form a correct estimate of bis great talents. 
When tbe Italian expedition -was resolved on, sbe instantly 
fixed her eyes on Mm as the most suitable person to oondnot it. 
Sbe know that be possessed tbe qualities essential to success in 
a new and difficult enterprise, — comnge, constancy, singular 
prudence, dexterity in negotiation, and inexliaustible fertility 
of resource. Sbe accordingly recommended him, without hesi- 
tation, to her husband, as tlfe commander ofi the Italian army. 
He approved her choice, although it seems to have caused no 
little surprise at tbe court, which, notwithstanding tbe favorm 
in which Gonsalvo^was held by tbe sovereigns, was not pre- 
pared to see him advanced over tie heads of veterans of so 
much riper yeais and Mgher military reno^vn than himself. 
The event proved the sagacity of Isabella. (1) 

The part of tbe squadron destined to convey the new general 
to Sicily was made ready for sea in tbe Spring of 1195. After a 
tempestuous voyage, he reached Messina on the 24th of May. 
He found that I'erdinand of Naples bad ali-eady begun opera- 
tions in Calabria, where be had oooupied Eeggio with the 
assistance of the admiral ilequesens, who reached Sicily with a 
part of the armament a short time previous to Gonsalvo’s 
arrival. The whole effective force of the Spaniards did not 
exceed six hundred lances and fifteen hundred foot, besides 
those employed in the fl.eet, amounting to about three thousand 
and fiv’e hundred more. The finances of Spain had been too 
freely drained in the late Moorish war to authorise any extra- 
ordinary expenditure; and Ferdinand designed to assist his 
Idnsman rather with his name, than 'with any great aecessioii 
of numbers. Preparations, however, wei-e going forward for 
raising additional levies, especially among the hardy peasantry 
of the Astm’ias and Galicia, on which the war of Granada had 
fallen less heavily than on the south. (2) 

On the 26th of May, Gonsalvo de Cordova crossed over to 
Eeggio, in Calabria, where a plan of operation was concerted 

castle of lUora, supplies tbe queen so abundantly from tbe inagniflcent ward- 
robe of his wife, Dona Maria ManrJque, as led Isabella pleasantly to remark, 
that “the fire had done more execution in his quarters than in her own.” — 
Pulgar, Sumario, p. 18". 

(1) Giovio, Vita Magni Gonsaivi, p. 214. — Chrdnica del Gran Capitan, 
cap. 23. 

.J2) Zurita, Hist, del Hey Hernando, lib. 2, cap. 7, 21. Quintana, Espaiiole-s 
Celebres, tom. i. p, 222. — Chrdnica del Gran Capitjui, ubi supra. Giovio, in 
his biography of Gonsalvo, estimates these forces at 5,000 foot and 600 horse, 
which last in his History he raises to 700. I have followed Zui-ita as presenting* 
the more probable statement, and as generally more accurate in all that 
relates to his own nation. It is a hopeless task to attempt to reconcile the 
manifold inaccuracies, coniradictionB, and discrepancies, which perplex the 
narratives of the writers on both sides in everything relating to numerical 
estimates. The difficulty is greatly increased by the extremely vague applica- 
tion of tlie term lance} as we meet with it including six, four, three, or even 
a less number pf followers, as the case might be. 
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between Mm and the Neapolitan monareji. Before opening the 
campaign, several strong places in the province, wnieh owed 
allegiance to the Aragonese family, were placed in the hands of 
tliQ Spanish general, as security for the reimbursement of 
expienseH inotured by his government in the war. As Gonsalvo 
placed little reliance on his Calabrian or Sicilian recruits, he 
was obliged to detach a considerable part of his Spanish forces 
to garrison these places. (1) 

The presence of their monarch Revived the dormant lovaltv 
of his Calabrian subjects. They thronged to his standard, till 
at length he found himself at the head of six thousand men, 
oHefly composed of the raw militia of the country. Ho marehed 
at once with Gonsalvo on* St. Agatha, Avhieh, opened its gates 
without resistance. He then directed Ms course towards Semi- 
nara, a place of some strength, about eight leagues from lleggio. 
On his way he out iu pieces a detachment of Preneh on its 
march to reinforce the*gariison there. Seminara imitated the 
example of St. Agatha, and, receiving the Neapolitan army 
without opposition, nnfurled the standard of Aragon on its 
walls. "Wnile this was going forw’ard, Antonio Grimani, the 
Tenotian admiral, scoured the eastern coasts of the kingdom 
with a fleet of four-and-twenty galleys, and attacking the 
•strong town of Monopoli, in the possession of ,the Preneh, put 
the greater part of the garrison to the sword. 

■ D’Aubigny, who lay at this time with an inconsiderable body 
of Preneh troops in the south of Calabria, saw the necessity of 
.some vigorous movement to check the further progress of the 
enemy. He determined to concentrate M.s forces, scattered 
through the province, and luareh against Ferdinand, in the 
hope of bringing Mm to a decisive action. For this pmpose, 
■in addition to the garrisons dispersed among the principal 
towns, he summoned to Ms aid the forces, consisting principally 
of Swiss infantry, stationed in the Basilicate, under Preoy, a 
brave young cavalier, esteemed one of the best ofiioers in the 
French service. After the arrival of tMs reinforcement, aided 
by the levies of the Angevin barons, D’Auhigny, whose eifeotive 
.strength now greatly surpassed that of his adversary, directed 
Ms march towards Seminara. (2) 

( 1 ) Mai-iana, Hist, tie Espai'ia, tom. li. lib. 26 , cap. 10.— Ziirita, Hist, del 
Hey Hemai'ido, lib. 2 , cap. 7. The occupation of these places by Gonsalvo 
excited the pope’s jealousy as to the designs of the Spanish sovereigns. In 
consequence of his remonstrances, tlie Castilian envoy, Garcilasso tie la Vega, 
•was instrweted to direct Gonsalvo, that, **in. case any inferior places had 
been since put into his hands, he should restore them ? if they were of im- 
portance, however, he was first to confer with his own government.” King 
Ferdincmd, as Abarca assures his readers, **was unwilling to give cause of 
complaint to any one, tinless hs tvere greatly a gainer hy lY.” — Reyes de 
Aragon, rey 30, cap. 8 . — Zurita, Hist, del Rey Hernando, tom.v’. lib. 2, cap. 8 . 

Gio\io, Vita Magni Gonsalvi, pp,2l5— 21/. — Idem, Hist, sui Tempoiis, pp. 
83 — 8D. — Bembo, Istoria Viniziana, lib. 3, pp. i6o, 185. — Znrita, Hist, del Rey 
Hernando, lib. 2 , cap. 8 . — Guicciardini, Istoiia, lib. 2 , pp. s«, 92.— Chrdniea 
del Gran Capitan, cap. 2 ri. 

II. D 
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Fordinand, wlio had received no intimation of his adversary’s 
.iunction with Preoy, and who considered him much inferior to 
himself in numbers, no sooner heard of his approach, than he 
determined to march out at once before he could reach Seminara, 
and give him battle. Gronsalvo was of a different opinion. 
His own troops had too little ex^orienoe inwarmthtbe Freneli 
and Swiss veterans to malce him. willing to risk all on the 
chances of a single battle. The Spanish heavy-armed eavaliy, 
indeed, were a match for anV in. Eiu’ope, and were oven said to 
surpass every other in the beauty and excellence of their 
appointments, at a neriod when arms were finished to luxiu'j’.(l) 
He had but a haiioful of these, however ; by far the greatest 
part of his eavaky, consisting of gindes, or light-armed troops, 
of ■ inestimable service in the wild guerilla warfare to which 
they had been accustomed in Granada, hnt obviously incapable 
of coping with the iron gendarmerie of France. He felt some 
distrust, too, in bringing his little cof’ps of infantry without 
farther preparation, armed, as they were, only with short 
swords and bucklers, and much reduced, as has been already 
stated, in number, to encounter the formidable phalanx of 
Swiss pikes. As for the Calabrian levies, he did not place the 
least reliance on them. At all events, he thought it prudent, 
before coming to action, to obtain more acoiu'ate information 
than they now possessed of the actual strength of the enemy. (2) 

In all this, however, ho was overruled by the impatience of 
Ferdinand and his followers,. The principal Spanish cavalier.s, 
indeed, as well as the Italian, among whom may he foimd 
names wliioh afterwards rose to high distinction in these wars, 
oi'ged Gon,salvo to lay aside his scruples ; representing the 
impolicy of showing any distrust of their own strength at this 
crisis, and of balking the ardour of their soldiers now hot for 
action. The Spanish chief, though far from being convinced, 
yielded to these earnest remonsfa'anoes, and King Ferdinand 
led out his little army w'ithout further delay against the enemy. 

After traversing a chain of hills, stretching in an easterly 
direction from Seminora, at the distance of about three miles, 
he arrived before a small stream, on the plains beyond which 
he discerned the F'rench army in rapid advance against him. 
He resolved to wait its approach ; and, taking position on the 
slope of the hills towards the river, he draw up his horse on 
the right wing, and his infantry on the left. (3) 

The French generals, D’Auhigny and Prgoy, putting them- 
selves at the head of their cavalry on the loft, consisting of 
about four hundred heavy-armed and twice as many light horse, 

(1) Giovio, VitaMagrni Gonsalvi, lib. 1.— Du Bos, Liguode Cambray, Introd. 
p. S3. 

(1!) Zurita, Hist, del Eey Hernando, lib. 2, cap. 7.— Giovio, Vita Magni 
Gonsalvi, ubi supra, 

(3) Giovio, Vita Magnl Gonsalvi, lib. I, pp, 218, 217,— Chrdiuca del Gran. 
Capital!, cap. 2-1. — Quintana, Espanoles Celebres’, tom. i. pp, 233—227. 
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dashed into the water without hesitation. Their ri^id. was 
occupied hy the bristling phalanx of Swiss speai'men in close 
array ; behind these were the militia of the; country. Thi- 
Spanish ginetes succeeded in throwing the French gendarmerie 
into some disorder, before it could fona after crossing the 
stream ; hut no sooner was this accomplished, than the Spaniard, s, 
incapable of withstanding the charge of theii’ enemy, .suddenly 
wheeled about and precipitately retreated, with the intention 
of again returning on their ass'aUrants, after the fashion of the 
Moorish tactics. The Calabrian niUitia, not comprehending 
this manoeuvre, interpreted it iuto a defeat. They thought the 
battle lost, and, seized with a panic, hrolSi their ranks, and 
fled to a man, before the Swiss infantry had time so much as 
to lower its lances against them. 

lung Ferdinand in vain attempted to rally the dastardly 
fugitives. The French cavali'y was soon upon them, making 
frightful slaughter in their ranks. The young monarch, whose 
splendid arms and towering plumes made him a eonspicuom; 
mark in the field, was exposed to imminent pitril. lie had 
broken his lance in the body of one of the foremost of the 
Fi'enoh cavaliers, when his horse fell under him, and a.s hi.s feet 
were entangled in the stiiTups, he would inevitably have 
perished in the mSUo, hut for the prompt assistance of a’ young 
nobleman, named Juan de Altavilla, who mounted his master 
on his own horse, and oalnily_ waited the approach of the 
enemy, by whom he was immediately slain. Instances of this 
aftecting loyalty and self-devotion not unfrcquently ocour in 
the.se waa's, throwing a melancholy grace over the darker and 
more ferocious features of the timo.(l) 

Gousalvo was seen in the thickest of the light, long after the 
Idng’s escape, ohai'giii.g the enemy briskly at the head of his 
handful of Spaniards; not in the hope of retrieving the day, 
but of coverrag the flight of the paaio-struck Heapolitans. At 
length he was borne along by the rushing tide, and succeeded 
in bringing oft' the greater part of his eavalry safe to )Seminara. 
Had the Freneh. followed ujj the blow, the greater part of the 
royal army, with probably Ling Ferdinand and Gonsalvo at its 
head, would have faUen into their hands ; and thus not only 
the fate of the campaign, hut of Naples itself, would have been 
permanently decided by this battle. Fortunately the Freneh 
did not understand so well how to use a victory as to gain it. 
They made no attemtit to pursue. Tliis is imputed to the ill- 
ness of their general, D'Auhignj', occasioned by the extremc- 
unhc-altMness of the climate. He was too feeble to sit long on 
his horse, and was removed into a litter as soon as the action 

( 1 ) Giovio, Hist, sui Temporis, lib. 3, pp. 8.3, 85,— Chronica del Gr.aii 
Capital), cap, 2 J. — Summonte, Hist, dl IVapoU, tom. iii. lili. 6 , tap. ts.— 
Guicciardmi, Istoria, lib. 2, p. 112 .— Garibay, CQ.njpendio, tw.a. ii. lib. 13 , 
p. (iflo. 
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was decided. "Whatever was the cause, the victor.?, by this 
inaction, suffered the golden fruits of victory to escape them. 
Ferdinand mads his escape on the same day on board a vessel 
which conveyed him back to Sicily ; and Gonsalvo, on the follow- 
ing morning before break of day, efi'ected his I’etreat across the 
mountains to Reggio, at the head of four hundred Spanish 
lances. Thus terminated the first battle of importan'oe in 
which Gonsalvo of Cordova held a distingui.shed command ; 
the only one which he lost dflring his long and fortunate career. 
Its loss, however, attached no discredit to him, since it was 
entered into in manifest opposition to his judgment. On the 
contrary, his condtfht throughout this affair tended greatly to 
e.stahH.sh his reputation, hj showing him to he no less prudent 
in ommcil than bold in action.(l) 

King Ferdinand, far from being disheartened hy this defeat, 
gained new confidence from his experience of the favourable dis- 
positions existing towards him in Calahi4a. Relying on a similar 
feeling of loyalty in his capital, he determined to hazard a, hold 
stroke for its' recovery ; and that too, instantly, before his late 
discomfiture should have time to operate on the spirits of his 
partisans. He accordingly emharkecl at Messina, with a hand- 
ful of troops only, on board tbe fleet of the Spanish admiral 
Repuesens. It amounted in all to eighty vessels, most of them 
of moonsiderahle size. With this armament, which, notwith- 
standing its formidable show, carried little effective force for 
land operations, the adventurous young monarch appeared off 
the harbour of Naples before the end of June. 

Charles’s viceroy, the duke of Montpensier, at that time 
garrisoned Naples with six thousand French troops. On the 
wpearanco of the Spanish nnvp, he marched out to prevent 
Ferdinand’s landing, leaving a few only of his soldiers to keep 
the city in awe. But he had scarcely quitted it before the inha- 
bitants, who had waited with impatience au opportunity for 
throwing off’ the yoke, sounded the tocsin, and, rising to arms 
through every part of the city, and massacring the feeble 
remains of the garrison, shut the gates against him; while 
Ferdinand, who had succeeded in drawing off’ the French com- 
mander in another direction, no sooner presented himself before 
the walls, than he was received with transports of joy by the 
enthusiastic people. (2) 

The French, however, though excluded from the city, by 
making a'oircuit, efl’eeted an euti’anoe into the fortresses which 
commanded it. From these posts Montpensier sorely annoyed 
the town, making frequent attacks on it, day and night, at the 


( 1 ) Gaicciardirii, Istoria, lib. 1, p. 112.— Giovio, Hist, sui Temporis, lib. 3, 
jp. 85.— Laniiza, Historias, tom.i. lib. I, cap. 7. 

(2) Summoiite, Hist, di Napoli, tom. vi. p. 519 .— Guicciardini, Istoria, lib. ii. 
pp. 113, 114.— Giovio, Hist, stu Tempoiis, lib. 3, pp. 87, 88.— Villeneuve, 
Mcmoires, apud Petitot, Collection des Memoire.s, tom. xiv. pp. 204, 205. 
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iead of Ms g-ondarmerie, until thov Tvere at length oheclced in 
every direction by harricadea Tvhicli the citizens hastily con- 
structed ■with waggons, casks of stones, bags o^ sand, and what- 
ever came most readily to hand. At the same time, the wundows, 
haloonies, and house-tops, were crowded with combatants, who 
poured down such a deadly shower of missiles on the heads of 
the French as finally compelled them to take shelter in their 
defences. Montpensier was now closely besieged, till at length, 
reduced by famine, he was compelled to capitulate. Before the 
term prescribed for his surrender had arrived, however, he 
eftboted his escape at night by water, to Salerno, at the head of 
twenty-live hundred Inen. The remaining garrison, with the 
fortresses, submitted to th<? victorious Ferdinand the beginning 
of the following year. And thus, by one of those sudden turns 
which belong to the game of war, the exiled prince, whose for- 
tunes a few weeks before appeared perfectly desperate, was 
again established in the palace of his ancestor3.(l) 

Montpensier did not long remain in his new quarters. He 
saw the necessity of immediate action, to counteract the alarm- 
ing progress of the enemy. He quitted Salerno before the end 
of winter, strengthening lus army such reinforcements as he 
could collect from every quarter of the country. IVith this 
body ho directed his course towards Apulia, with the intention 
of bringing Ferdinand, who had already established his head- 
quarters there, to a decisive engagement. Ferdinand’s force, 
however, was so far inferior to that of his antagonist, ns to 
compel him to act on the defensive, until he had been reinforced 
by a considerable body of troops from Tenioo. The two armies 
were then so equally matched, that neither cared to hazard all 
on the fate of a battle ; and the campaign wasted away in 
languid operations, which led to no important result. 

In the mean time, Gonsalvo de Cordova was slowly fighting 
his W'ay up thi-ougli southern Calabria. The character of the 
country, I'ough and mountainous, like the Alpuxarras, and 
thickly sprinkled with fortified places, enabled him. to bring 
into playthe tactics which he had learnedin the war of Granada. 
He made little use of heavy-armed troops, relying on Ms 
ginetes, and still more on his foot; taldng- care, however, to 
avoid any direct encounter with the dreaded Swiss battalions. 
He made amends for paucity of numhens and want of real 
strength, by rapidity of movement, and the wily tactics of 
Moorish warfare ; darting on the enemy where leasF expected, 
sxu’prising Ms strongholds at dead of night, entangling liinx in. 
ambuscades, and desolating the country with those terrible 
forays whose effects he had so often witnessed on the fair vegas 
of Granada. He adopted the policy practised by his master, 
Ferdinand the Catholic, in the Moorish war, lenient to the 

(!) Glovio, Hist, sui Temporis, Ub. 3, pp. 88 -90, 114— lig.— Guiedardmi, 
Istoria, 11b. 2, pp. 114 — 117 .— Summonte, Hist, di Napoli, tom. vi. pp. 520,521. 
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submissive foej but 'wreaking terrible vengeance on such as 
resisted. (1) 

The I'lenoh'weie sorely disconcerted by these iireigular opera- 
tions, so unlike' anything to which they wore aooustomed in 
European warfare. They -were further disheartened by the 
continued illness of D’Auhigny, and by the gro-wing disaffec- 
tion of the Calabrians, who in the southern provinces contiguous 
to Sicily -were particularly well-inoliacd to Spain, 

Gonsalvo, availing Mms«lf of these friendly dispositionsj 
pushed forward his sueoesses, carrying one stronghold after 
another, until hy the end of the year he had overrun the whole 
of lower Calabria.* His progress would have been stiU more 
rapid but for the serious embarrassaients which he experienced 
from want of supplies. He had received some reinforeements 
irom Sicily, hut very few from Spain ; while the boasted 
Galician levies, instead of fifteen hundred, had dwindled to 
scarcely three hundred men, who arrivod in the most miserahlo 
plight, destitute of clothing and munitions of every land. He 
was eompellod to weaken stiU further his inadequate force by 
garrisoning the conquered places ; most of wliioh, however, he 
was obliged to leave without any dcfenco at all. In addition 
to this, he was so destitute of tho necessary funds for the pay- 
ment of his troop.s, that he was detained nearly two months at 
Hieastro, until Sehrnary, 1498, when he rooeived a remittance 
from Spain. After tins, he resumed operations with aiioh 
vigoiu', that by tho end of the following spring he had reduced 
all Upper Calabria, -with the exception of a small corner of tho 
province, in which D’Auhigny still maintained himself. At 
this crisis he was summoned from the scene of his conquest to 
the support of the king of Naples, who lay encamped before 
Atella, a town infrenched among tho Apennines, on the western 
borders of the Basilioate.(2) 

The campaign of the preceding winter had terminated with- 
out any decisive results, the two armies of Montpensier and 
King I'erdinand having continued in sight of each other with- 
out ever coming to notion. These protracted operations were 
fatal to the Erenoh. Their few supplies were intercepted by 
the peasantry of the country; their Swiss and German meroe- 
nai'ies mutinied and deserted for want of pay ; and the Neapo- 
litans in their sei-riee went off in great numbers, disgusted with 
the insolent and overbearing manners of their new allie.s. 
Charles the Eighth, in the mean while, was wasting his hours 
and health in the usual round of profiigate pleaisures. From 
the moment of reerossing the Alps he seemed to h.ave shut ora 

(!) Bembo, Istoria Viniziana, UI), 3,pp. I73, 174 .— Cliroiiieadel Gran C.apitaii, 
cap. 26. — Giovio, Vita Alagaxi Gonsalr-i, lib. 1 , p. 21s. — Villeneuve, Memoires, 
p. 313. — Sismondi, Republiqnes Italiei.-.ics, tom. xii. p. 380. 

(2) Znrita, Hist, del Key Hernando, lib. 2 , cap. 3 1, 20.— Guicciavdini, Istoria, 
lib. 3 , p. 140.— Giovio, Vita Magni Gonsalvi, lib. !, pp. 219 , 220.— GlirOniea del 
Gran Capitanj cap. 20 , 2 fi. 
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Italy from his thoughts. He was equally insensible to the 
fsupplications of the few Italians at his court, and the remon- 
strauoes of hi.s French nobles ; many of whom, although opposed 
to the first expedition, worud mllinfl'ly haye ruidei'taken a 
second to support their brave comrades, whom the heedless 
young monarch now abandoned to their fate. (1) 

At length Montpensier, finding no prospect of relief from 
home, and straitened by the want of provisions, determined to 
di'aw off from the neighhom’hood 4 of Benevento, where the two 
armies lay encamped, and retreat to,the fruitful piwince of 
Apulia, whose principal places were still garrisoned by the 
French. He broke up his camp secretly Mi dead of night, and 
gained a day’s march on his enemy, before the latter began Ms 
pursuit. This Ferdinand pushed mth such "vigour, however, 
that he overtook the retreating army at the town of Atella, 
aud completely intercepted its further progre.ss. This town, 
which, as alxoady not^sed, is situated on the western skirts of 
the Basilioate, lies in a broad valley encompassed by a lofty 
amphitheatre of hills, through which flows a little rivc-r, tribu- 
tary to the Ofanto, watering the towm, and turning several 
miUs which supplied it with floui'. At a few miles’ distance 
was the strong place of Eipa Candida, garrisoned by the French, 
through which Montpensier hoped to maintain his communica- 
tions with the fertile regions of the interior. • 

Ferdinand, desirous if possible to bring the war to n close by 
the capture of the whole French army, prepared for a vigorous 
blockade. Ho disposed his forces so as to intercept .supplies, 
by commanding the avenues to the town in every direction. Ho 
soon found, however, that his army, though considerably 
stronger than bis rival’s, was incompetent to this without 
further aid. He accordingly resolved to summon to Ms support 
Gonsalvo do Cordova, the fame of whose exploits now resounded 
through every part of the kingdom. (2) 

Tlie Spanish general received. Ferdinand’s summons while 
enoamped with his army at CastrovaUari, in the north of Upper 
Calabria. If be coinphed with it, ho saw himself in danger of 
losing all the fruits of his lung campaign of victories ; for his 
active enemy ■would not fail to profit by his absence to repair 

(1) GmcciarUiiii, Istoria, lib. a, pp. 140, 157, 158.— Comines, Menioires, liv. S, 
cliap. 23, 24. — Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. 183. Du Bos discriminates 
between the 'character of the German levies, or landsknechts, and the Swiss, in 
the following terms : — “ Les lansriuenets etoient ni&me de beaucoup mieux 
faits, generEdement parlant, ct de bien melUcore mine sons les armes, q.uc les 
fantassins S uisses •, mais ils etoient incapables de discipline. Au contrairc des 
Suisses, ils ^toient sans obtiissance ponr lenrs chefs, et sans amiti.^ pour leurs 
caraarades.” (Ligue de Cambray, torn. i. dissert, prelim, p. fiO.) Comines cou- 
iirins the distinction with a liigh tribute to the loyalty of the .Swiss, which has 
eontthued theJr hononrable characteristic to the 2 >resaifc day. — MiHnoire.5, 
liv. 8, chap. 21. 

tS) Giovio, Vita Ma^i Gonsalvl, lib. i, pp. 218, 2ig.— Chronica del Grau 
Cnpitan, cap. 28 .— Quintana, Espauoles Celebres, tom. i. p. 226 . — Bembo, 
Istoria Vlniziann, lib. 3, p. 1S4.— Guicciardini, Tstoria, lib. 3, p. 15S. 
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Ms losses. If lie refused obedience, however, it might defeat 
the most favourable opportunity which had yet presented itself 
for bringing the war to a close. He resolvea, therefore, at 
once to quit the field of Ms triumphs, and march to Eng Ter- 
dinand’s relief. But, before Ms departure, ho prepared to 
strike such a blow as should, if possible, incapacitate his enemy 
for any effectual movement .during his absence. 

He received inteUigenoe that a considerable number of Ange- 
viu lords, mostly of the powerful house of Sau Severino, with 
their vassals and a reinforcement of I'renoh troops, were assem- 
bled at the little town of Laino, on the north-western borders 
of Upper .Calabria ;*where they lay awaiting a jniiotion with 
D’Auhigny. Gonsalvo determined to .surprise this place, and 
capture the rich spoils which it contained, before his departure. 
His road lay through a wild and mountainous country. The 
passes were occupied by the. Calabrian peasantry in the intere.st 
of the Angevin -party. The Spanish geaernl, ’however, found 
no difiicnlty in forcing away through this nndisoip^ed rabble, 
a lai'ge body of whom he surrounded and out to pieces as they 
lay in ambush for him in the valley of Mnrano. Laino, whose 
haso is washed by the waters of the Lao, was defended by a 
strong oastle built on the opposite side of the river, and oon- 
neoted by a bridge with the town. All approach to the place 
by the higli road was commanded by this fortress. Gonsalvo 
obviated tMs difficulty, however, by a circuitous route across 
■ the mountains. He marched aU night, and fording the waters 
of the Lao about two miles above the town, entered it with hiw 
little army before break of day, having previously detached a 
small corps to take possession of the bridge. The inhabitants, 
startled from their slumbers by the unexpected appearance of 
the enemy in' their streets, hastily seized -their arms and made 
for the castle on the other side of the river. Tho pass, how- 
ever, was occupied by the Spaniards ; and the Neapolitans and. 
Uroneh, hemmed in on every side, began a desperate resistance, 
which terminated with the death of their chief, Americo San 
Severino, and tho capture of such of his followers as did not fall 
in the mek'e. A rich booty fell into the hands of the victors. 
The most glorious prize, however, was the Ange-vin haron.s, 
twenty in number, whom Gonsalvo after the action, sent pri- 
soners to Naples. TMs decisive blow, whose tiding.s spread like 
wildfire throughoixt the country, settled the fate'of Calabria. It 
struck terror into the hearts of the I’renoh, and crippled them 
so far as to leave Gonsalvo little cause for anxiety during his 
proposed abscnco.(l) 

iTie Spanish general lost no time in pressing forward on his 

(1) Giovlo, Vita Magni Gonsalvi, pp. 210, 220.— Chronica del Gran Capital,, 
cap. 27.— Zurita, Hist, dei Key Hernando, tom. i. lib. 2, cap. 26.— Quintana, 
Espai'iolea C'elelires, tom. i. i,p. 227, 22s.— Guicciardini, Istoria, lib. S, pp. 1.58, 
150.— Mariana, Hist, de Espaaa, tom. ii. lib. 26, cap. 12. 
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maroli towards Atella. Before qruttins Calabria he bad reeeived 
a reinforoenient of five hundred soldiers from Spain ; and his 
whole Spanish forces, according to G-io-rio, amounted to one 
hundred men-at-arms, five hundred light earali’y, and two 
thousand foot, picked men, and well schooled in the hardy ser- 
vice of the late campaign. (1) Although a great part of his 
march lay through a hostile country, he encountered little 
opposition; for the terror of Ms name, says the writer last 
quoted, had everywhere gone befsi’e him. 'He arrived hefbre 
Atella at the beginning of July. The king of Kaples was no 
sooner advised of his approach, than he marched out of the 
camp, attended by the Venetian general, t&e marquis of Man- 
tua, and the papal legate, ’CEOsar Borgia, to receive him. All 
were eager to do honour to the man who ha’d achieved such 
brilliant exploits ; who, in less than a year, had made himself 
master of the larger part of the kingdom of Siaples, and that, 
with the most limited iresourees, in dehanco of the bravest and 
best-disciplined soldiery in Europe. It was then, according to 
the Spanish writers, that he was by general consent greeted 
with the title of the Great Captain ; by whioh he is much more 
familiarly known in Spanish, and, it may he added, in most 
histories of the period, than by his own name. (2) 

Gonsalvo found the Eronoh sorely distressed by the blockade, 
whioh was so «trietly maintained as to allow feV supplies fi'cm 
abroad to pass into the town. His quick eye discovered at 
once, however, that, in order to render it perfectly effectual, it 
would be necessary to destroy the mills in the vicinity, which 
supplied Atella ■with flour. He imdertook this, on the day of 
his arrival, at the head of his own corps, Montpensier, awaro 


(1) Oiovin, Hist, del Rey Hernando, lib. 4, p. 132. 

(a) Quintana, Eapauoles Cclebrcs, tom. i. jj. 228 .— Giovio, Vita Ma{fni Gon- 
salviflib. i. p. 220.— Tliu Aragonese historians aremucU rufRed by tlie irreverent 
manner in which Guicciardini notices the origin of the cognomen of the Great 
Captain; which even his subsequent panegyric cannot atone for: “Eracapi- 
tano Consaivo Eniandes, di casa cl’Aghilar, di patria Cordovesc, uomo cli molto 
valoro, ed esercltato lungameiite neUc guerre lU Granatn, il quale nel principio 
della venuta sua in Italia, cogTiorninato duUa jattmza Spaunttoln il Gran 
Capitano, per significare con questo titola la suprema podesta sopra loro,. 
Tocritb per le prcclavu vittorie che ebbe dopo, die pei' consentimento universale 
gli fosse confermato c perpetuato questo sopranomcj per siguificazione di virtit 
grande, c di grande eccellcnza nelia discipUna militare." (fstoria, tom. i- 
p. 112.) According toZuiuta, the title was not conferred till the Spanish 
general’s appeai'ancc before Atella, and the first example of its formal recog- 
nition WAS in the instrument of capitulation at that place.— CHist. del Re>' 
Hernando, lih. 2 , cap. 27 .) This seems to derive support from the fact that 
Gonsalvo’s biographer and contemporary, Giovio, begins to distinguish him 
by that epithet from this period. Abarca assipis a higher antiquity to it, 
quoting the words of the royal grant of the duchy of Sessa, made to Gonsalvo, 
as authority.— (Reyes de Aragon, rey 33 , cap. p.J fn a former edition, I inti- 
mated my doubt of the historian’s accuracy. A snbsetiuent Inspection of the 
instrument itself, in a work since come info my possession, shows this distrust 
to have been wnll founded j for it is there simply said that the title w'as con- 
ferred in Italy.— Pulgar, Suniarlo, p. 133* 
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of the importanoe of these miUa, had stationed a strong guard 
for their defence, consisting of a body of Gascon archers and the 
Swiss pikemen. AJthongh the Spaniards had never been 
brought into direct eoHisiou 'with any lai’ge masses of this for- 
midable infantry, yet occasional rencontres with small detach- 
ments, and increased familiarity with its tactics, had stripped 
it of much of its terrors. Gonsalvo had even so fai' profited 
by the example of the Swiss, as to strengthen his infantry hy 
mingling the long pikes with the short swords and hnolders of 
the Spaniards, (1) 

He made two divisions of his cavalry, posting Ms handful of 
heavy-armed, witMsome of the light horse, so as to cheek any 
sally from the town, while he destined the remainder to support 
the infantry in* the attack upon the enemy. Having made 
these arrangements, the Spanish chieftain led on Ms men confi- 
dently to the charge. The Gascon archery, however, seized 
with a panic, scarcely awaited his app’oach, bnt fled shame- 
fully before they had time to discharge a second volley of 
arrows, leaving the battle to the Swiss. These latter e.xhausted 
hy the sufi'erings of the siege, and dispirited hy long reverses, 
and by the presence of a new and victorious foe, did not behave 
with their wonted inteepiditt ; but, after a feeble resistance, 
abandoned their position, and retreated towards the city. Gon- 
salvo, having gained his object, did not care ito pursue the 
fugitive.s, but instantly set about demolishing the mills, every 
vestige of wMoh, in a few hoiirs, was swept from the ground. 
Three days after, he_ supported tlie Neapolitan troops in an 
assault on Eipa Candida, and carried that important post, hy 
means of which AteUa maintained a commumoation with the 
interior. (2) 

Thus cut off from all their resoui'ces, and no longer cheered hy 
hopes of succour from their own country, the Hrcnch, after suffer- 
ing the severest privations, and being reduced to the most loath, 
some aliment for subsistence, made overtures for a capitulation. 
The terms were soon arranged with the king of Naples, who 
had no' desure but to rid his country of the invaders. It was 
agreed that if the French commander did not receive assist- 
ance in thirty days, he should evacuate AteUa, and cause 
every place holding under Mm in the kingdom of Naples, with 
all its artillery, to be surrendered to King Ibrdinand ; and that, 
on these conditions, his soldiers should be furnished with ves- 
sels to transport them hack to France ; that the foreign merce- 

(1) This was iiniaroving on the somewhat slmhar expedient ascribed hy 
Polybius to King Pyrrhus, who mingled alternate cohorts, armed with short 
weapons after the Koman fashion, with those of his I^Iacedonian spearmen, — 
Lib. 17, sec. 24. 

(2) Giovio, Hist, siii Temporis, lib. 4, p. 133.~-Idem, Vita Magni Gonsalvi, 
pp. 220, 221.— 'Ziirita, Hist, del Key Hernando, lib. 2, cap. 27.— Chrdnica del 
Gran Capitan, cap. 28. — Quintana, Espauoles Cclebres, tom. i. p. 229. — 
Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, rey 30, cap. 9, 
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naik'S should he perioitted to return, to their orm homes ; and 
that a general amnesty should be extended to snob Neapolitans 
as returned t-o their allegiance in fifteen days.(l) 

Such -were the articles of capitulation signed on the 21st of 
July, 1406, ti'liich Comines, who received the tidings at the 
court of France, does not hesitate to denounce as “ a most dis- 
graceful treaty, without parallel, save in that made by the 
Homan consuls at the Caudine Forks, whieh was too dis- 
honourable to he sanetioued by tbeir countrj’men.” The 
reproach is certainly unmerited, and comes with ill grace 
from a court which was wasting in riotous indulgence the 
yery resources indispensable to_ the braver and loyal subjects 
who were endeavouring l<o maintain its honoirr in a foreign 
land. (2) 

Unfoi'tunatelv Montp easier was unable to enforce the full 
performance of his omi treaty ; as many of the French refused 
to deliver up the plaocs iutmsted to them, under the pretenco 
that their authority W'as derived, not from theyioeroy, hut from 
the Idng himself. Ilui'ing the discussion of this point, the 
French troops were removed to Baia and Pozzuolo, and the 
adjacent places on the coast. The unhculthiness of the situa- 
tion, to|'ether with that of tbe autumnal season, and an intem- 
perate indulgence in fruits and wine, soon brought on an 
epidemic among the soldiers, which swept thorn off in great 
numbers. The gallant Hontpensier was one of the first victims. 
He refused the earnest solicitations of Ids brother-in-law, the 
marciuis of blantua, to c^uit his unforhmate companions, and 
retire to a place of safety in the interior. The shore was lite- 
rally strewed with the bodies of the dying and the dead. Of 
tbe whole number of Frenchmen, amounting to not less than 
five thousand, who mai'ohed out of Atella, not more than five 
Inmclred ever reached their native country. The Swia.s and 
other mercenaries ware scarcely more for-tunate. “ They made 
their W'ay back as they could through Italy,” says a writer of 
the period, “ in the most deplorable state of destitution and 
suffering, the gaze of all, and a sad example of tb4 camiee 
of fortune.” (3) Snob was the miserable fate of that brilliant 
and formidable array, -wMch scarcely two years before had 
poured down on the fair fl.elds of Italy in all the insolence 
of expected conquest. Well would it be, if the name of every 
conqueror, whose successes, though built on human misery, ore 
so dazzling to the imagination, ooidd be made to point a moral 
for the insti'uction of his species, as efifeotually as that of Charles 
the Eighth. 

(1) ViUeneuve, Slemoto, p. 318.— Comines, Meiiioires, lir. 8, chap. 31. — 
Giovio, Hist, eul Temjtoris, Ub. 4, p. 136. 

(2) Cranines, Memoires, liv. 8, chap. ai. 

(3) GloTio, Hist. Bui Temparis, p. 137— Comines, Miimoircs, liv. 8, chap. 21. 
— Giovio, Vita Magoi Gonsalvi, Ub. 1, p. 22l.-^flnicdar(lmi, Istoria, lib. 3, 
p. I6u.— Villeneuvc, Mcnioires, apuC Petitot, tom. aiv. p. 3is. 
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The youn" king of Naples did not lire long to enjoy his 
ti'iumplis. On liis return trom Atella, he contracted an inau- 
spicious marriagp with his aunt, a lady nearly of his own age, to 
whom he had heeii long attached. A careless and somewhat 
intemperate indulgence in pleasure, succeeding the hardy life 
which he had been lately leading, brought on a flux, which 
carried him off in the t^venty-eight^l. year of his age, and second 
of his reign (September 7th, 1496). He was the fifth monarch 
who, in the brief compass (rf three years, had sat on the dis- 
astrous throne of Naples. 

h’erdinand possessed many qualities suited to the turbulent 
times in which In? lived. He was vigorous and prompt in 
action, and natrually of _ a high £flid generous spuit. Still, 
however, ho exhibited glimpses, even in Ms last hours, of an 
obliquity, not to say ferocity of temper, which characterised 
many of his line, and which led to ominous conjectures as to 
what would have been his future polioy?(l) He was succeeded 
on the throne by his imcle Prederic, a prince of a gentle dis- 
position, endeared to the Neapolitans by repeated acts of bene- 
volence, and by a magnanimous regard for justice, of wHch 
the remarlcahle fluctuations of his fortune had elicited more 
than one example. His amiable virtues, however, required a 
Mndlier soil and season for their expansion ; and, as the event 
proved, made hi!n no match for the subtile and'unsorupulous 
politicians of the age. 

His first act was a general amnesty to the disaffected Neapo- 
litans, who felt such confidence in his good faith, that they 
returned, with scarcely an exception, to their aUegianoe. His 
next measure was to request the aid of Gonsalvo de Cordova in. 
suppressing the hostile movements made the Irench during 
his absence from Calabria. At the name of the Great Captain, 
the Italians flocked from aU quarters, to servo without pay 
under a banner which was sure to lead them to victory. Tower 
and town, as he advanced, went down before him ; and the 
French general, D’Auhiguy, soon saw himself reduced to the 
necessity of making the best terms he could with his conqueror, 
and evacuating the province altogether. The submission of 
Calabria was speedily followed by that of the few remaining- 
cities, in other quarters, still garrisoned by the French ; com- 
prehending the last rood of territory possessed by Charles the 
Jiighth in the Hngdom of Naples. (2) 

(1) Giannone, Istoria fll Napoli, Ul). 29, cap. 2.— Summonte, Hist, di Napoli, 
lib. 6, cap. 2.— Peter Martyr, Opus Eplst. epist. 188. WTiile stretched on hl-s 
(leathhed, Ferdmand, according to Bembo. caused the head of his prisoner, the 
bishop of Teano, to be brought to him, and laid at the foot of his couch, that 
he might be assured with Ids own eyes of the execution of the sentence.— 
Istoria Viniziana, lib. 3, p. 189. 

(2) Giovio, Hist. suiTemporis,lib. 4,p. 139.— Zurita, Hist, del Rey Hernando, 
lib. 2, cap. 30, S3. — Guicciardini, Istoria, lib. 3, p. 100. — Giannone, Istoria di 
Napoli, tom. lU. lib. 29, cap. 3. 
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Oiii narrative now leads ns on the beaten track of Italian histor;'. I have 
-^jideavourcd to make the reader acquainted with the peculiar character and 
pretensions of the principal Spanish authorities on whom I have relied iii the 
profe^ess of the work. This would he superfluous in regarii to the Italian, who 
enjoy the rank of classics, not only in their own country, hut throughout 
Europe, and have furnished the earliest models among the modems of historic 
composition. Fortunately, two of the most eminent of them, Guicciardini 
and Paolo Giovio, lived at the period of our narrative, and have embraced 
the whole extent of it in their histories. These two writers, bcside.s the 
attractions of elegant scholai'ship and talent, occupied a position which 
enabled them to take a clear vievr of all ^Jic principal political movements of 
their age 5 circumstances which have made their accounts of infinite value in 
respect to forei^ transactions, as well as domestic. Guicciardini was a con- 
spicuous actor in the scenes h 6 describes} and n long residence at the court nf 
P'erdiiiand the Catholic opened to liim tlie most antlnaitic sources of informa- 
tion in regard to Spain. Giovio, from hia Intimate relations with the principal 
persons of his time, had also access to the best sources Qf knowleilge ; while, 
in the notice of foreign transactions, he was hut little exposed to those venal 
influences which led him too often to employ the golden 01 * iron pen of history, 
as interest dictated. Unfortunately, a lamentable hiatus occurs in hys gi-eatest 
work, " Historia sui TeraDoris,’* embracing the whole period intervening 
between the end of Charles "vTU.’s expedition and the accession of Leo X. in 
1513. At the time of the memorable sack of Home by the duke of Bourhon, in 
25sr, Giovio deposited Ids manuscript, with a riuaotity ofs>iatc, in an iron 
chest, which he hid in an obscure comer of the church of Santa Maria sopra 
Minerva. The treasure, however, did not escape the searching eyes of two 
Spmush soldiers, who broke open the chest; and one of them seized on the 
plate, regarding the papei'S as of no value. The other, not being quite such 
a I’ool, says Giovio, preserved such of the manuscripts as were on vellum, 
anil ornamented tvith rich bindings, but threw away vihat was written on 
paper. 

The part thus thrown away conttdncd six books, relating to the period 
above mentioned, which w'ere never afterwards recovered. The soldier 
brought the remainder to their author, who bought them at the price of a 
vacant benefice, which he persuaded the pops to confer on the freebooter, iu 
his native land of Cordova. It is not often that simfmy has found so good an 
apology. The deficiency, although never repaired by Giovio, was in some 
degree supplied hy his biographies of eminent men, and, among others, by that 
of Gonsilvo de Cordova, In which he has collected, with great industry, all the 
events of any interest iu the life of this great commander. The narrative is in 
general corroborated by the Spanish authorities, and contains some additional 
particulars, especially respectiug his early life, which Giovio’s personal 
intimacy witfi the principal cliaractcrs of the period might easily have 
famished. 

Tills portion of our story is, moreover, illustrated by the labours of 
M- Sismondi, in hts '* Kepubliques Italrennes,’* which may undoubtedly claim 
to be ranked among the most remarkable historical achievements of our time 5 
whether we consider the dexterous management of the nan’ative, or the 
achnirable spii'it of pliilosophy by which it is illumined. It must be admitted, 
that he has perfectly succeeded in unravelling the intricate web of Italian 
politics; and, notwithstanding the complicated, and, indeed, motley character 
of his subject, the historian has left a uniform and harraonious iinpres.sion on 
the mind of the reader. This he has accomplished by keeping constantly in 
view the principle which regulated all the various movements of the complex 
machinery; so that Ids narrative becoanes, what he terms it in his English 
abridgment, a history of Italian liberty. By keeping this principle steadily 
before him, he has been able to solve much that hitherto was dark and pro- 
blematical in his subject; and, if he has occasionally sacrificed something to 
theory, he has, on the whole, pursued the investigation in a truly philoso- 
j»hical manner, and ai'iived at results the most honourable and cheering to 
humanity. 

Fortmiately, Ids own mind was deeply penetrated with reverence for the 
free institutions which he has analysed. Jf it is too much to say that the 
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historian of republics shouVl be himself a republican, it is at iea'st time that his 
soul should he pcnetraterl to its very depths with the spirit which, animates 
them. No one, who is nut smitten with the love of freedom, can furnish the 
key to much that is onigmatical.iii her character, and reconcile Ins readers to 
the harsh and repulsive fhaturcs that she sometimes wears, by revealing' the 
beauty and gi-andeur of the soul witliin. 

TJjat poi-tion of our narrative which is incoi'poratcd with Italian .story la too 
small to occupy much space on Sismondl^s plan. He has discussed itj more- 
over, in a manner not very favourable to the Spaniards, whom he seems to 
have regarded with somewhat of the aversion with which an Italian of the 
sixteenth century viewed the ultrarfnontane barbarians of Europe. Perhaps 
the reader may find some advantage in contemplating another side of the 
picture, and studying the less familiar details presented bv the Spaiiiah 
authorities, 


CHAPTEE III. 

ITALIiNmilS,— GONSAI.TO STTCCOITES THE POitE.—THEATX WITH 
FEANCE.—OEGANISATIOK OP THE SPANISH HILITIA. 


1496— M9S. 

Gonsalvo succours the Pope— Storms Ostia— Reception in Rome— Peace with 
France— PcrdiiianJl’s Reputation advanced by his Conduct in tho Wav- 
Organisation of the Militia. 

It liad been aiTangcd by tbe treaty of Vc-idce, tliat, -^^'bilo the 
allies were carrying on the war in Naples, the emperor elect 
and the king of S^ain should make a diversion in their favour, 
by invading the Eronch frontiers. Ferdinand had performed 
lu.s part of tho engagement. Ever since the beginning of tbe 
■war, ho had maintained a large force along the borders from. 
Fontarabia' to Perpignan. In 1496, tbe regular army kept in 
pay amounted to ten thousand horse and fifteen thousand foot ; 
■which, together -with the BicUian armament, necessarily in- 
yolyed an expenditiu’s exceedingly heavy under the linanoi.il 
pressure occasioned by the Moorish -war. ^ The command of the 
levies in Pi.oussillon'was given to Don Enrique Enriquez de Guz- 
man, "who, far from acting on the defensive, carried his men re- 
peatedly over the border, s-weeping OS' fifteen or twenty thousand, 
head of cattle in a single foray, and ravaging the country as far 
as Caroassona and Narbonne.(l) The French, -who had concen- 
trated a eonsiderable force in the south, retaliated by similar 
inroads, in one of which they succeeded in surprising tbe forti- 

(I) Zurita, Hist, del Rev Hernando, lib. 2, cap. 12— 16, 24. Giovio says, 
in allusion to Kina; Ferdinand’s show of preparation on the frontier, “ Perdi- 
3iandus, maxlmii cautus et pccunise tenax, speciem in^entis coacti exorcitOs 
ad deteixendos hostes prajbere, quam beilum gerere mallet, quum id sine 
iiigenti pecunia administrari non posse intelligeret.” — Hist, sui Temporia, 
p, 140. 
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fled town of Salsas. The works, however, were ia so dilapi- 
dated a state, that the place was scarcely tenahle, and it was 
abandoned on tho^ approach of the Spanish army. A truce 
soon followed, which put an end to further operations in. that 
quarter. (1) 

The submission of Calabria seemed to leave no further oceu- 
patioa for the arms of the Great Captain in Italy. Before 
quitting that country, however, he engaged in an adventure, 
which, as narrated by his biogxapher.s, forms a brilliant episode 
to his regular canipaign.s, Ostia, the seaport of Rome, was, 
among the places in the papal territory, forcibly occupied by 
Charles the Eighth, and on his retreat, !»ad been left to a 
Erenth garrison under the command of a Biscayan adventurer 
named MenaMo Guerii. The place was so situated as entirely 
to command the mouth of the Tiber, enabling the piratical 
horde who garrisoned it almost wholly to destroy the commerce- 
of Borne, ^ and even to neduce the city to great distress for want 
of provisions. The imbecile government, incapable of defend- 
ing itself, implored GonsaLvo's aid in (nslod^ni? this nest of 
formidable freebooters. The Spanish general, who was now at 
lei.snre, complied ndth the pontiff’s solicitations, and soon after 
presented himself before Ostia, with his little corps of troops, 
amounting in aU to three hundred horse and fifteen hundred 
foot. (2) • 

Gnerri, tajssting to the strength of hi.s defences, refused to 
surrender.' "‘ Gonsal VO, after coolly iireparing his batteries, 
opened a heavy cannonade on the place, which, at the end of 
five days, effected a praotioahle breach in the walls. In the 
mean time, Gareilasso de la Vega, the Castilian ambassador at 
the papal coni't, who could not boar to remain inactive so near 
the field where laurels were to he won, came to Gonsalvo'a 
support, with a handful of his own coimtiymen resident ia 
Piome, This gallant little band.^scaling the walls on the oppo- 
site side to that assailed by Gonsalvo, etfected an entrance into 
the to'wn, while the garrison was occupied with maintaining 
the breach against the main body of. the Spaniards. Thn.s sur- 
prised, and hemmed in on both sides, Gnerri and his associates 
■made no fiu-ther resistance, hut surrendered them.selves pri- 
soners of ■war ; and Gonsalvo, ■with more clemency than was 
■usuail^y sho-wn on such, occasions, stopped the carnaw, and 
reserved his captives to grace his entry into the eapital.(S) 

Tliis was made a few days after, ■with aU the pomp of a 

(1) Zurita, Hist, del Rey Hernando, Ub. 2 , cap. 35, 36.— Abarca, Reyea 
de Aragon, rey 30, cap. 9.— Garibay, Compendio, tom. ii. lib. 19, cap. 5 . 
— Coraiues, Memoires, liv, 8, chap. 23.-“Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. J69, 

( 2 ) Giovio, Vita Magni Gonsalvi, Rb. I, p. 221 .— Chronica del Gran Capitaii, 
cap. 30.— Zurita, Hist, del ReyHei'nando,llb.3,cap.l.— Villeneuve, Meraoireii, 
p. 31/. 

(3) Gio'vio, Vita Magni Gonsalvi, p. 222.— Quintana, Espanoles Cclebresy 
tom. i. p. 234, 
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Koxnan triumph. The Spanish general entered by the gate of 
Ostia, at the head of his martial .stiuadrons in battle army, 
■with colours flying and music playing, while the rear ■was 
brought up by the captive chief and his confederates, so long 
the terror, now the derision of the populace. The balconies 
and ■windows were crowded 'with spectators, and the .streets 
lined with multitudes, who shouted forth the name of Gonsalvo 
de Cordova, the “ deliverer of Rome ! ” The procession took its 
■way through the principal streets of the city towards the Vati- 
can, where Alesander the Sixth awaited its approach, seated 
under a canopy of state in the chief saloon of the palace, sur- 
rounded by his gient ecclesiastics and nobiKfy. On Gonsalvo’s 
entrance, tbe cardinals rose to i-eoeive him. The Spanish 
general knelt down to receive the benediction of the pope, but 
the latter, raising him up, kissed him on the forehead, and 
complimented him with the golden rose# which the Holy See 
was accustomed to dispense as a reward of its most devoted 
champions. 

in the conversation which ensued, Gonsalvo obtained the 
pardon of Guorri and his associates, and an exemption from 
taxes for the oppressed inhabitants of Ostia. In a subsequent 
part of the discourse, the pope taking occasion most inoppor- 
tunely to accuse the Spanish sovereigns of unfavourable dispo- 
sitions i owards ’himself, Gonsalvo replied with much warmth, 
enumerating the various good offices rendered by them to the 
chtu'ch ; and roundly taxing the pope with ingrati'tudo, somo- 
•what bluntly advised him to reform his life and conversation, 
which brought scandal on all Christendom. His holiness 
testified no indignation at ■ this unsavoury rebuke of the 
Great Captain, though, as the historians with some naivete 
inform us, he was greatly surprised to find the latter so fluent 
in discourse, and so well instructed in matters foreign to his 
profession.(l) 

_^ Gonsalvo experienced the most honourable reception from 
King Frederic on his return to Naples. During his continuance 
there, he was lodged and sumptuously entertained in one of the 
royal fortresses ; and the grateful monarch requited his services 
with the title of duke of St. Angelo, and an estate, in Abruzzo, 
containing three thousand vassals. He had before pressed 
these honours on the victor, who declined aeeepting them till 
ho had obtained the consent of his o^wn sovereigns. Soon after, 
Gonsalvo, quitting Naples, revisited Sicily, where he adjuated 
certain difl'erenoes which had arisen betwixt the viceroy and 
the inhabitants respecting the revenues of the island. Then 
embarking with his whole force, he reaehed the shores of Spain 
in the month of August, 1498. His return to his native land 

_ (1) Giovio, Vita Magni Gonsalvi, p. 222. — Zurita, Hist, del Rey Hernando, 
iib. 3, cap, l.—Guicciardini, Istoria, lib. 3, p. 175 . — Clirdiiica del Gran Capitan, 
cap. 30. 
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was greeted witli a general enthusiasm, for more grateful to 
his patriotic heart than any homage or honoru’S conferred hy 
foreign prinoe.s. Isabella welcomed him with, pride and satis”- 
faction, as hamg fuUy vindicated her preference of him to his 
more experienced rivals for the diffleiut po-st of Italy ; and 
herdinand did not hesitate to declare, that the Calabrian cam- 
paigns reflected more lustre on his crown than the conquest of 
Granada. (1) 

The total expulsion of the Frendi from Kaples brought hos- 
tilities^ between that nation and Spain to a close. The latter 
had gained her point, and the former had little heart to resiune 
so disastrous an enterprise. Before this eveflt, indeed, overtm-es 
had been made by the French court for a separate treaty with 
Spain. The latter, however, was unwilling to' enter into any 
compact without the participation of her allies. After the total 
abandonment of the French enterprise, there seemed to exist no 
further pretext for prolonging the war. The Spanish govern- 
rnept, moreover, had little cause for satisfaction tvith its confe- 
derates. Tlie emperor had not co-operated in tho descent on the 
enemy’s frontier, aocording to agreement; nor had the alKcs 
ever reimbursed Spain for the heavy charges incuiredin fulfill- 
ing her part of the engagements. The Venetians were taken 
up with securing to themselves as much of the Neapolitan 
territory as they could, by wayofindemnifioatfon for their own 
e.xpenses.(2) The dulco of Milan had already made a separate 
treaty with King Chai'les. In _short, every member of the 
league, after the first alarm .suhsided, had shown itself ready 
to saoi'ifi,oe tho common weal to its own piivate ends. With 
these causes of disgust, the Spanish government consented to a 
truce with France, to begin for itself on the 5th of March, and 
for tho allie.s, if they chose to be included in it, seven weeks 
later, and to continue till the end of October, 1497. This truce 
was .subsequently prolonged, and, after the death of Charles the 
Eighth, terminated in a definitive treaty of peace, signed at 
Mareonssi, August 5th, 149S.(3) 

In the discussions to which these arrangements gave rise, 
the project is said to have been broached for the conquest and 
division of the kingdom of Naples by the combined powers of 
France and Spain, which was carried into eflhot' some years 
later. According to Gomin.es, the proposition originated with 
the Sppnish court, although it saw fit, in a subsequent period 

(1) Giovio, Vita Magni Gonsalvi, p. 223. — Clir^nicadcl Gran Capitan, cap. 31 1 
32. — Zurita, Hisfc. del Rey Hernando, lib. 3, cap. 38. 

(2) Comines says, ■with some in. reference to the places in Naples 

■which the Venetians had got into their possession, ** Je croy quo Icur intention 
n'est point de les reudre > car ils ne Pont point de co'ust'unie quand elles leur 
sent blenseantes comme sent cellescy, qui sont du coste de leur goufre de 
Veiiise." — Memoire.’S, p. 104. 

i'3) Guicciardini, Istoria, lib. 3, p. 17s.— Znrlte,, Hist, del Rey Hernando, 
lib. 2, cap. 445 lib. 3, cap. 13, 10, 21, 26.— Comiaes, Mdmoires, liv. 8, chap. 23, 
II. H 
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of the negotiations, to disavow the faot.(l) The Spanish writers, 
on the other hand, impute the first suggestion of it to the 
Trench, who, they say, went so far as to specify the details 
of the partition subsequently adopted ; according to which tho 
two Calabrias were assigned to Spain. However tbis inajr be, 
there is little doubt that Terdiuand had long since entertained 
the idea of asserting Ms claim, at some time or other, to the 
crown of hfaples. He, as well as his father, and, indeed, the 
whole nation, had heheld ’with dissatisfaction the transfer of 
what they deemed them rightful inheritance, pimehased by 
the blood and treasure of Aragon, to an illegitimate branch 
of the family. TKS accession of S’rederic, in particular, who 
came to the throne with the support of the Angevin party, the 
old enemies of Aragon, had given great umbrage to tile Spanish 
monarch. 

Tho Castilian envoy, Gareilasso de la Tega, agreeably to the 
instructions of his court, urged Alexandar tho Sixth to withhold 
the investiture of the kingdom from Frederic, hut nuavailingly, 
as the pope’s ‘interests were too closely connected by marriage 
with those of the royal family of Haples. Under these circum- 
stances, it was somewhat doubtful what course Gonsalvo should 
be directed to pursue in the present exigency. That pnident 
commander, however, found the now monarch too strong in the 
aft'eotions of his'people to he distiubed at present. All that now 
remained for Ferdinand, therefore, was to re.st contented with 
the po3sos.sion of the strong posts pledged for tho reimbursement 
of his expenses in the war, and to make such use of the corre- 
spondence which the late campaigus had opened to him in 
Calabria, that, when the time arrived for action, he might act 
with effect. (2) 

Ferdinand’s conduct through the whole of the Italian war 
had greatly enhanced his reputation throughout Europe for 
sagacity and prudence. It afforded a most advantageous 
comparison with that of Ms rival, Chailes the Eighth, whose 
very first act had been the smTeuder of so important a territory 
as lloussillon. The construction of the treaty relating to this, 
indeed, laid the SpaMsh monarch open to the imputation of 
artifice. But this, at least, did no violence to the political 
maxims of the age, and only made Mm regarded as the more 
shrewd and suhtxle- diplomatist; wMle, on the other hand, he 
appeared before the world in the imposing attitude of the 
delender of the church, and of the rights of Ms injured kins- 

(1) Comiues j^ives some ciiriows details respecting the French embassy, 
which he considers to have been completely outwitted by the superior manage- 
ment of the Spanish government, who intended nothing farther at this time 
by the proposal of a division, than to am'use the French court until the fate of 
Naples should be decided.-— Memoires, liv. S, chap. 23. 

( 2 ) Zurita, Hist, del Key Hernando, lib. 2 , cap. 26, 33. — Mariana, Hist, 
de Espafia, lib. 26, cap. I6. — Salazar de Mendoza, Monarquia, tom. i. lib. 3 , 
cap. 10. 
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man. His infinonce had beea clearly discernible in every 
operatioii of moment, -whether civil or military. He had been 
most active, throagh his ambassadors at Genoa, Venice, and 
Home, in stirring up the great Italian oonl'ederaey, -whioli 
eventually broke the power of lung Charles ; and his repre- 
sentations had tended, as much as any other cause, to alarni 
the jealousy of Sforpa, to fix the vacillating polities of Alex- 
ander, and to quicken the cautions and dilatory movements 
of . Yonioe. He had shown equal vigour in action ; and contri- 
buted mainly to the snecoss of the war by bis operations on the 
side of Koussillon, and still more in Calabi^a. On the latter, 
indeed, he had not lavished any extraordinary expenditure ; 
a oircumstaneo partly attrilAitahle to the state .of his finances, 
severely taxed, as already noticed, by the Granadine -war, as 
well as hy the operations in lloussiilon, but in part, also, to his 
habitual frugality, -which with a very difierent spirit from that 
of his illustrious consent, always stinted the measure of Ms 
suppKe.5 to the bare exigency of the occasion. Portunately the 
genius of the Great Captain was so fruitful in resources as to 
supply every deficiency ; enahling him to accomplish such bril- 
liant results as eftectuaUy concealed auy poverty of preparation 
on the part of his master. 

The Italian wars -u'ere of signal importance to the Spanish 
nation. Until that time, they had been cooped up witliin the 
narrow limits of the Peninsula, uninstructed and taking little 
interest in the concerns of the rest of Jlurope. A new -unrld 
was now opened to tiiem. _ They v,'ero taught to measure 
their o-pm strength by collision with other power.s on a com- 
mon scene of action and success inspiring them with greater 
confidence, seemed to beokon them on towards the field where 
thej' were destined to achieve still more splendid triumphs. 

This war aftbrded them alsd a most useful lesson of tactics. 
The wai' of Granada had insensibly^ trained up a hardy militia, 
patient and capable of every privation and fatigue, and brought 
under strict subordination. This -was a great advance beyond 
the independent and disorderly habits of the feudal service. A 
most valuable corps of light -troops had been formed, schooled 
in all the -wild, irregular movements of guerilla warfare. 
But the nation was still defective in that steady well-disei- 
plined infantry, which, in the improved condition of military 
soienoe, seemed destined to decide the fate of battles in Europe 
thenceforward. 

The Calabrian oaippaigns, wMch -were suited in*,some degree 
to tbo display of -their own tactics, fortunately gave the 
Spaniards opportunity for studying at leisure those of their 
adversaaies. The lesson was not lost. Before the end ofihe 
-war, important innovations were made in the discipline and 
arms of the Spanish soldier. The Swiss pike, or lance, -u’hioh, 
as has been already noticed, Gonsalvo de Cordova had mingled 
E 2 
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■with, the short sword of his owu legions, now became the 
regular weapon of one-third of the infantry. The division of 
the various corps in the cavalry and infantry services was 
arranged on more scientific principles, and the whole, in short, 
completely re-organised.(l) 

Uefore the end of the war, preparations were made for em- 
bodying a national militia, which should take the place of the 
ancient hermandad. Laws were passed regulating the equip- 
ment of every individual acOording to his property. A man’s 
arms "were declared not liable for debt, even to the crown ; and 
smiths and other artificers were restricted, udder severe penal- 
ties, from working* them up into other articles. (2) In 1496, 
a census was taken of all person^ capable of bearing arms ; 
and by an ordinance dated at Yallaaolid, February 22nd in 
the same year, it was provided that one out of every twelve 
inhabitants, between twenty and forty-five years of age, 
should he enlisted in the service of the stcite, whether for foreign 
war, or the suppression of disorders at home. The remain- 

(1) Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. tom. vi. Ilust. 0.— Zurita, Hist, del Key Her- 
nando, lib. 3, cap. 6. The ancient Spaniards, who were as noted as the 
modem for the temper and finish of their blades, used short swords, in the 
management of which they w'ere very adroit. Hispano,” says Livy, 
“ punctim magis quam cassim, adsucto petcrc hostem, brevitate habiles 
[giadii] et cum miicronibns.” (Hist. lib. 22, cap. -17.) Sandoval notices the 
short sword, “ cortas espadas,” as the peculiar weapon of the Spanish soldier 
in the twelfth century. — Histoiia dc los Reyes de Castilla y cle Leon (Madrid, 
1792}, tom. ii. p. 240. 

(2) Pragmdticas del Reyno, fol. 83, 127, 129. The former of these ordi- 
nances, dated Tara^ona, Sept. 18th, 1495, is e.N;tremely precise in spccifpng 
the appointments required for each individual. Among other improvements 
introduced somewhat earlier, may be mentioned that of organi-sing and 
thoroughly training a small corps of hcavy-armed cavalry, amounting to 
twenty-five hundred. The number of men-at-arms had been greatly reduced 
in tho’kingdom of late years, in consequgnee of the exclusive demand for the 
gineies iii the Moorish war. (Oviedo, Qnincuagenas, MS.) Ordinances were 
also passed for encouraging the breed of liorses, which had suffered greatly 
from the preference very generally given by the Spaniards to mules. This had 
been carried to such a length, that, while it was nearly impossible, according 
to Bernalde^, to mount ten or twelve thousand cavalry on horses, ten times 
that number could be provided with mules. (Keyes CatOlicos, MS. cap. 184.) 
" E porque si a csto se diessc lugar,” says one of the /jwg’waV/eas, adverting 
to tMs evil, “ muy prestamente se pertleria en nuestrus reynos la nobleza de 
la cau^eria que eii ellos suele auer, e se oluidaria el exercicio militar de que 
enlostiempospassados nuestra nacionde Espafia ha alcan9ado gran fama e 
loorj” it was ordered that no person in the kingdom should be allowed to, 
keep a mule, unless he owned a horse alsoj and that none but ecclesiastics 
and women should be allowed the use of mules in the saddle. These edicts 
were enforced with the utmost rigour, the king himself setting tlic example of 
conformity to them. By these seasonable precautions, the breed of Spanish 
horses, so long noted throughout Europe, was restored to its ancient credit, 
and the mule consigned to the humble and appropriate offices of drudgery, or 
raised only for exportation. For these and similar provisions, see Piugmdticas 
del Reyno, fol. 127—132. Mateo Aleman’s •whimsical pjcaresco novel, Guzman 
d’Alfarache, contains a comic adventure, showing the excessive rigour with 
which the edict against mules was enforced, as late as the does of I^ilip II. ’s 
reign. The passage is extracted in Roscoe’s elegant version of the Spanish, 
novelists, vol. i. p. 132. 
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ing eleven were iiablo_ to be called on in case of m’ffent 
necessity. These rccrait.s were to be paid during actual ser- 
vice, and excused from taxes ; the only legal c^cempts were the 
clergy, hidalgos, and i>auper.s. A general renew and in.spoe- 
tion of arras were to take place every year, in the niontli.s of 
March and September, when prizes were to be awarded to those 
best accoutred, and most expert in the use of their weajions. 
Such were the judicious regulations by which every citizen, 
without bein^ withdrawn from his regular occupation, was 
gradually trained up for the national ‘’dcfoncc ; and which, 
without the oppressive incumbrance of a numerous standing- 
army, placed tire -whole effective force of tSte country, prompt 
and lit for action, at the disposal of the government, -whenever 
the public good should call for it.(l) 


CHAPTER IV. 

ALLIANCES OF THE llOTAL FAjfflLy.— DEAMI OF PniNCE .TOHIt 
AND PEIirCESS IS.tnELLA. 


Royal Family of Castile— Matrimonial j^lliances TTith Portugal— With Austria 
— Marriage of John and Margaret— Death of Prince Jolm— Tlie Queeu*a 
Reslifnation — Independence of the Cortes of Aragon.— Death of the Prinee-ss 
Isabella— Recognition of her infant son Miguel. 

The credit and authority -w-hich the Castilian sovereigns estab- 
lished by the Bueeoss of their arms, were greatly raised by the 
matiimonial connections whi^h they formed for their childi'cn. 
This was too important a spring of their policy to be passed 
over in silence. Tlic-ir family consisted of one son and four 
daughters, whom they carefully educated in a manner befitting 
-their high rank ; and who repaid their solicitude by exemplary 
filial obedience, and the early manifestation of virtues rare oven 
in a private station. (2) They seem to have inherited many of 

(1) See a copy of the ordinance tsdeen from the Archives of Simancas, apud 
Mem. (le la Acad, de Hist. tom. vi. Apencl. 13. When Francis I., who was 
de.stincd to feel the effects of this careful military discipline, beheld, during his 
detention in Spain, in the hegiimingof the following centup*, striplings wth 
scarce down upon the chin, all armed with swords at their sides, he is said to 
have cried out, “O bienaventurada Espana. que pare y eria los hombres 
armadosi’* (L. Marineo, Cosas Memorablcs, lib. 5.) An exclamation not 
unworthy of a Napoleon,— or an Attila. 

( 2 ) The princess Dona Isabel, the eldest daughter, was bom at Duefias, 
October, 1 st, I47if. Their second cliild. and only son, Juan, prince of the 
Asturias, was not bom until eight years later, June 30th, 1478, at Seville. 
Dofia Juana, whom the queen used playfully to call her “mother-hi-law,” 

from her resemblance to King Ferdinand’s mother, was bom at Toledo, 
November, dtli, 1479. Doha Maria was bom at Cordova, in 1482 j and Doiia 
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the qualities ■whioh distinguished theii’ illustrious mother; 
great decorum and dignity of manners, oomhined with ardent 
sensibilities and.nnafleeted piety, which, at least in the eldest 
and favourite daughter Isaholla, was unhappily strongly 
tinctured with bigotry. They eoiud not, indeed, pretend to 
their mother’s comprehensive mind and talent for business, 
although there seems to have been no deflciency in these 
respects ; or, if any, it was most effectually supplied by their 
excellent education. (1) " 

The marriage of the princess Isabella with Alonso, the heir 
of the Portuguese crown, in 1490, has been already noticed. 
This had been eagerly desired by her parents, not only for 
the possible contingency, which it afforded, of bringing the 
various monarchies of the Peninsula under one head (a design 
of which they never wholly lost sight), but from the wish to 
conciliate a formidable neighboiu', who possessed various 
means of annoyance, which he had shown.no reluctance to 
exert. The reigning monarch, John the_ Second, a bold and 
crafty prince,' had never forgotten, his ancient quarrel with the 
Spanish sovereigns in support of thoir rival, Joanna Bcltranga, 
or Joanna the Sun, as she was generally called in the Castilian 
oourt after she had taken the veil. John, in open contempt of 
the treaty of Alcantara, and indeed of all monastic rule, had 
not only removed his relative from the convent of Santa Clara, 
hut had permitted her to assume a royal state, and subscribe 
herself “I the Queen.” This empty insult he aoeomponied 
with more serious efforts to form such a foreign alliance for the 
liberated princess as should seom-e her the support of some arm 
more powerful than his own, and enable her to renev.' the 
straggle for her inheritance with better chance of success. (2) 
These flagrant proceedings had provoked the admonitions of 
the lioinan sec, and had formed *the topic, as may be believed, 
of i-edeated, though inefl’eotual remonstrance from the court of 
Castile. (3) 

It seemed probable that the union of the princess of the 

Catalina, the fifth and last child, at Alcala de Henares, Decemher Sth, 1 48.1. 
'Hie daughters all Jived to reign ; buttheir brilliant destinies ■were clouded vvith 
domestic afflictions, from which royalty could afford no refuge. — Carbajal, 
Anales, MS. loc. mult. 

(1) The only exception to these remarks was that afforded by the infanta 
Joaima, whose unfortunate eccentricities, developed in later life» must be im- 
puted indeed to bodily infirmity. 

(2) Nine different matches were proposed for Joanna in the course of her 
life j but they all vanished into air, and **tlie excellent hady,” as she was 
usually called by the Portuguese, died, as she had lived, in single blessedness, 
at the ripe age of sixty-eight. In the Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. tom. vi. 
the nineteenth Jlustracion is devoted to this topic, in regard to which Father 
Itflorez shows sufficient ignorance or inaccuracy.— Reynas Cathdiicas, tom. ii. 

p. 780. 

(3) IiiBtruetions relating to this matter, wi’itten with the queen’s ciuni 
hand, BtUl exist in the archives of Simancas.— Mem. de la -Acad, de Hist, ubl 
supra. 
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Astul'ias the heii‘ of Portugal, as originallj' provided by the 

treaty of Alcantara, would so far idtotify the interests oi' the 
respecth'o parties as to remove all further cauae of disquietude. 
The new bride was received in Portugal in a spirit which gave 
cordial assui'ance of these friendly relations for the futui'e ; and 
the court of Lisbon celebrated the auspicious nuptials with the 
gorgeous magnifleenee for which, at this period of its successful 
enterprise, it v/as disting-uished above every other court in 
Christendom. (1) (Jiov. 22, 14B0.) * 

Alonso's death, a few months after this event, however, 
blighted the fair hopes which had hegiin^o open of a more 
friendly feeling between the two countries. His unfortunate 
widow, unable to endure the scenes of her short-lived happi- 
ness, soon withdrew into her own country to seek such con- 
solation as she could find in the bosom of her family. _ There, 
abandoning herself to the melancholy regrets to wliioh her 
serious and pensive teiftper naturally disposed her, she devoted 
her hour.s to works of piety and benevolence, resplved to enter 
no more into engagements which had thrown so dark a cloud 
over the morning of her life.(_2) 

On King' John’s, death, in 1495, tho crown of Portugal 
devolved on Emanuel, that enlightened monarch, who had the 
glory in the vei'y commencement of his reign of solving the 
gi'and problem, which had so long perplexed the world, of the 
existence of an 'undiscovered passage to the East, This prineo 
had eonoeived a passion for tire young and beautiful Isabella 
during her brief residence in Lisbon; and, soon a'fter his 
accession to the throne, he despatched an embassy to tho 
Spanish court inviting her to share it with him. But the 
princess, ■wedded to the memory of her early love, declined the 
proposals, notwithstanding they were sti'ongly seconded by 
the wishes of her parents, who, however, were un'willing to 
constrain their daughter’s inclinations on so delicate a point, 
■trusting perhaps to -the effects of time, and the perseverance of 
her royal suitor. (3) 

;i) La Clfide, Histoh-e de Portugal, tom. iv. p. 100. The Portuguese 
historian Faria y Sousa expends half a dozen foho pages on these royal revel- 
ries, -which cost six mouths^ preparation, and taxed, the wits of the most 
Imlshed artists and artificers in. France, England, Flanders, Castile, and Por- 
tugal. (Europa Portijguesa, tom. ii. pp. 453 et seq.) "VVe see, throughout, 
the same luxury of spectacle, the same elegant games of chivalry, as the tilt 
of reeds, the rings, and the like, -which the Castilians adopts from the 
Spanish Arabs. 

( 2 j Zurita, Hist, del Key Hernando, tom. v. fol. il8.—Abarca, Keyes ds 
Aragon, tom. ii- ful. 312. 

(3) Zurita, Hist, del Key Hernando, tom. v. fol. 78, 82. — La Cledc, Hist, dc 
Portugal, tom. iv. p. gs.— Peter Mar^, Opws Epist. epist. 14C. in a 

letter written at the close of l4gQ, thus speaks of the princess Isabella’s faithful 
attachment to her husband’s memory : “ IVliia fuit htyus feerainaj in abjicieu- 
dis seenndis nuptiis constantia. Tnntaestqjus modestia, tanta^-idualis cas- 
titas, ut nec mensapoat mailti mortem comederit, nec lauti ipdctimm degns- 
taverit. Jejuniis aese vigiliisque ita maceravit, ut sicco F.tipite siccior sit 
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In the mean while the Catholic sovereigns were oc-enpied 
with negotiation.s for thd* settlement of the other members of 
thou' family. The ambitious schemes of Charles the Eighth 
ostahlished a community of interests among the great Euro- 
pean states, such as had never before existed, or, at least, 
been understood i and the intimate relations thus introduosd 
naturally led to intermarriages between the principal powers, 
who, until this period, sof^ju to have been severed almost 
as far asunder as if oceans had rolled between them. The 
Spanish monarchs in particular had rarely gone beyond the 
limits of the Penijisula for their family a’Uianoea. The new 
confederacy into which Spain had, entered, now opened the 
way to more remote connections, which were destined to 
exercise a permanent inilueneo on the future polities of 
Europe. It was whUo Charles_ the Eighth was wasting his 
time at Haples, that the marriages were arranged between 
the royal houses of Spain and Austria, By which the weight of 
these groat powers was thrown into the same scale, and the 
balance of Europe unsettled for the greater part of the following 
century. (1) 

The treaty provided that Prince John, the heir of the Spanish 
monarchies, then in his eighteenth year, should be united with 
the princess Margaret, daughter of the emperor Maximilian : 
and that the archduke Philip, his son andheii', and sovereign of 
the Low Countries in his mother's right, should mai'ry Joanna, 
.second daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella. No dowry was to 
be required with either princess. (2) 

In the course of the following year, arrangements wore also 
concluded for the marriage of the youngest daughter of the 
Castilian sovereigns with a prince of the royal house of 
England, the first example of the kind for more than a 
century. (3) Ferdinand had cultivated the good-will of Henry 
the Seventh, in the hope of drawing him into the confederacy 
again.st the French nionaz'ch ; and in this had not wholl3’ 
failed, although the wary king seems to have oomo into it 
rather as a silent partner, if we may so say, than A\ith the 

effecta. Suffulta rubore pevturbatur, quandocimtiuo tie jugali thalamo scrnio 
intexitur. Parenbim tameii aJiquantlo precibus, veluti olfacimus, inflectetui'. 
Viget foma, futurara vestri regis Emmanuelis uxorem.”— Epibt, ITJ • 

(ij Zurita, Hist, del Rcy Hcniando, tom, v. fol. 63. 

(2) Zurita, Hist, del Rey Heniando, tom. v. lib, 2, cap. 5.— Ferreras, Hi-st. 
.d’Espagne, tom. viii. p. i6f). 

(3) I believe there is no instance of such a union, s^ivc that of John of Gaunt, 
duke of I.ancaster, with Doha Constanza, daughter of Peter the Cruel, in 1371, 
from whom Queen Isabella was lineally deaueuded on the father’.s side. The 
title of Prince of the Asturias, appropriated to tlie heir apparent of Castile, wafi 
first created for the infant Don Hcmry, afterwards Hemy III., on occasion of 
his man'iage with John of Gaunt’s daughter in 1388. It was profe-sscdly in 
imitation of the English title of Prince of \V ales j and the Asturias was selected, 
as that portion of the ancient Gothic monarchy which had never bowed 
beneath the Saracen yoke.— Florez, Reynas Cathdlicas, tom. ii. pp. 708— 715 .— 
Jilendoza, Dignidades, lib, 3, cap. 23, 
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intention of affording any op^n or very active oo-operation.(l) 
Tlie relations of amity between tbe two courts were still 
furtbcr strengthened by the treaty of niarriaM above alluded 
to, finally adjusted October 1st, 14U6, and ratified the following 
year, between Arthur prince of Wales, and the infanta Dona 
Catalina, conspicuous in English history, equally for her mis- 
fortunes and her virtues, as Catharine of Aragon. (2) The 
Erenoh viewed with no httlo jealousy the progress of these 
various negotiationsj which they zealously endeavoured to 
thwart by all the artifices of diplomacy. But King Ferdinand 
had sufficient address to socure in his interests persons of the 
highest credit at the courts of Henry an^ Maximilian, who 
promptly acquainted him ’with the intrigues of the French 
government, and effectually aided in counteracting them. (3) 

The Engli.sh connection was necessarily deferred for some 
years, on account of the youth of the parties, neither of whom 
exceeded eleven years»of age. No such impediment occurred 
in regard to the (German alliances ; and measures were taken 
at once for providing a suitable conveyance for tho infanta 
Joanna into Flanders, which should bring back the princess 
Margaret on its return. By the end of summer, in 1-196, a 
lieet consisting of one hundred and thirty vessels, large and 
small, strongly manned and thoroughly equipped, with all the 
means of defenee against the French cruisers, was got ready 
for sea in the ports of Guipuseoa and Biscay. (4) Tlie whole was 

(1) Zurita, Hist, del Key Hernando, lib. 2, cap. as.—Rynier, Fcedera (Lon- 
flnn, 1/27), voL xil. pp. 042. FerUinand used his good offices to mediate 
a peace between Henry Vll. and the king of Scuts j and it is a proof of the 
respect eiiterteined for him by both these monarchs, tiiat they ngr^^ed to refci* 
their disputes to his arbitration. (Ryiner, Fccdera, vol. xii. p. dri.) *'An(I 
so,*' says the old chronicler Hall, of the EnijUsh prince, beying confederate 
and alied by treatie and league with all his neighbors, he gratefied with his 
nioost hoartie thanks kyng- Ferdinand and the queue ais wife, to which woman 
none other was comparable in lier tyme, lor that they were the mediators, 
organes, and instrumentes by the which the truce was concluded betweiie the 
Scottish kyiige and him, and rewarded his arabassadoure moo.st liberally and 
bountefidly.” — Chronicle, p. 483. 

(2) See the maiTiage treaty in Bymer (Fcedera, toI. xii. iJp. 658 — 665). The 
marriage ha<I been arrangeil betwe'en the Spanish and English courts as far 
back as March, 1489, when the eldei* of the parties liad not yet reached the fifth 
year of her age. This was confirmed by another, more full and definite, in the 
following year, MQO. By this treaty it was stipulated tliat Catharine's portion 
should be 200,000 gold crornis, one-half to be paid down at the date of her 
marriage, and the remaitider in two equal payments in the course of the tw'(r 
yeai's ensuing. Tlie prince of Wales was to settle on her oue-third of the 
revenues of the principality of Wales, the dukedom of Cornwall, and earldom 
of Chester.— Rymer, Foetlera, vol. xil. pp. 4U — -417* 

(3) ^‘Procuro," says Zurita, “quese efFectuassen los matiimonios tlesus 
hijos, no solo con promesas, pero con dadivas que se hizieron a los privados 
de aqucUos principes, que eii eilo enteudian." — Hist, del Hey Hernando, lib. 2 , 
cap. 3. 

(4) Historians differ, as iisual, as to the strength of this armament. Martyr 
makes it no ve.sseis, and 10,000 eoldiars (Opus Epist. epist. 368); while 
Bernaldez carries the number to 130 sail, and 25,000 soldiers {Reyes Catdlicos, 
MS. cap, 153). Ferreras adopts the latter estimate (tom. vill. p. 173 ). Martyr 
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placed under the direotion of Don Padrique Enriquez, admiral 
of Castile, who carried with him a splendid show of oMvaby, 
chiefly drawn from the northern provinces of the Idngdom. 
A more gallant dnd heautiful armada never before quitted the 
shores of Spain, The infanta Joanna, attended by a numerous 
suite, arrived on board the fleet towards the end of August, at 
the port of Loredo, on the eastern border.? of the Asturias, 
where she took a last farewell of the queen her mother, who 
had postponed the horn’ of «separation as long as possible, by 
-aooompanying her daughter to the place of embarkation. 

The weather, soon after her departiue, became extremely 
rouA and tempesteous ; and it was so long before any tidings 
of the squadron reached the queen; that her affectionate heart 
was filled with the most distressing apprehensions. She sent 
for the oldest and most experienced navigators in these bois- 
terous noithern seas, consulting them, says Martyr, day and 
night on the probable causes of delay, the prevalent courses of 
the winds at that season, and the various difficulties and 
dangers of the voyage ; bitterly regretting that the troubles 
with I'rance prevented any other means of communication 
than the treacherous element to which she had trusted her 
daughter.(l) Her spirits were still further depressed at this 
juncture by the death of her own mother, the dowager Isabella, 
who, rmder the mental infirmity with which she had been 
visited for many years, had always experienced the most 
devoted attention fi'om her daughter, who ministered to her 
necessities rrith her own hands, and watched over her deolining 
years with the most tender solicitude.(2) 

At length the long-desired intelligence came of the arrival of 
the Castilian fleet at its place of destination. It had been so 
grievously shattered, however, by tempests, as to require being 
refitted in the ports of England. Several of the vessels were 
lost, and many of Joanna’s attendants perished, from the incle- 
mency of the weather, and the numerous hardships to which 
they wore exposed. The infanta, however, happily reached 
Elanders in safety, and, not long after, her nuptials with the 
arohdulve Philip vreve celebrated in the city of Lisle with aU. 
suitable pomp and solemnity. 

The fleet was detained until the ensuing winter, to transport 
the destined bride of the yormg prince of the Asturias to Spain, 
This lady, who had been affianced in her cradle to Charles the 
Eighth of Prance, had received her education in the court of 
Paris. On her intended husband’s marriage with the heiress of 

may have intended only the galleys and regular troops, while Bemalflez, more 
loosely, included ves.sel5 and seamen of every descriiJtion. See also the royal 
ordinances, ap. Coleceion de Cedulas (tom. i. Nos. yg, 80, 82), whose language 
imphea a yery large number, witliout specifying it. 

(1) Peter Mart}^, Opus Epist. epist. 172.— Carbajal, Anales, MS, afio 1496 
Mariana, Hist, de Espana, tom. ii. lib. 26, cap. 12. 

(2) Corb^al, Anales, MS. auo 149C. — ^Peter Maiiyr, Opus Epist. epist.’ 172. 
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Brittany, slie had been returned to her native land under cir- 
cumstances 01 iudignitjf never to be fbrwven by the house of 
Austria. She was now in the seventeenth year of her age, and 
had already given ample promise of those unoWmon powers of 
mind which distinguished her in riper years, and of which she 
has left abundant evidence in varioms written compositions.(l) 

On her pa.s.5age to Spain, in mid-winter, tire fleet eneountered 
sueh tremendous gales, that part of it was shipwrecked, and 
Margaret’s vessel had well-nigb foundered. She retained, 
however, sufficient eompo.sure, amidst the perils of her situa- 
tion, to indite her own epitaph, in the form of a pleasant 
distich, which Bontenelle has made the si^jeet of one of liis 
amusing dialogue.s, where ihe affects to consider the fortitude 
displayed hy her at this awful moment as surpassing that of 
the philosophic Adrian in his dsung hour, or the vaunted 
heroism of Cato of Utica.(2) Fortunately, however, Margaret’s 
epitaph was not needed ; she arrived in safety at the port of 
Santander, in the Asturias, early in March 1497". 

The young prince of the Asturias, accompanied by the Idng 
his father, hastened towards the north to receive his royal 
mistress, whom they met and escorted to Burgos, where she 
was received with the highest marks of satisfaetion hy the 
queen and the whole coui-t. Preparations were instantly made 
lor solemnising the nuptials of the royal pair, 'after the expira- 
tion of Lent, in a style of magnificence such as had never 
before been witnessed under the present reign. The marriage 
ceremony took place on the 3rd of April, and wn.s performed by 
the ai-chbishop of Toledo, in the presence of the gTandees and 
principal nobility of Castile, the foreign ambassadors, and the 
delegates from Aragon. Among these latter were the magis- 
trates of the principal cities, clothed in their municipal insignia 
and crimson robes of office, who seem to h.ave had quite as im- 
portant parts assigned them hy their democratic communities, 
m this and all similm' pageants, as any of the nobility or 
gentry. The nuptials w^ere followed by a brilliaEt succession 
of fetes, tourneys, tilts of reeds, and other wai'Hke spectacles, 
in which the matchless chivalry of Spain poured into the lists 

(1) Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. 174. — Gaiibay, Compenclio, tom. ii. 
lib. 19,. cap. 6.— CiaiHard, lUvalite, tom. iii. pp- 416, 423.— Sandoval, Historia 
del Emperador Carlos V- (Amberes, 1661), tom, i. p- 2. These, compreliertdiiiff 
her verses, public addresses, and discoturee on her own life, have been collected 
into a single volume, under the title of La Coui'omie Jdargaritique,” Lyons, 
ir>49, by the French writer Jean la Mairc de Beiges, her faithful follower, but 
whose greatest glory it is to have been the instructor Clement Marot. 

(2) Fontenelle, CEavres, tom. i. dial. 4. 

Ci gist Margot, la gentil’ damoiselic, 

Qu^a deux maris, et encore ^tpucelle.” 

It must be allow'ed that Margaret’s quiet fiouc^aiance was much more Euited 
to Fontcnelle’s habitual taste, than the imposing scene of Cato’s death. 
Indeed, the French satirist was so averse to scenes of all kinds, that he h^ 
contrived to find a ridiculous side in this last act of the patriot Roman. 
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to disjolay tlieir magnificence and prowess in the presenea of 
their future queen. (1) The chronicles' of the day remark on 
the striking contrast exhibited at these entertainments, between 
the gay and familiar manners of Margaret and her Jlemish 
nobles, and the pomp and stately ceremonial of the Castilian 
court, to which, indeed, the Austrian princess, nnrtui'ed as she 
had been in a Parisian atmosphere, could never be wholly 
reconciled. (2) 

The marriage of the heir apparent could not have been cele- 
brated at a more auspicious xjeriod. It was in the midst of 
negotiations for a general peace, when the nation might reason- 
ably bopo to taste Ihe sweets of repose, after so many rminter- 
rupted years of war. Every bosom 'swelled with exultation in 
contemplating the glorious destinies of their country under the 
heneiicent sway of a prince, the first heir of the hitherto divided 
monarchies of Spain. Alas ! at the moment when Eerdinand 
and Isabella, blessed in the affections of J;heir people, and sur- 
rounded by all the trophies of a glorious reign, seemed to have 
reached the very zenith of human felicity, they were doomed to 
receive one of those mournful lessons which admonish ns that 
all earthly prosperity is hut a dream. (3) 

Hot long after Prince John’s marriage, the sovereigns had 
the satisfaction to witness that of their daughter Isabella,^ who, 
notwithstanding'her repugnance to a second union, had yielded 
at length to the urgent entreaties of her parents to receive the 
addresses of her Portuguese lover. She required as the price of 
this, however, that Emanuel should first banisli the Jews from 
his dominions, where they had bribed a resting-place sin(?e 
their exprdsion from Spain ; a cireumstanco to which the super- 

(P That these were not mere holiday sports, was proved by the melancholy 
death of Alonso de Cardenas, son of the coniendador of Leon, who lost liu? 
life in a toumcj'.— Oviedo, Quincuageuas, MS. bat. I, qtiiiic, 2, dial. l. 

(2) Carbajal, Anales, MS. afio 1497. — Mariana, Hist, ds Espafm, tom. ii. 
lib. 26, cap. 16.— Laimza, Historias, lib. 1, cap. 8.— Abarca, Reyes de Ai'agon, 
tom. ii. fol. 3S(?.— " Y aunque,*^ says the last author, a la princessa so lo 
dexarontodos sus criados, estilos, y entretemmientos, se la advirtio, qiie eu 
las cereraonias no havia de tratar a las personas Reales y Grandes con la- 
famiHaridad y llaneza dc las cases de Austria, Borgouia, y Franeijt, sino con la 
gravedad y mesnrada autoridart de los Reyes y nacioues de Espana!** The 
sixtli volume of the Spanish Academy of History contains tin inventory, taken 
from the arcliives of Siinancas, of the rich plate and jewels presented to the 
princess Margaret on. the day of her marriage. They ai’e said to be “ of sucli- 
value and perfect workmanship, that the like was never before seen.” (Ilust. 
II, i)p. 338 — 3-12.) Isabella had turned tlieae baubles to good account in tliC’ 
war of Granada. She was too simple in her taste to attach much value to 
luxury of apparel. 

(3) It is precisely tins period, or rather the whole period from 1-193 to M87, 
which Oviedo selects as that of the greatest splendour and festivity at the 
court of the Catholic sovereigns; — “ El ano <le 1493, y uno 6 dos despues, y 
aun hasta ei de 1497 auos fue cuando la corte de los Keyes CatOlicos Don 
Fernando e Dona Isabel de gloriosa memoria, mas alegrcs tiempos e mas 
regoziiados, %ino en su corte, d mas cncumbrada andubo la gain e las fiestas 
e sendcios de galaxies d damas.”— Qoincuagenas, MS. bat. i, quinc. 4, 
dial, 44. 
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stitioiis princess imputed the misfortunes ■which had failen of 
late on the^ royal house of Portugal. Emanuel, -whose o-vvu 
liberal mind revolted at this unjust and impolitic measure, was 
%yeak enough to allow his passion to get the hetter of his prin- 
oiple.s, and passed_ sentence of exile on every Israelite in his 
kingdom ; furnishing, perhaps, the only example in which love 
has been made one of the thousand motives for persecuting this 
unhappy race.(l) 

The marriage, ushered in nnd«' such ill-omened auspices, 
was celebrated at the frontier town of Valencia de rilcantain, 
in the presence of the Catholic sovereigns, ■without pomp or 
parade of any land. While they were detfined there, an ex- 
press amyed from .Salamantn, bringing tidings of the dangerous 
illness of their son, the prince^ of the Astiuia's. He had been 
seized with a fever in the midst of the pnhlio rejoicings to 
v/hieh his arrival with his youthful bride in that city had given 
rise. The symptoms stpoedily assumed an alarming character. 
The prince’s constitution, naturallydelieate, though strengthened 
by a life of habitual temperance, sunh -under the violence of the 
attack ; and when his father, who posted -with all possible e.x- 
pedition to Salamanca, arrived there, no hopes were entertained 
of his recovery. (2) 

Perdinaud, however, endeavoured to cheer Ms son -with hopes 
whiohhe did not feel himself; but the young ’prince told him 
that it was too late to be deceived ; that he was prepared to 
part with a world whieli, in its best estate, was filled with 
vanity and vexation ; and that all he now desired was, th'at hi.s 
parents might feel the same sincere resignation to the divine 
■will which lie experienced himself. Ferdinand gathered new 
fortiriide from the example of his heroic son, -whose presages 
were imhappily too soon verified. He expired on the 4th of 
October, M97, in the twentieth year of Ms age, in the same 
spirit of Christian iMilosophy -wMch he had displayed during 
Ms whole illness. (3) 

(1) Faria y Sousa, Earopa Portuguesa, tom. ii. pp. dSS, 400.— -La ClMe, 
Hist, lie Portugal, tom. iv. p. 93.— Ziuita, tom, v. lib. 3, cap. 6.— Lanuza, 
Historias, ubi supra. 

(2) Carbajal, Anales, MS. ano 140?'.— Florez, Reynas Cath61icas, tom. 5i. 
pp. 846, 84S.— Zurita, Hist, del Rey Hernando, tom. v. fol. 127, 128.— lia 
Clede, Hist, do Portugal, tom, iv. p. 101. — The physicians recommended a 
temporary separation of John from his young bride , a remedy, however, 
which, the queen opposed from conscientious scrapies somewhat singular : 

Hortantur medici Reginara, hortatur et Key, ut a priiicJpis latere Marga- 
ritam aliquautlo semoveat, interpellet. Inducias precantur. Protestantur 
perieulum ex iVequenti copula ephebo immincre ; qualiter cum suxerit, 
fjuamve subtristis incedat, consideret iternni atque itcrum monent; medullas 
iajUi, stomachum .hebetari se sentire Rcginm renimciant. Interddat, dnm 
licet, obstetque pirncipiis, instant. Nil proficiunt. Re.spondet Regina, homines 
non oportere, quos Deus jugali \'incalo jnnxerit, separare.’* — Peter Martyr, 
Opus Epist. ep. 17Q, 

(3) -Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. I®. — L. Marinco, Cosas Memorables, 
fol. 1S2.— Carbajal, Anales, MS. afio 1-197. — Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS. dial, de 
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By tile deatli of Jolm without heirs, the BuecessioadevolTed 
on his eldest gistor, the queen of Portugal. (1) Intelligence, 
however, was received soon after that event, that the arefidiike 
Philip, with the restless amhitiou whieh distinguished him in 
later life, had assumed for liimself and his wife Joanna the 
title of “ princes of Castile." Ferdinand and IsaheUa, dis- 
gusted ■with this proceeding, sent to request the attendance of 
the king and queen of Portugal in Castile, in order to secure a 
recognition of their rights by the national legisla'ture. The 
royal pail', accordingly, in ohedience to the summons, qnitted 
their capital of Lisbon early in the spring of 149S, In their 
progress through the country they were munificently enter- 
tained at the castles of the' great Castilian lords, and to-wards 
the close of April reached the ancient city oi Toledo, where the 
oortes had been convened to receive them. (2) 

After the usual oaths of recognition had been tendered, tvith- 
out opposition, by the, dilierent brancbes to the Portuguese 
prince.s, the court adjourned to Saragossa, -where the legislature 
of Aragon was assembled for a .similar piu'pose. • 

Some apprehensions -were entertained, ho-wever, of the rji- 

Ub. I9 j cap, — L. lilariuc.. . Cosas lleincrabJcs, foi. 152.— Blnticas, Corona- 
cionc?, p. 24S. It must he allowed to funiisli no nicaii proof of the excellence 
of rrincG John’s heart, that it wji.s not corrupted by the liberal doses of flat- 
teiy with which his worthy tutor was in the habit of regalijig him from timoto 
time. Take the beginning of one of Martyr's IetK*r .5 to hLs pupil in the follow- 
ing mode.st .strain : “ Miramle in pueritia senex, salve. Quot/iuot tecuia ver- 
aantur homines, sivo genere polleant, sivc ad obserpilum fortmire humiliorcs 
dsstiuati riiinistri, te laadant, extolhinh admirantur.”— Opus Epist. epist. gs. 

fl) Hopes were entertained of a male heir attheiinic of John’s ileath, as his 
widow was left pregnant 5 but these were fra.stratod by her bemg delivered of 
a still-bonii infant at tlie end of a few months. Margai’et did not contimie 
long in Spain. She experienced the most ritrcetionate treatment from the 
king and (lueeu, who made her an extremely liberal provision. IZurita, Hi.'ifc. 
del Key Henisuido, tom. v. lib. 3 , cap, 4 .) But her Flemish followers could not 
reconcile themselves to the reserv'e an<l burtlensonie cei’cmonial of the Casti- 
lian court, so different from the free and jocund life to which they had be^ 
accnstonied at home j and they prevailed on their mistress to return to her 
native land in the course of the year l i09- She was subse<iue'ntly married to 
the duke of Savoy, who died without issue in. less than three years j and 
Margaret pa.«sed the remainder of her life in widowlniad, being appointed by 
lier father, the emperor, to the government of the Netherland.?, which she 
administered with abilitj'. She died in 1530. 

(' 2 ) Maiina has transcribed from the archivc.s of Toledo the writ of .summons 
to that Cit>’ on this occasion.— Teoria, tom. ii. p. 16. — Zurita, Hist, del Rey 
Hernando, tom. v. lib. 3 , cap. 18.— Ucmaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 154. — 
La Clede, Hist, de Portugal, tom.iv. p. lOl.— Carbajal, Anales, MS. ano 1498. — 
Faria y Sousa, Europa Portuguesa, tom. ii. pp. 50», 501 . Tiie last writer ex • 
patiates with great satisfaction on the stately etiquette observed at the recep- 
tion of the Portuguese monarchs and their suite by the Spanish sovereigns. 
“ Queen Isabella,” he says, “ appeared leaning on the arm of her old favourite 
Gutierre de Cardenas, comendador of Leon, and of a Portuguese noble. Don. 
Juan de Sousa- Tiie latter took care to acquaint her with the rank and con- 
dition. of each of his countrymen, as thqy were presented, in order that she 
might the better adjust the measure of condescension and courtesy due to 
each} a perilous obligation,” he continues, “vrith all nations, but with the 
Portuguese most perilous ! ” 
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favoniable disposition of that hody, since the snccc-ssion of 
females -was not countenanced by the ancient nsag-e of the 
country ; and the Aragonese, as Martyr remarks in. one of his 
Epistles, “ were" well known to be a pertinacious race, who 
would leave no stone unturned in tho maintenance of their 
constitutional rights.” (l) 

These apprehensions were fv^y realised ; for, no sooner was 
the ob.ieot of the present meeting laid before oortes in a speech, 
from the throne, with which' paiJiamentary business ia Aragon 
was always opened, than decided opposition was manifested to 
a proceeding which it was declared had no precedent in their 
history. The succession of the crown, it was contended, had 
been limited by repeated testaments of their princes to male ' 
heirs ; and practice and public sentiment had so far eoinoided 
with this, that the attempted violation of the rule by Peter the 
Fourth, in favour of his own daughters, had plunged tho nation 
in a civil war'. It was further urged, that hy the will of the 
vary last monarch, John the Second, it was provided that the 
crown should'deseend to the male issue of his son Ferdinand, 
and, in default of such, to the male issue of Ferdinand’s 
daughters, to the entire exclusion of the females. At all 
events, it was better to postpone the consideration of this matter 
until the result of the queen of Portugal’s pi’e.CTancy, then far 
advanced, should he ascertained ; since, should it prove to he a 
son, all doubts of constitutional validity would he removed. 

In answer to these objections, it vras stated, that no express 
law exi.sted in Aragon, excluding females from the succession j 
that an example had ah-eady occurred, as far back indeed as 
the twelfth oentui'y, of a queen who held the erorra. in her own 
right ; that the acknowledged power of females to ti'ansmit tho 
right of succession necessarily inferred that right existing in 
tliemselves ; that the present monarch had doubtless as compe- 
tent authority as bis predecessors to regulate the law' of inhe- 
ritance, and that his aet, supported hy the supreme authority 
of oortes, might set aside any former disposition of the crown ; 
that this interference was called for by the pi'esent opportunity 
of maintaining the permanent union of Castile and Aragon, 
without which they must otherwise return to their ancient 
divided state, and comparative msignificanoe.(2) 

(1) Peter Miu'tj’r, Opus Ejiist. cpist. IQi. — Abaroa, Keye.s de Aragon, tom. ii. 
fol. 334 .— Mariana, Hist, de Espnna, tom. ii. lib. 2 / , cap. 3. 

( 3 ) Blancas, Comraentarii, p. 273 . — Idem, Coronacioiies, lib. 1 , cap. 18. 
Mariana, Hist, de EspaHa, tom. ii. lib. 27 , cap. 3. — ^Zurita, Hist, del Hey Her- 
nando, tom. V. tol, 55 , 56 . It is remarkable that the Aragonese should so 
readily have acquiesced in the right of females to convey a title to the crown 
■which they could not enjoy themselves. This tvas precisely the principle on 
which Edward III. set -up Ids claim to the throne of France, a principle too re- 
pugnant to the commonest rules of inheritance to obtain any countenance. 
The exclusion of females in Aragon could not pretend to be founded on any 
.express law, as in France ; but the practice, with the e.vception of a single 
example three centuries old, was quite as uniform. 
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These argunieats, Lower cogent, were far from being con- 
clusive with the opposite pai^ ; and the debate wa.s protracted 
to such length, that Isabella,, impatient of an o'pposition to what 
the practice in her own dominiona had taught her to regard as 
the inalienable right other daughter, inconsiderately exclaimed, 
“ It would be better to reduce the country by arms at once, 
than endure this insolence of the oortes.” 'To wMeh Antonio 
de Fonseca, the same cavalier who spoke his mind so fearlessly 
to King Charles the Eighth on. his mai'ch to Kaples, had the 
independence to reply, “That the Aragonese had only acted as 
good and loyal subjects, who, as they were r*oustomcd to mind 
their oaths, considered well before they took them ; and that 
they must certainly stand excused if they moved with caution, 
in an. nifair which they found so difficult to justify by precedent 
in their history,” (1) This blunt expostulation of the honest 
courtier, equally ereditahle to the sovereign who could endure, 
and the subject who could make it, was received in the frank 
spirit in which it was given, and probably opened Isabella’s 
oyea to her own precipitancy, as we tind no further allusion to 
coercive measures. 

Before anything was determined, the discussion was suddonly 
Iji’ought to a close by an unforeseen and most melancholy event, 
— the death of the queen of Portugal, the unfortunate subject 
of it. That princess had possessed a feeble constitution from 
lii.-r birth, with a strong tendency to pulmonary complaints. 
She had eaily felt a presentiment that she should not survive 
the birth of her child; this feeling strengthened as she ap- 
proached the period of her delivery ; and in le.ss than one hour 
. after that event, which took place on the 23rd of August, 1498, 
she expired in the arms of her afflicted parents. (2) 

Tliis blow was almost too much for the unhappy mother, 
whose spirits had not yet had time to rally since the death of 
her only son. . She, indeed, exhibited the outward marks of 
composure, testifying the entire resignation of one who had 
leaimed to rest her hopes of happiness on a better world. She 
schooled herself so far as to continue to take an interest m all 
her public duties, and to watoh over the common weal with the 
■.same maternal solicitude as before ; but her health gradually 
sunk under this accumulated load of sorrow, which threw a 
deep shade of melancholy over the evening of her life. 

The infant, whose birth had cost so deal', proved a male, and 
.received the name of Miguel, in honour of the saint on whose 

( 1 ) Blancas, Coronaciones, lib. 3, cap. 18.-— Zurita, Hist, del Key Hernando, 
irom- V. lib. 3, cap. 30. It is a proof of the liigh esteem in ’which. Isabella held 
this independent statesman, that we find liis name mentioned in her testament 
among half a dozen others, wliom she particularly recommended to her suc- 
cessors for their meritorious and loyal services. See the document in Dormer, 
Discursos Va.rios,p. 354. 

(2) Carbajal, Anales, MS. auos l47o, 1499, — Florez, Reynas Cathdlicas, 
tom. ii. pp. 840, 847 .— Faria y Sousa, EnrppaPortugue&a, tom. ii.p. S04. 

XT. F 
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day lie first saw tlie ligM. In order to dissipate, in some- 
degree, the general gloom occasioned by the late catastrophe, 
it was thoiiglit best to exhibit the young prince before the eyes 
of Ms future subjects ; and he was accordingly homo in the 
arms of liis nurse, in a magnificent litter, through the streets 
of the city, escorted by the principal nobility. Measures were 
then tahon for obtaining the sanction of his legitimate claims 
to the crown. "Whatever deuhts had been entertained of the 
validity of the mother’s title, there could he none whatever of 
the child’s ; since those who denied the right of females to 
inherit for themserres, admitted their power of conveying such 
a right to male issue. As a praikainary step to the public 
recogrdtion of the prince, it was necessary to name a guardian, 
who should be empowered to make the requisite engagements, 
and to act in his behalf. The Justice of Ai-agon, in his ofticial 
capacity, after due examination, appointed the grand-parents,. 
Iferdinaud and Isabella, to the office or guardians during his 
minority, which would e.vpire by law at the age of fourteen.(l) 

On Saturday, the 22nd of iSoptembcr, when the queen had. 
sufficiently recovered from a severe illness, brought on by her 
late sufi'eriugs, tlie four arms of the oortes of Aragon assembled 
in the house of deputation at Saragossa; and rerdinand and 
Isabella made oath as guardians of the heir apparent before 
the Justice, not to exercise any jiirisclictinn whatever in tho 
name of the young prince during his minority; engaging, 
moreover, as far as in their power, that, on his coming of age,, 
he should swear to respect the laws and liberties of the realm, 
before entering on any of the rights of sovereignty himself. The 
four estates then took the oatli of fealty to Prince Miguel, as 
lawful lieir and successor to the crown of Aragon ; with tlze 
protestation that it should not he construed into a precedent for 
exacting such an oath hereafter during tlic minority of the 
heir apparent. "With such watchful attention to constitutional 
forms of procedure did the people of Aragon endeavour to seouro 
their liberties ; forms whieii continued to he ob.scrved in later 
timet, long after those liberties had been swept away. (2) 

In the month of January of the ensuing year, tho yoimg- 
prinoo’s succession was duly confirmed by tho oortes of Castile, 

(1) Blancas, Cranmentarii, pp. 510, 511 — lUem, Cornuaciones, lib. .1, cap. ip. 

~-Geroiiimu Martel, Forma tie Celebrar Cortc.^ en fZ’atagoKa, Uill), 

cap. 44.~ALvaro Gomez, De Reims Geatis a Francisco Ximeaio Cisnerio 
(Conipluti, ino'y), fol. 28-— Lanuza, Historian, lib. 1 , cap. p. 

(2) Blancas, Coranaciones, ubi supra. — Idem, Comineutarii, pp. 510, fill. 
The reverence of the Aragonaso for their institutions is sliown in their ob- 
servance of the most in.signlhcaii.t ceremonies. A remarkable iustjincc of this 
occuiTed ill the year 1481, at Saragossa, wlmn the qnceu having- been coiifiti- 
tuled lieutenrint-f'eneyal of the kingdom, and duly qualilied to hold a cortes in 
the absence of the kins her husband, ■who, by the uucient laws of the land, 
was required to preside over it in person, it was deemed iiccessai'y to obtain 
a formal act of the legislature, lor opening the door for her admission.— See 
Blancas, Modo de Proceder en Cortes de Arag-on (Zaragoza, l641), fol, 82, 83. 
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and, in tho follo’n'iug March, by that of Portugal. Tims, for 
onof, the crown.-i of the three monarchies of Castile, Aragon, 
and Portugal, wtrc .suspended over one head.* The Portuguese 
retaining the bitterness of ancient rivaby, looked with distrust 
at the prospect of a union : fearing, with some reason, that the 
iniportaueo of the lesser state would he wholly merged in that 
of tho greater. Put the untimely death of the destined heir ot 
theso honour,?, which took place^ before he had completed his 
seeoud year, remor-ed tho cauaea' of jealousy, and defeated tho 
only chance, v/hieh had over occurred, of tringing under the 
samo rule three independent nations, wlueh^'rom theu’ common 
origin, their geographical position, and, above all, their resem- 
hlance in manner.?, sentiments, and languagfi, would sec-m to 
have originally been intended to form but one.(l) 


CIIAPTEIt V. 


DEATH OF C.UID1NAL MESEOZA.— EISE OF XIMEi’ES,— 
EOCEESIA.?TICAL EEl'Olnl. 

BDatli of jroiirloza— His eiiily Life, and Cliaraeter— The Queen liia E.'cocutor 
— Origin of Xiinencs— He onters the rraneiscaa Order — His Ascetic Life— 
Confessor tee the Qtiecu— Miulo Archbishop of Toledo— Au.storit>- of his Life 
— Refonn of thcMcnasUc Orders — Insults olfered to the Queen— She con- 
seats to tlie Refurni. 


I:r the Inginniiig of 1405, the sovoreigns lo,?t thoir old and 
fuitlii'ui iiiinibter, the grand cardinal of Spain, Bon Pedro Gon- 
zales de Moudoza. He was the fourth Ron of the oolaWated 
marcjuia of tiantiUaua, and was jilaced. by his talents nt the 
head of a family, every member of wldoli must bo allowed to 
have exliibited a rare union of public and private virtue. • I’he 
cardinal reached tho age of sisty-sLx, when his days were 
terminated, ^after a long and painful illness, on the lUh of 
January, at liia palace of Guadalaxara.(2) 

Cl) F.ii'ia y Sou.sa, Enropa Portuguesa, tom. ii. pp. .'lOJ, oh?.— BemaWoz, 
Reyes CatOlicos, MS. cap. Ifil. — Carbgjal, Anales, MS. auo Ittiy. — Znrita, Hist, 
del Rey Ileniaado, tom. v. lib. 3, cap. 33, — Saadovai, Hisst. del Emp. Carlos V. 
tom.i. p. 4. 

(2) Carbajal, Analcs, MS. auo 1405. — Salazar de Mendoza, Crdn. del Gran. 
Cardenal, lib. 2 , cap. 4r,, .i6. — Zurita, Analcs, tom. v. fol. 6l.— Fulgar, Claros 
Varones, tit. 4. Ili.s disorder wan an abscess on the Iddnej's, which conilned 
liiin to the house nearly a year before hts death. When this event happened, 
a wMte cross of extraordinary magnitude and .splendour, shaped precisely Uhc 
that on his arms, was seen m the heavens directly over his house, by a crowal 
of spectators, for more than two hours j a full account 'of which was duly 
transraittedto Rome hy the Spanish court, and. has olitaincd easy credit wlBi 
the principal Spanish historians. 

F2 
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la tlie mhappy feuds betwoon Henry tbe Pourtb and his 
younger brother Alfonso, the cardinal had remained faithful 
to the former ; but, on the death of that monarch, he threw his 
whole weight, with that of his powerM family, into the scale 
■of Isabella, '^vhether influenced by a conviction of her superior 
■claims, or her capacity for government. Thi.s -was a most 
important acquisition to the royal cause ; and Hendoza’s con- 
summate talents for husiness,. recommended hy the most agree- 
able address, secured him the eonfidence of both I'ordinand and 
Isabella, who had long been disgn.sted with the rash and arro- 
gant bearing of the'^r old minister CarUlo. 

On the death of that turbulent prelate, Mendoza srioceeded 
to the arehiepiseopal see of Toledo. His new situation natu- 
rally led to still more intimate relations with the_ sovereigns, 
who 'Uniformly deferred to his experience, consulting him on 
all important matters, not merely of a public, hut of a private 
nature. lu short, he gained such ascefidanoy in the eabinet, 
during a long uninistry of more than twenty years, that he was 
pleasantly called by the courtiers the “ third king of Spain.” (l) 

The minister did not abuse the confidence so generously 
reposed in him. He called the attention of his royal mistress 
to objects most deserving it. His views were natiu’ally grand 
and lofty ; and, if he sometimes yielded to the fanatical iraptilse 
of the ago, ho never failed to support her heartily in every 
■generous enterprise for the advancement of her people. When 
raised to the rank of primate of Spain, he indulged his natural 
•inclination for pomp and magnificence. He filled his palace 
with pages, selected from the noblest families in the kingdom, 
whom he carefully educated. He maintained a numerous body 
of armed retainers, which, far from being amere empty pageant, 
formed a most efleotive corps for public service on all requisite 
occasions. He dispensed the immense revenues of his hishopric 
with the same munificent hand which has so frequently distin- 
guished the Spanish prelacy, onoimraging learned men, and 
endowing public institutions. The most remarkable of these 
were the college of , Santa Cruz at Valladolid, and the hospital 
of the same name for foundlings at Toledo, the erection of 
which, completed at his sole charge, consumed more than ten 
years eaoh,(2) 

The cardinal, in his younger days, was occasionally seduced 

(1) ,£Vlvai'o Gomez says ofliimi “Nam preeter clarisfiimum, tmn natalinm, 
turn fortmiiE, turn dignitatis splendorem, q.UBG in iUo omamenta summa eraut, 
incrcdibilem animi sublimitatem cam pari morum facilitate, clegantiaejuc 
conjunxerat j ut merito locum iu republica summo proximum ad siipremmn 
usque diem' teimerit,” (De Rebus Gestls, fol. Q.) Martyr, .noticing the 
cardinal’s death, bestows tiie following brief but comprehensive panegyric on 
him : — “ Periit Gonsalus, Mendotire domis splendor et lucida fax j periit quem 
universa colebat Hispania, quern exterl etiam priiicLpes vencrahantur, quem 
•ordo cai'dineus collegam sibi esse gloriabatur.”— -Opus Epi&t. epist. 158. 

( 9 .) Salazar do Mendoza, Crdn. del Gran Cai'denal, pp* -fin— 273, 381—410. 
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by those amorous propensities in which the Spanish clerg^- 
freely indulged, contaminated, perhaps, bj'_tlio example o’f 
their Mahometan neighbours. He left several children by his 
amours 'svith two_ ladies of ranli, from whom some of the best 
bouses in^ the kingdom are descended. (1) A charaeteristie 
anecdote is recorded of him in relation to this matter. An 
eoolesiastio, who one day delivered a discourse in bis presence, 
•took occasion to advert to the laxity of the age, in general terms 
indeed, but bearing too pertinent an application to tbe cardinal, 
to bo mistaken. The attendants of tbe latter boiled ■nith indig- 
nation at the preacher’s freedom, whom l3ey determined to- 
chastise for his presumption. They prudently, however, post- 
poned this ■until they should see what effect the discourse had 
ou their master. The cardinal, far from betraying any resent- 
ment, took no other notice of the preacher than to send him a 
dish of choice game, -i^iioh had been served up at Ms OTvn table,, 
where he was entertaining a party of friends that day, accom- 
panying it at the same time, by way of sauce, with a substan- 
tial donative of gold doblas ; an act of Christian obarity not at 
all to the taste of his own servants. It wrought its etfeets on 
the worthy di-vine, who at once saw the error of his ways, and, 
the next time he mounted the pulpit, took care to frame his 
discourse in such a manner as to counteract the former un- 
favourable impres.sions, to the entire satisfaction, if not edifica- 
tion of his audience. “Atowadays," says the honest biographer 
who reports the incident, himself a lineal descendant of the 
cardinal, “the preacher woxdd not have escaped so easily. 
And with good reason ; for the Holy Gospel should be disoreetly 
preaohed, ‘ cum grano salis,’ that is to say, with the decorum 
and deference due to majesty and men of high estate.” (2) 

tThen Cardinal Mendoza’s illness assumed an alarming aspect, 
the oonrt removed to the neighbourhood of Guadalaxara, Tvhere 
he was confined. The king and queen, especially the latter, 
w'ith tbe attectionate concern which she manifested for more 
than one of her faithful subjects, used to visit him in person, 
testifying her sympathy for his sufthrings, and benefiting by 
the lights of the sagacious mind which had so long helped to 
guide her. iShe still fm'ther showed her regard for her old 

(I) “ Gran varon, y mny ciqujrimentado y piuilente en negodo3,‘> says 
Oviedo of the cardinai, “ jiero d vueltas de las negot'-laoiones desta xfidci, tuvo 
trcs hijos varoues,” &c. Then follows a full notice of this graceless progeny. 
— Quincuagenas, MS. hat. l, quinc. I, dial. 8. 

(' 2 ) Salazar dc Mendoza, Cv6n. del Gran Cardenal, lib, S, cap. 66. The 
doctor Pedro Salazar de Mendoza’s biography of his iUustrious relative is a 
very fflir specimen of the Spanish stj'le of hookmaking in ancient times. One 
event seems to suggest another with about as much cohesion as the rhymes of 

The House that Jack huilt,” There is scarcely a place or personage of note 
that the grand cardinal was brought in contact with in the coarse of his Ufe, 
whose history is not made the theme of profuse dissertation. Nearly fifty 
chapters are taken up, forexample, with the distinguished men who graduated 
at the college of Santa Cimz 
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minister by oondeseending to accept tli^ oillee of Ha executor, 
wHoh. she punctually discharged, superintending' the disposi- 
tion of his effects according to his testament, (1) and particularly 
the erection of the stately hospital of Santa Cruz, before men- 
tioned, not a stone of -which -was laid before his death.(2) 

In one of her interviews with the dying minister, the queen 
requested his advice respecting the nomination of his successor. 
The cardinal, in reply, earneatly cautioned her against raising 
any one of the principal nobility to this dignity, almost too 
exalted for any .jubject, and which, when combined with 
powerful family oohnections, would enable a man, of factious 
disposition to defy the royal authority itself, as they had once 
hitter experience in the case of Archbishop Carillo. ■ On being 
pressed to name the individual whom he thought best qualiiied. 
m every point of view for the office, ha is said to have recom- 
mended Fray Francisco Ximenez dp Cisneros, a Mar of the 
Franciscan order, and confessor of the queen. As this extraor- 
dinar'y personccge exercised a more important control over the 
destinies of his country than any other subject diMng the 
remainder of tho present reign, it will be neee.ssary to put the 
reader in possession of his history, (3) 

Ximenez de Cisneros, or Ximenes, as he is usually called, 
was born at the little town of Tordela,gxina, in the year 1436,(4) 
of an ancient hut decayed family. (.5) He was early destined 

(J) " Non hoc,’.’ says Tacitus with “ prajcipuum araicorum muniis 

est, prosequi defunctiun ignavo questu: sed qute vohierit meniinlssc, qute 
TOandaverit cssequl.’* — i\j\nales, lib. 2, sect. 71. 

(2) Peter Martjr, Opus Ei«st. epist. 143.— Carbajal, Aiiales, MS. ano M94.— 
Salazar de Mendoza, Crdn. del Gran Cardenal, lib. 2, cap. 45. — A. foundling 
hospital does not seem to have come amiss in Spain, where, according to 
Salazar, the wretched parente frequentiy destroyed their oft'spring by casting 
'them into wells and pits, or exposing tliem in desert idaces to die of famine. 
** Thu jnni'e compassioimlc,** he observes, laid them at the doors of churches, 
where they were too often worried to death by dogs and other animals.” Tlie 
grand cardinal’s nephew, wlio founded a siniilar institution, is said to have 
fumishcil an asylum in the course of his life to no less thoir I3,U0() of these 
little victims 1— Ibid. cap. 61. 

(3) Salazar de Mendoza, Crdn. del Gran Cardenal, lib. 2, cap- 4G.— Gomez, 
De Rebus Gestis, fol. 8. Tlie dying cardinal is said to have recommended, 
among, other things, that the queen should repair any wi'ong done to Joanna 
Boltraneja, by marrying her witli the young prince of the Asturias; which 
suggestion was so Rttle to Isabella’s taste that she broke off the conversation, 
saying, the good man wandered and talked nonsense.” 

(4) It is singular that Flechier slioulU. have blundered some twenty years 
in the date of ^menes’ birth, which he makes I4rj7» (Hist, de Ximenes, liv. !, 
p. 3.) It is not singular tliat Mai'sollier should.— Histoire du Ministers du 
Cardinal Ximenez (Toulouse, 1694), ilv, 1, p. 3, 

(5) The honourable extraction of Ximenes is intimated in Juan Vergara’s 
verses at the end of the Complutensiau Polyglot : — 

“ Nomine Cisnerins clarfi da stirpe parentum, 

Et mentis factos clorior ipse suls.” 

Fray Pedro de Quintanilla y Mendoza makes a goodly genealogical ti’ee for his 
hero, of which King Pelayo, King Pepin, Charlemagne, and other royal 
worthies, are the respectable roots. (Prommia Dedicatoria, pp. 5—35.) Ac- 
cording to Gonzalo de Oviedo, his father was a poor hidalgo, who, having 
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■fay his parents or tlie elmrcli, and, after studying grammar at 
Aloalit, was removed at i'onrteen to the nniTersity of Salamanca. 
Here he -went through the regular course of instruction then, 
nursned, devoting himself assiduously to the civil and canon 
lavi', and at the end of six years received the degree of bachelor 
in c.ich of them, a oiroamstanca at that time of rare oeeur- 
i’ence.(l) 

Three years after ffuittinff the university, the young bachelor 
.removed by the advice of his parents to Home, as affording a 
better field for ecclesiastical preferment than he ooxild find at 
homo. Hero he seems to have attraetedy^ome notice by tlio 
diligence with whieh. he, devoted himself to his professional 
studie.s and employments. But still he was far from reaping 
the golden fruits presaged by his kindred ; and at the expira- 
tion of six yeai.s ho was suddenly recalled to his native eomitry 
by the death of his father, who left his affairs in so embarrasseil 
a condition, as to rec(fiiro his immediate presence. ('2) 

iJeforo his return, Jfimenes obtained a papal bull, or expeeta- 
tirc, prc-fc-rriiig him to the fct ht-nefiee of n .speoiiicd value whicdi 
.should become vacant in the .see of Toledo. Several ytsars 
elapsed before such a vacancy offered itself by the death of the 
archpriest of XJzcda (1473) ; and Ximenestook possession of that 
living hy ydrtue of tlio apostolic grant. 

This assumption of the papal court to dispose of the church 
livings at its own plc-asiire, had been long regarded by the 
Spaniards as a flagrant imposition ; andCaiillo, the archbishop 
of Toledo, in whose diocese the vacancy ocem-red, was not 
likely tamely to submit to it. He had, moreover, j/romised this 
very 'place to one of his own followers. He determined, accord- 
ingly, to compel Ximenes to surrender his pretensions in favour 
of the latter ; and, finding argument ineffectual, resorted to 
force, confining him in the fortress of IlEcda, whence he wa.s 
sub.sequently removed to the strong tower of Saatorcaz, then 
used as a prison for contumacious ecclesiastics. But Carillo 
understood little of the temper of Ximenes, which was too 
inflexible to he broken by persecution. The archbishop in time 
became convinced of this, and was persuaded to release him, but 
not till after an imprisonment of more than sLx years. (3) 

spent liis little stibsfnaoe on the education of liis children, was obliged to take 
Up the profession of an advocate.— Qiiincuagenas, MS. 

(1) Quintanilla, ArchetyiJO, p. G. — Gomez, Dc Kebus Gestis, Ximen. fol. 2. — 
Idem, Miscellanear. MS. e:< Bibliotheca Regia Matritensi, tom. ii. fol. J89- 

(3) Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, fol, 2 ,— Idera, Miscellanear. MS, ubi supra. — 
Eugenio de Robles, Compeiulio de la "Mda y HazaCias del Cardeual Don Fray 
Francisco Xinicnez de Cihucros (Toledo, ifio-l), cap. U. 

(3) Quintanilla, Archetj'po, pp. S, la. — Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, fol. a. 
— Flucliicr, Hist, de Ximenes, pp. S — lo. — Soma dc la Vida del R.S. Carclenal 
Don Fr. Francisco Ximenez de Cisneros, sacada de las Memoriaks de Juan de 
Vallejo, Paje ile Cmnnra, e de algunas Personas yue en suTietnjjo io vieron •. 
para la Jlufetrisima Sefiora DoHa Catalina de la Zeidn, Condesa de Corurio, a 
«iuieu DioG guarde, y de su Gracia, por vm Crmdo de su Casa’, M S. 
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Ximeues, tlras restored to freedom, and placed in nndisturlied 
possession of Ms 1)606500, was desirous of ■withdrawing' from the 
jiu’iadiction of Ms vindiatiTO superior; and not long after 
effeotod an exchange for the chaplainship of Sigruenza," 14S0. 
In this new situation he devoted himself with renewed ardour! 
to Ms theological studies, occupying himself diligently, 
moreover, with Hebrew and Chaldee, his knoAvledge of which 

§ roved of no little use in the concoction of his famous 
'olyglot " 

Mendoza was at that time hishop of Sigueuza. It was ini- 
pqssihle that a ma^of Ms penetration shoMd come in contact 
with a oharaoter like that of Ximenes, without discerning its 
extraordinary qualities. It was nof long before he appointed 
h i m his vicar, with the administration of his diocese ; m which 
situation he displayed such capacity for hnsiness, that the 
count of Cifuentes, on falling into the hands of the Moors, after 
the unfortunate affair of the Axarq'uia, eoafidod to him the solo 
management of his vast estates during Ms captivity. (1) 

But these secular concerns gi'ew more and more distasteful to 
Ximenes, whose naturally austere and contemplative disposition 
had been deepened, probably, by the melancholy ineidents of 
Ms life, into stern religious enthusiasm. He determined, 
therefore, to break at once from the shackles which bound him 
to the world, and" seek an' asylum in some religious establish- 
ment, where he might devote himself unreservedly to the 
service of Heaven. He selected for this purpose the Ohser- 
vantines of the Pranoisoan order, the most rigid of the 
monastio societies. He resigned Ms various employments and 
benefices, ■with annual rents to the amount of two thousand 
duoats, and, in defiance of the arguments and entreaties of his 
friends, entered on Ms noviciate m the convent of San Juan de 
los Reyes, at Toledo ; a superb pile then ereoting by the 
Spanish sovereigns, in pursuance of a vow made during the war 
of Granada. (2) 

He distinguished Ms noviciate by practising every ingenious 
variety of mortification with wMch. superstition has contrived 
to swell the inevitable catalogue of human sufferings. He slept 
on the ground, or on the hard floor, -with a hiUet of wood for 
his pillow. Ho wore haircloth next his skin; and exercised 
himself with fasts, vigils, and stripes, to a degree soaroely srrr- 

(1) Suma de, la Vida de Cisneros, MS.— Gomez, de Kebus Gesfcis, fol. 3. — 
nobles, Vida de Ximenez, cap. 11. — Oviedo, Qmneuagenas, MS. dial, do 
Xiiaeni. 

(2) Quintanilla, Arclietypo, p. 11, — Gomez, Miscellanear. MS. ubi supra.™ 
Idem, De Uebus Gestis, fol. 4. — This edifice, says Salazar do Mendoza, in 
respect to its speristy, choir, cloisters, library, &c., was the most sumptuous 
and noted of its time. It was originally deaUiied by the Catholic sbvereigns 
for the place of sepidture ; an honour afterwards reserved for Granada, on its 
recovew from the infidels. The great chapel was garnished witli the fetters, 
taken from the dungeons of Mmaga, in ■which the Moors confined their 
Christian captives.— Monar^uin, tom. 1. p. .no. 
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passsd by the fanatical founder of his order. At the end of the 
year he regularly professed, adopting then for the ih-st time the 
name of Francisco, in ooinpliinent to‘his patron, saint, instead of 
that of Goiuialo, by •which ho had been baptised. 

^o_ sooner had this taken place, than his reputation for 
sanctity, ■which his late course of life had difl'used far and wide, 
attracted multitudes of all ages and conditions to his confes- 
sional ; and he soon fonnd himsc-lf absorbed in the same vorte.r: 
of worldly passions and interests from which ho had been so 
anxious to esca-pe. At his soheitation, therefore, he was per- 
mitted to ti-ansfer his abode to the eonve-n^ of Our Lady of 
Castanar, so called from a deep forest of chestnuts in -a’liich it 
was embosomed. In the midst of these dark mountain solitudes 
ho built ■with his own hands a little hermitage or cabin, of 
dimensions barely sufficient to admit Ills entrance. Here he 
passed bis days and nights in prayer, and in meditations on 
the sacred volume ; suErtaining life, like the ancient anchorites, 
on the green herbs and rimning waters. In this state of self- 
mortification, with a frame wasted by ahstineneb, and a mind 
exalted by spiritual contemplation, it is_ no wonder that ho 
should have indulged in ecstasies and visions, iiutO. he fancied 
himself raised into communication -with celestial iateUigenoes.' 
It is more wonderful that his understanding ■\^as not perma- 
nently impaired by these distempered fancies. ' This period of 
his life, however, seems to have been always regarded by him 
with peoidiar satisfaction ; for, long after, as Ms biographer 
assures ns, when reposing in lordly palaces, and surrounded by 
all the appliances of luxury, ho looked back with fondregrrt 
on the hours which glided so peacefully in the hermitage of 
Castanar. (l) 

Fortunately, his superiors choosing to change his place of 
residence according to custom, transferred him at the end of 
three years to the convent of Salzeda. Here ho practised, 
indeed, similar austerities, hut it was not long before his high 
reputation raised him to the post of guardian of the convent. 
This situation necessarily imposed on him the management of 
the institution ; and thus the powers of Ms mind, so long wasted 
in -unprofitable reverie, were again called into exercise for tbo 
benefit of others. An event which occurred some years later, 
in 1492, opened to him a stiU wider sphere of action. 

By the elevation of Talavera to tho metropolitan see of 
Granada, the office of queen’s confessor became vacant. Car- 
dinal Mendosa, who was considted on the choice of a successor, 
well knew the importance of selecting a man of the highest 
integrity and talent ; since the queen’s 'tenderness of qonsoienco 
led her to take counsel of her confessor, not merely in regard 

(1) nechier, Hist, deXiraends, p. 14. — Quintamllaj Archetypo, pp. 13, l i. — 
Gomez, De Rebus GestiSj fol. a- — Suma de la Vida de Cisueros, MS.— Oviedo,. 
Quincuageiia-s, MS. 
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to her own spiritual concerns, lint dl the great weasiires of 
her administration. He at ' once fl.-icd his eye on Ximenos, 
of whom ho had never lost sight, indeed, since his first ac- 
quaintance with him at Siguenza. He was far from approving 
his adoption of the monastic life, and had hcen heard to say 
that “ parts so extraordinary would not long- ho hm-jed in 
the shades of a convent.” He is said, also, to have predicted 
that Ximenes would one 4ay .succeed him in the chair of 
Toledo ; a prediction which its author contributed more than 
any other to verify.(l) 

Ho recourmenefed Ximenes in suoli emphatio terms to the 
queen, as raised a strong desire in her to see and converse -with 
him herself. An invitation was accordingly sent him from the 
cardinal to repair to the court at Valladolid, -withont intimating 
the real purpose of it. Simones obeyed the summons, and, 
after a short interview with his early patron, was conducted, as 
if without any previous arrangement, to^the queen’s apartment. 
On finding hipiself so unexpectedly in the royal presence, he 
betrayed none of the agitation or omharrassment to have been 
expected from the secluded inmate of a cloister ; hut exliibited 
a natural dignity of manners, with such discretion and fervent 
piety in his replies to Isabella’s various interrogatories, as con- 
firmed tho favaurable prepossessions she had derived from the 
cardinal. 

Hot many days after, Ximenes was invited to take charge of 
the queen’s conscience (1492). Far from appearing elated by 
-this mark of royal favour, and the prospects of advancoment 
which it opened, he seemed to view it with disquietude, as likely 
to interrupt the peaceful tenor of his religions duties ; .and he 
accepted it only with the understanding that he should he 
allowed to coulbrm in every respect to tho obligations of his 
order, and to remain in his own monastery when his official 
functions did not require attendance at court. (2) 

Martyr, in more than one of his letters dated at this time, 
notices the impression made on the courtiers by tho remarkable 
appearance of the new confessor, in whose wasted frame, and 
pallid, care-worn countenance they seemed to behold'ono of the 
primitive anchorites from the deserts of Syria or Egypt. (3) 
The austerities and the blameless purity of Ximenes’ life had 

(1) Salazar lie Mendoza, CrOn. del Gran Cardenal, Ub. 2, cap. fin.— Gomez, 
De Rebus Gestis, ioh ^i.—Suniadela Vida de Cisneros, MS. — Robies, Vidade 
Ximenez, cap. 12 . 

(2) Fluebier, Hist, de Ximenes, pp. 18, IQ. — Peter Marfcyi', Opus Epist. 
epist. 108. — Robles, Vida de Ximeiiez, ubi supra. — Oviedo, Quincuage- 
nas, MS. 

(.S) Peter Martyi*, Opus Epist. epist. 108.—“ Preeterea,” says Martyr, in a 
letter to Hon Fernando Alvarez, one of the royal secretaries, “ nonne tii sanc- 
tissunum qaendam vlmm a solitudine abstrasisque silvis, made ob abstirien- 
tiam coiifectum, relicti Granatends loco fuisse suffectmii, scriptitasti ? In 
istias facie obduefca, nonne Hiiarionis te imagir^m aut primi Pauli vultum 
conspexissefateris?”— Opus Epist. epist. 105 . 
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5 ?iTea him a reputation for sanctity tliron.^hout Spain ;(l) and 
Slartyr indulRCs the regret that a Tirtac, irhich had stood 
so many trials, should he exposed to the worst of all, in 
the seductive hlandishmeiits of a court But Ximones’ heart 
had heen steeled hy too ntcrn a discipline to be moved by 
the fitscinations of pleasure, however it might he hy tlioss of 
ambition. 

Two years after this event he was elected provincial of his 
order in Castile, ■which placed him at the head of its numerous 
religious estahUshmenta. lu his frerjuent journeys for their 
inspection he travelled on foot, supporting lidhiselt by begging 
alms, conformably to the rules of Ms order. On hia "return he 
made a very unfavourable report to the queen of the condition 
of the various institutions, most of which he represented to 
have grievously relaxed in discipline and virtue. Contemporary 
accounts eorrohorate tjjis unfavourable picture, and accuse th'a 
religious communities of both sexes throughout Spain, at this 
period, of wasting their hours, not merely in nnpyotitablo .sloth, 
hut in luxury and licentiousness. The "Franciscans, in parti- 
cular', had so lar swerved from the obligations of their insfitute, 
■which intei'dicted the possession of property of any description, 
that they owned largo estates in toivn and country, Imiig 
in stately edifices, and in a style of prodigal expense not sur- 
passed hy any of the monastic orders. Those who indulged in 
this latitude ivere called Conventttah, ■while the coiupai-ativcly 
small number who put tlie_ strictest construction on the rule of 
■their founder were denominated Ohservantines, or Brethren of 
the Observance. Simenes, it trill he remembered, was one of 
■the latter. (2) 

The Spanish sovereigns had long witnes,«ed with deep regret 
the scandalou.s abuses which liad crept into these ancient insti- 
tutions, and had employed coinmissioners for investigating and 
reforming them, hut ineffectually. Isabella now glacUy availed 
herself of the assistance of her confessor in bringing them into 
a hotter state of discipline. In the course of the same year, 
1494, she obtained a bull with full authority for this pmpose 
from Alexander the Sixth, the execution of which she intrusted 
to Ximenes. The work of reform required all the energies of 
his po^werful mind, hacked hy the royal authority; for, in 

( 1 ) ^^TocTos haWalian,” says Oviedo, “do la sanefcimonia e vida de este 
reli^oso.’* T3ie same initer says that Jie saw him at Medina del Campo, in. 
I49t, ill a solemn procession, on the day of Corpus Christi, his body inueli 
emaciated, and walking harefooted in his coarse ftriar’s dress. ^ Tn the f-aine 
procession was the magriificenfc cardinal of Spdn, little dreaming: how £ooit 
his proud honours were to descmid on the head of his more humble com- 
panion. — Quincuagenas, HS. 

(U) Bemalclez, Reyes CaWlicos, MS. cap. 201 .— Suma de la Vida de Cisneros, 
MS.— Mosheitn, Ecclesia-stical History, vol, iii. cent. i<i, p. 2 . — Peter Martyr, 
Opus Episfc. epist. i63. — L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. ids.— Oviedo, 
Epilogo Real, Imperial y Pontifical, MS. apnd Mem. de la Acad, tie Hist. tom. 
Vi. Ilust. a.— Zurita, Hist, del Rey Ilemando, lib. 3, cap. ID. 
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addition tn the obvious difficulty of persuading men to resign 
tlie good things of this -vrorld for a life of penance and mortifica- 
tion, there ■were ntlior impediments, arising from the oironm- 
stanoe that the Conventuals had heen con-ntenanecd in their lax 
interpretation of the rules of their order by nianj’’ of their own 
sxiperiors, and even the popes themselves. They were besides 
sustained in their opposition by many of the great lords, who 
were apprehensive that tlie rich chapels and masses, which they 
or their ancestors had founded in the various monasteries, would 
he neglected by the Observantines, whoso scrupulous adherence 
to -the vow of jpox^'ty excluded them from what, in olmroh n.s 
;well as state, is too often found the ipost cogent incentive to the 
performance of dutj^.(l) 

Prom these various causes, the work of reform went on 
slowly ; hut the untiring exertions of Ximones gradually 
effected its adoption in many establishments ; and, where fair 
means eoifid not prevail, he sometimes f'esorted to force. The 
monks of one of the convents in Toledo, being; ejected from 
their dwelling; in oonsequenee of their pertinaoious resistance, 
marched out in solemn procession, with the crucifix before them, 
chanting at the same time the psalm In exitu IsraSl, in token 
of their persecution. Isabella resorted to milder methods. She 
visited many of the nunneries in person, taking her needle or 
distaff vffth her, and endeavouring by her conversation and 
example to withdraw their inmates from the low and frivolous 
pleasures to which they were addicted. (2) 

While the reformation was thus silently going forward, the 
yaoanoy in the archbishopric of Toledo, already noticed, occurred, 
by the "death of the grand cardinal (1495). Isabella deeply felt 
the responsibility of providing a suitable person to this dignity, 
the most considerable not merely in Spain, hut probably in 
Christendom, after the papacy ; and which, moreover, raised its 
possessor to eminent political rank, as high chancellor of 
Castile. (3) Tho right of nomination to beneflees was vested in 
tho queen by the original settlement of the crown. She had 
imiformly discharged this ti-ust ■with the most conscientious 
impartiality, conferring the honours of the church on none but 
persons of approved piety and learning. (4) In the present 

( 1 ) Flechier, Hist, de Ximenus, pp. 23, 26 . — Quintanillat Archetypo, pp. 21 , 
22.— Goiiiez, de Rebus Gestis, foi, 6 , 7.— Robles, Vida de Ximenez, caii. 12 . 

(2) Fliidiier, Hist, cle Xinienus, p. 23. — Quintanilla, Archetypo, lib. 1 ,. 
cap. 11.— Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. tom. vi. Ilust. 8 . — llobles, Vida de 
Ximeiiez, ubi supra. 

(3) 0\>iedo, Quineuagenas, MS. bat. 1, quinc, 2, dial. 1. — Ferdinand and 
Isabella annexed tbe dignity of higli chancellor in perpetuity to that of arch- 
bishop of Toledo. It seems, however, at least in later times, to have been a 
mere honorary title. (Mendoza, Dignidades, lib. 2, cap. 8 .) The revenues of 
the archbishopric at the beginning of tho sixteenth century amounted to 
80.000 ducats (Navagiero, Viaggio, fol. g — L. Marineo, Cosas MemorabTes, 
foi. 23), equivalent to about 702,200 dollars at the present day. 

(4) “ De mas desto,” says Lucio Marineo, “ tenia por costumbre, qua 
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instance, she was strongly solicited by Ferdinand in fayour of 
fais natural son Alfonso, archbishop of Saragossa. But this 
prelate, although not devoid of talent, had neither the age nor 
e.yperience, and still less the exemplary morals demanded for 
this important station j and the queen, mildly but unhesitat- 
ingly resisted all entreaty and expostulation of her husband on 
his behalf, (1) 

The post had always been filled by men of high family. The 
queen, loth to depart from this usage, notwithstanding the dying 
admonition of Mendoza, tamed her eyes on various candidates 
before she determined in favour of her own eop^essor, whose cha- 
racter presented so rare a combination of talent and virtue as 
amply compensated any deficiency of birth. _ 

As soon as the papal bull reached Castile, confirming the 
royal nomination, Isabella summoned Simenos to her presence, 
and delivering to him the parcel, requested him to open it before 
her. The confessor, vfho had no suspicion of their real pim- 
pnrt, took the letters and devoutly pressed them to Ms lips ; 
when his eye falling on the superscription, “To our vene- 
rable brother FranoiMo Simenez de Cisneros, archbishop elect 
of Toledo,” he changed colour, and involuntarily dropped 
the packet from his hands, exclaiming, “ There is some mistake 
in tiiis, it cannot he intended for mo and abruptly quitted 
the apartment. 

The queen, far from taking umbrage at this unoeremonious 
proceeding', waited a while, until the fcst emotions of sui'prLse 
should have subsided. Finding that he did not return, how- 
ever, she de.spatohcd two of the grandees, who she thought 
would have the mo.st influence ■with Mm, to seek Mm out and 
persuade him to accept the office. The nobles instantly 
I'epau’cd to his convent in Madrid, in wMeh city the queen 
then kept her coiu't. They found, however, that he bad 
already left the place. Having ascertained his route, they 
mounted their horses, and following as fast as possible, suc- 
CGsded in overtaking him at three leagues’ distaaco from the 

fiuando avia tie dar alguna dj^idad, o oliispado, mas mirava en virtud, 
honestidacl, y sciencia de las personas^ qne las riiinezos y generosidad, auu 
que fuessen sus deudos. Lo quai fne caasa qua miH'hos cle los qae habiavan 
pneo, y tenian los cabellos ma? cortos que las cqas, comen^aroii a traer io« 
tijos baxos niirando la tien-a, y andar con mas gravedad, y haxer mejor vKla 
.stmteiafido po)’ ventura algunos mns la viriud, que ejeereittindo (Cosas 
Memorable^, fol. “ L’hypocrisie est 1‘hommagB que le vice rend &. la 

vertu.*' ■ Tlie maxim is now somewhat stale, like most others of its profound 
author. 

{1} Quintanilla, Archetype, lib. l, c. iG.— Salazar de Mendoza, Crfm. del 
Gran Cardenal, lib. 2, c. 65. This prelate was at this time only twenty-tour 
years of ase. He had been raised to the ace of Saragossa when only mix. 
'riiis strange abuse of preferi'ing infants to the highest dignities of the chureii 
seems to have prevailed in Castile as well as Aragon; for the tombs of live 
archdeacons might be seen in the church of Madre de Dios nt Toledo, in 
Salazar’s time, whose united ages amoimtcd only to thirty years.— See Crfm. 
del Gran Cavdenal, nbi supra. 
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city, as lie was travelling on foot at a rapid rate, thoiigli in 
the noontide heat, onMs way to the ]?raneisean monastery at 
Ocana. 

After a brief expostulation with Ximones on his abrupt 
departru’e, they prcYailed on him to retrace his steps to 
Madrid ; but, upon Ms arrival there, nedther the arguments nor 
entreaties of his friends, backed as they wore by the avowed 
unshes of his sovereign, could overcome his scruples, or induce 
him to accept an office of whioh he professed himself unworthy. 
“ He had hoped,” he said, •“ to pass the remainder of his days 
in the quiet pra^ice of Ms monastic duties ; and it was, too 
late now to caU. him into public life, and impose a charge of 
such heavy rospon.sibiUty on him, for which he had neither 
capacity nor inolination.” In this resolution he pertinaciously 
persisted for more than six months, imtil a second hull was 
obtained from the pope, commanding him no longer to decline 
an appointment wMch the church had seen fit to sanction. 
This left no further room for opposition ; and Ximenes acqui- 
esced, though' with evident reluctance, in Ms advancement to 
the first dignity in the kingdom. (l) 

There seems to he no good ground for charging Ximene.? with 
hypocrisy in this singular display of humility. The nolo epi- 
scapari, indeed, has passed into a proverb ; hut his refusal was 
too long and sturdily maintained to ho reconciled with affecta- 
tion or insincerity. He was, moreover, at this time, in tho 
sixtieth year of his age, Vv'heii ambition, thou.S'h not extin- 
guished, 13 usually chilled in the human heart, His habits had 
been long accommodated to the ascetic duties of the cloister, 
and his thoughts turned from the husincs.s of this world to that 
beyond the grave. Ho-wevor gratifying tho distinguished 
honour conferred on him might ho to'his personal feeling, s, he 
might naturally hesitate to exchange the calm sequestered way 
of life to which he had voluntarily devoted himself, for the 
turmoil and vexations of the world. 

But, although Xiiuc-nes showed no craving for power, it must 
he confessed ho was by no means diffident in the use of it. 
One of the very first acts of his administration is too charaoter- 
istio to he omitted. The government of Cazorln, the most con- 
siderable place in the gift of the archbishop of Toledo, had 
been intrusted by the grand cai'dinal to his younger brother, 
Don Pedro Hurtado de Mendoza. The friends of tMs nohlo- 
nian applied to Xiraone.s to confirm the appointment, remind- 
ing him at the same time of Ms own obligations to the cardinal, 
and enforcing their petition by tho recommendation whioh 

(1) Garibay, Compenciio, tom. ii. lib. 19, cap. 4. — Mariana, Hist. doEspana, 
tom. ii. lib- 2G, cap. 7. — Suma de la Vida de Cisneros, MS. — Quintanilla, 
Archetypo, lib. 1, cap. l6. — Gomez, do Rebus Gestis, fol. 11. — Carbajal, 
Analea, MS. ano l-iyy. — Robles, Vi^ de Ximene.?:, cap. IS.—Oviedo, Quiu- 
euagenas, MS. 
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tliGy had obtained from the queen. This v.-as not the "way to 
approach Ximenes, T.-ho ■was jealous of any improper influence 
over his o^STi judgiaent, and; above all, of the t«o easy abuse of 
the royal favour. He -was determined, in the outset, effectually 
to discourage all such, applications; and ho declared that “the 
sovereigns might send him back to the c-loister again, but that 
BO picrsonal eonsiderafions .should ever operate U'fth him in 
distributing the honours of the ehureh.” fflie applicant3,net. 
tied at this response, returned to the queen, complaining in 
the bitterest terms of the arrogance and ingratitude of the new 
primate. Isabella, however, evinced no syrwjtoins of disap- 
probation, not altogether displeased, perhaps, ■with the honest 
independence of her minister ; at any rate, she took no further 
notice of the affair. (1) 

Sonic time after, the archbi-shop encountered llendoza, in one 
of the avenne.3 of the palace, and, as the latter ■was tumine off 
' to avoid the mooting, hS salutc-d him with the title of adomi- 
iado of Cazorla. Mendoza stared ■with astonishment at the 
prelate, who repeated the salutation, assuring him, “ that, now 
Iio was at full liberty to consult his own judgment, ■without the 
suspicion of any sinister intluence, ho was happy to restore him 
to a station for whioli ho had shoivn Iiimself iveU qualified.” 
It is .scarcely nocos,3ary to say, tb.at Xiinenes ■w’a.s not impor- 
tuned after this -with solicitations for qfflde. Indeed, all per.sonal 
application he affected to regard as of itself sufficient ground for 
a denial, since it indicated “ the want cither of merit or of 
humility in the applicant.’‘(2) 

After his elevation to the primacy, he retained the same 
simple and austere mannor.s as hefore, dispensing his large 
revenues in public and private eharitio.s, but regidating his 
domestic expenditure ■with the severest economy, (3) until he 
was admonished hy tho Huly See to adopt a state more conso- 
nant -with the dignity of Ilia office, if ho would not disparage 
it in iropuhir estimation. In obedience to this, ho m far 
changed his habits as to display the usual inagniflcence of 
his predecessors in all that mot the public eye — his general 
stylo of living, equipage, and the number and pomp of his 
retainers ; but he relaxed nothing of M.s own per.sonal morti- 
ffoatious. He maintained, the same abstemious diet amidst 
all tho luxuries of his table. Under his robes of silk or costly 
furs he wore the coarse frock of St. Francis, ■which he used to 
mead with bin own hands. Ho used no linen .-ibout his person 
or bed ; and he slept on a miserable pallet like that used by 
the monks of Ids fraternity, and so contrived as to be concealed 

(1) Gomez, de HclniB Gestis, fol. II, 

til) Ibid- iibi biipra. — Kobles, Vida de Ximenez, (Sip. 13, M. 

(3) *' He kept live or ab: friars of Ms order,** says Gonzalo dc Oviedo, “ in 
3iis palace with Iiim, and as many asses fn his stables ; but the latter all grew 
sleek and fat, for the archbishop would. notiMe himself, nor allow Ms brethren, 
to ride either.*’ — Quincaagenas, MS, 
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from oliservatiou tmder the luxui’iDns couch. in-wMchhe aft'eeted 
■to repo.'3e.{l) 

As soon as Ximenes entered on the duties of Ms office, ho 
bent all the energies of his mind to the consummation of the 
sehomes of reform -wHch Ms royal mistress, as -well as himself, 
had so much at heart. His attention, ivas particularly directed 
to the clergy of his diocese, who had widely departed from the 
rule of St. Augustine, hy which they were hound. His attempts 
at reform, however, excited such a lively dissatisfaction in this 
reverend body, that they determined to send one of their own 
number to Roms', to prefer their complaints against the arch- 
bishop at the papal court.(2) 

The person selected for thi.s delicate mission was a .shrewd 
and inteUigent canon hy the name of Albomoz. It could not 
ho conducted so privately as to escape the knowledge of 
Ximone.s. He was no sooner aoqnaintcd with it, than he 
despatched an officer to the coast, wfth orders to arrest the 
emissary. In case he had already embarked, the officer 
was anthorised to fib out a fast-sailing vessel, so as to reach 
Italy, if possible, before him. He was at the same time 
.fortified with despatches from the sovereigns to the Spanish 
minister Garoilasso de la Yega, tq he delivered immediately on 
Ids arrival. , 

The afi'air turned out a!i had been foreseen. On arriving 
at the port, the officer found the bird had flown. He followed, 
however, without delay, a.nd had the good fortune to reach 
0.stia several days before him. Be forwarded his instructions 
at once to the Spanish minister, who in pm’suance of them 
carrsed Albornoz to be arrested the moment he set foot on 
shore, and sent him hack as a prisoner of state to Spain ; 
where a close confinement for two and twenty months admo- 
nished the worthy canon of the inexpediency of thwarting the 
plans of Simones. (3) 

His attempts at innovation among the regular clergy of his 
own order, were encountered with more serious opposition. 
The reform fell most heavily on the Franciscans, who were 

(1) Suma de la Vida de Cisneros, MS. — Quintanilla, Archetype, lih. 2, 
cap. 8, 0.— Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, fol. lu.— Oviedo, Quiucuag-enafe, MS. — 
Robles, Vida de XJnienez, cap. 13. He commonly slept in liis Pranciscan 
habit. Of course, his totiettook no lon{? time. On one occasion, as he was 
■ti'avclling, and up as usual long before dawn, he urged his muleteer to dress 
Iiimself quickly j at which the latter irreverently exclaimed, Cuerpo de 
Dios ! does your holiness think I have nothing more to do, than to shake 
mys^ like a wet spaniel, and tighten my cord a little?” — Quintanilla, 
Archetypo, ubi supra. 

(2) Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, fol. 16. The Venetian minister Navagiero, 
noticing the condition of the canons at Toledo, some few years later, celebrates 
them as “ lording it above ail others in their own city, being especial favourites 
with the ladies, dwelling in stately mansions, passing, in short, the most 
.agreeable lives in the world, without any one to trouble them.”*--Viaggio, 
ibl. 9- 

(3; Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, fol. 17, 
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u'.crdictcd bj' tbuu' rules from liolding property, ■whether as a 
•oinmunity, or as iadmduals ; -while the members of other 
xaternities foimd some eompeasation for thp surrender of 
■heir private fortunes, in the ofmsequeiit augmentation of 
:hose of their fraternity. There -was no one of the religious 
irders, therefore, in which the archbishop experienced such 
i clogged resistance to his plans as in his own. More than 
I. thousand friars, according to some aeeoimts, ciuitted the 
: 0 imtiT, and passed over to Barhary, preferring rather to live 
vitli the infidel than conform, tothestrietlotter of the founder’s 
■ules.(l) 

The diffloulties of the reform were jicrhaps augmented hy the 
node in 'which it was condueteU. Isabella, indeed, used all 
fentleness and per.su asion. j(3) but Ximenes eanried measures 
vith a high and inexorable hand. He was natm’ally of an 
Lustere and arbitrary temper ; and the severe training which 
!e had undergone madt* him less charitable for the lapses of 
ithc-iv, espeoially of those wlio, like himself, had voluntoiily 
nourrod' the obligations of monastic rule. He was conscious 
>f the rectitude of his intentions; and, as he identified liis own 
nterests with those of the church, he regarded aU opposition 
;o himself as an offence against religion, warranting the most 
■jeremptory e.xertion of power.- 

The clamour raised against his proceedings became at length 
;o alarming, that the general of the Piunciseans, who resided 
it Home, determined to anticipate the regular period of his visit 
:o Castile for inspecting tlie affairs of the order (1490). As he 
,vas himself a Conventual, his prejudices were, of course, all 
mlisted against themeasures of reform ; and he came over fully 
.■esolvecl to compel Ximenes to aha-ndon it altogether, or to 
mdermine, if possible, bis credit and influence at court. But 
.bis functionary had neither the talent nor temper requisite for 
•0 arduous an undertaking. 

He had not been long in Castile before he was convinced that 
ill Ms o-wn power, as head of the order, would be incompetent 
:o protect it against the bold innovations of Ms pro-vinoial, 
ivhile supported by royal authority. He demanded, therefore, 
m audience of the queen, in 'whion he declared his sentiments 
ivitli very little reserve. He expressed his astonishment that 
she should have selected an individual for the highest dignity 

CU Quintanina, Archet 5 -po, pp. 22 , 23.— Mens, de 3a Acad, de Hist. tom. yL 
). 201.— Znrita, Hist, del Key Hemaiido, lib, 3, cap. 15. One account repre- 
•ents the migration as being to Italy and other Christian countries where the 
i'oriventual order was protected ; wliich would seem the most probable, 
hough not the best-authenticated, statement of the two. 

:2) TVataba las nionjas,” says Riol, con nn agrado y amor tan cnrifioso, 
[lie las robaba Jos corazones, y hecha duofia de elJas, las persuadia con 
iuayidatl y efioacia A que votaseii clausma. Y es cosa admirable, que raro 
ue el convento donde entrd esta celehre herolna, donde no lograse en el 
rroiiio dia el cfecfco de su sacto deseo.*'— Informe, apud Semanario Erudito> 
om. iii. p. 110 . 

ir. a 
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intte cliuroh. who -was destitute of nearly every qualificationf 
even that of 'birth ; whose sanctity was a mere cloak to cover 
his ambition ; whose morose and melancholy temper made him 
an enemy not only of the elegancies, but the ooninion courtesies 
of life ; and whose rude manners wore not compensated by any 
tincture of liberal learning. Ho deplored tho magnitude of 
the evil which his intemperate measures had brought on the 
church, but which it was, perhaps, not yet too late'to roetify; 
and he concluded by admonishing her, that if she valued 
her own fame, or the interests of her soul, she would compel 
this man of y^terday to abdicate the office for which he 
had proved himself so incompetent, and rotm’u to his original 
obscurity ! 

The queen, who listened to this violent harangue with an 
indignation that prompted her more than once to order the 
speaker from her presence, put a restraint on her feelings, and 
patiently waited to the end. "When heiad finished, she calmly 
asked lum, “ If he was in his senses, and knew whom he was 
thus addressing » ” “ Yes,” replied the enraged friar, “ I am in 
my senses, and know very well whom I am speaking to ; — the 
(iueen of Castile, a mere handful of dust like myself ! ” 'With 
these words ho rushed out of the apartment, shutting the door 
after him with furious violence. (1) 

Such impotent bursts of passion could, of cour.sG, have no 
power to turn the queen from her purpose. The general, 
however, on his return to Italy, had suffloient address to obtain 
authority from his Holiness to send a commission of Conven- 
tuals to Castile, who should be associated "with Yimenes in the 
management of tho reform. These individuals soon found them- 
selves mere ciphers ; and, highly oftended at the little account 
which the archbishop made of their authority, they preferred 
such complaints of liis proceedings to the pontifical court, that 
Alexander tho Sixth was induced, with the advice of the 
college of cardinals; to issue a brief, November 9th, 1496, 
peremptorily inliibiting the sovereigns from proceeding further 
m the affair until it had been regularly submitted for examina- 
tion to the head of the chnrch.(2) 

Isabella, on receiving this unwelcome mandate, instantly 
sent it to Simenes. Tho spirit of the latter, however, rose in 
proportion to the obstacles it had to encounter. Ha sought 
only to rally the queen’s coru'age, beseeching her not to faint 
in the good work now that it was so far advanced, _ and 
assuring her that it was already , attended with such beneficent 
fruits as could not fail to secure the protection of Heaven. 
Isabella, every aot of whose administration may be said to have 

(1) Fl^chier, Hist, de Ximends, pp. 56, BB.— Gomez, Do Rebus Gestis, lol. 14. 
— Zurita, Hist, del Key Henmndo, lib. 3, cap. 15. — Robles, Vida de Ximeaez, 
cap. 13. 

(2) Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, fol. 2S.— Quintanilla, Arelietypo, lib. I, 
cap. II. 
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had leferenDe, more or less remote, to the interests of religion, 
■ft-as as littk likely as hmseK to falter in a matter which pro- 
posed these interests as its direct and only ohjec.t. She assru'C-d 
her minister that she woi^d support him in aU that was prac- 
ticable ; and she lost no time in presenting the affair, through 
her agents, in such a light to the court of Kome, as might work 
a more favourable disposition in it. In this sho succeeded, 
though not till after multiplied delays and embarrassments ; 
and such ample powers were conceded to Xinienes (1407), in 
eonj unction with tiio apostolic nuncio, as enabled him to con- 
summate his grand scheme of reform, in dejjanee of all the 
efforts of his enemies. (1) 

The reformation thus introduced e.vtended to the redigious 
institutions of every order etiually with hia own. It was most 
searching in its operation, reacliing eventually to the moral 
conduct of the subjects ot it, no less than the mere points of 
monastic discipline. A% regartls the latter, it may be thought 
of doubtful benefft to have enforced the rigid interpretation of 
a rule, founded on the melancholy principle that the amount of 
happiness in the ne.vt world i.s to he regulated by that of self-, 
iuftieted sufl'eriug in this. But it should be reihembered, that, 
however ohjeotionahlo such a rule^inay be in itself, yet^ where, 
it is voluntarily assumed as an imperative moral obligation, 
it cannot be disregarded tvithont throwing down the barrier to 
unbounded license ; and that the re-assertion of it, under these 
circumstances, must he a necessary preliminary to any efteetnal 
reform of morals. 

The beneiieml obangos wrought in this latter particular, 
which Isabella had far more at heart than any exterior forms 
of discipline, are the theme of unqualitied panegyric with her 
contemporaries. (2) The Spanish clergy, as I have holbrehad 
occasion to remark, were early noted for their dissolute way of 
life, which, to a certain extent, seemed to be oountenanoed by 
tbe law itsolf.(3) Tliis laxity of mor.'^ was carried to a most 
lamentable extent under tbe last reign, when all orders of 
ecclesiastics, whether regular or soeular, infected probably by 
the corrupt example of the court, are represented (we may hope 

(1) Quintai^a, Archetypo, lib. l, cap. U — 14. Riol discusses tUc various 
monastic reforms effected by Ximencs, in his Memorial to Philip V., apud 
Seraaiiailo Enidito, tom. iii. pp. I02— llti, 

(2) L. Marineo, Cosas Meinorables, fol. 165. — Bcrnaldez, Reyes Catdlicos^ 
MS. cap. 201.— etal. 

(ii) The pfaciice of concubijjag’e by tbe energy was fully recessed, and tbe 
ancient /wc»‘OBr of Castile permitted their issue to iuherit the estates of sucli 
parents as diedintestate. (See Marina, EMayo Histfirico-Critico sphre la Antigua 
Lcgislacion dc Castilla; Madrid, 1808 j p.l840 The effrontery of these legalised 
Btruinijets, barragamSj as they were called, was at length so intolemble as to 
call for repeated laws, regulating thdr npparei, and prescribing a badge for 
distingaishing them fttnn honest women. (Sempere, ICst. del Lnxo, tom. i. 
pp. iGa— 169.) Spainisprobably the only couutrj''iu Christendom where concu- 
binage was ever sanctioned by law j a circum^^ce ^ufttless imputable, in 
some measure, to the influence of the Mahometans. 
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it is an exaggeration) as wallowing in aU tlio excesses of sloth, 
and sensuality. So deplorable a pollution of the very sanctu- 
aries of religion could not fail to occasion sincere regret i<i a 
pure and virtuous mind lilte Isabella’s. The stain had sunk 
too deep, however, to he readily purged away. Her personal 
example, indeed. and_ the scrupulous integrity with which she 
reserved all ecclesiastical preferment for persons of unblemished 
piety, contributed greatly to bring about an amelioration in the 
morals of the secular clergy. But the secluded inmates of the 
uloi.stor were less open to these influences ; and the work of 
reform oonld only be accomplished there, by bringing them 
hack to a revereuce for their own institutions, and by the slow 
operation of puhlio opinion. 

notwithstanding the queen’s most earnest wishes, it may bo 
'doubted whether this would_ have ever been achieved without 
the co-operation of a man like Ximenes, whose character ooiu- 
bined in itself all the essential elements of a reformer. Happily, 
Isabella was permitted to see before her death, if not the com- 
pletion, at least the commencement, of a decided amendment 
in the morals of the religions orders ; an amendment which, 
so far from being transitory in its clmracter, calls forth the 
most emphatic eulorium from a Castilian writer far in the fol- 
lowing centmy ; who, while he laments their ancient laxity, 
boldly challenges comparison for the religious communities of 
his own country, with those of any other, in temperance, 
chastity, and exemplary purity of life and conversation. (1) 


The authority on whom the life of Cardinal Ximenea mainly rests, is Alvaro 
Gomez de Castro. He was born in the village of St. Eulalia, neaj Toledo, in 
1.^15, and received his education at Alcala, where he obtained great repute for 
3iis critical acquaintance with the ancient classics. He was otteiwards made 
professor of the humanities in the university j a situation which, he filled with 
credit, but subsequently exchanged, for the rhetorical chair in a school recently 
founded at Toledo. 'While thus occuined, he was chosen by the university of 
Alcald to pay the most distinguished honour which could be rendered to the 
memory of its illustrious founder, by a faithful record of his extraordinary life. 
Tlie most auUieutic sources of iiiformation were thrown open to him. He 
obtained an intimate acqiuuntance with the private life of the cardinal from 
three of ■ his principal domestics, who furnished abundance of reminis- 
cences from personal observation, while the archives of the university 
supplied a mass of documents relating to the public services of its 
patron. From these and similar materials Gomez prepared his biography, 
after many years of patient labour. The work fully answered public expecta- 
tion} and its merits arc such as to lead the learned Nic. Antonio to express a 
doubt whether anything more excellent or perfect in its way could be achieved : 
** quo opere in eo genere an prscstuntius quidquam, aut perfectius, esse possit, 
non immerito smpe dubitavi.** (Bibliotheca Nova, tom, i. p. 590, The 
encomium may be thought somewhat excessive j but it cannot be demed.that 
tiie narrative is written in an easy and natural manner, with fidelity mid 
accniucy, with commendable Ubendiiyof opinion, though with h judgment 
sometimes waiped into an undue estimate of the qualities of his hero. It is 


( 1 ) Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, fol. 23, 
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diatinguishedj moreover, by such oeauij' anJ correctness of Latiiiity, as hove 
maaeit a text-book in many of the schools and colleges of the Peninsula. The- 
first edition, being that u&ed in the present work, was published at Alcalsi ira 
JSdg. It has since been reprinted twice in Germany, and perhaps elsewhere. 
Gome2 was busily occupied with other literary lucubrations during the* 
remainder of his life, and published several works in Latin prose and % eracs 
both of which Ue\vrote with ease and elegance. He died of a catarrh in 1560 , 
in the sixty-sixth year of his age, leaving behind him a reputation for dis- 
interestedness and virtue, which is sufficiently commemorated in tw'o lines oi" 
liis epitaph: — 

“ Nemini imquam scions nocui, 

Prodcsse qunm pluribus curavi.” 

Tlie work of Gomez has furnished the basis for all ttiosc biographic.? of 
Ximciies which have since appeared in Spain. The most important of thest^, 
probably, is Quintanilla*5i which, with littlemcritof selection or arrangement, 
presents a copious ma-ss of details, drawn from every quarter whence his patient 
industry could glean them. Its author was a Franciscan, and emi)loyed in pro- 
curing the beatification of Cardinal Ximenes by the court of Uonie ; a circuin- 
stauce which probably disposed him to easier faith in the murvtUoufi of hiii- 
story, than most of his reader will be ready to give. The work was published 
at Palermo in. lG33. 

In addition to these anthorities I have availed myself of a curious obs 
manuscript, presented to me b^v Mi*. O. Rich, entitled Suma de la Vida del 
B. S. Cardcnal Don Fr, Francisco Ximenez de Ci.sneros.’^ It was written, 
within, half a centiirj* after the cardinaVs death, by “ un crlado de la casa de 
Coruna.” The original, in “very ancient letter,” was extant inthearchives 
that noble house in Quintanilla’s time, and Is oiten cited by him. (Archetvpo, 
Apend. p. 77.) Its author evidently had access to those coiitem])orary notice! 
some of which farahsh the basis of Castro’.s narrative, froih wliich, indeed, ir. 
exhibits no material discrepancy. 

The extraordinary character of Xinicncs has natui’ally attracted the attention 
offoreim wTitora, and e.speclally the rrencli, who liave produced repeatwl 
biographies of him. Tlic most eminent of these is by Flechicr, tlie cloipient 
bi.shop of Ni.smc.s. It is written with the simple elegance and perspicuity 
which characterises his other compositions 5 and in the i^eneral tone of iU 
sentiments, on all matters both of church and state, is quite as urthodo.'; 
the most bigoted admirer of the cardinal could desire. Anotlicr life, liv' 
Marsollier, has obtained a very undcieived repute. Tiie author, not contec*: 
with the extraordinary qualities really appertainingto his hero, makes him out. 
a sort of universal genius, quite ridiculous, rivallhig Moliere’s Dr. Pancmccf 
hira.self. One may form some idea of the historian’s accuracy from the fact . 
that he ref^ra the commencement and conduct of the war of Granada chlctly 
to the counsels of Ximenes, who, as ^7e have seen, was not even introduced 
at court till after the close of the war. MaraoUier reckoned largely orj 
the ignorance and gvlUbilHy of his readers. Tlie event proved he wa-s 
mistaken. 
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XISIESES m allANABA.— PEltSECUIIOX, HfSUKEEOriOir, AWB 
coirvEESiosr oe the hooes. 

1409—1500. 

Tranquil state of Granada— Mild Policy of Talavera— Clerjry ilissatisflod with 
it — Violent measures of Ximenes — His Fanaticism — Its mischievous 
Effects— Insurrection in Granada— Trantiulllily restored — Baptism of the 
Inhabitants. 4^ 

Moeal energy, or constancy of purpose, seems to be less ]ii'o- 
perly an independent power of tbe mind, than a mode of action, 
by wliiob its various powers operato wntb effect. But, how- 
ever this may he, it enters more largely, perhaps, than mere 
talent, as commonly understood, into the formation of what is 
called oharaoter, and is often confounded by the vulgar with 
talent of the highest order. In the ordinary concerns of life, 
indeed, it is more serviooahle than hriRiant parts ; while, in the 
more infportant, _thcse latter are of little w'eiglit without it, 
evaporating only in brief and barren flashes, which may dazzle 
thoir eye by the splendour, hut pa.ss away and are forgotten. 

The importance of moral energy is felt, not only where it 
would he e.vpeoted, in the concerns of active life, hut in those 
more e.xolusively of an intellectual character, — in deliberate 
assemhlic-s, for example, — where talent, as usually uillorstoDd, 
might ho supposed to assert an ahsolpto supremacy, hut whore 
it IS invariably made to bend to the controlling influence of tlfls 
principle. No man destitute of it can bo the leader of a partj^ ; 
while there are few leaders, probably, who do not uumhor in 
their ranks minds from which they would be oempollcd to shrink 
in a contest for purely intellectual pre-eminence. 

This energy of purpose presents itself in a yet more imposing 
form when stimulated by some intense passion, as ambition, or 
the nobler principle pf patriotism or i-eligion 1 when the soul, 
spurning vulKir consideraiiona of interest, is ready to do and 
to dare all for conscience’ Sake ; when, insensible alike to all 
that this world can giye or take away, it loosens itself from tho 
gross ties which bind it to earth, and, however humble its 
powers in every other point of view, attaims a gratideur and 
elevation, which genius alone, however gifted, fiannevea' reach. 

But it is when associated with exalted genius, and under the 
action of the uptont principles above mentioned, that this moral 
energy conveys an image of power which approaches nearer’ 
than any tiling else aa earth, to that of a divine intelligence. It 
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IS, indet-d, sueli agents that Providence selects for the accomplish- 
ment of those great revolutions hy which the world is shaken 
to its foundations, new and more beautiful systems created, 
and the hnnian mind carried forward at a* single stride in 
the career of improvc-ment, further than it had advanced for 
ceatrrries. It must, indeed, he confessed, that this powerful 
agency is sometimes for evil as well as for good. It is this 
same impulse which spurs guilty Ambition along his bloody 
track, and- which arms the hand of the patriot sternly to resist 
him; which glows with holy fervour in the bosom of the 
martyr, and which lights up the fires of por^ution hy which 
he is to win his crown of glory. The direction of the impulse, 
differing in the same individual under diiferent circumstances, 
can alone determine whether he shall ho the scourge or the 
benefactor of his species. 

These reflections have been suggested by the character of the 
extraordinary person hcought forward iu the preceding chapter, 
Ximenes de Cisneros, and the new and less advantageous aspect 
in which he must now appear to the reader. Inflexible con- 
stancy of purpose formed, perhaps, the most prominent trait 
of Ilia remarkable character. \Vliat direotion it might have 
received rmdor other circumstances it is impussihlo to say. It 
would be no great stretch of fancy to imagine that theimyielding 
spirit, which in, its etCi'Iy days could voluntarily endure years 
of imprisonment, rather than submit to an aet of ecclesiastical 
oppression, might under similar influences have been aroused, 
like Luther's, to shako down the ancient pillars of Catholicism, 
instead of lending all its strength to uphold thorn. The latter 
position; however, would seem hotter assimilated to tlie consti- 
tution of his mind, whose sombre enthusiasm naturally prepared 
him for the vague and mystcridus in the Komish faith, as his 
ihflesihle temper did for its hold and an’ogant dogmas. At 
any rate, it was to this cause he devoted the whole strength of 
his talents and commanding energies. 

We have seen in the preceding chapter, with what prompt- 
ness he entered 'on the reform of religious discipline as .soon 
as he camo into office, and with wliat pertinacity he pursued it, 
ill contempt of nil personal interest and popularity. We are 
jLovf to see him with .similar zeil devoting himself to, the extir- 
pation of heresy ; with oontempt.nQt merely of personal ounse- 
quenoes, but also of the most oWious principles of good faith 
and national honour. * 

Nearly eight years liad-elapsed since the conquest ojF Granada, 
and the subjugated kingdom continued to repose in poaeeful 
security under the shadow of the treaty, which gumanteedtho 
unmolested enjoyment of its ancient laws and religion. This 
unbroken continuance of public tranquillity, especially diffi- 
cult to bo maintained among- the jawing c-lementso£ the capital, 
whose motley population of Moors, renegades, and Christians, 
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suggested perpetual points of collision, must lie cMefly referred 
to the discreet and temperate conduct of the two indiwduals 
whom IsaheUa had charged with, the civil and ecclesiastical 
government. Those were Mendoza count of Tendilla, and Tala- 
vera archbishop of Granada. 

The former, tho brightest ornament of his illustrious house, 
has been before made known to the reader by his various im- 
portant services, both military and diplomatic. Immediately 
after the conquest of Granada, he was made aleayde and cap- 
tain-general of tho kingdom ; a post for which he was every 
way qualihed Iwhis prudence, firmness, enlightened views, and 
long experieno^{l) 

The latter personage, of more humble extraction, (2) was kray 
Hernando de Talavera, a Hieronymite monk,, who, having been 
twenty years prior of the monastery of Santa Maria dSj Prado, 
near Valladolid, was made confessor of Q,ueen Isabella, and 
afterwards of the kin§. This situation necessarily gave him 
considerable influence in all public measures. If thefkeeping 
of the royal conscience could be safely intrusted to any one, it 
might certainly he to this estimable prelate, equally distin- 
guished for_ his learning, amiable manners, and unhlemislied 
piety j and if liis character was somewhat tainted with bigotry, 
it was in so mild a form, so far tempered by the natural bene- 
volence of his disposition, as to make a^favoji’able oontra.st to 
the dominant spint of the time. (3) 

After the conquest, he exchanged the bishopric of Avila for 
the arohiepiscopal see of Granada. Notwithstanding the wishes 
of the sovereigns, he refused to accept any increase of emolu- 
ment in this new and more exalted station: his revenues, 
indeed, which amounted to two millions of maravedis annually, 
were somewhat less than he before enjoyod.(4) The greater 

(1) “ Hombre,” says his son, thclUstorian of him, de prmlencia en nego-- 
cios graves, de unimo ftrme, asegurado coii luenga oxperiencia de rencuonti’OKi 
i battalias ganadas.” (Guerra dc Granada, lijb. 1 , p. p.) Oviedo dwells withi 
sufficient amylificatinn on the personal history and merits of this tUstinguishedi 
iudiviclual, in. his garrulous reminiscences. — Quincuagenas, MS. bat. l, quinc. 1, 
dial. 2 S. 

( 2 ) Oviedo, at least, can find no better pedigree for him than that of Adam.. 
" Quanto u su linage di fuc del linage de todos ios humanos 6 de aquel barro 
yeubcesion de Adan.” (Quine. MS. dial, de Talavera.) It is a very hard' 
case, -when a Castilian can make out no better genealogy for his hero. 

(3) Pedraza, Antiguedad de Granada, lib. 3, cap, 10.— -Maimol, Rebelion d« 
Moriscos, lib. l, cap. 21 . — Talavera’s correspondence with the queen, published 
in various \voz*ks, bat most correctly, probably, in the sixth volume of the 
Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. (Host. 13), is not calculated to raise his reputation. 
His letters arc little else than homilies on the love of company, dancing,' and 
the like heinous offences. The whole savours more of the sharp twang of 
Puritanism than of the Roman Catholic school. But bigotiy is neutral ground, i 
on •vvhicli the most opposite sects may meet. 

(4) Pedraza, Antiguedad dc Granada, lib. 3, cap. 10. — Mavmol, lib. 1, cap. 21. 
— Equivalent to 66,000 dollars of the present day^ a sum which Pedraza makes 
{lo quite as hard duty, according to its magnitude, as the 500 poimds of Pope^s 
Man of Ross. 
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part of this sum he liberally expended on public improvements 
and works of charity ; ohfjects which, to their credit be it 
spoken, have rarely failed to engage a large share of the atten- 
tion and resources of the higher Spanish oiergyl{l) 

The subject which pressed most seriously on the mind of the 
good archbishop was the conversion of the Moors, whose spiritual 
blindness he regarded with feelings of tenderness and charity, 
very different from those entertained by most of his reverend 
brethren. He iiroposcd to aeoompli.sh this by the most rational 
meth 9 d possible. Though late in life, he set about learning 
Ai’ahio, that he might communicate with th^ Moors in their 
OWE language, and commanded his clergy to do the same.(2) 
He caused an Arabic vocabulary, grammar, and catechism, to 
he compiled ; and a version, in the same tongue, to be made of 
the liturgy, comprehending the selections from the Hospels ; 
and proposed to extend this at some future time to the whole 
body of the Soripturea,(3) Thus unsealing the sacred oracles, 
which had been hitherto shut out from’ their sight, he opened 
to them the only true sources of Christian knowledge ; and, by 
endeavouring to effect their conversiou through the medium o'f 
their understandings, instead of seducing their imaginations 
with a vain show of ostentatious ceremonies, proposed the only 
method by which conversion could be sincere and permanent. 

These wise and benevolent measures of the good prelate, 
recommended, as they were, by the most exemplaiy purity of 
life, acquired him great authority among the Jioors, who, 
estimating tho value of the doctrine by its fruits, were well 
inclined to listen to it, and numbers were daily added to the 
church, (f ) 

The progress of prosclytism, however, was necessarily slow 
and painful among a people reared from the cradle, not merely 
in antipathy to, hut abhorrence of, Christianity ; who were 
.severed from the Chiistian community by strong dissimilarity, 
of language, habits, and institutions; and now indissolnbly. 

fl) Pediyza, ubi Gupi'a.— clviedo, Quincua^-enas, MS, dial, de Talavera. — 
The woi’tlfy archbishop’s benefactions on some occasions •were of rather an 
extraurdmary character. “ Pidieudolc limosna,” says Pedraza, nnamuger 
que no tenia, camisa, se entrd en una casa»yse desnudd la suyay seladloj 
diziendo con san Pedro, No teng-o ora ni plata que darte, doyte lo que tengo.’” 
— Antiifuedad dc Granada, lib. 3, cap. 10. 

( 2 ) Marmol, Rebelion de Moriscos, Ub, l, cap. 21,— Pedraza, Antigiiedad de 
Granada, ubi supi'a. 

(3) Flcchier, Hist, dc Xiinenes, p. ly. — Quintanilla, Archetypo, lib. 2, cap. 2. 
— Gomoz, de Rebus Gcstls, fol. 32.— Oviedo, Qidncuagenas, MS. These tracts 
vrecG [jubhsherf at Granada, in 1505, in the iBuropean character, bchig thefrst 
books ever printed in the Arabic langvinge, according- to Dr. M'Crie (Refor- 
mation ill Spain, p. ”0), who cites Schuurrer, Bibl. Arabica, pp. 16—18. 

(4) Bleda, Cordnica, lib. 5, cap. 23. — Pedma, Antiguedad de Granada, 
lib. 3, cap. 10.— Marmol, Rebelion de Moriscos, lib. 1, cap. 21.— Gomez, De 
Rebus Gestis, fol. 2D. “ Hacia lo que predicaba, 6 predict lo qne hizo,” says 
Oviedo of the arcliliisliop, briefly, " e as! fue muelio provechoso e util en. 
oquella ciudad para la conversion tie los'Moros.’*— Quincuagenas, MS. 
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knit together by a common sonaa of national misforttme.. Many 
of the more zealous clergy and religious persons, conceiving, 
indeed, this barrier altogether insurmountable, vj'ere desirous of 
seeing it swept away at once by the strong arm of power. They 
represented to the sovereigns that it seemed like insensibility 
to the goodness of Providence, wMoh had deHyered the infidels 
into their hands, to allow them any longer to nsurp the fair 
inheritance of the Christians, and that the whole of the stiff- 
necked race of Mahomet might justly he required to submit 
without exiJeptionto instaut baptism, or to sell their estate.? and 
remove to Afri^. This, they maintained, could be scarcely 
regarded as. an infringement of the treaty, since the Moons 
would be so great gainers on the score of their eternal salva- 
tion ; to say nothing of the indimensahleness of such a measiu-e 
to the permanent tranquillity and security of the kingdom. (1) 

But these considerations, “ just and holy as they wore,” to 
borrow the words of a devout Spaniai'd, (2) failed to eonvinoe 
the sovereigns, who resolved to abide by their royal word, and 
to trust to the conciliatory measures now in progre.ss, and a 
longer and more intimate intercourse with the Christians, as 
the only legitimate means for aooompli.shing their object. 
Accordingly, we find the various piihlio ordinances as low 
down as 1499, recognising this priiieiple, by the respect which 
they show for the most trivial usages of the Moors, (3) and by 
their sanctioning no other stimulant to eoiiversiou than the 
amelioration of thoir condition. (4) 

Among those in favour of more active mensui'os was Simencs, 
archbishop of Toledo. Having followed the court to Grranada 
in the autumn of 1499, he took tho occasion to communicate his 
views to Talavera, the archbishop, requesting leave at the same 
time to participate with him in his labour of love ; to which the 
latter, willing to strengthen himself by so efiioient an ally, 
modestly assented. Ferdinand .and Isabella soon after removed 
to Seville (Aov. 1499) ; but, before their departure, enjoined on 
tho prelates to observe tho temperate policy hitherto pursued, 
and to beware of giving any occasion for discontent to the 
Moors,(.5) 

(1) Marmol, Rebelion de Moriscos, lib. i, cap. 23. ( 2 ) Ibid, nbi supra. 

(3) In the pragmdtica dated Granada, October 30th, H 99 , prehibitmg silk 
apparel of any description, an exception was made in favour of the Moor.s, 
whose robes were usually of that material among,’ the wealthier das.ses. — 
Pragmaticas del Reyiio, fbl. 120. 

(4) Anottier law, October 3lst, 1400, provided against the disinheritance of 
Moorish children who had embraced Christiaiiityj and secured, moreover, to 
the female converts a portion of the property w’hich liad fallen to the state on 
the contiuest of Granada. (Pragmaticas del Reyno, fol. 5.) Llorente has 
reported this pragmatic with some inaccuracy.— Hist, dc Vlufiulsltion, tom. i. 
p. 334. 

(5) Rledn, Cordnica, lib. 5, cap. 23. — Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, fol. 20. — 
Quintanilla, Archetype, lib. 2, p. .'i4.— Suma de la Vida de Cisneros, 1\IS. Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, according to Ferreras, took counsel of sundry learned 
theologians and jurists, whether they could lawfully compel the Maliometans 
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jffo sooner had the sqveieitrns left the city, than Ximcnes 
invited some of the_ leading alfaquis, or Mussulman doctors, to 
a conference, in which he expounded, with all iha eloquence at 
Ms command, tha true foundations of tho Clmstiaji mith, and 
the errors of their own and, that his teaching mijjht be the 
more palatable, enforced it by liberal presents, consisting mostly 
of rich and costly articles of dress, of which the Moors wera at 
all times exceedingly fond. This policy he pursued for .some 
time, till the effect became visible. Whether the preaching or 
presents of the archbishop had most weight, does not appear. (1) 
It is probable, however, that the Moorish dtvrtors found con- 
version n much more pleasant and profitable business than they 
had anticipated ; for they one after another declared their con- 
viction of their errors, and their wiilingness to receive baptism. 
The example of these learned persons was soon followed by 
great nmnbers of their illiterate disciples, in.somuch that no 
less than, four thousand are said to have presented themselves 
in one day for baptism; and Ximenes, unable to administer 
thorite to each iudimdually, was obliged to adopt the expedient 
familiar to the Christiau missionai'ies, of christening them en 
masso by aspersion; scattering the consecrated drops from a 
mop, or hyssop, as it was called, which he twirled over the 
heads of the multitude. (2) 

So far aU went on prosperously ; and the" eloquence and 
largesses of tlie archbishop, which latter he lavished so tfeely. 
as to encumber his revenues for several years to come, brought 
crowds of proselytes to the Christian fold. (3) There were some, 

to become Christians, ncjtv-ifhstanding the treaty, which gaarfiiiteetl to them 
the exercise of tlioir religion. After rejte.-ited conferences of thS.s erueJito hotly, 
*M1 fut decide,” says the liistorian, ” quhni EolUciternit la conversion des 
Mahometans dela ViUe et du Royanme de Grenade, en wflonnant ii ceux qui- 
ne voiidroienfc pas enibrasser la religion Chrilticimtf, de vendre ieurs biens et de 
Rtjrtir du royaume.” (Hist. tl’Espagne, tom. viii. p. JO l.l Such was the idea 
of soUcitniian entertained by these reverend casuists. Tlie story, however, 
grants a better voueher than Ferreras. 

(1) Tljc hoiie.st Robles appears to be of the latter opinion. " Alfin,” says 
he, with juiivatii, “ con hala^os, rladivas, y coricias, los truxo a coiiocimicnto 
del verdadero Dios.” — Vida de Sinieuez, p. 100. 

(2) Robles, Vid4a de Ximenez, cap. 14. — Miurmol, Rebelinu dc Moriscos, 
lib. 1, cap. 24.— Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, fol. Suma de la Vida de Cis-, 
neroa, MS. Some ecclesiastical writers find no earlier trace of christening 
aspersion than the fourteenth century. (Flcuiy, Histoire Eccleaiastique, 
liv. 98.) Rut Father Torqneniada, in discussing the validity of this mode of 
baptism, finds, or imagines he finds, warrant for it as far back as the ag’e of the 
Apostles, ” io ha avidn,” he says of the 6auii:::ando con hisopo, ” y huvo en 
la Primitiva Iglcsia, en tierapo de los Apdstolos de Christo, y en otros despnes, 
Esto dice Tertuliano averse usailo, y en. su tierapo se clebia de usar tambien, 
•nombnmdo el bautismo con el norabre de aspersion <le agua. Y In mismo lO' 
dice Han Cypriano en la Epi&tola /fi, Ad Magnuxni y dice ser Verdadero Bau- 
tisrao.” — Monarqnfa Indiana (Madrid, 1723), tom. iii. lib. 16, cap. 1. 

(3) Robles, Vida cle Ximenez, cap. 14. — QomtanOia, Archetype, fol. cs. — The 
sound of bells, so unusual to Mahometan ears, pealing* day and night from the 
newly consecrated luosques, gained Ximenes the appellation, of alfaqui campa 
nero from the Granadines.— Suma de la Vida tie Cisneros, MS. 
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indeed, among the Mahometans who regarded these prooeedings 
as repugnant, if not to the letter, at least to the spirit, of the 
original treaty Qf capitulation j which seemed intended to pro- 
vide, not only against the employment of force, hut of any 
undue incentive to oonversion.fl) Several of the more sturdy, 
including some of the principal citizens, exerted their efforts to 
stay the tide of defection, which threatened soon to swallow up 
the whole population of the city. But Ximenes, whose zeal 
had mounted up to fever heat in the excitement of success, was 
not to he cooled hy any opposition, however formidable ; and, 
if he had hitb^to respected the letter of the treaty, he now 
showed himself prepared to trample on letter and spirit indif- 
ferently, when they crossed his designs. 

Amon" those most aotive_ in the opposition was a noble Moor 
named Zegri, well sldHed in the learning of his countrymen, 
with whom he had great consideration. Ximenes, having ex- 
hausted aU his usual artillery of arguments and presents on 
this obdurate infidel, had him taken into custody by one of his 
officers named Leon, “ a lion,” says a imnning historian, “ hy 
natm'e as weU as by namej”(2) and commanded the latter to 
take such measures with his prisoner as would clear the film 
from Ills eyes. This faithful functionary executed his orders 
so offeotually, that, after a few days of fasting, fetters, and 
imprisonment, he was able to present his charge to his em- 
ployer, penitent to all outward appearance, and with an humble 
mien strongly contrasting with his former proud and lofty 
hearing. After the most respectful obeisance to the archbishop, 
Zegri informed him, that “ on the preceding night he had had 
a revelation from Allah, who had oondesoendod to show him 
the error of his ways, and commanded him to receive instant 
baptism;” at the same time pointing to his gaoler, he “jocu- 
larly” remarked, “ Your reverence has only to turn this lion of 
yours loose among the people, and, my word for it, there will 
not he a Mussulman left many days within the walls of 
Granada.”(3) “ Thus,” exclaims the devout Ferreras, “ did 

(1) Mannol, Rebelion dc Moriscos, lib. 1 , cap, as,— Take, for example, the 
following provisions in the treaty ; Que si algun Moro taviere alguna rene- 
gada por muger, no sera apremiaila & ser Christiana conti'a su voluiitad, sino 
que ser^ interrogoda, en pre.sencia de Christianos y de Moi^os, y se siguini su 
voluntadj y lo mesmo ae entendera con los ninos y nifnis nacldos de Christiana 
y Moro. Que ningun Moro ni Mora seraii apremiados a ser Christianos conti'a 
suTolimtad; y que si algnna doncella, 6 Canada, 6 viuda, por razon de alguiios 
amores se quisiere tornar Christiana, tampoco sera recebida, liasta ser inter- 
rogada.” The whole treaty is given in eatenso by Marniol, and by no other 
author that I have seen. 

C 2 ) Gomez, dc Rebus Gestis, lib, 2 , fol. 29 , 

( 3 ) Robles, Rebelion de Moriscos, cap. H.— Suma de la Vida dc Cisneros, 
MS. — Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, fol. 30. — Marmol, Rebelion de Moriscos, lib. 1 , 
cap. 25. — Zegri assumed the- baptismal name of the Great Captain, Gonzalo 
Hernandez, whose prowess ho hod experienced In a personal rencontre in the 
vega of Granada.— Marmol, Beb^on de Moriscos, ubi sapra.— Suma de la 
Vida de Cisneros, MS. 
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ProvHlenee avail itself of the darkness of the dungeon to pour 
ott the henighted minds of the infidel tho light of the tine 
faith !”(1) 

The work of proselytism noir -went on apace ; for terror ivas 
added to the otlier stimulants. The zealous propagandist, in 
the meanwhile, flushed with .success, resolved not only to exter- 
minate infidelity, hut the very characters in which its teachings 
were recorded. He accordingly caused all the Arabic manu- 
scripts which he could procure, to be heaped together iu a 
common pile in one of the great sriuares of the city. The 
largest part were copies of the Koran, or worli^iin some way or 
other connected with theology ; ivith many others, however, on 
various scientific subjects. They were beautifully executed, 
for the most part, as to tbeh ebirograpby, and sumptuously 
bound and decorated ; for, in aU relating to the meohanioal 
flnisMng, the Spanish Arabs excelled every people in Europe. 
But neither splendour of outward garniture, nor luti'insic merit 
■of composition, oould atone for the taint of heresy in the eye of 
the stern inquisitor ; he reserved for his university of Alcala 
three hundred works, indeed, relating to medical science, in 
which tho Hoors were as pre-eminent in that day as the Euro- 
peans were deficient ; but all the rest, amounting to many 
thousand.s,(2) ho consigned to indiscriminate conflagration. (3) 
This melancholy (into da fe, it will be recollected, was cele- 
brated, not by an unlettered barbarian, but by a cultivated 

£ relate, who was at that very time actively employing his 
irge revenues in the publication of the most stupendous literary 
work of the age, and in the endorvmeut of the most learned 
university in Spain. (4) It took place, not in the darlmess of 
the middle ages, hut in the dawn of the sixteenth century, and 

ri) Hist. d’Espagne, tom. viii. p. 195. 

(2) According to Kobles (Rebelion de Moiiscos, p. 104), and the Suroa de la 
Vida de Cisneros, 1,005,000} to Conde (El Nuhiense, Descripcion de Espana, 
p4 1, note), 80,000 ; to Gomez and others, 5,ooo. There are scarcely any data 
for arriving at probability in this monstrous discrepancy. Tlie famous library 
of the Ommeyadcs at Cordova was sdd to contain 600,000 volumes. It had 
lon^ since been dissipated} and no similar collection had been attempted in 
Granada, where learning was never in that palmy state which it reached under 
the Cordovan dynasty. Still, however, learned men were to be found tl^re, 
and the Moorish metropolis would naturally be the depository of such literary 
treasures as had escaped the general shipwreck of time and accident. On the 
whole, the estimate of Gomez would appear much too small, and that of 
Robles as disproportionately exaggerated. Condo, better instructed in Arabic 
lore than any of his predecessors, may be found, perhaps, here, as elsewhere, 
the beat authority. 

(3) Gomez, De Rebus Qestis, lib. 3, fd. 30.— Marmol, Rebelion de Moriscos, 
lib. 1 , cap, 2.5.— Robles, Vida de Ximenes, cap. 14.— Suma de hi Vida de Cis- 
neros, MS.— Quintanilla, Archetypo, p. 68. 

(4) Vet the archbishop might find some countenance for his fanaticism in 
the most polite capital of Europe. The faculty of Theology in Paris, some few 
yeara later, declared que e’en etait fait dc la religion, si on pennettait I’etude 
du Grec ctdel’Hebreu t” — Viliers, Essai sm* PEsprit etl’Influence de la Refor- 
mation de Luther (Paris, i82Qh p. 64, note. 
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in the midst of an. enlightened nation, deeply indebted for its 
, own progi-ess to these very stores of Arabian wisdom. It form.s 
a counterpart to the imputed sacrilege of Omar,(l) eight centu- 
ries before, and" shows that bigotry is the same in every faith 
and every age. 

The misohief occasioned by this act, far from being limited 
to the immediate loss, continued to he felt stiU more severely 
in its consequence, s. _ Such as could, secreted the manmoripts 
in their possession till an opportunity ecourred for- conveying 
them out of the country, and many thousands in this way wore 
privately shippad over to Barhary. (2) Thus Arabian literature 
became rare in the libraries of the very country to which it was 
indigenous ; and. Arabic scholarship, once so flourishing' in 
Spain, and that too in far less polished ages, gradually fell into 
decay from want of aliment to sustain it. Such were the 
melancholy results of this literary persecution ; more raisohio- 
vons in one view, than even that directed against life ; for the 
loss of an individual wid scarcely he felt beyond his own gene- 
ration, while the annihilation of a valuable work, or, in other 
words, of mind itself embodied in a permanent form, is a loss 
to all future time. 

The high hand with w'hieh Ximenes now carried measures 
excited serious alarm in many of the more discreet and tempe- 
rate Castilians in the city. They besought him to use greater 
forbearance, remonstrating against his obvious violations of the 
treaty, as well as against the e.vpediency of forced conversions, 
which could not, in tho nature of things, be lasting. But the 
pertinacious prelate only replied, that “ a tamer policy might, 
indeed, suit temporal matters, hut not those in which tho in- 
terests of the soul were at stako ; that the unbeliever, if he 
could not he drawn, should be driven, into the way of salva-- 
tion ; and that it was no time to stay the hand, when the ruins 
of Mahometanism wore tottering_ to their foundations.” He 
aeoordiugly went on with unflinclimg resolution. (3) 

But the patience of the Moors themselves, which had held 
out so marvellously imder this system of oppression, began now 
to be exhausted. Many signs of this might be discerned by 
much less acute optics than those of tho archbishop ; but his 
were blinded by the arrogance of success. At length, in this 
inflammable state of pubho feeling, an incident occurred which 
led to a general explosion. 

( 1 ) Gibhon’s argument, if it does not shake the foundations of the whole 
story ,of the Alexandrian conflagration, may at least raise a natural scepticism 
as to tho pretended amount and value of the works destroyed. 

(2) The learned. Granadine, Leo Ahdeanus, who emigrated to Fez after the 
fall of the capital, notices a single coEectiou of 3000 manuscripts belonging to 
an individual, which he saw ui Algiers, whither they had been secretly brought 
by the Moriscos from Spain.— Conde, Dominacion de ios Arabes, prdlogo.— 
Casiri, Bibliotheca Escurialensis, tom. i. p. 1 72. 

(3) Gomez, De Eehus GesUs, fol, 30. — Abarca, Heyes de Aragon, rey 30^ 
cap. 10 . 
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Tliree of Simenes’ servants were sent on some business to tbe 
Albaycin, a quarter inbabited exclusively by Moors, and eneom- 
passed by walls, wbich separated it from the rest of the oity.(l) 
These men bad made thomselves peculiarly oditfus to tbe people 
by their activity in their master’s seiiioe. A dispute having 
arisen between them and some inhabitants of tbo quarter, came 
at last to blows, when two of tho servants were massacred on 
the spot, and their comrade escaped with diffieultjr from the 
infuriated mob. (2) The affair operated as a sig-nal for insur- 
rection. The inhabitants of the district ran to arms, got pos- 
session of the gates, barricaded tbo streets, aiiA in a lev.’ hours 
tbo whole Albaycin was in. rebellion. (.3) 

In tho course of tbe following night, a large number of the 
enraged populace made their way into the city to the qiiartens 
of Ximones, with the purpose of tailing summary vengeance on 
his head for all his persecutions. Fortunately, his paliiea was 
strong, and defended jby numerous resolute and v,'ell-armed 
attendants. The latter at tho approach of the rioter.s, implored 
their master to make his escape, if possihle, to tho fortress of 
tho Alhambra, where tho eoimt of Tendilla atus established. 
Ilut tho intrepid prelate, who held life ion cheap to he a coward, 
exclaimed, “ God forbid I should think of my own safety, 
when so many of tho faithful are perilling theirs ! Xo, I will 
stand to my post, and wait there, if heaven wills it, the crown, 
of martyi'dom.”(4) It must he confessed he well deserved it. 

The building, however, proved too strong for tho utmost 
eflbrts of the mob ; and at length, after some hours of awful 
suspense ami agitation to the beleaguered inmates, the count of 
Tendilla arrived in person at tbo head of his guards, and suc- 
ceeded in dispersing the insurgentsj and driving them back to 
their own quarter.s. But no e.vertions could restore order to 
the tumultuous populace, or induoo them to listen to_ terms ; 
and they even stoued the messenger charged with paoido pro- 
posals from tho count of TendOla. They organised themselves 
under leaders, provided arms, and took every possible moans 
for maintaining tbeii’ defence. It seemed as if, smitten with 
the recollections of ancient liberty, they were resolved to re- 
cover it again at all h.izard.s.(o) 

(1} Ca.?iii, Bibliotheca Kscurialensis, toni. ii. p. 291. — Pedi'aza, Antig-aedad 
do Granada, lib. 3, cap. lo. 

(2) Gomez, De Rebu-s Gestis, fol. 31. There are some discrepancies, not 
important, iiowever, between tlie narrative of Gomez and the other autho- 
rities. Gomez, eoaaideiiiig lus uncommon opportunities of information, is 
worth them all. 

(3) Sunm de la Vida de Cisneros, Mis. — Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, lib. 2, 
ful. 31- — Marmol, ilebelion de Moriscos, lib. I, cap. 26. 

(4) Robles, Vida de Ximenez, cap. 14.— Mariana, Hist, cle .Espana, tom, it, 
lib. 27, cap. 5. — QuintanUla, Arclictypo, p. S6,— Peter 'Martyr, Opus Epist. 
epist.212. 

(5) Mariana, Hist, de Espafia, ubi supra.— Bleda, Cordnica, lib. 5, cap. 23.— 
Mendoza, GueiTa de Granada, p. 13. 
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At lengti, after this disorderly state oft hings had lasted for 
several days, Talayera, the archbishop of Granada, resolved to 
try the effect of. his personal influence, hitherto so great with 
the Moors, hy visiting himself the disaffected quarter. This 
nohle purpose he put in execution, in spite of the most earnest 
remonstrances of his friends. He was attended only hy his 
chaplain, bearing- the crucifix before him, and a few of his 
domestics, on foot and nnarnaed Hire himself. At the sight of 
their venerable pastor, with Ms countenance beaming -with the 
same serene and benign e.xpression with which they -were 
familiar when Sstening to Ms exhortations from the pulpit, the 
passions of the multitude were stilled. Every one seemed 
willing to abandon Mmself to the tender recollections of the 
past; and the simple people crowded around the good man, 
Kneeling down and kissing the hem of his roho, as if to implore 
his benediction. The count of TendiUa no sooner learned the 
issue, than he followed into the AlbayoM, attended hy a handful 
of soldiers. "When he had reaohed tho place where the mob 
was gathered, he threw Ms bonnet into the midst of them, in 
token of his paciiio intentions. The action was received with 
acclamations ; and the people, whose feelings had now taken 
another direction, recalled hy Ms presence to the recollection of 
Ms nniformly mild and equitaWe rule, treated him with similar 
respect to that shown the archbishop of Granada.(l) 

These two indmdnals took advantage of this favourable 
change of feeling to expostulate with the Moors on the folly 
and desperation of their conduct, which must involve them in a 
strug|;le with such overwhelming- odds as that of the whole 
Spanish monarchy. They implored them to lay do-wn their 
arms and return to their duty ; in wMoh event they pledged 
themselves, as far as in their power, to allow no further repeti- 
tion of the grievances complained of, and to intercede for their 
pardon -with the sovereigns. The count testilied Ms sincerity 
by lea-viug his -wife and two cMldron as hostages in the heart of 
the Alhaycin ; an act which must be admitted to imply im- 
hounded confidence in the integrity of the Moors. (2) Those 
various measures, hacked, moreover, by the counsels and autho- 
rity of some of the cMef alfaquis, had the effect to restore tran- 
quillity among the people, who, laying aside their hostile 
preparations, returned once more to their regular employ- 
ments. (3) 

(1) Marmol, Rebelion fle Morisoos, lit. i, cap. 26 .— Peter Martyr, Opus 
.Tilpist. epist. 212. — Quintanilla, Archet^o, p. 56.—Ble(Ia, Cordnjca, ubi supra. 

(2) Mamiol, Rebelion de Morisoos, ioc, cit.— Mendoza, Guerra de Granada^ 
lib. l,p. 11. That such confidence was justified, may be infeiTcd from a com- 
mon saying of Ai-chbishopTalavera, “That Moorish works and Spanish i’aitli 
were all that were wanting to make a good Christian.’* A bitter sarcasm 
this on liis own countrymen! — Pedraza, Antiguedad de Granada, lib. 3, 
cap. 10. 

(3) Peter Moi’tyr, Opus Epist. epist. 212 .— Bleda, Cordnica, Ioc. cit. — Mar- 
mol, Rebelion de Morisoos, ubi supra. 
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The rumour of the insurrection, in the mean while, with the 
usual exagfjerations, reached SevUlej -where the court -was then 
residina:. In one respect rumour did justice, hy imputing the 
•whole hlame of the affair to the intemperate zeal of Ximenes. 
That personagSj -with his usual promptness, had sent early 
notice of the affair to the queen hy a negro slave uncommonly 
licet of foot i hut the fellow had become intoxicated by the way, 
and the court -were several days -without any more authentic 
tidings than general report. The king, who always regarded 
Ximene.s’s elevation to the -firimaey, to the preludico, as the 
reader may remember, of his own son, -with.^dissatisfaction, 
could not now restrain his indignation, but was heard to 
exclaim tauntingly to tho queen, “ So we are like to pay dear 
for your archbishop, whose rashness has lost us in a few hours 
what we have been years in aeauiring.”(l) 

The queen, confounded at the_ tidings, and unable to com- 
prehend tho silence of ^menes, instantly wi-ote to him in the 
severest terras, demanding an explanation, of the whole pro- 
ceeding. The arohhishop saw bis error in committing affairs 
of moment to such hands as those of his sable messenger ; and 
the lesson stood him in good stead, according to Ills moralising 
biographer, for the remainder of his life.(2) He hastened to 
repair Ills fault hy proceeding tocSoville in per.son, and, present- 
ing himself before the sovereigns, he detailed to^ them the 
history of all the past transactions ; recapitulated his manifold 
services^, the arguments and exhortations he had uBed,-thD large 
sums he had expended, and his various expedients, in short, 
for effeotiug conversion, hoforc resortingto severity. He boldly 
as.suraed the responsibility of the whole proceeding, acknow- 
ledging that ho had purposely avoided communicating his plans 
to the soverei.niis for fear of opposition. If he had erred, he 
said, it could he imputed to no other motive, at worst, than too 
great zeal for the interests of religion ; hut he concluded with 
assuring them, that the present position of affairs was the best 
possible for their purposes, since the late conduct of the Moors 
involved them in the guilt, and consequently all the penalties of 
treason, and that it would bo an act of olemeney to offer pardon 
oa the alternatives of conversion or exile !(3) 

The archbishop’s discourse, if we ore to credit his enthusiastic 
biographer, not only dispelled the clouds of royal indignation, 
but drew forth the most emphatic expressions of approbation. (4) 
How far Ferdinand and IsabeUa were moved to this by his 
final recommendation, or what, in clerical language, may be 
called the “ improvement of his discourse,” does not appear. 

( 1 ) Maiiaua, Hist, de Espaua, tom, ft, Hb, 37, cap, fi, — Robles, Yida. de 
Ximencz,cap. 14,— Siima dc la Vidade Cisneros, MS. 

(3) Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, fol. .S 2 .— Robles, Vida do Ximenoz, cap. u. 

(.‘J) Gomez, lie Rebus Gestis, ubi supra. 

(4) Gomez, Be Rebus Gestis, fol. 33.~Suroa de la Vida de Cisneros, MS. 

JJ. H 
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They did not at any rate adopt it in its literal extent. In duo 
time, however; commissioners were sent to Granada, fully 
authorised to inquire into the late disturbauee.s, and punish 
their guilty authors. In the course of the investigation, many, 
including some of the principal citizens, were imprisoned on 
suspicion. The greater part made their peace by embraoing 
Christianity. Many others sold their estates and migrated to 
Barhary ; and the remainder of the population, whether from 
fear of punishment or contagion of example, abjured their 
ancient superstition and consented to receive baptism. The 
whole nnmbersf converts was e.stimated at about fifty thousand, 
whose future relapses pvofnised an almost inexhaustible supply 
for the fiery labours oi the Inquisition. Prom this period the 
name of Moors, which had gradually superseded’ the primitive 
one of Spanish Arabs, gave way to the title of Moriseos, by 
which this unfortunate people oohtinned to be known 
■' through the remainder of 'their prot?«aoted existence in the 
■ Peninsula, (l) 

The circumstances under which this important revolation in 
religion was effected in the whole population of this great city 
will excite only feelings of dismrst at the present day, mingled, 
indeed, with eompaasion for the unhappy beings who so heed- 
lessly inourred the heavy liabilities attaohed to their new faith. 
Every Spaniard, doubtless, anticipated the political advantages 
likely to result from, a measure whieh divested the Moors of the 
peculiar immunities secured by the treaty of capitulation, and 
subjected them at once to the law of the land. It is e 5 .tially 
certain, however, that they attached great value in a spiritual 
■view to the mere show of conversion, placing implicit con- 
fidence in the purifying influence of tho waters of baptism, 
to whomever and .under whatever oiroumstances administered. 
Even the pHilosophio Martyr, as little tinctured with bigotry 
as any of the time, testifies his joy at the conversion, on tho 
ground that, although it might not penetrate beneath the cmat 
of infidelity, whieh had formed over the mind of the older, and, 
of course, inveterate Mussulman, yet it would have full effboton 
his posterity, sxihjeoted from the cradle to the searching opera- 
tion of Christian discipline. (2) 

(1) Bleda, Cordnioa, lib. 5, cap. 28. — Mariana, Hist, de Espafia, tom. ii. 
lib. 37, cap. 6- — Peter Moartyr, Opus Epist. cpist. 215. — Marraol, Rebeliou de 
Moriseos, lib. 1, cap. 27.— Gomez, Dc Rebus Gestis, lib. 2, fol. 32. — Lanuza, 
Historias, tom. i. 1x1). 1, cap. ll,— Carbajal, Anales, MS. ano 1500. — Bemaldez, 
Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. Isp. The last author carrieathe number of con- 
verts in Granada and its environs to 70»000. 

(2) Tu vero inquies,” he says, in a letter to the cardinal of Santa Cruz, 
** hisdem in suum Maliometem vlvent animis, atqne id jure mcrito suspican- 
dam est. Durum namque majorum instituta relinquerej attamen ego exls- 
timo, consuUum optime fuiase ipsorum admittere postulata : paulatim namque 
nova superveniente disciplina, jtwenum saltern et infantum atquc eo tutius 
nepotum, inanibus illis superstitionibus abrasis, novis imbuentur ritibus. Dc 
senescentibus> qui callosis animis induruenmt, baud ego quidera id fnturum 
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"Witli regard to Ximenes, the real author of the ■work, what- 
ever doubts ■were entertained of his discretion in. the outset, 
they wore f.onipletely dispelled by the results.. All concurred 
in admiriiif; the invincible energy of the man who, in the face 
of such mighty obstacles, had so speedily efleoted this momen- 
tous revolution in the faith of a people bred from childhood in 
the deadliest ho.5tility to Christianity ;(1) and the good arch- 
bishop Talavera ■was heard in the fulness of his heart to 
exclaim, that “ Ximenes had achieved greater triumphs than 
even Ferdinand and Isabella; since they had conquered only 
the soil, while he had gained the souls of Granaia.,”{‘2) 

infleior.” — Opus Epist. epist. 2 IS. Gohsalvo de Cordora e5n>resses himself in 
a similar tone of satbfection in a letter to the secretary Almazan, Carta fecha 
en Carago^a, C5iracusaf)’h6th April* isoi, MS. 

(1) **M^nae deinceps,” says Gomez, “apucl omnes venerationi Ximenius 
essecespit. Porr6 plus mentis acie videre qiiani solent homines credebatur, 
qu5d re ancipiti, neque plane confirmata, barbara civitate adhuc suum Mahu- 
metum spirante, tanta tuumi contentiortc, nt Christ! doctrmaxn ampiccteTca- 
tur, lahoraverat et effecerat.^* (De Rebus Gestis, fol. 33.) Tbe panegyric of 

'the Spaniard is endorsed by Flechier (Histoirc de Ximentjs', p. 110), who, in 
the age of Louis XIV., (bsplaya all the bigotry of that of Ferdinand anti 
IsaheUa. 

( 2 ) Talavera, as I liave already noticed, had caused the offices, catechisms, 
and other religious exercises to be translated into Arabic for the use of the 
converts j proposing to extend the translation at some future time to thu 
great body of the Scriptures. That time had no^ arrived, but Ximenes vebe.' 
mently remonstrated against the measure. “ It would be throwing pearls 
before swine,” said “to open the Scriptures to persons in their low st£^ 
of ignorance, who could not fail, as St. Paul says, to wrest thenj to their own 
destruction. The word of God should be wrapped in discreet mystery from 
the vulgar, who feel little reverence for what is plain and obvious. It was for 
tins reason that our Saviour himself clothed his doctrines in parables when lie 
addressed the people. The Scriptures should be confined to the three ancient 
languages, which God with mystic import permitted to be inscribed over the 
head of his crucified Son; and the vemiacular should be reserved for such 
devotional and moral treatises as holy men indite, in order to quicken the 
soul, and turn it from the pursuit of worldly vanities to heavenly contempla- 
tion.^-^De Rebus Gestds, fol^. 32, 33. The narrowest opinion, as usual, pre- 
vailed, and Talavera abajidoned his wise and benevolent purpose. The saga- 
cious arguments of the primate lead his biographer, Gomez, to conclude that 
he had a prophetic knowledge of the coming heresy of Luther, which owed so 
much of its success to the vernacular versions of the Scriptures; in which 
probable opinion he is faithfully echoed, as usnal, by the good bishop of 
Nismes. — Flechier, Hist, de Xicuends, pp, 117 — 119 . 
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nnKOvemaUe height ty the pubb’e apostasy of Granada. They 
at length resolved to anticipate any similar attempt on them- 
selves hy a general insurrection. They accordingly seized 
on tho fortresses and strong passes throughout the country, 
and began as usual with forays into the lands of the 
Christians. 

These bold acts excited much alarm in the capital, and the 
count_ of Teudilla took vigorous measures for quenching the 
rehellion in its birth. Gonsolvo de Cordova, his early pupil, hut 
•who might now well be his master in the art of war, was at that 
time residing in Granada; and Tendilla availed-nimself of his 
assistance to enforce a hasty muster of levies, and mai-oh at once 
against the enemy. 

His iirst movement was against Huejar, a fortified town 
situated in one of the eastern ranges of tho Alpuxarras, whose 
inhabitants had taken the lead in the insurrection. The enter- 
prise was attended wift. more difiienlty than was expected. 
“ God’s enemies,” to hoirow tho charitable epithet of the Cas- 
tilian chroniclers, had ploughed up the lands in the neighbour- 
hood ; and, as tho light cavalry of the Spaniards was working 
its way through the deep furrows, the Moors opened the canals 
which intersected the fields, and in a moment the horses were 
floundering up to thcar girths in the mire and water. Thus 
embarrassed in their propress, the Spaniards presented a fetal 
mark to the Moorish missiles, which ruined on them with piti- 
less fury ; and it was not without great efibrts and considerable 
loss that they gained a firm landing on the opposite side. Un- 
diismayed, however, they then charged the enemy with such 
vivacity as compelled him to give way and take refuge within 
the defences of the town. 

No impediment could now check the ardour of the assailants. 
They throw themselves from their horses, and bringing forward 
the sealing-laddei's, planted them against tho walla. Gonsalvo 
was the first to gain the summit ; and as a powerful Moor 
endeavoured to thrust him from the topmost round of the 
ladder, he grasped the battlements firmly with his left hand, 
and dealt the infidel such a blow ivith the sword in his right, 
a.s brought him headlong to the ground. He then leapt into 
the place, and was speedily followed hy his troops. The enemy 
made a brief and lueflcotual resistance. The greater part 
were put to the sword ; the remainder, including the women 
and children, wore made slaves, and the town was delivered up 
to piUage.(l) 

The 'severity of this military execution had not the effect of 
intimidating the insui'gents ; and the revolt wore so serious an 

(1) Mannol, Rebclion de Moriscos, tom. i. lib. l, cap. 28. — Quintada, 
Espanoles Gelehres, tom. i. p. sas. — Bieda, tofinica, lib. 3, cap. 23.-— 
Bernaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 159.— Abairca. Reyes de Aragon, tom. ii. 
fol. 338.— Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 12 , 
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aspect, ttat King Ferdinand found it necessary to take tke field 
in person, wWoli did at tlie head of as complete and beauti- 
ful a body of Castilian chivalry as ever graced the campaigns 
of Granada. (1) Quitting Alhendin, tlia place of rendezvous, 
in tho latter end of February, 1600, he directed his march on 
Lanjaron, one of the towns most active in tho revolt, and 
perched high among the inaccessible fastnesses of the sierra 
south-east of Granada. 

The inhabitants, trusting to the natural strength of a situa- 
tion which had,,^onoo hafliett the arms of the bold Moorish chief 
El Zagal, took no precautions to secure the passes. Ferdinand, 
relying on this, avoided the more direct avenue to the place j and, 
bringing his men by a circuitous route over dangerous ravines, 
and dork and dizzy precipices, where the foot of the hunter 
had seldom ventured, succeeded at length, after incredible toil 
and hazard, in reaching an elevated point, which entirely com- 
manded the Moorish fortress. _ '' 

Great was the dismay of the insurgents at the apparition of 
the Christian banners, streaming in triumph in the upper air 
from tho very pinnacles of the sierra. They stoutly persisted, 
however, in the refusal to surrender. But their works were 
too feeble to stand tho assault of men who had vanquished the' 
more formidable obstacles of nature j and, after a short struggle, 
the place was carried by storm, and its wretched inmates expe- 
rienced the same dreadful fate with those of Huejar (March 
8th, 1500). (2) 

At nearly the same time, the cotmt of Lerin took several 
other fortified places in the Alpuxarraa, in one of which he 
blew up 0 mosque filled with women and children. Hostilities 
were carried on with all the ferocity of a civil, or rather servile 
war ; and tho Spaniards, repudiating all tho feelings of courtesy 
and generosity which they had once shown to the same men 
when dealing with them as honourable enemies, now regarded 
them only as rebellious vassals, or indeed slaves, whom the 
public safety required to bo not merely chastised, but extermi- 
nated. 

■ These severities, added to the conviction of their own impo- 
tence, at length broke the spirit of the Moors, who were reduced 
to the most humble concessions; and tho Catholic king, un- 
willing, out of his groat clemency,” says Aharea, “to stain his 
sword with tho blood of aH these wild beasts of the Alpuxarras,” 
consented to terns which may he deemed reasonable, at least 
in comparison with his previous policy. These were, the sur- 

(1) If we are to belieye Martyr, tlie royal force amounted to 80,000 foot and 
15,000 horse J so large an army, so promptly brought into the field, would 
suggest high ideas of the resources of- the nation } too liigh indeed to gain 
credit, even frem Martyr, without confirmation. 

(2) Peter MartjT, Opus Epist. epist. 216. — Abarca, Reyes do Aragon, tom. ii. 
fol. 388. — Zurita, Anales, tom, t. lib. 3. cap. 45. — Carbajal, Anales, MS, afio 
1600. 
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render of tlieir arms and fortresses, and the payment of the 
round sum of fifty thousand dueats.(l) 

As soon as tranq^uillity was re-established, measures were 
tolcen for Bcouring it permanently, by introducing Christianity 
among the natives, without whieh they never could remain 
well affected to their present government. Holy men were, 
therefore, sent as missionaries, to admonish them calmly and 
ivithout violence, of their errors, and to instruct them in the 
great truths of revelation. (2) Various immunities were also 
proposed, as an additional incentive to conversion, inoluding 
an entire exemption to the party from the paymBht of his share 
of the heavy mnlot lately imposed.(3) The wisdom of these 
temperate measures heeame every day more visible in tbe con- 
version, not merely of the simple mountaineers, but of nearly 
all. the population of ttie great cities of Baza, Giiadix, and 
Almeria, who consented before the end of the year to abjure 
their ancient religion, afed receive baptism. (4) 

This defection, however, caused great scandal among the 
more sturdy of their eoimtrymen, and a new insuiTCction broke 
out on the eastern confines of the Alpu.xavras (Deo. 1600), 
which was suppressed with similar cucumstanoes of stem 
severity, and a similar exaction of a heavy sum of money 
money, wh^e doubtful eilicaoy may he discerned, sometimes 
in staying, hut more freouontly in stimulating the arm of per- 
seeution.(5) 

But while the murmurs of rebellion died away in the east, 
they were heard in thunders from the distant 'hills on the 
western, borders of Granada. This district, comprehending the 
Sierra Yermeja and Villa Luenga, in the neighbourhood of 
Honda, was peopled by a warlike race, among whom was the 
ALfrioan tribe of Gandules, whose blood boiled with the same 
tropical fervour as that which glowed in the veins of their 
ancestors. Thev had early shown symptoms of discontent at 
the late proceedings in the capital. The duchess of Aroos, 
■widow of the great marixuis duke of Cadiz, whose estates lay 
in that quai’ter,(8) used her personal exertions to appease 
them j and the government made the most earnest assni'anees 

(I) Marraol, Kebelion Oe Moriscos, lib. 1, cap. 2S.— Abarca, Reyes fle Aragron, 
tom. ii. fol, 338.— Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap, 159. — Bleda, Corduica, 
lib. 5f cap. 24. 

(3) Bleda, Cardnica, lib. 5, cap. 24,— Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 
165. 

(3) Privilegios d los Moros tie Valdelecrlnylas Alpoxarras que se eonvirtieron, 
a. 80 de Julio de isoo.— Archive de Simancos, apud Mem. de la Acad, de Hist, 
tom. vl. Apend. 14. 

(4) Carbajal, Analcs, MS. aFio ISQO. — Garibay, CompendJo, tom. ii. lib. 19, 
cap. 10. 

(5) Caibajai, Anales, MS, auo 1501.— Zurita, Aiuiles, tom. r. lib. 4, cap. 
27, 3t. 

(6) The great marquis of Cadiz was third count of Arcos, from -which his 
descendants took their title on the resumption of Cadiz by the crown after bis 
death.— Mendoza, Piguidades, lib. 3, cap. 8, 17« - 
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of its intention, to respect whateyer liad Tbeen guaranteed by 
the treaty of capitulation, (l) 15 ut they had learned to place 
little trust in princes ; and the rapidly extending apostasy of 
their countrymen exasperated them to such a degree, that they 
at length broke out in the most atrocious acts of violence? 
murdering the Christian missionaries, and kidnapping, if report 
he true, many Spaniards of both sexes, whom they sold as 
slaves in Africa. They were accused, with far more probability, 
of entering into a secret eorrespondence with their brethren on 
the opposite shore, in order to secure their support in the 
meditated revolt. (2) 

The government displayed its usual promptness and energy 
on this occasion. Orders were issued to the x^rinoipal chiefs 
find cities of Andalusia to muster their forces with all possible 
despatch, and concentrate them on Ronda. The summons was 
obeyed with such alacrity, that in the course of a very few 
weeks the streets of that busy city were ^thronged with a shining 
array of warriors drawn from all the principal towns of Anda- 
lusia. Seville sent three hundred horse and two thousand foot. 
The principal leaders of the expedition were the count ot 
Cifuentes, who, as assistant of Seville, commanded the troops 
of that city ; the count of TJreha ; and Alonso do Aguilar^ elder 
brother of the Great Captain, and distinguished nice him foi- 
tho highest qualities of mind and person. 

'l) Sec two letters, dated Seville, Januaiy and February, 1500, addressed by 
Ferdinand aad Isabella to fhe inhabitants of the Sorrania de Honda, preserved 
in the archives of Simancas, apud Mem. de la Acad, do Hist. tom. vi. llust. is. 

(2) Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. Ids. — Bleda, Cordnica, lib. s, 
cap, ‘.*5.— -.'cvwi* Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. 221. — The complaints of the Spanish 
and \irican Moors to the sultan of Egypt, or of Babylon, as he was then 
Ujuuuy styled, had drawn from that prince sharp remonstrances to the Catholio 
sovereigns against their persecutions of the Moslems, accompanied by menaces 
of strict retaliation on the Christians in his dominions. lu order to avert such 
calamitous consequences, Peter Martyr was sent as ambassador to Egrypt. He- 
left Granada in August 1501, proceeded to Venice, and embarked there for 
which place he reached in December. Though cautioned, on his 
arrival, tiUii, Iilsj iulsslon, in the present exasperated state of feeling at the 
court, inighi: coat him his bead, the dauntless envoy sailed up the Nile under Or 
Mameluke guard to Grand Cairo. Far from experiencing any outrage, how- 
ever, he was courteously received by the sultan j although the ambassador 
declined compromising the dignity of the court he represented, by paying the 
usual humiliating mark of obeisance, iu prostrating himself on the ground in 
the royal presence : an independent bearing highly satisfactory to the Castilian 
historians. (Sec Garibay, Compendio, tom. ii. lib. ip, cap. 12 .) He had three 
audiences, in which he succeeded so completely in effacing the unfavourable 
impressions of the Moslem prince, that the latter not only dismissed him with 
liberal presents, but granted, at hte Tequeat, several important privileges to the- 
Christian residents, aiid the pilgrims to the Holy Land, which lay witMn his 
dominions. Martyr’s account of this interesting visit, which gave him ample 
opportunity for studying the manners of a nation, and seeing the stupendous 
monuments of ancient art, then little familiar to Europeans, was published in 
Latin, under the title of “DeLegationeBabylonic^,*’ in three books, appended 
to his more celebrated “ Decodes de Rebus Oceanicis et Novo Orbe.” Blazzu- 
chelli (Scrlttori d’ Italia, eoce Anghlera) notices an edition which he had seen 
published separately, without date or name of the printer. 
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It was determined by the chiefs to strike at onoc into the 
heart of the Sierra yenneja, or Red Sierra, as it was called 
from the oolonr of its rooks, rising to the ea^ of Ronda, and 
the principal theatre of insurrection. On the 18th of March, 
1501, the little army encamped before Monarda, on the skirts 
of a mountain, where the Moors were understood to have assem- 
bled in considerable force, They had not been long in these 
quarters before parties of the enemy were seen hovenng along 
the slopes of the mountain, from which the Christian camp was 
divided by a nairow river, — ^the Rio Verde probably, which 
has gained such mournful celebrity in Spanish B'dne.(l) Amii- 
lar’s troops, who occupied the van, were so.mnoh roused by 
the sight of the enemy, that a small partj’, seizing a banner, 
inshed across the stream without orders, inyjursnit of them. 
The odds, however, were so great, that they would have been 
severely handled, had not Aguilar, while lie bitterly condemned, 
their temerity, advanced ■promptly to their support with the 
remainder of Ins corps. The eoimt of TJrena followed with the 
central division, leaving the count of Cifuontes with the troops 
of Seville to protect the camp. (2) 

The Monrs fell hack us the Christians advanced, and retreat- 
ing nimbly from point to point, led them up the rugged steeps 
far into the rece.sses of the mountains. At length they reached 
an open level, encompassed on all sides by a natural rampart 
of rooks, wheru they had deposited their valuable effects, 
together with their wives and ehildren. The latter, at sight 
of the invaders, uttered dismal cries and fled into the remoter 
depths of the sierra. 

The Christians were too much attracted by the rich spoil 
before them to thinlc of following, and dispersed in every direc- 
tion in quest of plunder, with all the heedlessness and insubor- 
dination of raw inexperienced levies. It was in vain that 
Alonso de Aguilar reminded them that their wily enemy was 
still uneonquered ; or that he endeavoured to force them into 
the ranks again, and restore order. Mo one heeded his cal^ or 

( 1 ) ** Eia Yerde, Rio Verde, 

tmto va en sangre viva j” — 

Percy, in his wen-knowii version of one of these agrceahle romancM,. adopts 
the tame epithet of gentle river,” from the awkwardness, he says, of the 
literal transjation, of ” verdant river.” He was not aware, it appears, that the 
Spanish was a proper name.— (Sec Reliques of Ancient English Poetry; 
London, 1812} vol. i. p. 3570 .The more faithful version of ” green river,” 
however, would have nothing unpoetical in itj though oiir gifted 
countryman Btyanfc seems to intimate, by his omission, somewhat of a. 
similar difdculty, in his agreeable stanzas on the beautiful stream of that name 
in New England. 

(2) Zufiiga, Annales de Sevilla, ano 1501. — Abarca, Reye.'j de Aragon, 
tom. ii, p. 340.— Bleda, Cordnica, lib. 5, cap, 26. — ^Bcmalclez, Reyes Catdllcos, 
MS. cap. 165. ” I‘ue rauy gentil capitau,” sayq Oviedo, speaking of this latter* 
nobleman, ” y valientc lauza j y muebas vezes dio testiroonio grande de sis 
animoso esfuerzo,”— Quincuagenas, MS. bat, i, quiuc. 1, dial. 36. 
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tiougM o! anytHng beyond tbe present moment, and of 
securing as muob booty to himself as he could carry. 

The Moors, in the moan while, finding themselyes no longer 
pursued, were aware of the occupation of the Christians, whom 
they not improbably had purposely decoyed into the snare, 
They resolved to return to the scene of action, and surprise 
their incautious enemy. Stealthily advancing, therefore, under 
the shadows of night, now falling thick around, they poured 
through the rooky defiles of the inolosure itpon the astonished 
Spaniards. An unlucky esplosion, at this crisis, of a, cask of 
powder, into vmioh a spark had accidentally fallen, threw a 
broad glare over the soenoj and revealed for a inmient the 
situation of the hostile parties ; — the Spaniards in u5o utmost 
disorder, manj; of them without arms, and staggering under the 
weight of their fatal booty; while their enemies were seen 
gliding like so manj; demons of darkness through every orevice 
and avenue of thg inclosure, in the act of springing on their 
devoted victims. This appalling spectacle, vanishing almost as 
soon as seen, and followed by the hideous yells and war-cries 
of tbe assailants, struck a panic into the hearts of the soldiers, 
who ied, scarcely offering any resistance. The darkness of the 
night was as favourable to the Moors, famdiar with all the 
intricacies of the ground, as it was fatal to the Christians, who, 
bewildered in the mazes of the sierra, and losing their footing 
at every step, fell imder the swords of their pursuers, or 
went down the dark gulfs and precipices, which yawned all 
around. (1) 

Arnidst this dreadful confusion, the count of tJrena succeeded 
in gaining a lower level of the sierra, where he halted and 
endeavoured to raUy his panic-struck followers. His noble com- 
rade Al'onso de Aguilar still maintained his position on the 
heights above, refusing all entreaties of his followers to attempt 
a retreat. “ "When,” said he proudly, “ was the banner of 
Aguilar ever known to fly from the field 1 ” His eldest son, 
the heir of his house and honours, Don Pedro do Cordova, a 
youth of great promise, fought at his side. He had received a 
severe wound on the head from a stone, and a javelin had 
pierced quite through his leg, "With one knee resting on the 
ground, however, he still made a bravo defence with his sword. 
The sight was too much for the father, and he implored him 
to suffer himself to he removed from the field. “ Lot not the 
hopos of our house bo crushed at a single blow,” said bo ; ” go, 
my son, live as becomes a Christian knight, — ^live, and cherish 
your desolate mother.” All his entreaties were fruitless, how- 
ever ; and the gallant hoy refused to leave his father’s side, till 

, (1) Aborca, Reyes tie Aragon, tom. ii, fol. S 40 . — Zurita, Andes, torn. v. 
lib. 4 , cap. S 3 .— Garibay, Compraidio, tom. ii. lib. 19, cap. 10.— Bemaldez, 
Keyes Cat 61 icos, MS, cap. .Ifio.-rMarmol, Rebelion do Moiiscos, lib. 1, 
cap. 28 . 
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lie ws forcibly borne away by the ' attendants, wbo fortunately 
succeeded in bringing liim in safety to the station occupied by 
the count of IIrena.(i>J 

Meantime the braTe little band of oaraliors, who remained 
true to Aguilar, had fallen one after another ; and the chief, 
left almost alone, retreated to a huge rock which rose in the 
middle of the plain, and, placing his back against it, still 
made fight, though weakened by loss of blood, like a lion at 
Day against , his enemies. (2) In "this situation he was pressed 
60 hard by a Moor of uncommon size and skyngth, that ho 
was compelled to turn and close with him in" single combat. 
The strife,, was long and desperate, till Dun Alouso, whose 
corslet had become unlaced in the previous struggle, having 
received a severe wound in the breast, foUowecT by another 
on, the head, grappled closely with his adversary, and they 
came rolling on the ground together. The Moor remained 
uppermost ; but the spi»it of the , Spanish cavalier had not sunk 
with his strength, and ho proudly exclaimed, a.s if to intimi- 
date his enemy, “ I am Don ^Vlonso _de Aguilar to which the 
other rejoined, “ And I am the Peri _de Ben Estepar,” a well- 
known name of terror to the Christians. The sound of this 
detested name roused yll the vengeance of the dying hero ; 
and, grasping his foe in mortal agony, he rallied his strength, 
for a final blow ; but it was too late,— -his hand failed, and he 
was soon despatched by the dagger of his more- vigorous rival. 
(March IS, 1501.) (3) 

(1) Mendoza, Guctra de Granada, p. 13 .— Abarca, Reyes d« Aragon, tom. U. 
fol. 340.— ■Mannol, Rebelioa de Moriscos, lib. l,cap. 2S.— Oviedo, Quincua- 
genas, MS. bat. 1 , quinc. 1, dial, 3Q. The boy, who lived to man’s estate, was 
afterwards created marfuils of Priego by the Catholic sovereigns.— Salazar de 
Mendoza, Dignidades, hb. % cap. 13. ^ 

(3) It is the simile of the fine old ballad 

*' Solo pueda Don Alonso 
su cainpaua cs acabada 
pelca como un Leou 
pero poco aprovechaba.” ■ 

(3^ Bemaldcz, Reyes CaWlicos, MS. ubi supra. — Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, 
tom. ii. ubi supiu.— Garibay, Compeudio, tom. ii. Uh. i§, cap. lo.— Mendoza, 
Guerra de Granada, p. 13. — Sandoval, Hist, del Emp. Carlos V. tom. 1. p. 5. 
Acconiing to Hyta's prose, Aguilar had first despatched more than thirty 
Moors with his own hand. (Guerras do Granada, parti, p. 56S.) ITieballsiC 
with more discretion, does not Touch for any particulax number. 

. Don Alonso en cste tiempo 
muy gran batalla hacia, 
el cavallo le havian muerto, 
por muralla le tenia, 
y arrimado & nn gran peuon 
con valor so defendia: 
muchos Moros tJene muertos, 
jiero poco le valia. 
porque sobre el cargan muchos, 
y le dan grandes heridas, 
tantas que cayd olU muerto 
eutre la gente eneniiga.’ * 
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Thus foil Alonso Hernandez do Cordova, or Alonso de Agui- 
lar, as he is commonly called from the land Tvliero his family 
estates lay.(l) " He ivas of the greatest authority among the 
grandees of his time,” says Father Aharca, “ for his lineage, 
]5ersonal character, large domains, and the high posts which he 
tilled both in peace and war. More than forty years of his life 
he served against the infidel, nnder the banner of his house in 
boyhood, and as leader of that same banner in later life, or as 
viceroy of Andalusia and commander of the royal armies. He 
' was the fifth lord of his warlike and pious house who had fallen 
fighting for thra oountry and religion against the accursed sect 
of Mahomet. And there is good reason to believe, ” continues 
the same orthodox authority, “ that his soul has received the 
glorious reward of the Christian soldier ; since he was armed on 
that very morning ivith the blessed sacraments of confession 
and communion.” (2) 

The victorious Moors, all this time, wel'e driving the unresist- 
ing Spaniards, like so many terrified deer, down the dark steeps 
of the sierra. The count of TJrena, who had seen his son 
stretched by his side, and received a severe wound himself, 
made the most desperate efforts to rally the fugitives, hut was at 
length swept away by the torrent. Trusting himself to afaithful 
adaiid, who knew the passes, he succeeded with much difficulty 
in reaching the foot of the mountain, with such a small rem- 
nant of his followers as could keep, in his traok.(3) Portu- 

Tlie 'warrior's death is summed up with an artless brevity that would be 
affectation in more studied composition. 

“ Muerto queda Don Alonso, 
y ctema fama ganada.’* 

( 1 ) Paolo Giovio finds an etymoloey for tlie name in tlie eagle {aguila\ 
assumed as the device of the warlike ancestors of Don Alonso. St. Ferdinand 
of Castile, in consideration of the services of this illustrious house at the 
taking of Cordova, in 1 230, allowed it to bear as a cognomen the name of that 
city. This branch, however, still conttnued to be distinguished by their ter- 
ritorial cpitliet of Aguilar } although Don Alonso’s brother, the Great Captain, 
as we have seen, was more generally known by that of Cordova.— Vita Magni 
Gonsalvi, fol. 20‘1. 

(2) Reyes de Aragon, tom. 11. fol. 3-i0, 341. The hero’s body, left on the 
field of battle, was treated with decent respect by the Moors, who restored it 
to King Ferdinand and the sovereigns caused it to be interred with all 
suitable pomp in the church of St. Hypolito at Cordova. Many years after- 
wards, the marcliioness of Priego, his descendant, had the tomb opened j and, 
on examining the mouldering remains, the iron head of a lance, received in 
his last mortal sti’uggle, was found buried in the bones. — Bleda, Cordnica, 
lib. 5, cap. 26 . 

(3) “ Tambien el Condc de Dreua, 
mol herido cn demasia, 
se sole cle la batalla 
Uevado por una guia. 

Que sabia bicn la senda 
que (Ic la Sierm salla : 
muchos Moros dexaba muertos 
por su grande valeiitia. 
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naiely, lio there found the count of Cifuentes, TTho had crossed 
the river with the rear-guard, and encamped on a rising ground 
in the neighbourhood. Under favoiu- of this strong position, 
the latter commander and his brave Sevillians, all Ifeshfor 
action, were enabled to cover the shattered remains of the 
Spaniards, and beat off the assatdts of their enemies till the 
break of morn, when they vanished like so many foul birds of 
night into the recesses of the mountains. 

The rising day, which dispersed their foes, now revealed to 
the Christians the dreadful e.vtent of their owu losses. Few 
were to be seen of all that proud array which^iad marched up 
the heights so confidently under the Danners of their ill-fated 
chiefs we preceding evening. The bloody roll of slaughter, 
besides the common file, was _ graced with the names of the 
best and bravest of the Cliristian knightliood. Among the 
number was Franeisoo llamircz de Madrid;' the distinguished 
engineer, who had eqatributed so essentially to the success of 
the Granadine war.(l) 

The sad tidings of the defeat soon spread throughout the 
country, oocaisioning a sensation such as had not been felt since 
the tragic afi'oir of the Axarquia. Meu could scarcely credit 
that so much inisohief could be inflicted by an outcast race, 
who, whatever terror they once inspired, had long since been 
regarded with indifferonce_ or contempt. Every Spaniard 
seemed to consider himself in some way or other involved in 
the disgrace; and the most spirited exertions were made^on 
all sides to retrieve it. By the beginning of April, King Fer- 
dinand found himself at Honda, at the head of a strong body of 
trgpps, which he determined to lead in person, notwithstanding 
the remonstrances of his courtiers, into the heart of the sierra, 
and take bloody vengeance on the rebels. 

These latter, however, far from being encouraged, were 
appalled by the extent of their own success ; and, as the note 
of warlike* preparation reached them in their fastnesses, they 
felt their temerity in thus bringing the whole weight of the 
Castilian monarchy on their heads. They accordingly abou- 
doned all thoughts of further resistance, and lost no time in 
sending deputies to the king’s camp to deprecate his anger, and 
sue in the mo.st submissive terms for pardon. 

Ferdinand, though far from vindictive, was less open to pity 
than the queen ; and in the present instance, he indulged m a 

“ Tamblen alg;unos se cscapan, 

Que al buen Concle le seguian.” 

Oviedo, speaking of this retreat of the good count and Ids followers, says, 
" Yolvlcron las riendas a sus caballos, y se retiraron a mas qne galope por la 
multitud fie los Infieles.”— Quincuagenas, MS. bat. i, quinc. i, dial, 36. 

(1) Zuniga, Annales de Sevilla, afto 1501. — Carbajal, Anales, MS. afiolSOl, 
•— Bleda, Cordnica, lib. 5, cap. 26.--Oviedo, Qnincnagenas.MS.bat. l, quinc.i, 
dial. sG. For a more particular notice of Ramirez, see Part I., Chapter 15, of 
this History. 
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jpttll measure of the indignatiou with, which sovereigns, natu- 
rally identifying themselves with the state, are wont to regard 
rebellion, by viewing it in the aggravated light of a personal 
offence. After some hesitation, however, his prudence got the 
better of his passions, as he refleoted that he was in a situation 
to dictate the terms of victory, without paying_ the usual price 
for it. His past experience seems to have convinced him of the 
hopelessness of infusing sentiments of loyalty in a Mussulman 
towards a Christian prince ; for, while he granted a general 
arane.sty to those concerned in the insurrection, it was only on 
the altcrnativS'-of baptism or exile, engaging at the same time 
to provide conveyance for such as chose to leave the country, 
on the pasnnent of ten doblas of gold a head. (1) 

These engagements were punctually fuliilled. The Moorish 
emiOTants were transported in public galleys from Estepona to 
the Barhary coast. The number, however, was probably small, 
by far the greater part being obliged, however reluctantly, 
from want of funds, to remain and be baptised. “ They would 
never have stayed,” says Bleda, “ if they could have mustered 
the ten dohlas of gold ; a circumstance,” oontiuuea that chari- 
table writer, “ which shows with what levity they received 
baptism, and for what paltry considerations they could be guilty 
of such sacrilegious hypocrisy ! ” (2) 

But although every spark of insurrection was thus effectually 
extinguished, it was long, very long, hefore the Spanish nation 
could recover from the blow, or forget the sad story of its 
disaster in the Bed Sierra. It became the theme, not only of 
ehroniole, but of song ; the note of sorrow was prolonged in 
many a plaintive romance, and the names of Aguilar and bis 
unfortunate companions were embalmed in that beautiful min- 
strelsy, scarcely less imperishable, and far more touubing, than 
the stately and elaborate records of history. (3) The popular 

(1) Bleda, Cordnica, lib. 6, cap. 26, 27.— HoWes, Vida de Xiincncz, cap. 16. — 
Benialdcz, Reyes CatOUcos, MS. cap. 105. — Mariana, Hist, de Espana, llb^ 27, 
cap. 5.-— Marmol, Rebelion de Moitkcos, lib. l, cap, 28. 

( 2 ) Cordiiica, lib. 5, cap. 3/.— The curate of Los Palacios disposes of the 
Moots rather summarily: “ The Christians stripped them, gave them a firee 
passage, and sent them to the devil I ’^'^Reyes CatdUcos, cap. ids. 

(3) According to one of the romancest cited by Hyta, the expedition of 
Aj^Iar was a piece of romantic Quixotism, occasioned by King Ferdinand’s 
challenging the bravest of his knighte to plant his banner on the summits of 
the Alpuxan'as. 

“ Qual de vosotros, amigos, 
ira d la Sierra manana, 
a porter mi Real pendon 
encima de la Alpuxarra? ” 

All shrunk. from the perilous emprise, till Alonso de Aguilar stepped forward 
and boldly assumed it for himself. 

“ A todos ticmbla la barba, 
sino fuera don Alonso, 
que de Aguilar se llamaba. 
levantdse en pic ante cl Key 
e esta manera le habla 
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I'eeKng -was ;^splaye(i after aaothei fasMou in regard to tie 
coTint ofTTrena and his followers, who -were accused of desert- 
ing their posts in the hour of peril ; and more than one ballad 
of the time reproachfully demanded an account from him of the 
brave oompamops in arms whom he had left in the sierra. (1) 
The imputation on this gallant nobleman appears wholly 
undeserved ; for certainly he was not called on to throw away 
his own life and those of his brave followers, in a cause per- 
fectly desperate, for a chimerical point of honour. And, so far 
from forfeiting the favour of his sovereigns by his eondnot on 
this occasion, he was maintainc-d by them in 'the same high 
stations which he before held, and which her continued to flO 
with dignity to a good old age. (2) 

It was about seventy years after this event, in 1570, that the 
duke of Arcos, descended from the great marquis of Cadiz, and 
from this same count of Urena, led an expedition into the Sierra 
Vermeja, in order to suppress a similar insurrection of the 
Moriscos. Among tlie party were many of the descendants and 
kinsmen of those who had fought under Aguilar. It was the 
first time since, that these rude passes had been trodden by 
Christian feet | hut the traditions of early childhood had mode 
every inch of ground familiar to the soldiers. Some way ot the 
eminence they recognised the point at which the count of Urena 
had made his stand: and, farther stiU, the fatal plain, belted 

** Aquesa emprcsa> Senor, 
para mi estaba guardada, 
que mi senora la reyna 
ya me la ticnc matidada. 

* ‘ A legrdse muebo el Rcy 
por la oferta quo le daba, 
aun no era amanecido 
don Alonso ya cavalga.” 

These popular ditties, it cannot he denied, arc slippery authorities for any 
important fact, unless supported by more direct idstoric testimony. When 
composed, however, by contemporaries, or tliose who lived near the time, 
they may very naturally record many true details, too insignificant in their 
consequences to attract the notice of history. The ballad translated with 
so much, elaborate simplici^ by Percy, is, chiefly taken up, as the English 
reader may remember, with the exploits of a Sevillian hero named Saavedra. 
No such personage is noticed, as far as 1 am aware, by tbc Sp^^sh chroniclers.' 
The name of Saavedra, however, appears t» have been a famUiar one in Seville, 
and occurs two or three times iix the muster-roll of nobles and cavaliers of 
that city, who joined King Perdinand’s army in. the preceding year, 1 500, — 
Zuniga, Annales de Sevilla, eodem anno. 

(1) Mendoza notices these spIencMc cOhslons (Guerra de Granada, p. 13) $ 
and Bleda (Cordnica, p. 636) dtes the following couplet from one of them : — 

“ Dccid, condc de Urena, 
don Alonso donde queda.** 

(2) The Venetian ambassador, Navaglero, saw the count of Ureua at Oseuna 
in 1 .^ 26 . He was enjoying a green old age, or, os the minister expresses it, 
*‘‘molto vecchio e gentU corteggiano perh,” Diseases,** said the veteran 
good-humouredly, " sometimes -visifc me, but seldom tany long) for roy body 
is like a crazy old inn, where travellers find such poor ftae that they merely 
touch and go.”— Viaggio, fol. 17 . 
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round with its dark rampart of rocks, where the strife had been 
hottest. Scattered fragments of arms and harness still lay 
rusting on the ground, which was covered with the hones of 
the warriors that had lain for more than half a century unburied 
and hleacliing in the sun.(l) Here was the spot on which the 
hrave son of Aguilar had fought so stiu'dilyby Ms father’s side; 
and there the huge rock at whose foot tho chieftain had fallen, 
throwing its dark shadow over the remains of the noble dead, 
who lay sleeping around. Tho strongly marked features of the 
ground called up all the circumstances, which tho soldiers had 
gathered froiD tradition ; their hearts heat high aa they reca- 
pitulated them one to another ; and the tears, says the eloquent 
historian who tells tho story, fell fast down their iron cheeks, as 
they gazed on the sad relics, and offered np a soldior’s prayer for 
the heroic souls wliioh once animated them.(2) 

Tranquillity was now re.stored throughout the wide borders of 
Granada, The banner of the Cross iipated triumphantly over 
the whole extent of its wild sierras, its broad valleys, and popu- 
lous cities. Every Moor, in exterior at least, . had become a 
Christian ; every mosque had been converted into^ a Ghi'jptian 
church. Still tho country was not entirely .purified_ from the 
stain of Islamism, since many professing their ancient faith 
were scattered over different parts of the Mngdom of Castile, 
where they had been long resident before the surrender of their 
capital. The late events seemed to have no other effect than to 
harden them in error ; and the Spanish government saw with 
alarm the pernicious influence of their example and persuasion 
in shaking the infirra faith of the now converts. 

To obviate this, an ordinance was published, in the summer 
of 1501, prohibiting all interooui'se bet sveen these Moors and the 
orthodo.x kingdom of Granada. (3) At length, however, oon- 
vinoed that there was no other way tOBSftve the precious seed 
from being choked by the thorns of dntidelity, than to eradicate 
them altogether, the sovereigns daiuo_ to the extraordinary reso- 

(1) Guerra de Grauada, p. 301.— Compare the similar painting: of Tacitus, In 
the scene where Germanicus pay 3 the last sad offices to the remains of Varus 
and his legions : " Dein seminito vallo, linmlU foi^sa, nccism jam reliquias 
consedlsse intelligebantvu* i medio campi atbentia ossa, wt fugcrant, tit restl- 
terant, disjecta vel affgerataj adjacebant fragmina telorum, cquoruraquo 
artus, simul troncis arborum anteflxa ora.*^ (Aniiales, lib. 1, sect, bi.) 
Mendoza falls nothing short of this celebrated description of the Komau 
historian 

Pan. ctiara Arcadid dicat sc judice victum.” 

( 2 ) Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, pp. 300— 302.— The Moorish Insurrection 
of 1670 was attended with at least one good result, in calling forth thi.s historic 
masterpiece, the work of the accomplished Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, 
accomplished alike as a statesman, warrior, and historian. His •* Guerra de 
Granada.,’' confined os it is to a barren fragment of Moorish history, displays 
such liberal sentiments (too liberal, indeed, to permit its publication till long 
after its author’s death), profound reflection, and classic elegance of style, as 
well entitle him to the appellation of the Spanish Sallust. 

(3) Pragmaticas del Reyno, fol. G. 
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hitionof ofFuringtliem the alternative of haptism or exile. They 
issued a pragmdtica to that effect from Seville, February 12th, 
1502. After a preamble, duly setting- forth the obligation.^ of 

S 'atitnde on the Castilians to drive God’s enemies from the 
ad which he in his good time had delivered into their hands, 
and the numerous backslidings oeoa-sioned among the new con- 
verts by their intercourse with their unhaptbed brethren, the 
act goes on to state, in much the same terms with the famous 
ordinance against the Jews, that all the uuhaptiaed Moors in 
the kingdoms of Castile and leon, above fourteen years of age 
if inale.s, and twelve if females, must leave the country by the 
end of April following that they might sell their property in 
the mean time, and take the proceeds in. anything save gold and 
silver and merchandise regularly prohibited ; and finally, that 
they might emigrate to any foreign country, except the dominions 
of the Grand Turk, and such parts of Africa as Spain was then 
atwar witlu ObedJenooto these severe pro-visions was enforced 
by -the penalties of death and confiscation of property. (1) 

This stem edict, so closely modelled on that against the Jews, 
jnufS have been even more grievous in its application ’.(2) for 
the Jews may he said to have been denizens almo.st equally of 
every country ; while the Moors excluded from a retreat among 
their ommtrymon on the African shore, were sent into the 
lands of enemies or strangers. The former, moreover, were 
far better qualified by their natural shrewdness and commer- 
cial habits for disposing of their property advantageously than 
the simple, inexperienced Moors, skilled in little else than 
hnshanury or rude mechanic arts. 'IVe have nowliore met -vvith 
any estimate of the number who migrated on this occasion. 
The Castilian -\vriters pass over the whole a&'air in a very few 
words; not, incTeed, as is too emdent, from any fctlings of dis- 
approbation, but front its insignificance in a political vie-w. 
Their silenee implies a very inconsiderable amount of emi- 
grants ; a circumstance not to be wondered at, as there were 
very few, probably, -who ;Youla. not sooner imitate their Grana- 
dine brethren in assuming the mask of Christianity, than 
eneonnter exile under all the aggravated miseries with which 
it was aeeompanied.(3) 

(I) Pragmatlcas de. Reyno, fol. 7- 

(2) Bleda anxiously claims the credit i>f the act of expulsion for Pray 
Thomas do Torquemada, of inquisitorial memoty.— (Cor<5nica, p. 610.) That 
-eminent personage had, indeed, been dead some years \ hut this edicl: was so 
flibvioiisly suggested by that against the Jews, that it may be considered as the 
jcesulfc of his principles, if not directly taught by him. Thus it is, " the evil 
that men do lives after them.’ ’ 

(3) The Castilian writers, especially the dramatic, have not been insensible 
to the poetical situations afforded by the distresses of the banished Moriscos. 
Tlieir sympathy for the exiles, however, is ■whimsicftlJy enough contrasted by 
an orthodox anxiety to justify the conduct of their owti government. The 
reader may recollect a pertinent example in the story of Saiicho's Moorish 
&iend Ricote. — Pon Quixote, part 2, caj). 54, 

II. I 
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Castile might how hoast, the first time for eight centmies, 
that every outwai'd stain, at least, of infidelity was purified fiom 
her hosom. But how had this been aooomplisned ? By the most 
detestable expedients which sophistry could devise, and 
oppression esooute ; and that, too, under an enlightened go- 
vernment, proposing to be guided solely by a eonsoientious 
regard for duty. To comprehend this more fully, it will ho 
necessary to take a brief view of puhlio sentiment in matters of 
religion at that time. 

It is a sing^ar paradox, that Christianity, whose doctrines 
inculcate unbounded charity, should have been made so often 
an engine of persecution; while Mahometanism, whose prin- 
ciples ai’e those of avowed intolerance, should have exhibited, at 
least till later times, a truly philosophical spirit of toler,ation.(l) 
Even the flr.st victorious disciples of the Prophet, glomng with all 
the fiery zeal of proselytism, were content with the exaction of 
tribute from the vanquished ; at least, ifiore vindictive feelings 
were reserved only for idolaters, who did not, like the J ews and 
Christians, acknowledge with themselves the unity of God. 
'With these latter denominations they had obvious sympathy, 
since it was their creed which fonned the basis of thoir own. (2) 
In Spain, where the fiery temperament of the Arab was 
gradually softened under the influence of a temperate climate 
and higher mental culture, the toleration of the Jews and 
Christians, as we have already had ocoa.sion to notice, was so 
remarkable, that, within a few years after the conquest, we find 
them not only protected in the enjoyment of civil and religious 
freedom, but mingling on terms almost of equality with their 
conquerors. 

It is not necessary to inquire here how far the different policy 
of the Christians was owing to the peculiar constitution of their 
hierarchy, which, composed of a spiritual militia drawn from 
every country in Europe, was cut off by its position from aE 
human sympathies, and attached to no interests hut its own ; 
which availed itself of the superior science and reputed sanctity, 
that were supposed to have given it the key to the dread 

p) The spirit of ioleraiion professed by the Moors, indeed, was made a 
principal ari^uraout against them in tlie ai'chbisliop of Valencia’s memorial to 
Philip in. The Mahoraerans would seem the bettor Christians of the two. — 
See Gecldcs, Miscellaneous Tracts (London, 1702.6}, vol. i. p. <ji, 

(2) Heeren seems willing' to countenance the learned Pluquet in reparding' 
Islamism, in its ancient form, as one of the modifications of Christiaiiityj 
placing the principal difference between that and Socinianism, for example, in 
the mere rites of circumc^ion and baptism, — (Essoi sur 1‘Influence des 
Croisades, traduitpar Villersj Paris, 1808 j p. 175, not.) “The Mussulmans,^*' 
says Sir William Jones, ** are a sort of heterodox Christians, if Locke reasons 
justly, because they firmly believe the immaculate conception, divine cliaract^,. 
and miracles of the Messiah; heterodox in denying vehemently his character 
of Son, and his equality, as God, with the Father, of whose unity and 
attributes they entertain and express the most awful ideas.’*— See his Disser- 
tation on the Gods of Greece, Itely, and India, Works (Loudon, 1799), voh iv 

p. 279. 
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mysteries of a future life, not to enlighten, hut to enslave the 
mmds of a erediilous world ; and which making its own tenets 
the only standard of faith, its own rites and ctTemoninl the only 
evidence of virtue-, obliterated the great laws of morality, written 
hy the Divine hand on every heart, and gradually built up a 
system of evelusivcnesa and intolerance most repugnant to the 
mild and charitable religion of Jesus Christ, 

Before the close of the Jiftcoath century, several circumstances 
operated to sharpen the edge of intolerance, espeeially against 
the Arabs. The Turks, whose political consid-'ratiou of late 
years had made them thept-cnliarrepre;eutativt's*an(l champions 
of Mahometanism, had sho-^vn _a ferocity and cruelty in their 
treatment of the Christians, which brought general odium on all 
the professors of their faith, and on the Moors, of course, though 
most undeservedly, in common with the rest. The bold hete. 
rodox doctrines, also, which had occasionally broken forth in 
different parts of. Europe in the fifteenth century, like so many 
faint streaks of light ushering in the glorious morn of the Re- 
formation, had roused the alarm of the champions of the church, 
and kindled on more than one occasion the fires of persecution; 
and, before the close of the period, the Inquisition was intro- 
duced into Spain. ... 

From that disastrous hour, religion wore a new aspect in 
this unhappy country. The spirit of intolerance, no Ipnger 
hooded in tne darkness of the cloister, now stalked abroad in all 
Lis terrors. Zeal was e.valted into fanaticism ; and a rational 
spirit of prosclytism into one of fiendish, persecution. It was 
not enough now, as formerly, to conform passivel}' to the 
doctrines of the church, hut it was enjoined to make war on 
all who refused them. The natural feeling of compunction in 
the discharge of this sad duty was a crime: and the tear of 
sympathy, wrung out by the sight of mortal agonies, was .an 
offence to be expiated by humiliating penance. The most 
firightful maxims were deliberately engrafted into the code of 
morals. Any one, it was said, might con.scientiously kill an 
apostate wherever he could meet him. There was some doubt 
■whether a man might slay his own father, if a heretic ox 
infidel ; hut none whatever as to his right, in that event, to 
take away the Ufo of his son or of his brother. (1) These 
maxims were not a dead letter, but of most active operation, as 
the sad records of the dread tribunal too well prove. The 
elmraeter of the nation nnderwent a melancholy change. The 
milk of charity, nay, of human feeling, was soured in every 

(1) See the Msliop of Oriliuela’s treatise, " De Bello Sacro." etc. cited by the 
industrious Ciemencin. — {Mem. de la Acail. de Hist. tom. vi. Uust. l.-i.) The 
Moors and Jews, of course, stood no chance in this code ! the roTereuiI father 
expresses an opinion, with which Bleda heartily coincides, that the i-ovcrn- 
ment would be perfectly instified in taWng away the life of every Moor in 
the kingdom for their shameless’ infidelity. — UM supra; and Bleds, Cordnicn, 
p. SOS. 

I 2 
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■bosom. Tbe liberality of tbe old Spanish oavalior gave way to 
the flory fanaticism of the monk. _ The taste for blood, once 
gratified, begat a ccmnibal appetite in tho people, who, cheered 
on by the frantic clergy, seemed to yie with one another in the 
eagerness with which they ran down the miserable game of the 
Inquisition. 

It was at this wery time, when the infernal mon.ster, gorged 
but not sated with human sacrifice, was crying aloud for 
fresh yietims, that Granada surrendered to the Spaniards, under 
the solemn gugrantee of the Ml enjoyment of civil and religious 
liberty. The treaty of capitulation granted too much, or too 
little — ^too little for an independent state, too much for one 
whose esistenoe was now merged in that of a greater ; for it 
seonred to the Moors privileges in some respects superior to 
those of the Castilians, and to the prejudice of the latter. Such, 
for example, was the permission to trade with the Barbary 
coast, and with the various places im Ca.stile and Andalusia, 
without paying the duties imposed on the Spaniards them- 
selves ;(1) and that article, again, by which runaway Moorish 
slaves from other parts of the kingdom were made free and 
incapable of being reclaimed by their masters, if they could 
reach Granada. (2) The former of these, provisions strnck at 
the commercial profits of the Spaniards, the latter directly at 
their property. 

It is not too much to say, that such a treaty, depending for 
its observance on the good faith and forbearanoe of the strongOT 
party, would not hold together a year in any country of Chris- 
tendom, even at the present day, before some Haw or prete.xt 
would be devised to evade it, How much greater was the pro- 
bability of this in the present ease, where tho weaker party was 
viewed with all the accumulated odium of long hereditary hos- 
tility and reliirious rancour? 

The work of conversion, on which the Christians, no doubt, 
much relied, was attended with greater diflioulties than had 
been anticipated by tbe conquerors. It was now found that, 
while the Moors retained their present faith, they would bo 
much better aflhcted towards their countiymen in Africa, than 
to tbe nation with wbiob they were incorporated. In short, 
Spain still had enemies in her bosom j and reports were rife in 
every quarter of their seorot intelligeneo .with tho Barhary 
states, and of Christians kidnapped to he sold as .slaves to 
Algerine corsairs. . Such tales, greedily circulated and swal- 
lowed, soon begat general alarm i and men are not apt to be 
over-sorupulous as to measines which they deem essential to 
their personal safety. 

The zealous attempt to bring about conversion by preaching 

(1) The arUdes of the treaty we detailed at length by Marmol, Eehelion de 
JVtoriscos, lib. 1, cap- ig. 

(2) Idem, ubl supra. 
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and expostulation, was fair and commendable. The interven- 
tion of bribes and promises, if it violated the spirit, did not, at 
least, the letter of the treaty. The application of force to a few 
of the mo-st refractory, who by their blind obstinaoj^ were ex- 
cluding a whole nation from the benciits of redemption, was to 
bo defended on other grounds ; and these were not wanting to 
cunning theologians, who considered that the sanctity of the 
end justified extraordinary means, and that where the eternal 
interests of the soul were at stake, the force of promises and the 
faith of treaties were equally nugatory. (1) 

lint the cIief-iFaiuvre of monkish casuisfry was-the argument 
imputed to Ximenes fur depriving the lloors of the benefits of 
the treaty, as a legitimate consequence of the rebellion into 
..which they had been driven by his own malpractices. This 
proposition, however, far from outraging the feelings of the 
nation, well drilled by this time in the metaphysic.s of the clois- 
ter, fell short of themj ^ ve are to judge from recommendations 
of a still more questionable import, urged, though inefiee- 
tually, on the sovereigns at this very time, from the highest 
quarter. (2) 

Such are the frightful results to which the fairest mind may 
bo led, when it introduces the refinements of logic into the dis- 
cussions of duty ; when, proposing to achieve some great good, 
whether in politic.s or religion, it conceives that the importance 
of the object authorises a departure from the plain principles of 
morality, which regulate the ordinary affairs of life ; and when, 

(1) See the ar^ment; of Ximenes, or of his enthiifiastic biographer Flechier, 
for it is not always easy to <li«crirniaate between them.— Hist. deXimenes, 
pp. 108, 109. Montesquieu, in those admirable lyCttcr.s, which disguise so 
much deep philosophy, under the plca^rnit veil of raillery, makes a stricture on 
this compulsory proselytism, worth all the arguments of its advocates : “ Celui 
qui vent me faire changer (Ic religion iie le ffut p;uis doute que parce nu’il nc 
chaugeroit pas la sieniie, quand nuvoudroitVy forcer j iltrouve doncetrarigD 
queje nefasse pas uiie ohose qu’jl jie ferolt pas iui-rafime, pent-fitre, pour 
I'empire du monde.”— Lettres Persanes, let. s.'i. 

(2) The duke of Medina Sidonia proposed to Ferdinand and Isabella to be 
avenged on the Moors, in some way not explained, after their disembarjeation 
in Africa, on the ground, that the term, of the royal Eafc-condu.ct havhig 
elapsed, they might lawfully be treated as enemies. To this proposal, which 
would have done honour to a college of Jesuits in the sixteenth century, the 
sovereigns made’ a reply too creditable not to be transcribed : El Eei u la 
Reina. Fernando de Zafra, nuestro sccrctdrio. Vimos vuestra letra, en que 
nos fcci5tes saber In que el duqne de Medinasiddnia tenia peiisado que se poriia. 
facer contra los Moros de ViUaluenga dispues de desembarcados amende. 
Decidle que Ic agradeceraos y teuemus cn servicio el buen deaeo que tiene de 
nosservir: pero parf/ue nues/ra palabraff /leffuro reai ast se debe ffuardurd 
los injieles como d los CrislUinus, y faciendose lo que el dice pareceria cautela y 
engaho armado sobre nuestro seguro para no le guardar, que en ninguna 
manerasehapa cso, nlotra coSa deque puedaparecer que se quebrauta nuestro 
seguro. De Granada veinte y nueve de Mayo de quini^ntos y un afios. — Yo el 
Rei .~Yo la Reina. — Por raaiulado del Bci d del Rvina, Miguel Perez Almazan.’’ 
Would that the suggestions of Isabella*s own heart, instead of the clergy, hafl 
always been the guide of her conduct ixi these mritters !— Mem. ile la Aciid. de 
Hist. tom.vi.Ilust, 15, from the originalin the Archives of the family of Medina 
Sidonia. 
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blending tbeae higher interests with those of a personal nature, 
it becomes inenpable of discriminating between them, and is led 
insensibly to act from selfish motives, while it fondly imagines 
itself obeying only tbe conscientious dictates of daty.Cl) 

With these events may be said to terminate the history of the 
Moors, or the Moriseqs, as henceforth called, under the present 
reign. Eight centuries had elapsed since their first occupation 
of the coxmtry : during which period they had exhibited all the 
various phases of civilisation, from its dawn to its decline. Ten 
years had sufficed to overturn the splendid remains of this 
powerful empS'e; and ten more, for its nominal conversion to 
Christianity. A long century of persecution, of unmitigated 
and unmerited suffering, was to foUow, before the whole was to 
he consummated hy the expulsion of this unhappy race ftom the 
Peninsula. Their story, in this latter peiiod, furnishes one of 
the most memorable examples in history, of the impotence of 

f erseeution, even in support of a good aausa against a bad one. 
t is a lesson that cannot be too deeply pondered through every 
succeeding age. The fires of the Inquisition are, indeed, extin^ 
guishcd,_ probably to be lighted no more. But where is the 
land which can boast that the spirit of intolerance, which forms 
the very breath of persecution, is altogether extinct in. its 
bosom ? 

(1) A memorial of the archbishop of Valencia to Thillip HI. affhrds an 
example of this moral oliqnity, that may make one laugh, or weep, according 
to the temper of his philosophy. In this precious document he says, " Your 
Majesty may, without any scruple of conscience, make slaves of all the Moris- 
cos, and may put them into your own galleys or mines, or sell them to stran- 
gers. And as to their children, they may he all .sold, at good rates here in 
Spain, which will be so far from being a punishment, that it will be a mercy to 
them, since by that means they will all become Cliristians j which they would 
never have been, had they continued with their parents. By the holy execu- 
tion of which piece of justice, a great sum o/mune^ wilt Jiuw into your Majesty’.^ 
treasury.*' — ’Geddes, Miscellaneous Tracts, vol. i, p. yi). "’ll n’est point 
d’hostillte excellente comtnc la Chrestienne," says old Montaigne •, "nostre 
2elB foict merveilles, tiuand il va sccondanfc nostre pente vers la liaine, la 
cruaute, I’amfaition, Tavaricc, ia detraction, la rebellion. Nostre religion cst 
faicte pour extirper les vices j cUe Ics couvre, Ics nourrit, Ics incite.*’ — Essais, 
Uv. y, chap. 12. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

COLUltBirs. — ^I'BOSECCIIOS' OF MSCOTEHy. — HIS lEEATiTESr 
BY TiLF, corar. 


1 . 1 & 4 — 1503 . 


Frogress of Discovery — Heaction of Pubiic Feeling— The Queen’s Confidence 

in Colunibus—He discovers Terra Firma— Isabella sends back the Indian 

Slaves— Complaints against Coliunbue— Superseded in the Goveminent — 

"Vindication of the Sovereigns — His fourth and last Voyage. 

The leader trill turn tsitli satisfaction from the melancholy and 
mortifying details of super-stition to tho generous efforts vHch 
the Spanish Kovernment was making to enlarge the limits of 
science and dominion in tho “West. “Amidst the storms and 
troubles of Italy, Spain was every day sti’etohing her wings 
over a wider sweep of empire, and extending the glory of her 
name to the far Antipodes.” Such is the stveU of exultation 
•srith which the enthusiastio Italian, ilartyr, notices the bril- 
liant progress of discovery' under his illustrious eoirntryman 
Columbus. (1) The Spanish sovereigns had never lost sight of 
the new domain, so unexpectedly opened to them, a.s it were, 
from the depths of tho ocean. The fir.st accounts transmitted 
by the great navigator and his companions, on his second 
voyage, while their imaginations "were "warn with the beauty 
and novelty of the soenos which met their eye.s in the Hew 
World, served to keep alive the tone of excitement which their 
unexpected successes had kindled in the nation. (2) The various 
specimens sent home in the return ships, of the products of 
these unknown regions, confirmed the agreeable belief that they 
formed part of the great Asiatic continent, which had so long 
excited the cupidity of Europeans. The Spanish court, sharing 
in' tho general enthusiasm, endeavoured to promote the spirit of 

(1) ** Inter has Italire procellas magis indies ac rnagris alas protendit His- 

pania, iuiperium gloriain nomenriue suum aU Antipodes porriget.” — 

Peter Mart^T, Opus Epist. epist. 140. 

( 2 ) Sec, among others, a letter of Dr. Clianca, who acconijiaiiicd Columbus 
on iu3 second voyage. It is addressed to the autliorities of Seville. After 
noticing the evidences of gold in Ilispaniolai he says ; “ Ansi qne de cierto I 0.3 
Reyes liuestros Senores desde agora sc puedeti tener por los mas prosperos o 
mas rico.s Priiicijics del mundo, porque tal cosa hasta agora no .se ha visto ni 
leido dc ningiino en cl mundo, porque verdaderamcBte a otro camino que los 
navios vuclvan ]3uedan llevar tanta cantidad de (tro que se pueden maravillar 
cualesquiera que lo supieren.’* la another part of the letter, the Doctor is 
equally sanguine in regard to the fruitfnlness of the soil and climate. — Lctra 
do Dr. Chaiica, apud Kavarrete, Colecclon de Viages, tom. i. pp. lOS— i224. 
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discovery aad colonisation, Tjy forwarding the requisite sup. 
plies, and complying promptly with the most minute sugges- 
tions of Columbus. But, in less than two years from the com- 
mencement of his second voyage, the face of things esperienced 
a melancholy change. Accounts were received at home of the 
most alarming discontent and disaffection in the colony; while 
the actual returns from these vaimted regions were so scanty 
as to bear no proportion to the expenses of the expedition. 

This unfortunate result was in a great measure imputable to 
the miseonduet of the colonists themselves. Most of them were 
adventurers, ^o had embarked with no other e.xpectation than 
that of getting together a fortune as speedily as possible in the 
golden Indies. They were without subordination, patience, 
industry, or any of the regular habits demanded for success in 
such aa enterprise. As soon as they had launched fram their 
native shore, they seemed to feel themselves released from the 
constraints of all law. They harboured jealousy and distrust of 
the admfral as a foreigner. The oavmiers and hidalgos, of 
whom there were too many in the expedition, contemned him 
as an upstart whom it was derogatory to obey. Prom the first 
moment of their landing in Hispaniola they indulged the most 
wanton lioense in regard to the unoffending natives, who, in the 
simplicity of their hearts, had received the white jnen as mes- 
sengers from Heaven. Their outrages, however, soon provoked 
a general resistance, which led to such a war of extermination, 
that in less than four years after the Spaniards had set foot on 
the island, one third of its population, amounting, probably, to 
several hundred thousands, were sacrificed ! Such were the 
melancholy auspices under which the intercourse was opened 
between the civilised white man and the simple natives of the 
western world. (1) 

These excesses, and a total neglect of agriculture, — ^for none 
would condescend to turn up the earth for any other obieet 
than the gold they could find in it, — at length ocoasioned an 
alarming scarcity of provisions ; while the poor Indians neglected 
their usual husbandry, being willing to starve themselves, so 
that they could starve out their oppressors. (2) In order to 
avoid the famine which menaced his little colony, Columbus 
was obliged to resort to coercive measures, shortening the allow- 
ance of food, and compelling all to work, without distinction, of 
rank. These unpalatable reflations soon bred general dis- 
content: the high-mettled hidalgos, especially, complained 
loudly of the indignity of such mechanical drudgery, while 

fl) Fernando Colon, Hist, del Almirante, cap. Co, 62. — Munoz, Hist, del 
Nuevo.Mundo, lib. .' 5 , sec. 25 . — Herrera, Indias Occidentales, dec. 1 , lib. 2 , 
cap. 9.— Benzoni, Novi Orbis Hist, lib, 1, cap. 0 . 

( 2 ) ITie Indians had some grovmds forrelyiuff on the efficacy of starvation, 
if, as X.aa C^as gravely asserts, “one Spaniard consumed in a single day as 
much as would suffice three fandlic-s ! ” — Llorente, CEuvres de Hon Barthclemi 
de las Ca^as, precedees de sa Vie (Paris, 1822}, tom, i. p. U. 
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Father Boil and liis brethren were equally outraged by the 
diminution, of their regular rations.(l) ** 

The Spanish sovereigns were now daily assailed with com- 
plaints of the mal-administration of Columbus, and of his 
impolitic and unjust severities to both Spaniards and natives. 
They lent, however, an unwilling ear to these vague aeeuaa- 
tions; they fully appreciated the difficulties of his situation; 
and, although they seat out an agent to inquire into the nature 
of the troubles which threatened the eidstenee of the colony 
(August, 1495), they were careful to select an individual who 
they thought would be most grateful to the admiral ; and when 
the latter in the following year, 1496, returned to Spain, they 
received him with the most ample aclmowledgments of regard. 
“ Come to ns,” they said, in a kind letter of eongiatulation, 
addressed to him soon after his arrival, “ when yon can do it 
without inconvenience to yourself, for you have endured too 
many vexations abeady*” (2) 

The admiral brought with him, as before, such samples of 
the productions of the western hemisphere as would strike the 
public eye, and keep alive the feemig of curiosity. On his 
journey through Andalusia, he passed some days under the 
hospitable roof of the good curate Bemaldez, wlio dwells with 
much satisfaction on the remarkable appearance of the Indian 
chiefs, following in the admbal’s train, gorgeously decorated 
with golden collars and coronets, and various barbaric orna- 
ments. Among these he particularly notices oerfain “ belts 
and masks of cotton and of wood with figures of the devil em- 
broidered and carved thereon, sometimes in his own proper 
likeness, and at others in that of a cat or an owl. There is 
much reason,” he infers, “ to believe that he appears to flie 
islanders in this guise, and that they are all idolaters, having 
Satan for their lord ! ”(3) 

But neither the attractions of the spectacle, nor the glowing 
representations of Columbus, who fancied he had discovered in 
the mines of Hispaniola the golden quairies of Ophb, from 
which King Solomon had enriched the temple of Jerusalem, 
could rekindle the dormant enthusiasm of the nation. The 
novelty of the thing had passed. They heard a different tale, 
moreover, from the other voyagers, whose wan and sallow 
visages provoked the bitter jest, that they had returned with 
more gold in thoir faces than in theb po'ckets. In short, the 

( 1 ) Martyr, De Kebus Occaiilcis, dec. 1 , lib. 4.— Gomara, Hist, de las Tndias, 
cap. 20, tom. li.— Herrera, Imliaa Occidentalcs, dec. 1, lib. a, cap. 12. 

( 2 ) Nav^arrete, Coleccion de Viag:es, tom. H, Doc. Dipl. Na. lOl. — Fer- 
nando Colon, Hist, del Almirante, cap. 64, — MuTioz, Hist, del Nuevo-Mundo, 
lib. 5, sec. 31. 

(3) Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap, 131.— Herrera expresses the same 
charitable opinion ; '* Mny claramente sc conocio que el demonio estava apo- 
rterado de aqueUa gente, y la traia ciega y engafiada, hablandoles, y mostran- 
doles, en diversas Iiguras.’*'-Indin5 Occidentoles, lib, 3, cap. 4 . 
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Eoeplism of the puhlio seemed, noip quite in proportion, to its 
former overweening eonfidenoe ; and the returns were so meagre, 
says Bernaldez, “ that it was very generally believed there 
was little or no gold in the island.”(l) 

Isabella was far from participating in this unroasonahle dis- 
trust. She had espoused the theory of Columbus when others 
loohed coldly or contemptuously on it.{’2) She firmly relied on 
his repeated assurances that the track of discovery would lead 
to other and more important regions. She formed a higher 
estimate, moreover, of the value of the new acquisitions than 
any founded nn the actual proceeds in gold and silver ; keeping 
ever in view, as her letters and insteuotions abundantly show, 
the glorious purpose of introducing the blessings of Christian 
civUisation among the heathen. (3) She entertained a deep 
aense of the merits of Columbus, to whose serious and elevated 
,charaote-r her own bore much resemblance, although the enthu- 
siasm which distinguished each was ns^turally tempered in hers 
with somewhat more of benignity; and disoretrou. 

But, although the queen was willing to give the most effectual 
support to his great enterprise, the situation of the country 
was such as made delay in its immediate prosecution unavoid- 
able. Large expense was necessarily incurred for the aotual 
maintenance of the colony; (4) the exchequer was liberally 
drained, moreover, by the Italian war, as well as by the profuse 
magniftoenco_ with which the nuptials of the royal family were 
now celebrating. It was, indeed, in the midst of the courtly 
revelries attending the marriage of Prince J ohn, that the admiral 
presented himself before the sovereign at Burgos, after his 
second voyage. Such was the low condition of the treasury 
from these causes, that Isabella was obliged to defray the cost 
■of an outfit to the colony at this time, fr-om funds originally 
destined for the marriage of her daughter Isabella wuth the 
king of Portugal. (5) 

This iinweleoino delay, however, was softened to Columbus 
by the distinguished marks which he daily received of the 
royal favour ; and various ordinances were passed; confirming 
and enlarging his great powers and privileges in the most 

(1) Bemaldez, Reyes Catdiicos, MS, cap. 13I. — Munoz, Hist, del Nuevo* 
Mundo, lib, 6, sect. i. 

(2) Columbus, in his letter to Prince John’s nurse, dated isoo, makes the 
following? ample acknowledgment of the queen's early protection of him: *‘En 
todos hobo ineveduUtod, y a la Reina mi Senora dio Nuebtro Seuor el esplritu. 
de intelligencia y e.sfiierzo grande, y la hizo de todo heredera como a cara y 
muyamada hfja.'’ “Sn Alteza Joaprobabaal cont^ario, y losostuvo fasta que 
pudo.”~Kavarrete, Colccdon de Viages, tom. i. p. 2GG. 

(a) See the letters to Columbus, dated May I4th, M93, August, 1404, apud 
Navarrete, Colcccion de Viages, tom. ii. pp. tin, 134, et mult. al. 

(4) I'he salaries alone, annually disbursed by the ci’own to persons resident 
in the colony, ainounted to six n^ion mar&vedls.— Munoz, Hist, del Nuevo- 
Mundo, lib. 5, sec. 23. 

'5) Mufioz, Hist, del Nuevo-Mundo, lib. 6, sec. 2. — Fernando Colon, Hist, 
del Almirante, cap. 64. — Herrera, IiidUas Occidcntales, lib. .s, cap. l. 
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ample miuner, to a weater extent, indeed, tian his modesty, 
or his prudence, ^roula allow him to aeeept.(l) The language 
in which these princely gratuities were conferred, rendered 
them doubly grateful to Ms noble heart, containing, as they 
did, the most emphatio aoknowledgments of his “ many, good, 
loyal, distinguished, and continual services,” and thus testify- 
ing the unabated confidence of his sovereigns in his integrity 
and prudcnoe._(2) 

Among the impediments to the immediate completion of the 
arrangements for the admiral’s departure on his third voyage, 
may be^ also noticed the hostility of Bishop FonStca, who, at 
this period, had the control of the Indian department ; a man 
of an irritable, and, as it would seem, most unforgiving temper, 
who, from some causes of disgust which he had conceived with 
Columbus previous to his second voyage, lost no opportunity of 
annoying and thwarting Mm, for wMch his ofiicial station 
unfortunately aftorded too mauy faeilitie3.(3) 

Prom these various oircumstaneea the admiial’s fleet was not 
ready before the beginning of 1498. Even then further embar- 
rassment oeoujTed in manning it, as few were found willing 
to embark in a .service whioh had fallen into such general 
discredit. This led to the ruinous expedient of substituting 
convicts, whose regular punishments were commuted into trans- 
portation, _for a limited period, to the Indies. Afo measure 
could possibly have been devised more effectual for the rMn of 
the infant settlement. The seeds of eon'uption, whioh had 
been so long festering in the Old World, soon shot up into a 
plentiful harvest in the New; and Columbus, who suggested 
the measure, was the iinst to reap the fruits of it. 

At length, aU being in readiness, the admiral embarked on 
board his little sguadron, consisting of si.x ve.ssels, whose com- 
plement of men, notwithstanding oveiy exertion, was still 
doficieht ; and took his departmn from the port of St. Luoar, 
May 30th, 1-198. He steered in a more southerly direction than 
on Ms preceding voyages, and on the 1st of August sueoeoded 
in reaching terra firma ; thus entitling himself to the glory of 
being the first to set foot on the great southern continent, to 
wMch he had before opened the way.(4) 

(1) Such, foT example, was the graivt of ImTOEuse ttact of land in His- 
paniola, with the title of count or duke, as the admiral might prefer.— MufiO£» 
Hist, del Nuevo-Mundo, lib. 5, sec. 17. 

(2) Tho instrument cstabli.'^luug the mayorasi^n, or perjictnal entail of 
Columbus’s estates, contains an injunction that “ his heirs shall never use any 
other signature than that of 'the Admiral,’ el Almirantc^ whatever other 
titles anti honours may belong to them.” That title indicated his peculiar 
achievements ; and it was an honest pride which led hinx by this simple expe- 
dient to perpetuate the Tcmembrancc of themiuhis posterity.— Sec the orij^nal 
document, apud ^'favarrete, Colecdon <Ic ViageSj tom. ii. pp. 221—235. 

(3) Munoz, Hist, del Nuevo-Mundo, lib. 6, sec. 20.— Feniaiido Colon, Hist, 
del Almirante, cap. Gl.—Znriig-a, Amiales de Sevilla, aho HQd. 

(i) Peter Murtry, Do Rebus Oceanicis, dec. 1, lib. 6.— Navan-cte, Coleccioii 
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It is not necessary to pursue tho track of the illustrious 
voyager, whose career, forming the most hrilliant ;isode to 
the history of the present reign, has been so recently traced by 
a hand which few will care to follow. It will sumee briefly 
to notice his personal relations with the Spanish government, 
and the principles on which the colonial administration was 
conducted. 

On his arrival at Hispaniola, Columhus found the affairs of 
the colony in the most deplorable confusion. An insurrection 
had been raised by the arts of a few factious individuals against 
his brother Bartholomew, to whom he had entrusted the govern- 
ment during his absence. In this desperate rebellion, all the 
interests of the community were neglected. The mines, which 
were just beginning to yield a golden harvest, remained 
unwrought. The unfortunate natives were subjected to the 
most inhuman oppression. There was no law but that of the 
strongest. Columbus, on his arrival,, in vain endeavoured to 
restore order. The very crews he brought udth him, who had 
been unfortunately reprieved from the gibbet in their own 
country, served to swell the mass of mutiny. The admiral 
exhausted art, negotiation, entreaty, force, and succeeded at 
length in patching up a specious reconciliation by such conces- 
sions as essontiallj' impaired his own authority. Among ..these 
was tho gr.ant of largo tracts of land to the rebels, with permis- 
sion to the proprietor to employ an allotted number of the 
natives in it.s cultivation. This was the origin of the celebrated 
system of repartimienios, which subsenuently led to the foulest 
abuses that ever disgraced humanity. (1) 

Nearly a year elapsed after the admiral's return to Hispa- 
niola, before he succeeded in allaying these intestine feuds. In 
the mean while rumours were every day reaching Spain of the 
distractions of the colony, accompanied with most injurious 
imputations on the conduct of Columhus and his brother, who 
were loudly accused of oppressing both Spaniards and Indians, 
and of saorilioing the public interests in the most unscrupulous 
manner to their own. These complaints were rung in the very 
ears of the sovereigns by numbers of the disaffected colonists, 
who bad returned to Spain, and who surrounded the Idng as he 
rode out on horseback, clamouring loudly for tho discharge of 
the arrears, of which they said the admiral had defrauded 
them. (2) 

<Ie Viages, tom. ii. Doc. Dipl. Nos. Il6, 121).— Tercer Viage tie Colon, apud 
Navarrete, tom. i. p. 245, — Benzoni, Novi Orbis Hist. lib. 1, cap. 10, 11. — 
Herrera, Indies Occidcntales, dec. 1, lib, 3, cap. 10, 11.— Munoz, Hist, del 
Nuevo-Mundo, lib. 6, sec. 19. 

(1) Gomara, Hist, de las Indias, cap. 20. — Benzoni, Novi Orbis Hist, lib, 1, 
■cap. 10, Jl.— Garibay, Compendio, tom. ii. lib. ip, cap. 7.— Fernando Colon, 
Hist, del Alminmte, cap. 73—82. — Peter Martyr, lie Rebus Oceanicls, dec. 1, 
lib. 5.— Herrera, Jndias Occidentales, dec. 1, lib. 3, caii. Iti.— Muuoz, Hist, del 
Nuevo.Mundo, lib. 6, .sec. 40—42. 

(2) Gaiibay, Compendio, tom. u. lib. 19, cap. 7.— Peter Martyr, Be Rebus 
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There were not -viraiitinfr even persons of high consideration 
at the court, to give credence and circulation to these caliua- 
nies. The recent discovery of the pearl-fisheries of Paria.' as 
well as of mors prolific veins of the precious metals in Hispa- 
niola, and tlie prospect of an indefinite extent of unexplored 
country, opened by the late voyage of Columbus, made the 
vioe-roj'alty of the Now World a tempting bait for the avarice 
and ambition of the most potent grandee. They artfully 
endeavoured, therefore, to undermine the admiral’s credit with 
the sovereigns, by raising in their inind.s susp^lons of his 
intCi^rity, founded not merely on vapie reports, -out on letters 
received from the colony, charging him with^ disloyalty, with 
appropriating to his oivn use the revenues of the island, and 
with the design of erecting an independent government for 
himself.fl) 

Wh.atever weight these absurd charges may have had with 
Ferdinand, thc-y liad no»power to shake the queen’s confidence 
in Columbus, or lead her to suspect Ms loyalty for a moment. 
But the long-continued distractions of the colony made her feel 
a natural distrust of his canaeity to govern it, whether from 
the jealousy entertained of him as a foreigner, or from some 
inherent deficiency in his own character. These doubts were 
mingled, it is true, with sterner feelings towards the admiral, 
on the arrival at this iunoture of several of the rebels, with the 
Indian slaves assigned to him by his orders. (2) 

It was the reoeived opinion among good Catholics of that 
period, that heathen and barbarous nations were placed by 
the circumstance of their infidelity without the pale both of 
spiritual and civil rights. Their soids were doomed to eternal 
perdition ; their bodies were the property of the Christian 
nation who should occupy tlieir soil.fS) Such, iu brief, were 

Occftnlcis, dec. 1, Ub. 7.— Gomara, Ifist. de las Indian;, cap. 23. — Benzooi, Novi 
Orbis Hist. cap. 11. Ferdmand Columbus mentlous that he and his brother, 
who were then pages to the queen, could not.'^tir out into the courtyard of the 
Alhambra without being followed byfiltj'of these vagabonds, who insulted 
them in the grossest raauner, “ as the sons of the adventurer who had 
led 50 many brave Spanish, liidalgos to seek their graves in the land of 
vanity and delasion ■which he had found out.*’ — Hist, del Aimirante, 
cap. 85. 

(1) Benzoni, Kovi Oi'hls Hist. lih. j, cap. 12. National feeling operated, no 
doubt, as ■well as avarice, to sharpen the tooth of slander against the admiral, 
“ iEgre multi patiuutur,” says Columbus’s count^inan, with honest waniith, 

peregrinum horainein, et quidein e nostra Italia ortum, taiitum honoris ac 
gloriffi oonsequiitiim, ut non tantum Hisponicac gentis, sed et cujusvis alterlus, 
homines superaverit.” — Benzoni, lib. l, cap. 5. 

(2) Herrera, Indias Occidcntales, lib. 4, cap. 7, 10, and more especially, 
lib. 6, cap. 13.— Las Casas, CEuvres, cd, de Idorente, tom. i, p. 3o6. 

?3) “ La qualite de Catholiqua Bumain,” says tho philosophic Villers, 
" avait tout-a-fait remplace cede d’humme. ct mfime de Chretien. Qui n’etait 
pas Catholique Remain, n’etait pas homrae, etait moins qu’homme ; et eht-il 
ete un souverain, c’dtait une bonne actlou qne de Ini 6ter la vie.” — (Essai sur 
la Reformation, p. 5O, ed. 1820.) Las Cas^ rests the title of the Spanish 
cxowu to its American possessions on the original papal grant, made on con- 
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the profession and tlie practice of tfio most onliglitened 
Europeans of the fifteenth century ; and such the deplorable 
maxims which regulated the intercourse of the Spanish and 
Portuguese navigators with the uncivilised natives of the 
western, world. (1) Columbus, agreeably to these views, had, 
very soon after the occupation of Hispaniola, recommended a 
regular exchange of slaves for the commodities required for 
the support of tho colony ; representing, moreover, that in this 
way their conversion would be more surely effected,— an object, 
it must ho J?^dmitted, which he seems to have ever had most 
earnestly at heart. 

_ Isabella, however, entertained views on this matter far more 
liberal than those of her age. She had been, deeply interested 
by the aeoonnts she had received from the admiral himself of 
the gentle, unoffending character of the islanders i and she 
revolted at the idea of consigning them to the horrors of 
slavery, without even an effort for thc»r conversion. She hesi- 
tated, therefore, to sanction his proposal ; and, when a number 
of Indian eantives were advertised to be sold in the markets of 
Andalusia, siio commanded tho sale to be suspended till the 
opinion of a council of theologians and doctors, learned in. such 
matters, could he obtained, as to its conscientious lawfulness. 
,She yielded still farther to the benevolent impulses of her 
nature, causing holy men to be instructed, as far as possible, in 
the Indian languages, and sent ortt as missionaries for the oon- 
versiou of the nativcs.(2) Some of them, as Eather Boil and 
his brethren, seem indeed to have been more concerned for the 
welfare of their own. bodies, than for the souls of their be- 
nighted flock ; hut others, imbued with a better spirit, wrought 

(lition of converting the natives to Christianity. Tlie pope, as vicar of Jesus 
Christ, pos.scsses plenary authority over all men for the safety of their souls. 
He might, therefore, in furtherance of this, confer on the Spanish sovereigns 
imperial supremaep over all lands discovered by them, — not, however, to the 
prejudice of authorities already existing there, and ov'er such nations only as 
voluntarily eraliraced Christianity. Such is the som. of his thirty propositions, 
submitted to the council of the Indies for the inspection of Charles V. — 
((Euvres, ed. de Llorcnte, tom. i. pp. 286—311.) One may see, in these 
arbitrary and whimsical limitations, the good bishop’s desire to reconcile what 
reason told him were the natural rights of man, with what faith prescribed 
as the legitimate prerogative of the pope. Few Roman Catholics of the jire- 
sent day will be found sturdy enough to maintain this lofty prerogative, 
however carefully limited. Still fewer in the sixteenth century would have 
challenged it. Indeed, it is but just to La.s Casas to admit that the general 
scope of his arguments, here and elsewhere, is very far in advance of his 
age. 

( 1 ) A Spanish casuist founds the right of his nation to enslave the Indians, 
among other things, on their smohing tobacco, and not trimming their beards 
ii I’Espagnnle. At least, this is Montesquieu’s interpretation of it. — (Esprit de 
Loix, lib. ifi, chap. 3.) The doctors of he Inquisition could hardly havefound 
a better reason. 

( 2 ) Munoz, Hist, del Nuevo-Mundo, lib, 5, sec. 34. — Navarrete, Coleccion 
deViages, tom. ii. Doc. Dipl. No. 92, — Herrera, Indias Occidentales,, lib. 3, 
cap. 4. 
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in tie good -R-ork irith disinterested, zeai, and, if -we may credit 
their accounts, with some elBoaey.Cl) 

In the same henelieent spirit, the royal letters and ordi- 
nances urged over and over again the paramount obligation 
of the religions instruction of "the natives, and of observing 
the utmost gentleness and humanity in all dealings with them. 
‘\Yhen, tlicrefore, the queen learned the arrival of two vo.ssels 
from the Indies with three hundred slaves on board, which the 
admiral had granted to the mutineers, she could not reprt.ss her 
indignation, but impatiently asked, “ By what authority does 
Coliimbn.s venture thus to dispose of my subjects f ” . (.June 20, 
1500.) She instantly caused proclamation to be made in the 
southern provinces, that all who had Indian slaves in their 
possession, granted by the admiral, should forthwith provide 
for their retm'n to their own country ; while the few still 
held by the crown were to he restored to freedom in like 
manner. (2) » 

After a long and visible reluctance, the queen acquiesced 
in sending out a commissioner to investigate the afiairs of the 
colony. The person appointed to this delicate trust was Don 
Francisco de Bobadilla, a poor knight of Calatrava. Ho was 
invested with supreme powers of civil and criminal jurisdiction. 
He was to bring to trial and pass sentence on all such as had 
conspired against the authority of Columbus. He was autho- 
rised to take possession of the_ fortresses, vessels, public stores, 
and property of every description ; to dispose of all offices ; and 
to command whatever persons he might deem c.vpedient for the 
tranquillity of the island, without distinction of rank, to return 
to Spain, and present themselves before the sovereigns. Sneh, 
in brief, was the sum of the extraordinary powers intrusted to 
Bohadilla.(3) 

It is impossible now to determine what motives could have 
led to the selection of so incompetent an agent for an office of 
such high responsibility. He seems to have been a weak and 
arrogant man, swelled up with unmeasurable insolence by the 

(1) “ Among other things that the holy fathers carried out."s.ays Koble.', 

was a little organ and sereral bells# •which greatly delighted tlie simple- 

people, so that from one to two thousand persons were baptised every day.” — 
(Vida tie Ximene^, p. 120.) Ferdinand Colombus remarks, with some naivefct 
that the Indians were so obedient, from thdr fear of the admiral, and at the 
same time so desirous to obligehim, that they ro/a«fan7y became Christian.'Sf” 
-- Hist, del Almirante, cap. 84. 

(2) Herrera, Indias Oecidentales, lib. 4, cap. 7.— Navmrrete, Coleccion de 
Viages,tora. 11. Doc. Dipl. No. 134. Las Casas obscr\'e3, that “so great was, 
the queen’s Indignation at the admiral's misconduct in this particular, that 
nothing but the consideration of his great public services saved him from' 
immediate disgrace.”*— CEuvres, ed. de Idorente, tom, i, p. 306. 

(3) Navarrete, Coleccion de Viages, tom. ii. Doc. Dipl. Nos. 127--130. Tlie 
original commission to Bobadilla was dated March 2l5t and May 2Ist, 1409; 
the execution of it, ho-wever, was delayed until July, ISOO, in. the hope, doubt- 
less, of obtaining such tidings from Hispaniola as ahould oblate the necessity 
of a measure so prejudicial to the admiral. 
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brief authority thus undeservedly bestowed on him. From the 
very_ first, he regarded Columbus in the light of a convicted 
criminal, on whom, it was his business to execute the sentence 
of the law. Accordingly, on his arrival at the island, after on 
ostentatious parade of his credentials, he commanded the 
admiral to appear before him, and without aftecting the forma 
of a legal inquiry, at once caused him to ho manacled, and 
thrown into prison (August 23, 1500). Columbus submitted- 
without the least show of resistance, displaying in this sad 
reverse that magnanimity of soul which would have touched 
the heart of u generous adversary. Bohadilla, however, disco- 
vered no_suoh sensibility; and, after raking together all the 
foul or frivolous calumnies which hatred or the hope of favour 
could extort, he caused the whole loathsome mass of accusation 
to be sent hack to Spain with the admiral, whom ho commanded ■ 
to be kept strictly in irons during the passage ; “afraid,” says 
Ferdinand Columbus bitterly, “lest,hs might by any chance 
swim haek again to the island.”(l) 

This excess of malice served, as usual, however, to defeat 
itself. So enormous an outrage shocked the minds of those 
most prejudiced against Columbus. All seemed to feel it as 
a national dishonour, that such indignities should he heaped 
on the man who, whatever might ho his indiscretions, had done 
so much for Spain, and for the whole civilised world ; a man 
who, in the honest language of an old writer, “ had he lived 
in the days of ancient Greece or Rome, would have had statues 
raised, and temples and divine honours dedicated to him, ns to 
a divinity '.”(2) 

Kone partook of the general indignation more strongly than 
Ferdinand and Isabella, who, in addition to, their personal 
feelings of disgust at so gross an act, readily comprehended the 
whole weight of obloqig- which its perpetrati(^n must neces- 
sarily attach to them. They sent to Cadiz without an instanFs 
delay, and commanded the admiral to be released from his 
ignominious fetters. They wi-ote to him in the most bonignant 
terms, expressing their sincere regret for the unworthy usage 
which he had experienced, and requesting him to appear before 
them as speedily as possible, at Granada, wlrprc the ooiu-t was 
then staying. At the same time, they furnished Mm a thousand 
ducats for his expenses, and a handsome retinue to escort Mm 
on his joumej'. 

(1) Pemando Colon, Hist, del Almirante, cap. 86. Gariliay, Corapendlo, 

tom. ii. lib. 19, cap. 7. — Peter Martyr, De Rebus OceanicLs, dec. 7, — 

Gomara, Hist, dc las Indias, cap. 23. — Herrera, Indias Oecidentales, lib. 4, 
cap. 10. — Benzoni, Hovi Orbis Hist, Ub. 1 , cap. 12. 

(2) Benzoni, Hovi Orbis Hist. lib. 1, cap. 12. — Herrera, Indias Oecidentales, 
lib. 0, cap. 15. Ferdinand Columbus tells us, that his father kept the fetters 
in which he was brought home, hanging up in an apartment of his house, as 
a perpetual memorial of national ingratitude, and, -when he died, ordered 
them to be buried in the same graTC with IdmsBlf.— Hist, del Almirante, 
cap. 86. 
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Columlms, reTived % tliese assuimees of the land disposi- 
tions of his sovereigns, proceeded without delay to Granada, 
which he reached on the 17th of Decemher, 1500. ' Immediately 
on his arrival he obtained an audience. The ijuaen could not 
repress her tears at the sight of the man w'ho.se illustrious 
.icrviees had met with such ungenerous rcouital, as it were at 
her own hand.s. She endeavoured to cheer his wounded spirit 
with the most earnest asssurances of her sympathy and sorrow 
for his misfortunes. Columbus, from the drst moment of his 
disgrace, had relied on the good faith and kiadnegs of Isabella ; 
for as an ancient Castilian witer remarks, “"she had ever 
favoured him beyond the king her husband, protecting his 
interests, and showing him especial kindness and good-wUl.” 
'When he beheld the emotion of his royal mistress, and listened 
to her consolatory language, it was too much for his loyal and 
generous heart ; and, throv/ing himself on liis knees, he gave 
vent to his feelings, .-inci subbed aloud. The sovereigns endea- 
voured to soothe andtrauquillisa his mind, and, after testifying 
their deep sense of his injuries, promised him that impartial 
Justine should ho done his enemies, and that he should 8e rein- 
.-.tated in Ids emoluments and honours. (1) ^ 

Much censure has attached to the Spani.sh government for its 
rdiare in this unfortunate transaction ; both iii the appointment 
of so unsuitable an agent as Bobadilla, and the delegation of 
such broad and indefinite power.s. "With regard to the first, it 
is npw too late, as has already been remarked, to ascertain on 
wliat gromda such a selection could have been made. There 
i.s no, evidence of his being indebted for liis promotion to 
intrigue or any undvie influence. Indeed, according to the 
testimony of one of his contemporaries, he was reputed “ au 
extremely honest and religious man ; “ and the good bishop 
Las Casas expressly declares, that “no impiutatiou of dis- 
honesty or avarice had ever rested on his oharaoter.”(2) It was 
iin error of judgment ; a grave one, indeed, and must pass for 
as uiuoh as it is worth. 

But in regard to the second charge, of delegating imwar- 
rantable powers, it should he remembered that the grievances 
of the colony w'ere represented as of a most pressing nature, 
demanding a prompt and peremptory remedy ; that a more 
limited and partial authority, dependent for its exercise on 
instructions from the government at home, might he attended 
■with ruinous delays ; that his authority must necessarily ha 
paramount to that of Columbus, who was a party implioated ; 
and that, although unlimited jurisdiction was ^ven over all 

(I) Garibay, Compendio, tom. ii. lib. 19, cap. 7-— Peter Martyr, De Rebus 
Oceajiicfe, dec. I, Ub. 7. — I'emandq Colon, Hist, del Almirante, cap. 8S, 87. — 
Herrera, Indias OccWentales, dec. 1, lib. 4, cap. 8— 10.— Benzoni, Novi Orbis 
Hist. lib. I, cap. 12. 

(S) Oviedo, Hist. Gen. de las Indias, p. 1, lib. 3, cap. 6.— Las Casas, lib, s, 
cap. 0, apnd Navarrete, tom. i. introd. p. gg. 

H. K 
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offences oommitted against him, yet neither he nor his ftiends 
were to ha molested in any other wav than hy a temporarj' 
suspension from office, and a return to their own country, whore 
the merits of their ease might bo submitted to the sovereigns 
themselves. 

This view of tho matter, indeed, is perfectly confoinnahle to 
that of Ferdinand Columbus, whose_ solicitude, so apparent in 
every page, for Ms father’s reputation, must have effectually 
counterbalanced any repugnance he may have felt at impugn- 
ing the oondpet of Ms sovereigns. “The only ground of 
complaint," he remarlcs, in summing u^r his narrative of the 
transaction, " which I can bring against their Catholic High- 
nesses, i.s tho unfitness of the agent whom they employed, 
equally malicious and ignorant. Had they sent out a suit- 
able person, tho admiral would have been Mghly gratified ; 
since he had more than once requested the appointment of 
some one with full powers of ^unsdicljon in an affair w'here 
ho felt some natural delicacy in moving, in consequence of 
his own brother having been originally involved in it.” 
And as to the vast magnitude of the powers intrusted to 
Bobadilla, ha adds, “ It can scarcely ho wondered at, consider- 
ing the manifold complaints against the admiral made to their 
Highnc.sses.”(l) 

Although the Idng and queen determined without he.sitation 
on the complete restoration of the ndmiraV.s honours, they 
thought it bettor to defer his re-appointment to the government 
of the colony until the pre.sent distnrbanocs should he settled,, 
and he might return there with personal safety and advantage. 
In the mean time they resolved to send out a compotent indi- 
vidual, and to support him with such a force as should overawe 
faction, and enable Mm to place the tranquillity of the island on 
a permanent ha.sis. 

Tho person selected was Don Nicolas de Ovando, eomendador 
of Lares, of the military order of Alcantara. Ho was a man of 
acknowledged prudence and sagacity, temperate in. hi.s habits, 
and plausible and politic in Ms address. It is sufficient evidence 
of Ms standing at court, that he had been one of the ten youths 
selected to be educated in tho palace as - companions for the 
prince of the Astiuins. He was furnished with a fleet of two 
and tMrty sail, carrying twenty-five hundred persons, many of 
them of tho best families in the kingdom, with every variety of 
article for the nourishment and permanent prospei'ity of the 
colony ; and the general equipment was in a style of expense 
and magnificence such as had never before been lavished on any 
armada destined for the western waters. (2) 

Ct) Fernando Colon, Hist, del Almirante, cap. 80» 

(2) Herrera, Indias Occidentaleg, dec. l, lib. d, capnjl. — Femando Cnlon, 
Hist, deX Almiraiite, cap. 87 . — Ben'zoni, Novi Orbis Hist. lib. I, cap« 12 .-— Mem. 
de la Acad de Hist. tom. vi. p. 3S5. 
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The ne-w governor was instruoted, immediatt-Iy oaMs arrival, 
to send Bobadilla homo for trial. (.Sept. ],501.) Under his las. 
administration, abides of every kind had mnlSplied to an 
alarming extent ; and the poor natives, in pai-tioulnr, were 
rapidly wasting away under the new and most inhuman 
arrangement of the repartimientos, which he established. Isa- 
bella now declai’ed the Indians free ; and empLatioally enjoined 
on tho authorities of Hispaniola to respect them a.s true and 
faithful va.ssals of the erovni. Ovando was especially to ascer- 
tain the amount of losses sustained by Columbus and his 
brotttors, to provide for their full indcmnitication, aTid to secure 
the unmolested enjoyment in future of all theirdawful rights 
and peemiary perquisites. (1) 

Fortitied with the most ample instructions in regard to these 
and other details of his administration, the governor ornbarkc-d 
on board his magnidoent tlotilla, and crossed the bar of St. 
Luoar, February loth, 1502. A furious tempest dispersed the 
fleet befoi'Q it had beei!*out a week, and a report reached Spain 
that it had entirely perished. The sovereig-ns, overwhelmed 
with sorrow at this fre.sh disaster, which consigned so many of 
their best and bravest to a water” grave, shut themselves up in 
then’ palace for several days. Fortunately, the report proved 
ill founded. The fleet rode out the storm in safety, one vessel 
only having perished ; and the remainder reached in due time 
the place of destination. (2) 

The .Spanish government has been roundly taxed with injus- 
tice and inffratitudo for its delay in restoring Columbus to tbe 
full possession of his colonial authority ; and that too by writers 
generally distingtri-shed for candour and impartiality. Ho such 
animadver.sion, ho-wever, as far as I am aware, is countenanced 
by contemporary historians ; and it appears to be wholly unde- 
served. Independent of the obvious inexpediency of returning 
him immediately to the theatre of disafi'eetion, before the 
embers of ancient animosity had had time to eoolj there were 
several features in his character wMch make it doubtful 
whether he wore the most competent person, in any event, for 
an emergency demanding at once the greatest coolness, oon- 
snmmate address, and acltnowledged personal authoritj-. His 
sublime enthusiasm, wliioh oarriM him victorious over every 
obstacle, involved him also in numerous embarrassments, 
which men of more phlegmatic temperament would have 
escaped. It led him to count too readily on a similar spirit 
in others, — and to bo disappointed. It gave an exaggerated 
colouring to his views and descriptions, that inevitably led to a 
reaotion in the minds of such as embarked their all on the 

(1) Herrera, Inilias Ocdrtentales, lib. 4, cap. II— 13.— Kavarrete, Colecoion 
do Viages, tom. ii. Doc. Dipl. Wos. 138—144. — Fernando Colon, Hist. 
Almirante, cap. 87. 

(2) Herrera, Iinlias Occideatalcs, lib. 5, cap. 1. 
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splendid dreams of a fairy land, whieh they wore never to 
realise. (1) Hence a fruitful source of discontent and disaffec- 
tion in his followers. It led him, in Ms eagerness for the achieve- 
ment of Ms great enterprises, to be less scrupulous and politic 
as to the means, than a less ardent spirit would have been. 
His pertinacious^ adherence to the scheme of Indian slavery, 
and his impolitic regulation compelling the labom- of the 
hidalgos, are pertinent examples of tMs.(2) Ho was, moreover, 
a foreigner, without rank, fortune, or powerful friends ; and 
his high and ^dden elevation natmally raised Mm up a thou- 
sand enemies among a proud, punctilious, and intensely 
•national people. tinder these multiplied emharra-ssments, 
resulting from peculiarities of character and situation, the 
sovereigns might well he excused for not intrusting Columbus, 
at this delicate crisis, with dmentangling the meshes of intrigue 
and faction in which, the afiairs of the colony were so rmhappily 
involved. 

I trust these remarks will not he construed into an insensi- 
bility to the merits and exalted services of Columbus. “A 
world,” to borrow the words, though not the application of 
the Creek historian, “ is his monument.” His virtues shine 
with too bright a lustre to bo dimmed by a few natural 
blemishes ; hut it becomes necessary to notice these, to vindi- 
cate the Spanish government from, the imputation of perfidy 
and ingratitude, where it has been most freely urged, and appa- 
rently with the least foundation. 

It 13 more diffloult to excuse the paltry equipment with which 
the admiral was suffered to undertake his fourth and lafjt 
voyage. The object proposed by this e.vpedition was the dis- 
covery of a passage to the greatindian Ocean, which he inferred 

(1) The liigli clevotioml feeling of Columbuti led him to trace out tillusionii 
ill Scripture to the various circuniRtances anti scenes of his adventurous Hfe. 
Thus he believed his great discovery announced iu the Apocalypse, and in 
Isaiah; he identified, as 1 have before stated, the mines of Hispaniola with 
those which furnished Solomon with materials for his temple ; he fancied that 
he had determined tlie actual locality of the garden of Eden in the newly dis- 
covered region of Paria. But his greatest extravagance was his project of a 
crusade for the recaveiy of the Holy Sepulchre. TJiis lie cherished from tlie 
ilrst hour of his discovery, pressing it in tlie mont urgent manner on tlie sovc- 
'reigns, and making actual provision for it in his testament. Tliis was a flight, 
however, beyond the spirit even of this romantic age, and probably received 
as little serious attention from the (pieen, as from her more cool and calcu- 
lating husband.—Peter Martyr, De Rebus Oceanicis, dec. i, lib. (j. — T ercer 
Vingc de Colon, apud Navarrete, Colecciau de Viages, tom. i. p. 259 j tore. ii. 
Doc. Dipl. No. MO.— Herrera, Indias Occirlentnles, lib. fi, cap. 15. 

(2) Another example was the injudicious punishment of delimiucuta by 
diminishing their regular allowance of food, a measure so obnoxious as to call 
for the interference of the sovereigns, who prohibited it altogether.— (Navar- 
rete, Colecclon de Viage.s, tom. ii. Doc. Dipl. Ko. 97*) Herrera, who must be 
admitted to have been in no degree insensible to the merits of Columbus, 
closes his account of the various accusations urged against him and his 
brothers, with the remark, that, "with every allowance for calumny, they 
must be confessed not to have governed the Castilians ’aith the moderation 
that they ought to have done.”— Indies Occidentales, lib, 4, cap. 9. 
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sagaciously enough frora his premises, though, as it turned out, 
to the great ineouTenieiieo of tho comiaercial u-orld, most erro- 
neously, must open somewhere between Cuba and tho coast of 
Paria. Four caravels only were furnished for the expedition, 
thojargest of which did not exceed seventy tons burden ; a 
force forming a striking contrast to the magnilicent armada 
lately intrusted to Ovando, and altogether too insignificant to 
he vindicated on the ground of the different objects proposed by 
the two expeditions.(i) 

Columbus, oppressed with growing infirmities, and a con- 
sciousness, perhaps, of the decline of popular favour, manifested 
unusnal despondency previously to his embarkation. He talked, 
even, of resigning the task of further discovery to his brother 
Bartholomew. “ I have established,” said he, “ all that I have 
proposed, — the existence of land in the west. I have openc-d 
the gate, and others igay enter at their pleasure ; as indeed 
they do, arrogating to themselves the title of discoverers, to 
which they can have little claim, following as they do in my 
track.” Ho little thought the ingratitude of manlcindwoidd sanc- 
tion tho claims of these adventurers so far as to confer the name 
of one of them on that world which his genius had revealed.(2) 

The great inclination, however, which the admiral had to 
serve the Catholio sovereigns, and especially the most serene 
queen, says Ferdinand Columbus, induced him to lay aside his 
scruples, and encounter the perils and fatigues of another 
voyage. A few weeks before his departure, he received a 
gracious letter from Ferdinand and Isabella, tho last ever 

C!) Garibay, Corapendio, tom. ii. lib. 19. cay. ll.— I'ernando Colon, Hist, del 
Almirante, cap. SB. HeiTera, Judias Occidentalc.®, lib. 5, cap. 1. — Benzoni, 
Novi Orbis Hist. cap. I-J, 

(2) It would be going out of our way to investigate the jiretenslons of 
Amerigo Vespucci to the honour of lir.st discovering the South American con- 
tinent. The reader will find them displayed with per.spicuity and candour by 
Mr. Irving, in. his “ Life of Columbus *' (Appendix, No. 9). T’ew will be dis- 
posed to contest the author’s cnnclusion respecting their fallacy*, though all 
may not have the .same charity as he, in tracing its possible origin, to an 
editorial blunder, instead of wilful fabrication on the part of Vespucci ; in 
which light, indeed, it seems to have been regarded by the two most ancient 
and honest historian.^ of the event, Las Casas and Herrera. There is no reason 
to suspect him, however, of pretending to anj-thing beyond the discoverj' of . 
Paria, or of anticipating in any degree the important consequence destined to | 
result from such pretensions.— Mr. Irving’s conclusions have since been con- ■ 
firmed in the fullest manner by M. Qe Humboldt, in his *' G^iographie du 
nouveau Continent,” published in 1839 j in which, he has assembled a mass of 
testimony, suggesting the most favouxabJe impressions of Vespucci’s inno- 
cence of the various charges brought against him. Since the appearance of 
Mr. Irving’s work, Seuor Navarrctc has pnbltehed the third volume of his 
” Colsccton de Vikges y Descubiiniientos,’* &c., contmuing, among other 
thing.-^, the original letters recording Vc^ucei’s American voyages, illustrated 
by all the authorities and facts, that could come within the scope of his 
indefatigable researches. The whole weight of evidence leads irresistibly to 
the conviction that Columbus is entitled to the glory of being the originid 
discoverer of the southern continent, as well as islands of the westmi hemi« 
sphere.— Coleccion de Viages, tom. iii. pp. 183—334, 
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addressed to him by liis royal mistress, assuring Mm of their 
purpose to maintain inviolate all their engagements with him, 
and to perpetuate the inheritance of his honours iu Ms family. (1) 
Comfoited and cheered by these assurances, the veteran navi- 
gator, quitting the port of Cadiz on the 9th of March, 1502, 
once more spread Ms sails for those golden regions, which he 
had approached so near, but was destined never to reach. 

It will not he necessary to pursue Ms counse further than to 
notice a sing?^ ooqurrenee of most extraordinary nature. The 
admiral had received instructions not to touch at Hispaniola 
on Ms ontward voyage. The lealcy condition of one of his sMps, 
however, and the signs of an approaching storm, induced Mm 
to seek a temporary refuge there : at the same time, he coun- 
selled Ovando to delay for a few days the departure of the fleet, 
then riding in the harhom-, which was destined to carry Boha- 
dilla and the rebels with their iU-geiten treasmes hack to 
Spain. The churlish governor, however, not only refused 
Columbus admittance, but gave orders for the instant departure 
of the vessels. The apprehensions of the experienced mariner 
wore fully j ustified by the event. Scarcely had the Spanish licet 
quitted its moorings, before one of those tremendous hurricanes 
came on, wMch so often desolate these tropical regions, sweep- 
ing down everything before it, and fell with such violence on 
the little navy, that out of eighteen ships, of which it was com- 
posed, not more than three or four escaped. The rest all 
foundered, including those which contained Bobadilla and the 
late enemies of Columbus. Two hundred thousand cusUnanos 
of gold, half of wMch belonged to the government, went to tho 
bottom with them. The only one of the fleet which made its way 
hack to Spain was a crazy weather-beaten hark, which contained 
the admiral’s property, amounting to four thousand ounces of 

g old. To complete these curious coincidences, Columbus with 
is little squadron rode out the storm in safety under the lee of 
the island, where he had prudently taken shelter, on being so 
rudely repulsed from the port. This evenhanded retribution of 
justice, so uncommon in human affairs, led many to discern the 
immediate interposition of Providence j others, in a less Chris- 
tian temper, referred it all to the necromanoyof the admiral. (2) 

( 1 ) Fernando Colon, Hist, del Almirmite, cap. 87. — Herrera notices this 
letter, written, he says, “ coataiitahumonidad, queparecia extraordinaria de 
lo que nsavan con otros, yno sin razuu, pues ^amas nariie les hizo tal servicio.’* 
— Indias Oocidentales, lib. 5, cap. 1. Among other instances nf the queen’s 
peisonal regard for Columbus, may be noticed her reffehdng his two sons, 
Diego and Fernando, as her own pages, on the deatli of Prince Jolin, in whose 
service they had formerly been. — (Navarrete, Coleccioii de Viages, tom. ii. 
Doc. Dipl. No. 123.) By an ordinance of laO.'i, we find Diego Colon made 
eonMno of the royal household, with an annual saloiy of 50,000 maravedJs. — 
Ibid. Doc. Dipl. No. 150. 

( 2 ) Peter Marlyr, De Rebus Oceanicis, dec. 1 , lib. 10 . — Garihay, Cpinpendio, 
tom. 11. lib. 19 , cap. 14. — Fernando Colon, Hist, del Almirante, ■cap. 88.— Ben- 
zoni, Novi Orbis Hist. cap. J 2 . — Herrera, Indias Occldentales, lib. 5, cap. 2 . 
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C'Eirefi;! Provision for tlie Coinnic-'— IJ-'t-nse for Private Voyage? — Important 
Paprd Concessioair— The Queen’s Zeal fur Coiiversiou — Iminediato Protlts 
jrojji the Discoveries — Their incral Ccin.%c<iiifiiiee.s — Their gcogranhleal 
iixtent. 


A cojrsiBFJLATlos of file colonial policy pursued during 
Isabella’s lifetime bas been liithei-to doierred, to avoid break- 
ins? the narrative of (Alumlnis’s personal adventures. I shall 
now endeavour to iiresent the reader with a brief outline of it, 
as far as can be collected from imperfect and scanty materials ; 
fur, however inconipleto in iti^elf, it becomes important as eon- 
taininff the serm of the pigantie system devedoped in later ages. 

Ferdinand and Isabella manilested from the fh'.st an eager 
und enlightened curiosity in referenco to their new acquisitions, 
constantly interrogating the admiral minutely as to their soil 
and climate, their various vegetable and mineral produots, and 
especially tho character of the uncivilised races who inhabited 
them. They paid the ^greatest deference to his .sug-gc-stioD!;, as 
before remarked, and liberally suijplied tho infant settlement 
tvith whatever could contribute to its nourishment and perma- 
nent prosperity, (1) Through their provident attention, in a 
very few years alter its discovery, the island of Hispaniola was 
in possession of the most important domestic animals, as well 
as fruits and vegetables, of the Old "World, some of which have 
.since continued to furnish the staple of a far more lucrative 
oommprec than was ever anticipated from its gold mines.(2) 

Emigration to- tho new countries was encouraged by the 
liberal tenor ,pf the royal ordinances prissed from time to time. 
The settler.-i in Hispaniola were to have their passage free ; to 
be excused from taxes ; to have the absolute property of such 

( 1 ) See, in pai-ticular, a letter to Columtius, doteit August 14^4 (apod 
Nararrete, Coleccion da Viages, tom. ii. Doc. Bipl. No. 79) ; also an elaborate 
incmoriat presented by the admiral in the same year, settiiijj forth the various 
necessities of the colony, every item of winch is particularly answered by the 
sovereigns, in a manner showing how attentively they considered his sugges- 
tions.— Ibid. tom. i. pp. 32G— stl. 

{ 2 ) .abundant evidence of this is famished by , the long enumcraticn of 
articles sulijccted to titiies, contained in an ortlinaace dated Oetolrer t-th, isui , 
showing with what Indiscriminate severity this heavy burden was imposed 
from the first cm the most iiuportaut products of Imman industry.— Becopi- 
Ir.cion lie Laves de los Rcynos de las Indies 'Madrid, J77-1', tom. i. lib. i. 
Hr. Id. ley 2. 
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plaatatioas on the island as they should engage to cultivate for 
four years ; and they wero furnished n-ith a gratuitous supply 
of grain and stock for their farms. All exports and imports 
■were exempted from duty ; a striking contrast to the narro-w 
policy of later ages. Kve hundred persons, including soientiflo 
men and artisans of every description, were sent out and main- 
tained at the expense_ of government. To provide for the 
greater security and quiet of the island, Ovando -was authorised 
to gather the residents into towns, which were endowed with 
the privilegbk appertaining to similar corporations in the 
mother country; and a number of married men, -with their 
famiHes, were encouraged to establish themselves in them, -with 
the view of giving greater solidity and permanence to the 
settlement. (1) 

With these wise provisions were mingled others savouring 
too strongly of the illiberal spirit of the age. Such 'were those 
prohihitmg Jews, Moors, or indeed Sny hut Castilians, for 
whom the discovery was considered e.xclusively to have been 
made, from inhabiting, or even visiting, the New World. The 
government kept a most jealous eye upon -what it regarded as 
its own peculiar perquisites, reserving to itself the exclusive 
possession of aE minerals, dyewoods, and precious stones that 
shoidd he discovered ; and although ■private persons were 
allowed to search for gold, they were subjected to the exorhi- 
bitant tax of two-thirds, subsequently reduced to ono-flfth, of 
all they should obtain, for the crown. (2) 

The measure ■whioh contributed more_ effectually than any 
other, at this period, to the progress pf discovery and colonisa- 
■tion, was the license granted, under certain regulations,- in 
1496, for voyages undertaken by private individuals. Kouse 
was made of this permission xmtE some years later, in 1499. 
The spirit of enterprise had flagged, and the nation had e.xpe- 
lieneed something like disappointment on contrasting the 
meagre results of their own discoveries with the dazzEng suc- 
cesses of the Portuguese, who had struck at once into the very 
heart of the jewelled East. The reports of the ad^miral’s third 
voyage, however, and the heautEul specimens of pearls ■which 
he sen-t home, from the coast of Paria, revived the cupidity of 
the nation. Private adventurers now proposed to 'avail them- 
selves of the Eoense_ already granted, and to foEow up the track 
of discovery on their o^wn account. The government, drained 
by its late hea-vy expenditures, and jealous of the spirit of 

(1) Navarrete, Coleccion de Viages, tom. ii. Doc. Dipl. No. 86, April JOtli, 
1495,— Nos. 103, 105—108, April 23rd, 1497— No. 110, May 61I1, 1497— No. 121, 
Ji:dy22nd, 1497— Herrera, Tndias Occidentales, dec. l, lib. 4, cap. 12. 

(2J Navarrete, Coleccion dcViages,tom.ii. Doc. Dipl. Nos. 86, 121. — HeiTera, 
Indian Occidentales, lib. 3, cap. 2 , — Muhoz, Hist, del Nuevo-Mundo, lib. 5, 
sec. S4, The exclusion of foreigners, at least all but “ Catholic Christians,” Ls 
particularly recommended by Columbus in Ids first communication to the 
crown.— Primer Viage de Colon. 
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maritime advc-atiire tiegiimingtosliowitself in the oilier nations 
of Europe, (1) willingly acquiesced in a mta-sure, irhich, iviiile 
it opened a wide Held of enterprise for its subjects, secured to 
itself all tljo substantial benefits of dj5COver}^' witbout any of 
the burdens. 

The ships fitted out under the g-eneral licence were required 
to rest-rye one-tentb of tlieir tonnag-e for the crowm, as well as 
two-thirds of all the gold, and ten per cent, of all other commo- 
dities which they should procure. The government pi’omoteii 
these expeditions by a bounty on all vessels ot 'six hundred 
ton.s and upwards engaged in tnem.(2) 

With this encouragement, tlie more wealthy merchants of 
Seville, Cadiz, and Palo-s, the old theatre of nautical enterprise, 
freighted and sent out little squadrons of three or four vessels 
each, u’hich thov intrusted to the experienced mariners who 
had aeeompanied Columbus in his fir.st voyage, or since fol- 
lowed in his footsteps. * They held in general the same course 
pursued by the admiral on Iiis last expedition, exploring the 
coasts of the great southern continent. Some of the adven- 
turers returned with such rich freights of gold, pearls,^ and 
other precious commoditie.?, as well compensated the fatigues 
.and perils of the voyage ; hut the greater mlmber were obliged 
to content themselves 'with the more endming, hut barren 
honours of discovery. (3) 

The active spirit of enterprise now awakened,^ and the more 
enlarged oommoreial relations with the new colonies, required a 
more perfect organisation of the department for Indian aflairs, 
the earliest vestiges of which have been already noticed in a 

(1) Among the foreign adventurers were the two Cabots, who sailed in the 
service of the English monarch, Henry Yll., in 1407, and ran down thewholo 
coast of North America, from Newfoundland to vvithin a few degrees of 
Florida; thus encroaching, asitwere, on the very field of discovery preoccapiedt 
by the Spaniards. 

t2) Mnhoz, Hist, del Nuevo-Mvmdo, Ub. 5, sec. ss.—Kavarretc, Colecdonde 
Tiages, Doc. Dipl. No. 86. 

(3) Columbus seems to have taken exceptions at the license for private 
voyages, as an. infringement of his own prero^tives. It is difScult, howev’cr, 
to understand iu what way. There is nothuig in his original capitulations 
with the government having reference to the matter (see Navnrette, Coleccioa 
de Viages, Doc. Dipl. No. 5) ; while, in the letters patent made out previously 
to his .sccoiKr voyage, tlis right of granting licenses is expressly reserved to the 
crown, and to the superintendent, Fonseca, equally with the admiral.-~-(Doc- 
Dipl. No. 35.) The only legal claim which he could make in all such expe- 
ditions as were not con&uctcd under him, was to one-eighth of the tonnage, 
and this was regularly provided for in the general license.— (Doc. Dipl- No.SG.) 
Tlie sovereigns, indeed, in consequence of his remonsti'ances, published an. 
ordinance, Jiine 2ud, 1497 , in which, after expressing their unabated respect for 
all the rights and privileges of the admiral, they declare that whatever shall, 
be found in their previous license repugnant to these shall be null and void. — 
(Doc. Dipl- 1 13.) The hypotlietical form in which this is stated shows that the 
sovereigns, vdtlr an honest desire of ke^ng their engagements with Columbus, 
liad not a very clear perception in what manner they had been violated. — Peter 
Martyr, De Rebus Oceanicis, Dec. 1 , lib- 9.— Herrera, Indias Occidentales, 
Ub. 4 , cap. 11 .— 'Benzoni, Novi Orbis Hist. cap. 13. 
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"to the approhation of the Holy See. By these two concessions 
the Spanish cro.wn was placed at once at the head of the church 
in its transatlantic dommions, with the absolute disposal of all 
its dignities and emoltnnents.<l) 

It has e.^oited the admiration of more than one historian, 
that Ferdinand and Isabella, -with their reverence for the 
Catholic ohnroh, should have had the courage to assume an. 
attitude of such entire independence of its spiritual chief. (2) 
But whoever has studied their reign, will regard ^his measure 
as perf'eotly conformable to their habitual policy,' which never 
sufibred a zeal for religion, or a blind deference to the ohuich, 
to compromise in any degree the independence of the crown. 
It is much more astonishing that pontifis could be found con- 
tent to divest themselves of such important prerogatives. It 
was deviating widely from the subtle and tenacious spiiit of 
their predecessors, amh as the consequences came to he more 
fully disclosed, fui'nishea ample subject of regret to those who 
snccaoded thc-m. 

Such is a brief summary of tbe principal regulations a.dopted 
by Ferdinand and Isabella for the administration of the colo- 
nies. Many of their peculiarities, including most of their 
defects, arc to be reieired to the peculiar chcumstances under 
which the discovery of the New vYorld was effected. Unlike 
the settlements on the comparatively sterile shores of Nortli 
America, which were permitted to devise laws accommodated 
to their necessities, and to gather strength in the habitual 
exercise of political functions, the Spanish colonies were from 
the very first checked and controUc-d by the over-legislation of 
the parent country. The original project of discovery had been 
entered into with indefinite expectations of gain. The veriiica- 
tion of Columbus’s theory of the existence of land in the west, 
gave popular credit to his conjecture that that land was the 
fat-famed Indies. The specimens of gold and other precious 
commodities found there served to maintain tho delusion. The 
Spanish government regai'dod the expedition as its own pri- 
vate adventure, to whose benefits it had exclusive pretensions. 
Hence those j ealons regulations for securing to itself a monopoly 
of the most obvious sources of profit, the dyewoods and the pre- 
cious metals. 

These impolitic provisions were relieved by others better 
suited to the permanent interests of the colony. Such was' the 
bounty offered in various ways on the occupation and culture of 
land ; the erection of mimioipalities ;_the right of intercolonial 
traffic, and of exporting and importing merchandise of every 

( 1 ) Solovzano, Politics Indiana, tom. il. lib. 4, cap. 2, sec. 9-— Riol, Infcrmc, 
apud Semanario Eruilito, tom. iii. pp. l6o, iGl* 

( 2 ) Among others, see Raynal, Histoiy of tbe East and West Indies, trans- 
lated by Jiistamond (London, 17 S&}, vol, ir. p. 277 .— Robertson, History of 
America (London, 1796), vol. iii. p. 2S3. 
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desoription free of duty.(l) I'hese and similar laws siow that 
tlie g-overnment, far from regai’ding the colonies merely as a 
foreign aoq,uisition.tobe sacriiieed to the interests of the mother 
country, as at a later period, was disposed to legislate for them 
on more generons principles, as an integral portion of the 
monarchy. 

Some of the measures, even of a less liberal tenor, may he 
excused, as sufficiently accommodated to existing circum- 
stanoes._ No regulation, for example, was found exentnally 
more misohibvons in its operation than that which confined the 
colonial trade to the single port of Seville, instead of permitting 
it to find a free vent in the thousand avenues naturally opened 
in every part of the kingdom; to say nothing of the "grievous 
monopolies and exactions, for which this concentration of a 
mighty traffic on so small a point was found, in later times, to 
afford unbounded facility. But the ^colonial trade was too 
limited in its extent, under Ferdinandffind Isabella, to involve 
such oonsefiuenoes. It was chiefly confined to a few wealthy 
seaports of Andalusia, from the vicinity of which the fii'st 
adventurers had sallied forth on their career of discovery. It 
was no inconvenience to them to have a common port of entry, 
so central and accessible as Seville; which, moreover, by this 
arrangement became a great mart for European trade, thus 
afi'ordrng a convenient market to the country for effectmg its 
commercial exchanges with every quarter of Christendom. (2) 
It was only when laws, adapted to the incipient stages of com- 
merce, were perpetuated to a period when that oommeroo had 
swelled to such gigantic dimensions as to embrace every quar- 
ter of the empire, that their gross impolicy became manifest. 

It wordd not be giving a fair view of the great objects pro- 
posed by the Spanish sovereigns in their schemes of discovery, 
to omit one wiiieh was paramount to all the rest, with the 
queen at least, — the propagation of Christianity among the 
Heathen. The conversion and civilisation of this simple people 
form, as has been already said, the burden of most of her official 
communications' from the earliest period. (3) She neglected no 
means for the furtherance of this good work, through the 
agency of missionaries exclusively devoted to it, who were to 
establish their residence among the natives, and win them to 
the true faith by their instructions, and the edifying example 

(1) JIuuoz, Hist, del Nueva-Munflo, lib. 5, sec, 32, 33.— Herrera, Indian 
Qccidentales, lib. 4, cap. li, 12, — Navarrete, Colecclon de Yiages, tom, ii. Doc. 
Dipl. No. 8d. 

( 2 ) The historian of Seville mentions that it was the resort especially of tile 
merchants of Flanders, with whom a more intimate intercourse had been 
opened by the intermarriages of the royal family with the house of Burg-undy. 
— See Zuniga, Annales de Sevilla, p. 415, 

(;}) Navarrete, Coleccion de Viages, tom. ii. Doc. Dipl. No. 45, cfcloc. ah— 
Las Casas, amidst his unsparing condemnation of the guilty, does ample 
justice to the pure and generous, though, alas ! unavailing eflbrts of the queen, 
— See Q^uvres, ed. de Llorentc, tom. i. pp. 2l, 307, 393, ot alibi. 
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of theii' own lives. It was witli the design of ameliorating the 
yoaditiou of the n-atives, that she sanctioned tiie introdwotion. 
into the colonies of negro slaves born in Spain (1.501). This she 
did on the representation, that the physical constitution of the 
African was much better fitted than that of the Indian to 
eiiduro severe toil under a tropical climate. To this false prin- 
ciple of economising^ human suffering we are indebted for that 
foul stain on the Ifew World, wliich has grown deeper and 
darker with the lapse of years.(I) 

_ Isabella, however, was dcstinc-d to have her benevolent de- 
signs in regal'd to the natives defeated by her ovfn subjeets. 
The popular doctrine of the absolute rights of the Christian 
over the heathen seemed to warrant the exaction of labour from 
these unhappy beings to any degi’ee, which avarice on the one 
hand could demand, or human endurance concede on the other. 
The device of the repartimientos systematised and completed 
the whole schcnie of oppression. The queen, it is true, .abolished 
them under Ovando’s aiRninistration, and declared the Indians 
“ as free as her own subjects.”(2) But his representation, that 
the Indians, ivhc-u no longer eompc-lled to work, withdrew from 
•all intercourse with tlie Christians, thus annihilating at once 
all hopes of their eonver.sion, subsequently induced lier to con- 
sent that they should bo required to labour moderately and for 
a reasonable compensation. (.'() This was construed with their 
usual latitude by the .Spaniards, They soon revived the old 
system of distiiljution, on so terrific a scale, that a letter of 
i.'olumbus, written shortly after Isabella’s death, represent-s 
more than si-x-scvcnths of the whole population of Hispaniola 
to have melted aivay tinder it! (4) The queen was too far 
removed to enforce the e.xeeutiou of her own benoiicent me.i- 


1 ) Herrera, Iiuliaa OcciclcntiUe.s, lib. 4, cap. le. A gooil account of the in- 
trnfUictiou of negro Hlavery into the New World, compreliendiiig tUe material 
and some little knosvn, may be found in the fUtU chapter of Bancroft’sd 
“Hi-^tory of the United istates;” a work in which the author has shown. 
'Isi^^ular’adilreas hi creating a unity of interest out of a subject which, in it:? 
•rariy stages, wonUl seem to want every other uiiity. It is the deftciency ot 
•-Uis, probably, which has pi’evcuted Mr. Graharae’s valuable History from 
attaining the* popularity to which its solid merits justly entitle it. Should tin.* 
isinaining valume.s of Mr. Baucrolt’s work be conducted witli the same spirit, 
.scholarship, ami impartiality as the volume before im, it cannot fail to take a 
permanent rank in American literature. 

C2j Hfcirera, Tndias Occuicntales, lib. 4, cap. H. 

i;3) Dec. 2Qth, 1503.— Herrera, Indias OccidcntaJcs, lib, 5, cap. 11. See the 
Inkructions to Ovando iii Navairete (Colecciou ile Viages, toin. ii. Doc. 
Dipl. No. lo3}, “ Pay them tegular wi^s,” says the onlinance, ‘'for their 
labour,”— “ como iiorsonos Uhrea como lo son, y no corao siervos.** Las Casas, 
who analyses these instructions, whicli Llorente, by the bye, has misdateil, cx- 
pose.s the ati’ocious .maimer in which they were ■violateiL iu every particular, 
by Ovando and his successors.— CEuvres, ed. fle Uorentc, tom. i. pp. 300 ct seq. 

(4) Ibid, ubi supra. — Las Casas, Hist. Ind. lib. 2 , <ap. 30, MS. apud Irvinjf, 
vol. iii. p. 412. The venerable bishop confirms this frigrhtfu I picture of desola- 
tion ill its full extent, in hii? various memonabi prepared for the council of the 
Indies.— CEuvre-s, ed. de Llorente, tom. i. p^im. 
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suroB ; nor is it probable that she ever imarined the extent of 
their violation, for there ivas no intrepid philanthropist in that 
day, like Las Casas, to proclaim to the world the -nrongs and 
sorrows of the Indiaii.(l) A conviction, however, of the un- 
worthy treatment of the natives seems to have pressed heavily 
on her heart ; for in a codicil to her testament, dated a few days 
only before her death, she invokes the kind offices of her buo- 
eessor in their hehalf in such strong and affectionate language, 
as plainly indicates how intently her thoughts were occupied 
with their condition down to the last hour of her existence. (2) 

The morS grandeur of the maritime discoveries under this 
reign must not so far dazzle us as to lead to a very high e.sti- 
mate of their immediate results in an economical view. Most 
of those articles which have since formed the great staples of 
.South American commerce, as cocoa, indigo, cochineal, tobacco, 
&e., were either not Icnown in Isabella’s time, or not oultivated 
for exportation. Small quantities of cotton had been brought to 
Spain, hut it was doubted whether thePprofit would compensate 
the e^ense of raising it._ The sugar-cane had been transplanted 
into Hispaniola, and thrived luxuriantly in its genial soil ; but 
it required time to grow it to any considerable amount as an 
article of commerce ; and this was still further delayed by the 
distractions as well as ayarico of the colony, whioh grasped 
at nothing less substantial than gold itself. The only vegetable 
product extensively used in trade was the hrazU-wood, whose 
hoautiful dye and application to various ornamental purposes 
made it, from the first, one of the most important monopolies of 
the crown. 

The accounts are too vague to afford any probable estimate of 
the precious metals obtained from the now territories previous 
to Ovando’s mission. Before the discovery of the mines of 
Hayna, it was certainly very inconsiderable. The size of some 
of the specimens of ore found there would suggest magnificent 
ideas of their opulence. One piece of gold is reported by the 
contemporary historians to have weighed three thousand two 
kundred Castellanos, and to have been so lai’ge that the 
Spaniards served up a roasted pig on it, boasting that no poten- 
tate in Europe could dine off so costly a dish. (3) The admiral’s 
own statement, that the miners obtained from six gold castel- 

fl) Las Casas made Us first voyage to the Indies, it is true, in 149B, or at 
latest 1503; bat there is no traceof his taking an active part In denouncing the 
oppressions ol the Spaniards earlier thaix 1510, when he combined his eiioits 
\^th those of the Uomimean missionaries lately aiTived in St. Doiningo in. the 
same good work. It was not until some years later, 1515, that he returned to 
Spain, and pleaded the cause of the injnred natives before the throne.— 
Llorcnte, (Euwes de Las Casas, tom. i. pp. 1 — 23. — ^Kic. Antonio, Bibliotheca 
Kova, tom. i. pp. Ifii, 192 . 

, (2) See the wiU, apud Dormer, Discursos Varios, p. 8S1. 

(s> Herrera, Indias Occidentaies, lib. 6, cap. 1 . — Fernando Colon, Hist, del 
Ahuirante, cap. 84.— Oviedo, Relaeion Sumaria de la Historia Natural de las 
Indias, cap. 84, apud Barcia, Historiadores Piimltivos, tom. i. 
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lanos io one hniidred or even two hundred and fifty in a day, 
allows a latitude too great to lead to any definite conclusion. (1) 
>fore tangible evidence of tho riches of the islai|d is afforded by 
the fact, that two hundred thousand eastelianos of gold went 
down in the ships with Bohadilla. Bnt this, it must be remem- 
bered, was the fruit of gigantic efforts, continued, under a 
system of imexamj^led oppression, for more than two years. To 
this testimony might be added that of the welT-informed 
lii.'storian of Sevihe, who infers, from several royal ordinances, 
that the inihix of the precious metals had such* before the 
close of the fifteenth century, as to affect the value of the cur- 
Tfeney, and the regular prices o£ commodities. (2) These large 
estimates, however, are scarcely reconeilable with the popular 
discontent at the lueagreness oi‘ the returns obtained from the 
!New "World, or with the assertion of Bernaldcz, of the same 
date with Zuniga’s reference, that ** so little gold had been 
brought home, as to raise* a general belief that there was 
scarcely any in the islanTl.” (3) This is still fuidher confirmed 
by the frefiuont representations of eontemporai'y vTiters, that 
the expenses of the colonies considerably exceeded the profits ; 
nud ina^’ account for the very limited scale on which the 
tspaniah government, at no time .blind to its own mterests, 
pursued its schemes of discover}', as compared with its Portu- 
guese neighbour.-*, who followed up theirs with a magnificent, 
apparatus of ileets and armies, that could have been supported 
only by the teeming treasures of the Indies. (4) 

(1) Tercer Viage de Colon, aimd Navarrete, Colccclon da Viages, tom. i. 

p. 27 - 1 . 

(2j ZuoSga, vinnalcs Ue Sevilla, p» 413. TJic alteration -was in the gold cur- 
Tcncy, whic'h continued to rwe in •value till MQr, when it gradually sunk, in. 
consequence of the impartatjfm from the mines of Hispaniola. Clemencm lias 
given its relative value as cninparetl with silver, for several different years ; 
and the year lie assigns for the commencement of its depreciation is precisely 
the same wth that indicated hy Zurdga.— (Mem. de la Aca/1. de Ilisrt:. tom. vL 
Ilust. 20.) Tlie value of silver was not materially afiected till the discoveiy of 
the great mines of Potosi arul Zacatecas. 

f.3j Bernaldez, Beyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. Ml. 

(-1J The estimates in the text, it will be noticed, apidy only to the period 
antecedent to Ovando’s aflininistration, in 1502. The operations under him 
were condneted on a far more extensive and efficient plan. The of 

■repai'fjmiijwfos beiiigreviveil, tile whole physical force of the island, aided by 
the hest mechanical apparatm, was employed in extorting from the soil all its 
hidden stores of wealth. The success was such, that in isoG, within two 
. years after Isabella's death, the font foundries established in the island 
pelded an annual amount, according to Herrera, of 450,000 ounces of gold. It 
must be remarked, however, th-at one-fifth only of the gross sum obtained 
from the mines was at that time pmd to the crown. It is a proof how far 
these retoms exceeded the expectations at the time of Ovando’s appointment, 
that the person then sent out as marker of the gold was to receive, as a 
reasonable compensation, one per cent, of all the goldaasayed. The perquisite, 
however, was found to be so excessive, that the functionary was recalled, and 
anew arrangement made with, his successor.— C^fe Herrera, Indies Occlden- 
tales, dec. i, lib. 6, cap, , is.)— When Navagiero visited Seville, in 1320, the 
royal fifth of the gold which passed tbrou^ the mints amounted to about 
100,000 ducats animaily.— Yiaggio, fol. 15 . 
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While the colonial commerce failed to produce immediately 
tlie splendid retiu-ns whieli were expected, it was generally 
believed to have introduced a physical evil into Europe, which, 
in the language of an eminent writer, “ more than eonnter- 
halanoed all the benefits that resulted from the discovery of the 
2|ew World.” I allude to the loathsome disease which Heaven 
has sent as the severest scourge of licentious intercourse be- 
tween the sexes ; and wnich broke out with all the virulence of 
an epidemic in almost every quarter of Europe, in a very short 
time after &e discovery of America. The eomcidenoe of these 
two events led to the popplar belief of their connection with 
each other, though it derived little support from any other oir- 
oumstanee. The expedition of Chaides the Eighth, against 
Jiaples, which brought the Spaniards, soon after, in immediate 
contact with the various+nations of Christendom, suggested a 
plausible medium for the rapid commimication of the disorder ; 
and this theory of its origin and transmission gaining credit 
with time, which made it more difficult to Jie refuted, has 
passed with little examination from the mouth of one historian 
to another to the present day. 

The extremely brief interval which elapsed between the 
I'etnrn of Columbus and tl)C simultaneous appearap,eo of the 
disorder at the most distant points of Europe, long since sug- 
gested a reasonable distrust of the correctness of the hypothesis-, 
and an American, naturally desirous of relieving his own coun- 
try from so melancholy ^ reproach, may feel satisfaction. that 
the more .searching and judicious criticism of oiu- own day has 
at length established beyond a doubt that tbe disease, far from 
originating in the Eew World, was never known there till 
introduced by Eui'opeans. (1) 


{1) The curious reader is particularly referred to a late work, entitled 
LeUere sui/a Sion'a (/e* J/aii Venereit di Domenico Thienet Venezia^ IS33; for 
the knowledge and loan of which I am indebted to my friend Dr. Walter 
Channing. In this work the author has assembled nil the early notices of the 
ilisease of any authority, and discussed their import with great integrity and 
Judgment. The following positions may be considered as established by his 
researches, 1 . That neither Columbus nor his son, in their copious narratives 
and correspondence, allude In any way to the existence of such a disease in the 
2few World. I must add, that an examination of the original documents 
l)ublished by Navarrets since the date of Dr. Thiene’s work, fully confirms this 
statement. 2 . That among the frequent notices of the disease, during the 
twenty-five years immediately following the discovery of America, there is not 
a single intimation of its having been brought from that country j but, on. the 
contrary, a uniform derivation of It from some other source, generally Prance. 
3. That the disorder was known and circumstantially described previous to 
the expedition of Charles VIII., and of course could not have been introduced 
by the Spanterda in that way, as vulgarly supposed, -i. That various con- 
temporary authors trace its existence in a variety of countries, as far back as 
24P3, and the beginning of 1404, showing a rapidity and extent of diffusion 
perfectly irreconcilable with its importation by Columbus in 1493 . 5. Lastly, 
that it was not till after the close of Ferdinand and Isabella's reigns that the 
first work appeared affecting to trace the origin of the disease to America ; and 
this, published |n 151/, was the production not of a Spaniard, but a foreigner. 
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Whatever be the ainounf: of physical good or evil immediately 
resulting to Spain from her new discoveiies, their moral eonse- 
(iucmces were inestimable. The ancient limits of human thought 
and action were overleaped ; the veU which liad covered the 
secrets of the deep for so many centuries was removed j another 
hemisphere was thrown open ; and a boundless expansion pro,* 
.mised to science, ii'om the infinite vyeties in which nature 
was exliibited in these unexplored vegiom. The success of the 
Spaniards Idndled a generous emulation in their Portuguese 
rivals, who soon after accomplished their long-sop|iht passage 
into the Indian seas, and thus cotnpleted the great oircle of 
maritime discovery. (1) It would aeem as if Providence h»d- 
postponed this grand event until the possession of America, 
with its stores of precious nictal^ might supply aiich materials 
for a eommeroe with the East as should bind together the most 
distant quarters of the globe. The impression made^on'the 

A i^ttsr of Peter Marfcj'r to tli? learned Portugoese .Vrias Barl;osa, professor 
of Greek at Salarnknca, notidug the symptoms of the discfise in the most 
unequivocal manner, will settle at once this much-vexed question, if we can 
Toly ou the genuiueness of the date, the' 5th of April, MS8, about five:gears 
Tjeforc the return, of Columbus. Hr. Tliiene, however, rejects the date as 
apocryphal, on the ground,— l. Tha6 the namcof "raojrbu.s GoUicus.” given 
to the disease by Martyr, was not in use till after the French invasion, in 
1194. 2. That the supcri^cription of Greek professor oi Salamanca was pie* 
mature, a? no such professorship existed there till As to the first of 
these objections, it may be remarked, that there is hut one authm* prior to the 
I'rench Invasion who notices the disease at all. derives it from Gaul, 
though not giving it the technical appcDation ST morbus GalUcua ; and Mrityr, 
it may be observed, far from confining himself to this, alludes to one or two 
other names, showing that its title was then quite undetermined. In regard 
to the second objection, Dr, Thicnc does not cite liis authority for limiting the 
introduction of Greek at Salamanca to 150S. tie may have found a plausible 
one in the account of that university compiled hyon^ol its officers, Pedro 
Chacon, in I5(jg, inserted in the eightcentU volume of the Semanario Emdito 
(Madrid, l/SD). The accuracy of the ivTiter’s chronology, however, may weU 
be doubted, from a gross anachronism on the same page with the date rweired 
to, where he speaks of Queen Joanna as inheriting the crowr in 1513. (Hist, 
sje la ITniversulad de Salamanca, p. .“iS.) Waving this, however, thu liict of 
ihtrbosa being Greek professor at Salamanca in 1488 is directly intimated by 
his pupil, the celebrated Andrew Resendi. ** Arius Lusibuiu.'i,” 6aj« he, ' 

‘ qukdr^^ri^ta, et eo plus annas, ^almantzcm turn Xatinas htteras, turn Grmcas, 
magnd cum laude professus e=t.’* (Responsio ad Quevediun, apud Barbosa, 
Bibliotheca Lusitana, tom. i. p. 77-) Now, as Ikirbosa, by general consent, 
parsed .several year.s In his native country, Portugal, before his death in 1530, 
tiu?i assertion of Resendi iieeossarily places him at Salamanca in tlie situation 
of Greek, instructor pome time before the date of Martyr^s letter. It may be 
added, indeed, that Nlc. Antonio, than whom a more competent critic could 
not be found, so far from suspecting the date of the letter, cites it as settling 
theperiod when Barbosa filled the Greek chair at Salamanca. (See Bthliatbeca 
Nova, tom. i. p. 170.) Martyr’s episUc, if we admit the genuineness of the 
date, must dispose at once of the whole question of the American origin of 
the venereal disease. But as tliis question is detennined quite as conclusively, 
though not so summarily, by the accumulated evidence from other sources, 
the reader will probably think the matter not worth so much, discussion. 

{ 1 ) This event cccnrred in 1 497 } Vasco de Gama doubling the Cape of Good 
Hope, November 20th, iu that year, ami reaching Calicut in the following 

1403.— La Cltlde, Hist, de Portugal, tom. iii. pp. 101—100. 

II. T 
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enlightened minds of that day is evinced by tlie tone o" grati- 
tude and exultation in ■which' they ind-iil^e at being permitted 
to witness tho consummation of these fdorious events, which 
their fathers had so long, but in vain, desired to see. (1) 

The discoveries of Columbus occurred most opportunely^ for 
the Spanish nation, at the moment when it was released from 
the tumultuona struggle in wliioh it had been engaged for so 
many years with the Moslems. The severe schooling of these 
■war-s had prepared it for entering on a bolder theatre of action, 
whose sti*jing_ and romantic perils raised still higher the 
chivalrous spirit of the people. The operation of this spirit 
was shown in the alacrity itith which private adventurers 
embarked in e.vpeditions to the ISTow ^\’■o^lu, under cover of the 
general license, dui'ipg the last two years of thi.s century. 
Their eftbrts, combined with those of Columbus, extended tho 
range of discovery from its original limits, twenty-four degrees 
of north latitude, to probably moro th^n fifteen south, compre- 
hending some of the most important ’'territories in the we.stC'rn 
hemi.sphoro. Before the end of 1500, the principal groups of 
the "West Indian islands had been visited, and the whole extent 
of fhe southern continent coasted, from the Bay of Honduras to 
Cape St. Augustine. One adventurous mariner, indeed, named 
lepe, penetrated several degrees south of this, to a point not 
reached by any other voyager for ten or twelve years after. 
A great part of the kingdom of Brazil ivas embraced in this 
extent, and two successive Castilian navigators landed, and 
took formal possession of it for the oro-wn of Castile, previous tr> 
its reputed discovery by tbe Portuguese Cabral ; (2) although 
tho claims to it were subsoq,uently relinquished by the Bpanish 
government, conformably 'to the famous line of demarcation 
established by tho treaty of TordesUlas. (3) 

(1) See, amonjf otliers, Peter Martyr, Opus Epiat. epist. isi. 

(2) Navarretc, Coleccion deViages, tom. iii. pp. IB — 26 . — Cabral’s prefccM- 
sioiiH to the discoveiy of Brazil appear not to have been doubted untilrRoently. 
They ai’C sanctioned botb by Robertson and Raynai. 

(3) Tlie Portuguese court formed, probably, no very accm'ate idea of the 
geographical position of Brazil. King Emanuel, in a letter to tlie Spanish 
sovereigns, acquainting them MdtU Cabral’s voyage, speaks of the iiewly- 
(Uscoveretl region a.s not only convenient, but neoemry, for the navigation 
to India.— (See the letter apnd Navan-ete, Coleccion de Viages, tom. iii. 
No. 18 .) The oldest maps of this country, whether from ignorance or design, 
bring it twenty-two degrees cast of ite proper longitude > so that the whole of 
the vast tract now comprehended under the name of Brazil, would fall on tho 
Poituguese side of the partition-line agreed on by the t^vo governments, 
which, it will be remembered, was removed to 970 leagues west of the Cape 
do Verd Tslamls. The Spanish court made some show at first of resisting the 
pretensions of the Portuguese, hy preparations for establishing a colony on 
the northern extremity of the Brazilian tenttory.— (Navarrete, Coleccion de 
Viages, tom. iii.p. 3p.) It Ls not easy to understand how itveame finally to 
jwlrait these pretensions. Any correct admeasurement with the Castilian 
league would only have included the fringe, as it were, of tlie north-eastern 
promontoiT of Brazil. The Portuguese league, allowing seventeen to a 
degree, may have been adopted, which would embrace nearly the whole 
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While tii-;- eolonial emjdrp of Spain was thus every day 
ealMging, the man to whom it was all due was never permitted 
to know the extent or the value of it. He died in the convic- 
tion in which he lived, that the land he had readied was the 
long- sought Indies. lint it was a country far richer than the 
Indies; and had he, on onittiaar Cuba, struck into a westerly 
instead of a southerly direction, it would have carried Mm into 
the very depths of the golden regions whose existence he had 
60 long and vainly predicted. As it was, he “ only opened the 
gates,” to nse his own language, for others more foil^nnate than 
him.s 6 lf; and, before he quitted Hispaniola for the la.st time, 
the young ^adventurer arrived there, who was destined hy the 
conquest of Mexico to realise all the magnificent visions, winch 
had been derided as only visions, in the nfetiaie of Columhns. 


Tiio dhcGVftry of the IN'cw ^VnrM fortunately reserved for a periritl vrlieit 
thG utiman sr.ce ^^as sufficienrJj* cnlig’lifeiied tn lomi some cnnccjitlon of iti 
importance. Puhlio attention was promptly anti eagerly darecterl to tldi ran- 
znontnus event, so that few fact** worthy of note, during the -whol^ hrogvc.‘“s of 
fUscovery it*? earliest oiittch, cscapcvl canteniporarj' record. Muuy of these 
jiotirc.'i iiave, iurlecd, pc-ri^ht'd rhrougij neglect, in thcvgriaiis rcposiioric.^ iii 
which they were scattered. The rc.searchehj of Xav.aiTC-te have rcKcncd iiirtny, 
anrlwili, it i^; tf) bo hoped, many more from their progress to oblivion. The 
first two volumes of his coiapiiation, coutnluirig the journals and letters of 
(Jr/lnuihus, the coiresiiondciK;" of the sovereigns ivith him, and a vast quantity 
of puhlie anti jirivate ciccurncnts.fonn, as I have clrcwlKTc remarkerl, the most 
authentic brt--is for a history of that f^cat man. Ke.\t to these in importance 
ii the “ Histo^ of the Admiral,” by hin son Ferdinand, whose own expenmeu 
and opportiu;itl(«, combined with uncommon litcnary (ittaimiients, eminently 
qualtfleil liiiii for recording his father’s extraordinary fif;‘. It must be allovreii, 
that he has done this with a candour and good faith sclrlonr warped liy any 
oversveenlnff, thongli natural, paitiality for his subject, iiis work met with a 
whimsical fare. The origined \va.s early lost, but happily not before it had been, 
translated into tlie Ih'dian, from which a Spanish ^-ersirm was aftenvards made ? 
and from tills latter, thus reproduced in the same tongue in which it originaJly 
appeared, ar -i derived the various translations of it into the other ianguage.s of 
Europr. Tlie Hpaiiisli version, which is incorporated into Barcia's coUection, 
is executed in a slo^'euly manner, ami i.s replete with chronological inaccu- 
racif-S) a circumstance not very wonderful, considering the curious traiismi- 
gratiroi it has undergone. 

Another contemporary author of great value is Peter Martyr, who took no 
deep an. mtereat iii the nautical enterpriso of his day, as to make it, inde- 
peiiflontly of tlie abundant notices .scatteretl tlirougli Ihs correspondence, the 
subject of a separate work. His History, " Dc Rebus Oceaiiicis ct Novo Orbe,*’ 
has all the value which extensive learning, a reflecting, philosophical muiil, 
and intimate famillaTity v.'ith the principal actors in the scenes he describes, 
can give. Indeed, that no source of information might be wanting to him, the 
sovereigns authorised him to be present at the Council of the Indies, whenever 
any coinir.unication was made to that body respecting the progres,'; of dis- 


territory which passed under the name of Brazil in the best ancient maps, 
cxteiidiiig fro3@Para on the north, to the great river of San Pedro on the 
south.— (See Malte IJrun, UnivcR'^i i..,' 2 ography? Boston, 1824-9; book 91 .) 
Mariana seems willing to help tht -h'i'tugiiese, by running the partition-line 
one hundred leagues farther west ♦Iton they claimed themselves,— Hist, do 
Espafia, tom. ii. p. Gijy. 

e2 
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covery . The iivincipal defects of his work arise from the precipitate manaer in 
•which the greater part of it was pat together, and the consequently imperfect 
and occasionally conti-adictory statements which appear in it. But the honest 
intentions of the author, who seems to have been fully sensible of his own 
imperfections, and his liberal splnt, are so apparent, as to disarm criticism in 
respect to comparatively venial errore. 

But the writer who has famished the greatest supply of materials for the 
modem historian is Antonio dc Herrera. He did not flourish, indeed, until 
near a century after the discovery of ^Vmerica ; but the post which he occupied 
of Iflstoriographer of the Indies gave Wm free access to the moat authentic and 
reserved sources of information. He has availed himseK of tliese with great 
freedom j tra^ferring whole chapters from the unpublished narratives of his 
predecessors, "especi^ly of the good bishop Las Casjis, whose great work, 
** Crdnica de las Inrlias OccidentSes,’* contained too much that was oifensive 
to national feeling to be allowed the honours of the press. The*aposfcle of the 
Indians, however, lives in. the pages of Herrera, who, while he has omitted 
the tumid and overheated declamation of the original, is allowed by the Cas- 
tilian critics to have retained whatever is of most value, and exhibited it in a 
dross far superior to that of his predecessor. It must not he omitted, however, 
that he is also accused of occasional inadvertence in stating as fact what 
Las Casas only adduced as tradition or conjecture. His *' Historia General de 
lag Indies Ocddentales,” bringing do\vn the rftrrativeto 1SS4, was published 
in four volumes, at Madrid, in i60l . Herrera left several other histories of the 
different states of Europe, and closed his learned labours in j625, at the age of 
.'severity-flve. 

No Spanish historian had since arisen to contest the palm with Herrera oh 
his. own ground, until, at the close of the last century, Don Juan Bautista 
Mufios was commissioned by the government to prepare a history of the New 
World. The talents and liberal acquisitions of this scholar, the free admission 
opened to him in every place of public and private deposit, and the immense 
mass of materials collected by his indefatlgmblo researches, authorised the 
most favourable auguries of his snccess. These were justified by the character 
of the fir.st volume, which brought the narrative of early discovery to the period 
of Bobadilla’s mission, written in a perspicuous and agreeable style, with such 
a' discriminating selection of incident and skilful arrangement, as convey the 
most distinct impression to the mind of the reader. Unfortunately, the 
untimely death of the author crushed Ms labours in th e bud . Their fruits were 
not wholly lost, howdver. Seuot Navarretc availing himself of them, in con- 
nection with those derived ftom liis own extensive investigations, is pursuing 
in part the plan of Munoz, by the publication of original documents j and 
Mr. Irving has completed this design in re^rd to the early history of Spanish 
<liscovei 7 , hy the use which he has niadcTSf these materials in consti'ucrflng 
out of them the noblest momuneiit to the meihorv of Columbus. 
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ITMitAK' ■^rAna.—PAETmoX or 3fAPI.ES>.— ooxsatao 
O’^TRKtrXS CALABHIA. 

149S— 1502. 

Louis XII. ’3 Desi^ng on Italy — Alarm of the Spaiii^U Conrt— Bold Conrluct cf 
its Minister at Rome— Celebrated Partition of Naples — Gonsalvo sails against 
tlic Tiirkn— Suoccss and Cruelties of the Prench—Gnnsalvo invades Calabria 
— He punishes a Mutiny— His munificeDt Spirit — He cai>tuix*3 Xarento— 
Seizes the Duke of Calabria.^ 

DuElNa tho last four years of our narrative, in. Tvhicli the 
.■unsettled state of tlie kingdom, and the- pro^-ess of foreign 
'discovery appeared to demand the v.'hol<3 attention of the sove- 
reigns, a most important revolution was going forward in the 
affairs of Italy. The death of Charles the Eighth would seem 
to liave dissolved the relations recently arisen between that 
country and the rest of Europe, and to hare restored it to its 
ancient independence. It might n.atarally have been expected 
that Franco, under her new monareh. xvho had reached a mature 
ago, rendered still more mature by the lessons he had imbibed 
in the school of adversity, would Icel the fully of reviving ambi- 
tions scheme.?, which had co.st sn dear .'inderidyi rn disustrmi.sly. 
Italy, too, it mi.ght have been presumed, lacerated nnd’still 
bleeding at every pore, would have learned the fatal conse- 
quence- of inx'oking forei.gn aid in her domostio qiiarrcls, and 
of throwing open the gate.? to a torrent, sure to .sweep down 
friend and foe indiscriminately in its pi-oares.s. Hut expe- 
rience, alas ! did not bring ■wisdom, .and pasaiun triumphed a.s 
usual. 

Loiii.s the Twelfth, on ascending- the throne, assamod the 
titles of duke of Mihni and. king of Kaples, unequivo- 
cally announcing his intention of asserting his claims, derived 
thx’ough the Tiseonti family, to the former, and through the 
Angevin dynasty, to the latter .state. His aspiring temper wa.s 
stimulated rather than gatislied by the martial renown he Iwd 
acquired in the Italian wars ; and he was urged on. by the 
great body of the French chivalry, -who, disgusted with a life of 
inaction, longed for a field where they might win new laurels, 
and ind^idge in the joyous license of military adventure. 

Unhappily the court of France found rc.ady instrurpents for 
its purpose.in the profligate politicians of Italy. The Eoraan 
pontiff, in piirtieular, Alo.xander the Sixth, ■\vhose criminal 
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ambition assumes something respectaljla by contrast with the 
low vices in which he was habitually steeped, wiUiiig-ly lent 
himself to a monarch who could so efteotually serve his selilsh 
schemes' of building up the fortunes of his family. The an- 
cient republic of Teniee, departing from her u.sual sagacious 
poKoy, and yielding to lier hatred of Ludovico Sibrf:a, and to 
the lust of territorial acquisition, consented to unite lier arms 
with those of iTanee against Milan, in consideration of a share 
(not the li^’s share) of the spoils of victory. I'lorenoe, and 
many otherinferior powers, whether from fear or weakness, or 
the s'hort-siglited hope of assistance in their petty international 
fends, consented either to throw their weight into the same 
soale, or to remain neutral, (l) 

Having thus secured himself from molestation iu Italy, Louis 
the Twelfth entered into negotiations with such other Euro- 
pean powers as wore most likely to interfere with his designs. 
The emperor Maximilian, whose relations with Milan would 
most naturally have demanded his interposition, was deeply 
entangled in a war with the Swiss. The neutrality of Spain 
was secured by the treaty of Maroonssis, Augu.st 5th, 149S, 
which .settled all the existing differences with that country ; 
and a treaty with Savoy in the following year guaranteed a 
free passage through her nioimtain-p,asses to the f'renoh army 
in Italy. (2) 

Having completed these arrangements, Louis lost no time 
in mustering his forces, which, descending like a torrent on the 
fair plains of Lombardy, eifected the conquest of the entire 
duchy in little more tlian a fortnight ; and although the prize 
was snatched for a moment froni his grasp, yet French valour 
and Swiss perfidy soon restored it. The miserable Sforza, the 
dupe of arts which he had so long practised, was transported 
into Franco, where he lingered out the remainder of hi.s days in 
doleful captivity. He had first called tlie hurljarinns into 
Italy, and it was a righteous retribution which made him their 
earliest victim. (3) 

Bv the conquest of Milan, France now took her place among 
the Italian powers. A preponderating weight was thus thrown 
into the scale, which distm-bed the ancient political balance, and 
which, if the projects on Haples should be realised, would 
vrholly annihilate it. Tlieso consequences, to which the Italian 
states seemed strangely insenaible, had long been foreseen by 
the sagacious eye of Ferdinand the Catholic, who watched the 
movements of his powerful neighbour' with the deepest anxiety. 

(}) Guicciardini, Istoria, tom. L lib. 4, p, 214, cd. 1645.— Flasson, Diplomatic 
T^an^aise, tom. i. pp. 276, 277. 

(2) Dumont, Corps Diplomailqtue, tom. iii.pp. 397— 400.— Flassan, Diplomatic 
i’ra3i5ai8e, tom. i. p. 279. 

,(3) Guicciardini, Istoria, lib. 4, pp. 250—252. — Memoires de la Tfumoille, 
chap, ig, apudPetitot, Collection deM&noii'es, tom. xiv.—Buonaccorsi, Diario 
do* Success! pin importanti (Fiorenza, ir>6a'', pp. 2O— rp. 
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He lis'l cndeiivoured, btfor/-- the iava^ioiiof Milan, lo awaken. 
XLe uiJfiii'fitt g-overnmcnts in Italy to a .“ense of their danger, 
and til stir them u^j to fiOrne t-fficieut corniination against it.(l) 
IJoth lie and tliefjtieen liad belicldtvith tiisfjiiietude tliejnereas- 
ina- corruptions of the paxsal court, and that shameless eupiflity 
and lust of power wHcli ruade it the ejitrenient tool of the 
rreiieh monarch. 

liy their orders, Gareilasso do Ja Tega, the Spanish ambas- 
sador, read a letter from hi.? sovereigns in tlis pre.senec of 
his holiness, commenting on his .^eandalous imirii'ality, hi.s 
invasion of ceelesiastimd rights appertaining to the Spanish 
crown, his sehomes of selfish, aggrandisement, and cspeciaUy 
liis avowed purpose of transfe-rring his son, Vxsar JJorgia, 
•from a saoreii to a sooular dignity ; a cireani.stanep t'liat must 
necc-ssnjily make him, from the manner in v.'hieh it was to he 
conducted, the instrument of Louis the Twelfth. (2) 

Thi.s UK.savc/ury rebiili^, which probably lost nothing of its 
pungency from the tone in which it was delivered, bo incensed 
tli 3 pope, that ho attempted to seize the paper and tear it in 
pieces, giving vent at tho same time to the most indecent 
repraachos against the minister and his sovereigns. GareOnsso 
coolly waited till the storm had subsided, and then replied 
undauntedly, “ That ho had uttered no more than became a 
loyal subject of Ca.stilo ; that he should never shrink &om. 
declaring freely what his sovereigns commanded, or what he 
conec'ivt'd to bo for the good of Christendojn ; and, if hi.s holi- 
no:i 9 were displeased with it, he could dismiss him from his 
court, whore he was convinced, indeed, his residence could be 
no longer useful.” (3) 

'l l Zurita, lllst. (k-l Rcy Hf-niamlo, trim. i. PI), a, cap. 31. MaiCyr. in a 
’etti-;- r.T;ttcii sofiu after Slorea’.s rccovcrj- of Ijis cr.p;tal. .eays tliat tin.- Spanish 
p,orird-n !3 “ cciiild not conceal their joy at the e-rent, such \va.t thc-Lr jealousy 
tif i'l-an'ce.”— (Opus Epist. cpist. -31.1.) Tlic smte saeacinuo tvriter, the distauce 
of TflUisc reaitlence from Italy vt-moveil him from those political faction!! and 
prciuilices -u-hicli clguded the optics of his conntrsmen, saw with deep regret 
their coalition with 3rr.-uice, the fatal conseQuenees r,f -Bhioh he predicted in a 
letter to a friend iu Venice, the former minister at the Spanish court. ” The 
king of i-' ranee," says he, "after he hasihuedwiththertiikeof Milan, will come 
ami sop with you.”— (Epist, 28?'.) Dam, on the authority of EiHchard, refers 
this remarkable prediction, which time so folly verified, to Sforza, on his 
<tiiittin,v his capital. — (Hist, de Veiiise, tom. iii, p. 336. 2nd cd.) Martyr's letter, 
however, is dated some months previously to that event. 

(- 3 ; lAjuis XII., for the good offices of the pope in the affair of his divorce 
from tliE unfortunate Jeanne of France, promised the uncardinaUed Csesar 
Borgia the duchy of Valence, in Dauphiny, vvitii a rent of 20,000 livrf-s, and a 
t'onsideraWe force to support him in his flagitious enterprises against the 
princes of Romagna.— Gnlcciardini, Istoria, tom. 1. lih.d, p. 2Q?.~SiBmonai, 
Hist, des Fi-ancaLs, tom. xv. p. 275 . In a letter.-writtea not long after, by the 
Spanish minister to ids sovereigns, he freely cominente ou-the sdflah and 
fickle character of the pope, veiling himself •‘coino suela en las ypocriaias. 
Yo nolo puedo stiiWr.’''— Carta dc Garcilasso de iaVega; Homs, s de.N'ov. 
1-189, MS. 

(3) Zurita, Hist, del Rev Hernando, tom. i. lib. 3, cap. 33. Garedasso de 
la Vega seems to have possesEcd little of the conrtly and politic address of a 
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Perdinand had no better fortnne at Venice, Tvhere his nego- 
tiations were conducted by Lorenzo Suarez do la Vega, 'an 
adroit diplomatist, brother of GaToUasso.(l) These negotia- 
tions were resumed after the occupation of Milan by the lirenoh , 
when the minister availed himself of the jealousy occasioned 
by that event to excite a determined resistance to the proposed 
aggression on Naples. But the republic was too sorely pressed 
by the Turlrish war,— which Sforza, in the hope of creating a 
diversion in his own favour, had brought on his country, — to 
allow leisure for otlier operations. Nor did the Spanish court 
succeed any better at this crisis with the emperor Maximilian, 
whose magniheent pretensions were ridiculously contrasted 
with his limited authority, and still more limited reyenues, so 
scanty, indeed, as to ^ain him_ the contemptuous epithet among'' * 
the Italians of poelii denari, or “ the Moneyless.” He had 
conceived himself, indeed, greatly injured, both on the score of 
his imperial rights, and his oonneotipn with Sforza, by the 
oon(juest of Milan ; but, with the le'vity and cupidity essential 
to his character, he suffered himself, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of the Spanish court, to be bribed into a truce with ■ 
King Louis, which gave the latter full scope for his meditated 
enterpiise on Naples. (2) 

Thus disembarrassed of the most formidable moan.s of annoy- 
ance, the French monarch went brisldy forward with his pre- 

f arations, the object of which he did not affect to oonoeal. 

rederic, the unfortunate Idng of Naples, saw himself with 
dismay now menaced with the loss of empire, before ho had time 
to taste the sweets of it._ He Imew not where to turn for refuge, 
in his desolate condition, from the impending storm. Ilis 
treasu^ was drained, and his Idngdom wasted, by the late 
war. His subjects, although attached to his person, W’ero too 
familiar with revolutions to stake their lives or fortunes on the 
oast. His countrymen, the Italians, were in the interest of his 
enemy ; and his nearest neighhour, the pope, had drawn from, 
personal pique motives lor the most deadly hostnity.(3) He 

(lijilomatist. In a subsequent audience which the pope g^ave him together 
with a special embassy from Castile, lus blunt expostulation so much exas- 
perated his holiness, that the latter hinted it would not cost him much to 
iiave him thrown into the Tiber, The bold bearing of the Castilian, however, 
appears to have had its effect j since we find the pope soon after revoking an 
offensive ecclesiastical provision he had made in Spain, taking occasion at the 
same time to eulogise the character of the Catholic sovereigns in full con- 
sistory. — Ibid. lib. 3, cap. 33, 35, 

(1) Oviedo has made tiiis cavalier the subject of one of his dialogues.— 
Quincuagenas, MS. bat. 1, quinc. 3, dial. 44. 

(2) Zurita, Hist, del Rey Hernando, torn. i. lib. 3, cap. 38, 30.— Daru, Hist, 
de Venise, tom. iii. pp. 336, ,330, 34/,— Muratori, Annali d’ltalia (Milano, 1S20), 
tom. xiv. pp. 9, 10.— Guicciardini, Istoria, tom. i. lib. 6, p. 20o. 

(3) Alexander VI. had requested the hand of Carlotta, daughter of King 
Ttederic, for his son CjEsar Borgia; but this was a sacrifice at which pride 
and parental affection alike revolted. The slight was not to be forgiven by 
the implacable Borgias. Comp. Giannone, Istoria di Napoli, lib. 29 , cap. 3.— 
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had as little relianco on the king of Spain, his natural ally 
and Idnanian, who, ho well knew, had always regarded the 
orown of Naples as his own rightful inheritance. He resolved, 
therefore, to apply at once to the French monarch ; and he 
endeavoured to propitiate him by the most humiliating conces- 
sions, — the offer of an annual tribute, and the surrender into 
his hands of some of the principal fortresses in the Idngdom. 
Finding these advances coldly received, he invoked, in the 
extremity of his distress, the aid of the Turkish sultan, Baja- 
zet, the ten'or of Christendom, requesting such ‘'Supplies of 
troops as^j.honld enable Hm to make head against their eom- 
n^'-ioe. This desperate step produced no other result than 
''"^tnat of fpmishing the enemies of the unhappy prince with a 
“"^plausible ground of accusation against him, of which they did 
not fail to make good use.(l) 

The Spanish government in the mean time made the most 
vivid remonstrances tlwough its resident minister, or agents 
expressly accredited for the purpose, against the proposed 
expedition, of Louis the Twelfth. It even went so far as to 
guarantee the faithful discharge of the tribute proffered by the 
king of N'aples.(2) But the reelclcss ambition of the French 
monarch, overleaping the hamers of prudence, and indeed of 
common sense, disdained the fruits of conquest without the 
name. 

Ferdinand now foimd himself apparently reduced to the 
alternative of abandoning the prize at once to the French king, 
or of making battle with him in defence of his royal kinsman. 
The first of those measures, which would bring a restless and 
powerful rival on the borders of his Sicilian dominions, was not 
to bo thought of for a moment. The latter, winch pledged him 
a second time to the support of pretensions hostile to his own, 
was scarcely more palatable. A third expedient suggested 
itself ; the partition of the kingdom, as hinted in the negotia- 
tions with Charles the Eighth, by which means the Spanish 
government, if it could not rescue the whole prize from the 
grasp of Louis, would at least divide it with him.(3) 

Guicciavrtini, Ibtorin, tom. i. lib. 4, p. 223. — Zurita, Hist, del Ror Heniando, 
tom. i. lib. 3, cap. 22. 

(ij Guicciardini, Istoria, tom. i. lib. 5, pp. 265, aG6.— Giarmone, Istoria di 
Xapoli, lib. 20 , cap. 3. — Zm-ita, Hist, del Rey Hernando, tom. i. lib. 3, cap. 40. 
— GioviOj Vita Magni Gousalvi, lib. 1 , p. 229 . — Darn, Hist, de Venise, tom. iii. 
p. 338. 

(2) Peter MartjT, Opus Epist. lib. 14, epist. 218. 

( 3 ) See Part II. Obaptcr 3, of this History. Ferdinand, it seems, enteitained 
tlie tlionglit of visiting Italy in person. This appears from a letter, or rather 
jm elaborate memorial of Garcilassode la Vega, urging various considerations 
to dissuade his master from this step. In Hie course of it he lays open tlie 
policy and relative strength of the Italian states, half of whom, at least, he 
regards as in tile interests of France. At the same time be advises the king to 
carry the war across his own borders into the French territory, and thus, by 
compelling Louis to ivithdraw his forces, in part, from Italy, cripple bis ope- 
rations in that conutry. The letter is full of the suggesHons of a shrewd 
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lustriiotioiis were accordingly given to Gralla, the minister 
at the eoui’t of Paris, to soiind tlie government on this head, 
hringing it forward as his own private suggestion. Caro was 
taken at the same time to seciu'e a party in the French councils 
to the interests of Ferdinand. (1) 'I’ho suggestions of the Spa- 
nish envoy received additional weight from the report of a con- 
siderable armament then equipping in the port of Malaga. Its 
ostensible purpose was to co-operate with the Venetians in the 
defence of their possessions in the Levant. Its main object, 
however, to cover the coasts of Sicily in any event from 
the French, and to afford means for prompt action on any point 
where circumstances might require it. The fleet consisted of 
about sixty sail, large and small, and carried forces amounting 
to six hundred horse and four thousand foot, picked men, 
many of them drawn from the hardy regions of the north, which 
had been taxed least severely in the Moorish wars. (2) 

The command of the whole was intrusted to the Great Cap- 
tain, Gonsalvo of Cordova, who, since hia_ return home,^ had 
fully sustained the high reputation whioh his brilliant military 
talents had acquired for him abroad. Kumerous volunteers, 
comprehending the noblest of the young chivalry of Spain, 
pressed forward to serve under the banner of this accomplished 
and popular chieftain. Among them may be particularly 
noticed Diego de Mendoza, son of the grand cardinal, Pedro de 
la Paz,(3) Gonzalo Pizarro, father of the celebrated adventurer 
of Peru, and Diego de Paredes, whose personal prowess and 
feats of extravagant daring furnished many an incredible 
legend for okroniele and romance. With this gallant arma- 
ment the Great Captain weighed anchor in the port of Malaga, 
in May, 1500, designing to tench at Sicily before proceeding 
against the Turks. (4) 

pollcv, but shows that tJie writer knew miicli more of Italian politics than of 
what was then passing in the cabinets of Paris anti Madrid.— Carta de Gar- 
cilasso de la Vega: Toledo, 25 de Agosto, 1500, MS. 

• (1) According to Zurifa, Ferdinand scciu’ed the services of Gnillanme de 
Poictiers, lord of Clcrieux and governor of Paris, by the promise of the ciiy of 
Cotron, mortgaged, to him in Italy.— (Hist, del Key Hernando, lib. 3, cap. 4(i.) 
Comines calls the same nobleman “ a gootl sort of a man, qul aisement croit, 
et pour especial tels jiersonnages,'* meaiihig King Ferdinaud. — Coniines, 
Memoires, liv. 8, chap. 23. 

(2) Bembo, Istoria Vinlziona, tom. iii. lib. 5, p. 32-t. — Ulloa, Vita et Fattl 
dell’ Invitissimo Impci'atoro Carlo V. (Venetia, iGofl), fol. 2.— -Mariana, Hist, 
de Espana, tom. li. Jib. 27, cap. 7. — Giovio, Vitee lllust. Virorum, tom. i. 
p. 22(3.— Zurita, Hist, del Rcy Xicruandu, tom.i. lib. 4, cap. 11.— Abarca, Ileyes 
de Aragon, tom. ii. xey 30, cap. 10, see, 13. 

(3) This cavalier, one of the most valiant captains in the army, was so 
diminutive in size, that, when mbuntcU, he seemed almost lost in the high 
demipeak War-saddle then in vogue; which led a wag, according to Bran- 
tome, when asked if he had seen Bon Pedro de Poz pass tlmfc way, to 
answer, that “ he had seen his horse and saddle, but no rider,” — CEuvres, 
torn. 1. disc. 0. 

_.(4) FerrerauSj Hist. d’Espagne, tom, vili, p. 217. — Bemaldez, Reyes G&td- 
licos, MS. cap, 161,— Garibay, Compendio, tom. ii. lib. iQ, cap. 9< 
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Mc-anwiile, the negotiaiioiis hatv/cca rrance and Spain, r-?- 
specting ITaples, ■’.vt-ie brought to a elo?.c, by a treaty for tiia 
equal partition of that Itinguom betvi'etn tlie tivo powers, ratified 
at Granada, STovemlier 11th, 1.500. This extraordinaxy doeu- 
ment, alter enlarging on the uumixed evils liowing from war, 
and the obligation im all Christians to jiieserve imiolate the 
blessed peace bequeathed, them liythe SaTiour, proceeds to state 
that no other prince, .'■avo the kings of l-'i-anee and Aragon, can 
pretend to a title to the throne of Siaples ; and as r rederie, 
its present occupant, has seen lit to endanger the safety of all 
Christendom hy bringing on it its bittere.st enemy the Turks, 
the oontraeting'parties, in order to rescue it from this imminent 
peiol, and preserve inviolate the bond of peace, agi'ce to take 
possession of his kingdom and dmde it between them. It is 
then provided, that the northern portion, comprehending the 
Terra di Lavoro and Abruzzo, be assigned to France, ■with the 
title of king of liaplcs «nd Jerusalem ; and the southern, con- 
sisting of Apxilia and Calabria, 'xrith the title of duke of those 
provinces, to Spain. The dogana, an important duty levied on 
the hooka of the Capitanate, was to be collected by the ofiicers 
of tho Spanish government, and divided equally with France. 
Lastly, any inequality hetwcott tho respective teiTitories was to 
he so ad, lusted, that the revenues accruing to each of the parties 
should be precisely equal. The treaty ■was to bo kept_ pro- 
foundly Bc-eret until preparations were completed for the simul- 
taneous occupation of the devoted territory by the combined 
po-wers.(l) 

Such were the terms of this celebrated compact, by wliich 
two European potentates oooUy carved out and iliyidetl between 
them the entire dominions of a third, who bad given no cause 
for -umbrage, and with whom they were both at that time in 
perfect peace and amity. Similar "instances of political robheiy 
(to call it by tho coarse name it merits) have ocoarred in later 
times ; but never one founded on more liimsy pretexts, or veiled 
under a more detestable mask of hypocrisy. The principal 
odium of the transaction has attached to Ferdinand, as the 
hinsman of the unfortunate king of Naples. His conduct, how- 
ever, admits of some palliatory considerations that cannot be 
claimed for Louis. 

The Aragonese nation always regarded the bequest of Ferdi- 
nand's uncle, Alfonso the Fifth, in favour of his natural off- 
spring, as an un-warrantahle and illegal act. The kingdom of 
Naples had been won hy their own good siyords, and, as snob, 
was the rightful inheritance of their own princes. Nothing hut 
tbs domestic troubles of his dominions had prevented. John 
the Second of Aragon, on the decease of his brother, from assert- 
ing his claim by arms. His son, Ferdinand the Catholic, had 

■ (1) See tlie crig'inal treaty, apud Dumont, Corps Biplomatiiiuo, tom, m. 
pp. 015, 116. 
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liittei'to aoquieseod in the usurpation of the bastard branch of 
Ms house only from similar causes. On the accession of the 
present monarch, he had made some demonstrations of vindi- 
cating his pretensions to Naples, which, however, the intelli- 
gence he received from that Ijingdom induced him to defer to a 
more convenient sDason.(l) But it was deferring, not relin- 
quishing his purpose. In the mean time, he carefully arTOded 
entering into such engagements as should compel him to a dif- 
ferent poligy by conueetirig his own interests with those of 
Frederic ; and with this view, no doubt, rejected the alliance, 
strongly solicited by the latter, of the duhe of Calabria, heir 
apparent to the Neapolitan crown, with his third daughter, the 
Infanta Maria. Indeed, this disposition of Ferdinand, so far- 
from being dissembled, Avas well understood by the oomt of 
Naples, as is acknowledged by its own historians. (2) 

It may be thought that the undisturbed succession of four 
pi'inoes to the throne of Naples, each of <whom had received the 
solemn recognition of the people, might have liealed any defects, 
in their original title, however glaring. But it may be re- 
marked, in e.vtenuatioa of both the French and Spanish claims, 
that the prinoiple.s of monarchical succession were but imper- 
fectly settled in that day ; that oaths of allegiance were ten- 
dered too lightly by the Neapolitans, to carry the same weight 
as in other nations ; and that the prescriptive right derived from 
po.-!session, necessarily indeterminate, was greatly Aveakened in 
this case by the eoinpai'atively few years, not more than forty, 
during which the bastard line of Aragon had occupied the 
throne, — a period much shorter than that, after which the 
house of York had in England, a few years before, sucoessfallj'- 
contested the validity of the Lancastrian title. It should he 
added, that Ferdinand’s views appear to have perfectly oorre- 
sjiouiieil « ith those of the Spanish nation at large ; not one 
writer of the time, whom I haA’e met with, intimating the 
slightest doubt of his title to Naples, Avhile not a few insist on it 
with uimeoessai’y emphasis.(3) It is hut fair to state, however, 
that foreigners, who contemplated the transaction with a more 
impartial eye, condemned it as inflicting a deep stain on the 
characters of both potentates. Indeed, something like an 
apprehension of this, in the parties themselves, may be inferred 
from their solicitude to deprecate public censure by masking 
their designs under a pretended zeal for religion. 

Before the cimferenoos respecting the treaty were brought to 
a close, the Spanish armada under Gonsalvo, after a detention 

(1) See Part TI. Chapter 3, of this History. 

(2) Gianaoue, Istovia di Napoli, lib. 29 , cap. 3.— Z\ivita, Hist. delRey Her- 
nando, tom. 1, lib. .3, cap. 32. 

(3) See, In paiticular, the Doctor SalaKir de Mendoza, who eshaustts the 
subject,— and the reader’s patience, — in discussing: the multifarious grounds 
of the mcontrovertible title of the house of Aragon to Naples.— Monarquia, 
tom. i. lib. 3, cap. 12— J5. 
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of two moTitlis ill Sicily, wlicre it was reinforced liy two tliou- 
sand recruits, who had been serving as raoroenaries in Italy, 
held its course for the ilorea. (September 21st, 1500.) The 
Turkish .'I'jiiadron, lying before h'apoli di llomania, without 
waiting Ooiisalvo’s approach, raised the siege, and retreated 
precipitately to CknstautLnorde. The Spanish general, then 
uniting his forces with the Venetians, stationed at Corfu, pro- 
ceeded at once against the fortified place of St. George, in Cepha- 
lonia, which the Turks had lately wrested from the rcpub)ic.(I) 

Tho town stood high on a rock, in nn impregnalle position, 
and w'as garrisoned hy four hundred Turks, all veteran soldiers, 
prepared to die in its defence. V'e have not room for the 
details of this siege, in which both parties displayed unbounded 
conrage and re.sourees, and which was protracted nearly two 
months under all the privations of famine, and the inclemencies 
of a cold and stormy wi!iter.(2) 

At length, weary with this fatal procrastination, Gonsalvo 
and tho Venetian admiral, IV-saro, resolved on n. simultaneous 
attack on separate quarters of the town. The ramparts hnd been 
already shaken by the raining operations of Pedro Navarro, who, 
in the Italian wars, acquired such terrible celebrity in this 
department, till then little understood. The Venetian cannon, 
larger and better served than that of the Spaniai’ds, had opened 
a praotieahlc breach in the works, which the besieged repaired 
with such temporary defences as they could. The signal being 
given at tho appointed hour, the two ai-mies made a desperate 
assault on difterent quarters of tho town, under cover of a niur- 
dorons lire of artillei'y. The Turks sustained the attack with 
dauntless resolution, stopping up the breach with the bodies of 
their dead and dying comrades, and pouring down volleys of 
shot, arrows, hiuniug oil and sulphur, and missiles of every 
kin d, on the head.9 of the assailants. But the desperate energy, 
as well as the numhers of tho latter, proved too strong for them. 
Some forced the breach, others scaled the ramparts ; and, after 
a short and deadly struggle within the walls, the brave garrison, 
four-fifths of whom with their commander had fallen, were 
overpowered, and the victoriousbanners of St. Jago and St. Mark 
were planted side by side triumphantly on the towers. (3) 

(2) Giovio, Vitas Illusfc. Viroram, tom. i. p. 226. — Clirdnica Gran Capiian, 
cap. 9. — Zurita, Hist, del Rey Hernando, tom. i. lib. 4, cap. ID. Gonsalvo 
■was detained most unexpectedly in Messina, -which he had reached July iQ, by 
various embarrassments, enumerated in bis correspondence with tbesoverei^s. 
Tlie difficulty of obtmning supplies for the troops was among the most promi- 
nent. The people of tlie island showed no good will to the cause. Obstacles 
multiplied, until it seemed as if they came from the devH himself j parecen 
xisiaculos del diablo. Among others, he indicates the coldjiiess of the viceroy. 
3*art of these letters, as usnal, is in cipher.— Cartas a los Reyes CatfSL fhSs en 
Hessina a y 2 i de Setiembre de isoi, MS. 

(2) Giovio, Vitec Illust. Virorum, ubi supra.— Chrdnica del Gran Capitan, 
cap. M. 

(3) Giovio, Vitaj Illust. Virorum, ubi supra. — Chriinlca del Gran Capitan, 
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Tho capture of this place, although acoomplislied at oonsider- 
ahle loss, and after a most gallant i-Mistanee, by a mere handful 
of men, 'was of great service to tho Venetian cause ; aiueo it was 
the first check given to the arms of Bajazet, who had filched 
one place after another from the republic, menacing its whole 
colonial territory in the Levant. The promptness and efTiciency 
of King rei'dinand's succour to the Venetians gained him high 
reputation throughout Europe, and precisely of the kind which 
he moat coveted, that of being the zealous defender of the 
faith ; wh'^ it formed a favourable contrast to the cold supine- 
ness ot thehther powers of Christendom. 

The capture of Ht. George restored to Venice the possession of 
Cephalonia ; and the Great Captain, having aceomi^lished this 
important object, I'eturned in the beginning of tho following 
year, 1501, to Sicily. Soon after his arrival there, an embassy 
waited on him, from the Venetian senate, to express their 
grateful sense of his services, whioli tigy testitied hy enrolling 
his name on the golden hook as a nobleman of Venice, and by a 
magnifioent present of plate, curious sillrs and velvets, and a 
stud of beautiful Turkish horses. Gonsalvo courteously ac- 
cepted the profi'ered honours, but distributed the whole of the 
costly larges.s, with the e.\eeption of a few pieces of plate, 
among his friends and soldiers. (1) 

In the moan whilo,_ Louis the Twelfth having completed his 
preparations for the invasion of Kaples, an army consisting of 
one thousand lances and ten thousand Swiss and Gascon foot, 
crossed the Alp.s, and dbrectod its march towards the south 
(June 1st, 1601) . At the same time a powerful armament, under 
Philip de Bavenstein, with six thousand five hundred ad- 
ditional troop.? on board, quitted Genoa for the Neapolitan 
capital. The command of tho laud forces was given to the 
Sire d’Aubignv, tho same brave and experienced officer who hatl 
formerly coped with Gonsalvo in the campaigns of Calabria. (2) 

No sooner liadD’Aubigny cro.ssed the papal borders, than tho 
Trench and Spanish ambassadors announced to Alexander tho 
Sixth and the college of cardinals the existence of the treaty for 
the partition of the kingdom between the sovereigns their 
masters,- requesting his holiness to confirm it, and grant them, 
tho investiture of their respective shares. In this very reason- 
able petition, his holiness, well drilled in the part he was to 
play, acquiesced without difficulty ; declaring himself moved 
thereto solely by his consideration of the pious intentions of the 

cap. 10. — Zwita, Hist, del Bey Hernando, tom. i. lib. 4, cap. aii.-.Bcrnaldez, 
'Eeyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 167. 

(1) Bemaldoz, Beyes Catolicos, MS. cap. 187.— Quintana, Espafiolcs Cdlobres, 
tom. i. p. 246. — Giovio, Vita; iiinst. Viroruni, p. 228. — Ulioa, Vita di Carlo V, 
fol. 4. 

(2) Jean d’ Anton, Histoire de Lonya XII. (Paris, 1622), part 1, chap. -M, in, 
48.— Guicciardini, Istoria, tojn.i. p.28s. — SainetGelais, Histoire de LonysXIl. 
(Paris, 1632), p. 163.— Buonaccorsi, niario, p. 46. 
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parties, and the nn^»oi’thinesj.of Eing Frederic, w]ioseti'flr.ciic-ri' 
to the C'lm&tian coinmonwealth Lad' forfeited all riglit ;if li” 
t-ysr possessed any) to the crown of ^aples.(^l 

From the moment that the French forces had desocndeii into 
Xombardy, the eyes of all Italy vrcTs turned w-itli hreathlts^ 
eripfcct.ation on Cronsalvo, and liis army in Bitily. 'liie bnstlina' 
preparations of _tho French, nionareii'had diffused the know- 
Iftdffo of his designs throughout Europe. Those of the king of 
Spain, on the eontrarj', remained enveloped in profound secrecy. 
Fo-iv doubted that _Ferdinand would step forward torshield his 
kinsman from the invasion which menaced him, aiid, it might 
he, his own dominions in Sicily ; and they looked to the im- 
mediate j unction of Gonsalvo witli King F rederic, in order that 
their combined strength might overpower the enemy before ho 
Lad gained a footing in the kingdom. Great was their astonish- 
ment when the scales dropped from their eyes, and they beheld 
the movements of Spain in perfect, aecoruauco with those of 
France, .and direoted t« eruah thedr eomrrfon victim between, 
them. T'licy could fo.avotdy credit, saj-s Guicc-iardini, that 
Louis the Tweiith could he so blind as to reject the proffered 
vassalago and substantial soverciguty of Kaplos, in order to 
share it with so artful and dangerous a rival a.s Fcrdin.and.(2) 

The unfortunate Frederic, who had been advised for some 
time past of the unfdendlj’ dispo.dtions of the Spanish govern- 
:ucut,(3} _.sav,- no refuge from, the dark tempest mustering 
against him on tlic opposite quarters of Ids kingdom. lie col- 
lected such troop.s as he could, however, in order to make battle 
' with the nearest enemy before he should cros.s the threshold. 
On the 2Sth of Juno the French army resumed it.s maroh. 
Before quitting Home, a brawl arose betweensomc French soldiers 
. and the Bimniards resident in the capital; each party assorting 
' the paramount right of its own sovereign to the orowm of Kaples. 
From woi’ds they soon came to blows, and many lives were lost 
before the fray could bo quelled ; a melancholy augury for the 
permanence of the concord so unrighteously established between 
the tw:o govei'nmtnts.(.l) 

On the 8th of July, the French crossed the Neapolitan frontier. 
Frederic, who had taken post at St. Germano, found himself so 
weak that he was compelled to give way on its approach, and 

(l) ZuriW, Hist. (let Rey Hemaado, tom. i. liii. 4 , cap. 13.— Lanuza, His- 
torias, torn. i. HI). !, tap. l-l. 

{2) CTuieciarciiui, Istoria, tom. i, lib. 5 , p. 260 . — TJlloa, tli Carlo V. 

fol. 8 . 

(3) In the month of April the him? of Kaple? received letters from h!s onvny.^ 
ia Spain, written by command of Kirisr Ferdinand, informing him that he had 
notliiiig to expect from tliat ynoiiarcli in case of an, invasion of his territorisis 
by France. Frederic bitteriy cumplacied of the late hour at which tliis intelU- 
j?ence was given, which effectually preventetl an accommodation be might 
otherwise have made with King Louis.— Lairoza, Historias, Jib. i. cap, 14.— 
Zurita, Hifit. dtl Rey Hernando, tom. i. lib. 4, cap. 3”. 

'4' IJ’Autori, Hist, dc Lony.s XII. part i. chap. 43. 
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retreat on liis capital. The invaders wont forwai’d, occupying 
one place after another with little resistance, till they came 
before Capua, where they received a temporary ehcelc. ^ During 
a parley for the surrender of that place, they burst into the 
town, and. giving tree scope to their fiendish passions, butchered 
seven thousand citizens in the streets, and. perpetrated outrages 
worse than death on their defenceless wives and daughters. _ It 
was on this occasion that Alexander the Sixth’s son, the in- 
famous Cossar Borgia, selected -forty of the most beautiful from 
the princwal ladies of the place, and sent them back to itome, 
to swell the complement of his seraglio. The dreadful doom 
of Capita intimidated further resistance, hut inspired .such 
detestation of the French thronghont the country, as proved of 
infinite prejudice to their cause in their subseiinent struggle 
with the Spaniards.(l) 

King Frederic, .'ihooked at bringing such calamities on his 
subjects, resigned his capital without a blow in its defence, and, 
retreating to the isle of Isohia, soon after embraced the counsel 
of the French admiral Ravenstein, to accept a safe-eondiict into 
France, and throw himself on the generosity of Louis. (Oct. 
1501.) The latter received him ooiu’teously, and assigned him 
the duchy of Anjou with an ample revenue for his maintenance, 
which, to tile credit of the French king, was continued after ho 
had lost all hope of recovering the crown of !Naples.(2) With 
this show of magnanimity, however, he kept a jealous eye on 
his royal guest ; under pretence ' of paying him the greatest 
respect, he placed a guard over his person, and thus detained 
him in a sort of honourable captivity to the day of his death, 
which occurred soon after, in 1504. 

Frederic was the last of the illegitimate branch of Aragon 
who held the Neapolitan sceptre; a lino of princes who', what- 
ever might be their characters in other respects, accorded that 
munificent patronage to letters which sheds a ray of glory over 
the roughest and most turbulent reign. It might Have been 
expected that anamiable and accomplished prince, like Frederic,^ 
would have done still more towards the moral development of 
his people, by healing the animosities which had so dong' festered 
in their bosoms. His gentle charaoter, howeyor, was ill suited 
to the evil times on which ho had fallen ; and it is not impro- 
bable that he found greater contentment in the calm and culti- 
vated retirement of his latter years, sweetened by the sympathies 
of friendship which adversity had proved, (3) than when placed 

(1) Sammonte, Hist, di Napoli, tom. iii. lib. G, cap. 1. — D’Auton. Hist, 
de Lonys XII. part 1, chap. 5K— 54.— Ulloa, Vita di Carlo V. fol. 8. — 
Ouicciardini, Astoria, lib. 5, pp.' 263, 2G9. — Zurita, Hist, del Key Hernando, 
tom. 1. lib. 4, cap. 41.— Giamioiie, Istoria di Napoli, lib. 29, cap. 3. 

(2) St, Gelflis, Hist, de Louys XII. p. 163, — D’Auton, Hist. deI.ouysXn. 
■pan: 1, ebap, 56. — Suminouto, Hist, di Napoli, tom. iii, p. .541. 

(3) The reader will readily call to nrind the Neapolitan poet Sannazaro, 
■whose fidelity to his royal master forms so beautiful a contra.st with the con- 
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ca the dazzling heights which attract the admiration and envy 
of nianivind.d} 

Early in March, Gonsalvo of Cordova had received his first 
officisil intelligence of the •partition treaty, and of his own ap- 
poiatineut to the post of liontenant-general of Calabria and 
A-gulia. He felt natural regret at being called to act against a 
prince whose ehar’aoter he i-stc-emed, and -with whom he had 
once been placed in the most intimate and friendly relations. 
In the true .spirit of chivalry, he returned to Frede^C, before 
taking up arms against him, the duc-hy of St. Angt-I,' and the 
other large domains with which that monarch had requited his 
services in the late war, requesting at the same time to be released 
li’ora his obligations of homage and fealty. The generous monarch 
■ readily complied with the latter part of his request, but insisted 
on hia retaining the grant, which he declared an inadequate 
compensation, after all , for the benetits the Great Captain had 
once rendered Mm. (2) - ' 

The levies assembled a-f Messina amonnted to three hundred 
heavy-armed, three Mmdred light horse, and three thousand 
fight ImnM-ed infantry, tog'ether -ivith a small body of Spanish 
veterans, which the Castilian ambassador hud collected in Italy. 
The number of the tbrees was inconsiderable ; but they were in 
excellent condition, well disciplined, and seasoned to all the 
toils and diiHculties of -svar. On the fifth of July, the Great 
Captain landed at Trnpea, and commenced the conquest of 
Calabria, ordering the nect to keep along the coast, in order to 
furnish whatever supplies he might need. The ground was 
faanEiiir to him, and Lis progress was facilitated by the old 
relation* ho had funned there, as well as by the important posts 
■which the tSpanish government had retained in its hands as an 
indemnilication for 'the expenses of the late war. Xotwith- 
shiading the opposition or coldness of the great Angevin lords 
who resided in this quarter, the entire occupation of the two 
Calabrias, with the exception of Tarento, was effected in less 
than a month, (3) 

This city, remarkable in ancient times for its defence again# 
Hannibal, was of the last importance. Tying Frederic had 

(fiuct of PoHtaiio, anti indeed of too many of life tribe, whose gratitude is of 
that sort that ■will only ri'se above zero in the sunshine of a co'urt. Hfe Tarious 
.poetical cftusiionB attbrd a noble testimony to tlie virtues of his unfortunate 
scverci^j, the more unsuspicious as many of them were produced in tiie days 
ofliis adversity. 

(t) ** Neque mala vel bona,” says the philosophic Roman, " qum vuig-us 
putet : multcjs, ipii condictari adversis videantur, beatos j ac plerosque, 
raasfnas i)cr opes, iwisenimos-, -silU gravem fortunam constant!:? 
toiereiit, hi prosper^ inconsultft utautur.*'— Tacitus, Aiinales, lib. fi, sect. ait. 

(2; Zurita, Hist, del Rey Hemaniio, torn, i. lib. 4, cap. 35.— Giovio, Mtfc 
lUust, Virf.rura, p. 23h. — Clixdniua del Gran Capitan, cap. 21.— Iranviza, 
Hi&torias, fom. i. lib. 1, cap. 14. 

• .'3} Abarca, Ileye.s <le jVra^on, tom. ii. reySO, cap. U, sec. 8.— Znrita, Hist, 
del Rey Ucmando, tom. i. lib. 4, cap. 44.— Mariana* Hist, de Espaua, toia. ii. 
lib. 2,", cap. 9. 
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sent thither his eldest son, the duke of Calabria, a youth 
about feiu’teen years of age, under the care of Juan de Gue- 
yaia, count of Potenza, rvith a strong body of troops, consider- 
ing it the place of greatest security in his dominions. 
Independently of the strength of its works, it wns rendered 
nearly inaccessible hy its natural position ; having no com- 
munication with the mainland except by two bridges, at 
opposite quarters of the town, commanded by strong towers, 
wlyle its exposure to the sea made it easily open to suiiplies 
from, abfuad. 

Gonsalvo saw that the only method of reducing the place 
must he hy bloolcftde. Disagreeable as the delay was, he 
prepared to lay regular siege to it, ordering the fleet to sail 
round the southern point of Calabria, and blockade the port of 
Taranto, while he threw up works on the land side, which 
commanded the passes to the town, and out off its communi- 
cations ivitht the neighbouring corrutjty. The place, however, 
was well viotnall|d, and the garrison prepared to maintain it to 
thelast.(l) 

Nothing tides more severely the patience and discipline of 
the soldier than a life of sluggish inaction, unenlivened, as in 
the present instanoej by any of tho rencontres, or feats of ai'ms, 
which keep up mflitary excitement, and gratify the cupidity 
or ambition of the warrior. The Spanish troops, cooped up 
within their intrenohments, and disgusted with the languid 
monotony of their life, east many a wistful glance to the Stir- 
ling scenes of war in the centre of Italy, where C'aisar Borgia 
held out magnitioent promises of pay and plunder to all who 
embarked in his adventurous enterprises. He courted the aid, 
in particular, of the Spanish veterans, whose worth he well 
understood, for they had often served under Ms banner in his 
feuds with the Italian princes. In oonsepuenoe of these induoe- 
ments, some of Gonsalvo’s men were found to desert evury 
day ; while those who remained were becoming houiiy more 
discontented, from the large arrears duo from tho govern- 
ment ; for I'erdiuand, as ah'eady remarked, conducted his 
operations with a stinted economy, very different from tho 
prompt and liberal expenditure of the queen, always competent 
to its object. (2) . ' ' 

A ti'ivial incident, at this time, swelled the popular disoon- 

( 1 ) Giovio, VitiB must. Virorum, p. 231.— tJUoa, Vita Cl Carlo V. fol. g. 

— Giannone, Istoria fli Napoli, lib. 20, cap. Ctaduica del Gran Capitau, 

cap. 31. 

(2) Carta de Gonzalo 4 los Reyes, Tarento, 10 de Mayo, 1S02, MS. Don 
Juan Manuel, the Spanish minister at Vienna, seems to have heen folly 
sensible of this trait of his master. He told tho emperor Ma-vimilian, -vvho 
had requested the lotm of 300,000 ducats from Spain, that It -was as much 
money as would sufflee King Ferdhiand for the oonqtiest, not merely of 
Italy, but Africa into the bargain.— Zmita, Hist, del Bey Hernando, tom. i. 
hb. 3, cap. 42. 
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tent into mutiny. The French, fleet, after the ewtiire of 
Najile.?, was ordered to the Levant to assist the Venetians 
against the Turks. Ravenstein, ambitions of eclipaiii|' the 
e::33loit3 of the Great Captain, turned Ins aims against Mifilene, 
with the design of recovering it for the repnhlie. He totally 
failed in the attaek, and his fleet was soon after scattered by a 
tempest, and his own ship wrecked on the isle of Cerigo. 'He 
subsequently found his way, with several of his principal 
ofiieei's, to the shores of Calabria, where he landed in the most 
forlorn and desperate plight. Gonsalvo, touched witlfbis mis- 
fortunes, no sooner learned his necessities, than he sent him 
abundant supplies of provisions, adding a servioe of plate, and a 
variety of elegant apparel for Mm self and followers ; consulting 
his own miminoent spirit in this, much more than the limited 
state of his flnanees.(l) 

This eTtoessive liberality was very inopportune. The soldiers 
loudly complained that tli^ir general found ti'easures to squander 
on foreigners, while Ms own troops were defrauded of their pay. 
The Biscayans, a people of whom Gonsalvo used to say, “he 
had rather he a Uon-keepor than undertake to govern them,” took 
the lead in the tumnlt. It soon swelled into open insurrection ; 
and the men, forming themselves into regular oompanies, marched 
to the general’s quarters and demanded payment of their arrears. 
One fellow, more insolent than the rest, levelled a pike at his 
breast with the most angry and menacing looks. Gonsalvo, 
however, retaining Ms self-possession, gently put it aside, 
saying, with a good-natured smile, “ Higher, you eai'eless 
knave, lift your lance higher, or you will run me through in 
your jesting,” As he was reiterating his assurances of the 
want of funds, and Ms confident expectation of speedily obtain- 
ing them, a Biscayan captain oaUea out, “ Send your daughter 
to the brothel, and that will soon put you in funds !” This 
was a favourite daughter named Elvira, whom GonSidvo loved 
so tenderly, that he would not part with her, even in Ms cam- 
paigns. Although stung to the heai't by this aiidaeious taunt, 
he made no reply ; but^ without changing a muscle of Ms 
countenance, continued, in the same tone as before, to expos- 
tulate with the insurgents, who at length were prevailed on to 
draw off, and disperse to their quarters. The next morning the 
appalling spectacle of the lifeless body of the Biscayan, hanging 
by the neck from a window of the house in which he had been 
quartered, admonished the army that there were limits to the 
general’s forbearance it was not prudent to overstep. (2) 

(1) Bembo, Istoria ■Vini 2 iana, tom. iii. lib, 6, p. 3(58,— GioTio, Vitse Iliust. 
Virorum. p. 232.*~-D*Autoii, part I, chap. 71, 72. 

(2) ChiTinica del Gran Capitan, cap. 34.-— Quintana, Espafiolcs Ceiebres, 
tom. i. pp. 252, 263,— Giovio, Vitre lUust, Viroiimi, p. 232, The turbuleut 
character of the Biscayans is noticed by the Great Captain in a letter, 
of somewhat earlier date, to the secretaiT Almazan.— Carta, l6 de Abill, 
2501. MS, 

U2 
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Aaiiiiespeeted event, wtiieli took place at tliis junoture, con- 
tributed oven more than this monitory lesson to restore subor- 
dination to the army. This was the oaptui’e of a Genoese 
galleon with a valuable freight, chiefly iron, hound to some 
Turkish port, as it was said, in the Levant ; which Gonsalvo, 
moved no doubt by his zeal for the Christian cause, ordered 
to be seized by the Spanish cruisers ; and the cargo to be dis- 
posed of for the satisfaction of Ms troops. Giovio charitably 
excuses this act of hostility against a friendly power rvitli the 
remark, T^at ‘‘ when the Great Captain did anything contrary 
to law, he was wont to say, ‘A general must secure the 
viotory at all hazards, right or wrong : and when he has done 
this, he can compensate those whom ho has injured with 
tenfold benefits.* ”(l) 

The unexpected length of the siege of Tarento determined 
Gonsalvo at length to adopt holder measm'es for quickening its 
termination. The city, whose insulated position has been 
noticed, was hounded on the north by a lake, or rather arm of 
the sea, forming; an exceUeut interior harbour, about eighteen 
miles in circumference. The inhabitants, trusting to the natural 
defences of this quarter, had omitted to protect it by fortifica- 
tions, and the houses rose abruptly from the margin of the 
basin. Into this reservoir the Spanish commander resolved to 
transport such of his vessels then riding in the outer hay, n,s from 
their size could be conveyed across the narrow isthmus which 
divided it from the inner. 

After incredible toil, twenty of the smallest craft were moved 
on huge ears and rollers across the intervening land, and safely 
launched on the bosom of the lake. The whole operation was 
performed amid the exciting accompaniments of discharges of 
ordnance, strains of martial music, and loud acclamations of 
the soldiery. The inhabitants of Tarento saw with consterna- 
tion the fleet so lately floating in the open ocean under their 
impregnable walls, now quitting its native element, and moving, 
as it were by magic, across the land, to assault them on the 
quarter where they were the least defended. (2) 

Idle Neapolitan commander perceived it would be impossible 
to hold out longer, without compromising the persona] safety 
pt the young prince under his care. He acoordingly entered 
lutp negotiations for a truce with the Great Captain, during 
"vvliicli tLrticl6s of cs.pit>ulQ,tiioTi "WQro cirrti.iiQ[6d* ffua.rn.iifcGGinQ* 
tile duke of Calabria and his foEowers the right of evaouatino- 
Oie place and going wherever they listed. The Spanish general, 


(1) Giovio, Vita MagnlGonsalvi, lib. 1, p. 2 - 13 . 

(2) Giovio, Vita M.agnl Gonsalvi, abi supra.— Clu'iiiiica del Gran Cnnii^r, 
cap. 33. Gonsalvo took the hint llir this, doubtless, from Hannibal's sfmilar 
expedimt —(See Polybius, lib. S.) Cicsar notices a similar niancEUvro, executed 
iiy him m hi3 ware in Spain. The vessels which lie caused to be transported, 
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in order to give greater solemnity to tteso engagements, bound 
Mmself to observe tliera by an oath on the saorainent.{l) 

On the 1st of March, 1502, the Spanish army took possession, 
acoording^ to agreement, of the city of Tarento ; and tho duke 
of Calabria •with his siiite 'was permitted to leave it, in order to 
rejoin his father in France. In the mean time, ad'vdees ■^vero 
received from Ferdinand the Catholic, instructing Gffnsalvo on 
no account to sufler the young prince to escape from his hands, 
as he -wa-s a pledge of too mpat importance for thS^ripanish 
government to rehnquish. Tho general in eon-sequenoe .sent 
after the dulce, 'who had proceeded in company ■with the count 
of Potenza as far as Bitonto, on his way to the north, and com- 
manded him to he arrested and hrought back to Tarento. Not 
long after, he caused him to be conveyed on board one of the 
men-of-war in the harbour, and, in contempt of his solemn 
engagements, seat a prisoner to Spain. (2) 

The national -writers hhve made many a-wkward attempts to 
varnisk over this atrocious act of periidy in their favourite 
hero. Zurita vindicates it by a letter from tho NeapoHtau 
prince to Gonaalvo, requesting the latter to take this step, since 
he preferred a residence in Spain to one in France, but could 
not with decency appear to act in opposition to his father’s 
wishes on the subject. If such a letter, however, were really 
obtained from the piineo, his tender years would entitle it to 
little weight, and of course it ■would afford no substantial 
ground for' juatificatiou. Another explanation is offered by 
Paolo Gio-vio, who states that the Great Captain, ■undotennined 
whatcoiu’se to adopt, took the opinion of certain learned jurists. 
This sago body decided “ that Gonsalvo was not bound by bis 
oath, since it was repugnant to his paramount obligations to 
his ma.ster ; and that the latter was not bound by it, since 
it was made without his privity ’.”(3) The man who trusts 

(1) Zurita, Hiat. del Rej- Hernando, tom. i. lib. 4, cap. S2, 53. — Guicci- 
ardini, Istoria, tom. i. lib. 5 , p. 270 .— Giaiinouc, Istoria di Napoli, Hb. 29, 
cap. 3. — Miu-atori, Annali d’ltalin, tom. xlr. p. H. The various authori- 
ties difl’er more irreconcilably than usual in the details of the siege. I 
have followed Paolo Giovio, a contemporary, and personally aeiiuaiuted 
with the principal actors. All agree in the only fact in. ■vvliich one would 
■wTllingly sec some discrepancy, Goiisalvo’s breach of faith to the young duke 
of Calabria. 

(Q) Zm'lta, Hist. delRey Hernando, tom. i. lib. 4, cap. 56. — ^Abarca, Royes de 
Ai'agoii, tom. ii. rey 30, cap. 11, sec. 10 — 12 . — ^Ulloa, Vita di Carlo V. fol. 9 .— 
Lauuza, Historias, Ub. 1 , cap. l-i.— Martyr, who was preseut 011 the young 
prince’s arrival at court, where he experienced the most honourable reception, 
speaks of him in the highest tenns : “ Adolescens namque est et regno ct regio 
sanguine dignus, mira indolia, forrafv egrcglns.”— (See Opus Eplsfc. epist. 252.) 
He survived to the year 13S0, hut without ever quitting Spain, contrary to tho 
fond prediction of his friend Samiazaro : 

" Nam niihl, nain tempus veniet, cum reddita sceptra 
Parthenopes, ftactosque taa sub cuspids reges, 

Ipse canam.’’ — Opera Latina, Rcloga 4. 

(3) Zrurita, Hist, del Rey Ilcruaudo, Ub. 4, cap. 6S.— Giovio, Vitas lUust. 
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Ms honour to the tampering of casuists, has parted with it 
already. (1) 

Ihe only palliation of the act must he sought in the prevalent 
laxity and corruption of the period, which is rife with examples 
of the most flagrant violation of both public and private faith. 
Had this been the act of a Sforza indeed, or a Borgia, it could 
not reasonably have excited surprise. But coming from one of 
a nobk, magnanimous nature, like Gonsalvo, exemplary in 
private*I5fe, and unstained with any of the grosser vices of the 
age, it excited general astonishment and reprobation, even 
among his contemporaries. It has left a reproach on his name, 
which the historian may regret, hut cannot wipe away. 


Tironim, lib. i. p. 234. — Mariana coolly disposes of Gonsalvo’s treachery 
with the rewark, " No porece se le guardo lo que tenian nsentado. Zn la 
gueiTa QUieii hay que de todo pnnto lo gnarde?” — (Hist, do Espafia, tom. ii. 
p. 675 .) 

** Dolus an virtus, quis in hostci^equirat? *’ 

(1\ In Gonsalvo’s corre5^ondeT\ce is a letter to the sovereigns, written soon, 
after the occupation of Tarento, in which he mentions his efforts to secure the 
duke of Calabria in the Spanish interests. He siieakswith confidence of his 
own ascendancy over the young man’s mind, and assures the sovereigns tliat 
the latter will be content to continue with him till he shall receive instructions 
from Spain, how to dispose of him. At the same time the Greet Captain took 
core to maintain a surveillance over the duke, by means of the attendants on 
his person. We find no allusion to ar^ promises under oath. The commu- 
nication is too brief to clear up the dimculties in this dork transaction. As 
coming from Gonsalvo himself, the document has great interest, and I will 
give it to the reader in the original ; ** A vuestras altezas he dado aviso de la 
entrada de las vanderas e gente de vuestras oltczas jior la gracia de uiiestro 
Seuor en Tarento el primero dia de Marzo, e asi eii la platica que estava con el 
duquD Don Ferrando de ponci*se al servicio y amparo de vuestras altezas syn 
otro partidd ny ofrecimiento demas de ccrtificavle que en todo ticinpo seria 
lihre para yr dondc quisiese ay vuestras oltezos bieu no le trataaen, y que 
vuestras altccas le temian el respeto que a tal persona como el se devc. El 
conde de Potenja e algmios de los que cstan ccerca del haji trabajado por 
apartarle de este proposito e levarle a Isola asi yo por muchos modos he 
procuraclo de Rrertucirle al servicio de vuestras altcpas, y tengole cn tol 
termino (lue puedo certillcar a vuestras altezas que este mozo no les saldra de 
la mauo con consenso suyo del serviciq de vuestras altezas, as ta tanto que 
TuesU-as altecas me enbien a inandar coriio del he de disponer e de lo que con 
el se ha do facer, y por los contrastes que en esto hau entrevenido no ha salido 
de Taranto porque asi ha’ convenido. El viemes que sera once de Marzo 
saldra a Castellaneta que es quhice millas de aqui con algunos destos auyos 
que le quieren segoir con aiguna huemv parte de compaiiia destos criados dc 
vuestras altezas para acompailarlc, y este mismo dia viemes entrar asi las 
vandems e gente de vuestras alteeas en el castiho de Taranto con ayuda de 
nuestro Sefior.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ITAZtiW WAHS.—nirpTUTtE TTiTH FJLOTCE. — GONSAXTO 
BESIEGED IN’ BAELETTA. , c : j - 


1502—1503. 

Rupture between the Frcncti and Spaniards— GonsaJvo retires to Barletta — 
Chivalrous Character of the War^— Tonrney near Ti’ani — Duel hetx\-een 
Bayard and Sotomayor — Distress of Barletta — Constancy of the Spaniards— 
Gansalvo storms and tahes Riivo — Prepares to leave Baidetta. 

It -was hardly to he eKp«oted that the partition ti'eaty hetween 
France and Spain, made so manifestly in contempt of all good 
faith, wonld he maintained any longer than suited the conve- 
nience of the respective parties. The French monarch, indeed, 
seems to have prepared, from the first, to dispense with it so 
soon as he had secured his own moiety of the langdom ;(^ and 
sagacious men at the Spanish court inferred that Eng Ferdi- 
nand would do as muon, when he should he in a situation to 
assert Ms claims with success. (2) 

It was altogether improbable, whatever might he the good 
faith of the parties, that' an aiTangement could long .subsist, 
which so mdelv rent asunder the members of this ancient 
monarchy; or that a thousand points of coUisipn 'Should not 
arise between rival hosts, lying as it were on their arms -within 
howsliot of each other, and in view of the rich spoil which each 
regarded as its own. Such grounds for rupture did occur, 
sooner prohably than either party had foreseen, and certainly 
before the kmg of Aragon was prepared to meet it. 

The immediate cause was the extremely loose language of 
the partition treaty, which, assumed such a geographical divi- 
sion of the kingdom into four pro-rinoes as did not correspond 

(1) Peter Martyr, in a letter written from Venice, wliile detained there on- 
his way to Alexajwli’ia, speaks of the efforts made by the French emissaries to 
induce the republic to break with Spain, and to support their master in his 
designs on Naples. **Adsunt namque a Dudovico rege Gallorum oratores, 
qni onmi nixn coimntur a vobis VenetoTum animos avertere. Fremere den- 
tibus aiunt oratorem primarlum Galluin, quia nequeat per Venetorum suffragia 
consequl, ufe aperte vohis hostilitatem edicant, utque velint Galiis regno 
Parthenopeo contra vestra prsesidia fetre suppetias.” The letter is dated 
October 1st, 1501.— Opus Epist. epist 231. 

(2) Marlyr, after noticing the grovu^s of the partition treaty, comments 
with his usual shrewdne-ss on the politic views of the Spanish sovereigns ; 
“ Facilius namque se sperant, eom partem, quam sibi Galli sortiti sunt, 
habituros aliquando, quam si •univeraum regnum occuparint.”— Opus Epist- 
epist. 218 . 
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■with auy ancient division, and stiE less with tho inodern, by 
which the number was multiplied to twelve. (1) The central 
portion, comprehending’ the Capitanate, the Basilioate, and the 
Principality, became debatable ground between the parties, 
each of whom insisted on these as forming an integral part of 
its o-ivn moiety. The French had no ground whatever for con- 
testing the possession of tho Capitanate, the first of these pro- 
vinces, and hy far- the mo.st important, on account of the tolls 
paid by the numerous flocks which de.scendod every winter 
into itaSieltered valleys from the sno'w-oovered mountains of 
Ahruzzo.(2) There was more uncertainty to which of the 
parties the two other provinces were meant to he assigned. It 
is scarcely possible that language so loose, in a matter requiring 
mathematical precision, shonlA'have been unintentional. 

Before Gonsalvo de Cordova ^ad completed the conquest of 
the southern moietjr of the kingdom, and while lying before 
Tarento, he reeeivedintelligence of the occupation by the French 
of several places, both in the Capitaflate and Basilioate. _He 
detached a body of troops for tbe protection of these countries, 
and, after the surrender of Tarento, marched towards the north 
to cover them with his whole army. As he was not in a con- 
dition for immediate hostilities, ho'^v'cver, he entered into nego- 
tiations, which, if attended with no other advantage, would at 
least gain him time. (3) 

The pretensions of the_ two parties, as might have been ex~ 
pootod, were too irreconcilable to admit of compromise ; and a 
personal conference between the respective oommanders-in- chief 
(April 1st, 1S02) led to no bettor arrangement, than that each 
should retain his present acquisitions till explicit instructions 
could he received from their respective courts, 

But neither of the two_ monarohs had furtherflnstruotions to 
give ; and the Catholic king contented himself with admonish- 
ing ms general to postpone an open rupture as long' as possible, 

( 1 ) The Italian historians, who have investigated the suhgect witii some 
parade of erudition, treat it so vaguely as to leave it, after all, nearly as 
perplexed as they found it. Giovio inclutl^fe the Capitanate iu Apulia, accord- 
ing to the ancient dWiaonj Guicciardini according to the mortem j and the 
Spanish historian Mariana, according to both. The last writer, it may bs 
observed, discusses the matter with caual learning and candour, and more 
perspicuity than either of the preceding. He admits reasonable gi’ounds for 
doubt to which moiety of the kingdom the Basilicate and Principalities should 
be assigned.— Mariana, Hist, de Espafia, tom. ii. p. 670 .— Guicciardini, Istoria, 
tom. i. lib. 5, iip, 274, 275. — Giovio, Vita Magni Gonsalvi, lib. 1, pp. 234, 2.'33. 

(21 The provision of the partition treaty, that the Spaniards should collect 
the tolls paid by the flocks on their descent from the French district of Abruzzo 
into the Capitanate, is conclusive evidence of the hitentlon of the contracting 
partie-s to assign the latter to Spain. See the treaty apud Dumont, Corps 
Diplomatique, tom. iii. pp. 44.'i, 446. 

(3) Zui'ita, Hist, del Key Hernando, tom. i. lib. 4 , cap. 52.— -Mariana, Hist, 
de Espaha, tom. ii. lib. 27 , cap, 12 . — UJloa, Vita di Carlo V., fol, 10.— Gonsalvo, 
in his account of these transacdons to the sovereigns, notices ‘'the intem- 
perate language and bearing” both of the viceroy and Alegre. This part of 
the letter is in cipher.— Carta de Tarento, io de Metrzo, 1502. MS. 
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tliat the government might have time to provide more effectually 
for his support, and strengthen itself by allianos with other 
European powers. But, however pacific may have been the 
disposition^ of the generals, they had no power to control the 
passions of their soldiers, who, thus brought into immediate 
contact, glared on each other with the ferooity of bloodhounds, 
ready to slip the leash which held them in temporary cheek. 
Hostilities soon broke out along the lines of the two armies, the 
blame of which each nation charged on its opponent^ Thei-e 
seems good ground, however, for imputing it to tlfc'Erench ; 
since they were altogether better prepared for war than the 
Spaniards,' and entered into it so heartily as not only to assail 
places in the debatable groimd, but in Apulia, which had been 
uneguivooaUy assisneddo theu‘«ivals,(l) 

In the mean while, the Spanish court fruitlessly endeavoured 
to interest the other powers of Europe in its cause. The 
emperor MasimBiau, although dissatisfied with the occupation 
of Milan by tho Frenct, appeared wholly engrossed •with the 
frivolous ambition of a Roman coronation. The pontiff and his 
son, Ctesar Borgia, were closely hound to King Louis by the 
assistance which he had rendered them in their marauding 
enterprises against the neighbouring chiefs of Romagna. The 
other Italiau princes, although deeply incensed and disgusted 
by this infamous aUianee, stood too much ia awe of the colossal 
po'wer which had planted its foot so firmly on their territory, 
to ofifer any resistance. Yenice alone, surveying from her 
distant watch-tower, to borrow the words of Peter Martyr, the 
whole ostent'of the political horizon, appeared to hesitate. 
The French ambassadors londly called on her to fulfil the terms 
of her late t'eaty with their master, and support him in his 
approaching guarrel; hut that wily repuhlio saw with distrust 
the encroaching ambition of her powerful neighbour, and seCrctly 
■wished that a counterpoise might he found in the success of 
Ai'agon. Martyr, who stopped at Yenico on his return from 
Egypt, appeared before the senate (October, 1501), and employed 
all his eloquence in aupporfang his master’s cause in opposition 
to the French envoys ; but his pressing entreaties to the Spanish 
sovereigns to send thither some competent person, as a resident 
mimster, show his own conviction of the critical, position hr 
which their affairs stood. (2) 

(1) D’Autoii, Hist, de Louys XII., port 2, chap. S—y.—Zuiita, Hist, del Rey 
Hernando, tom. i. lib. 4, cap. Go, 63, 64, 63.— Giovio, Vitse Illust, Virorum,. 
tom. i. p. 238. — Giannone, latoria di KapoU, lib. 29, cap. 4. Bernaldicz states, 
that the Great Captain, finding; his conference with the French general 
ineffectual, proposed to the lattcrto decide the quarrel between their respective 
Motions by single combat. (Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap, 167.) We should require 
■^me other authority, however, than, that of the good Curate to vouch for this 
romantic flight, so entirely out of keeping with, the Spanish general’s character, 
in w'hich prudence was probably the most conspicuous attribute. 

. (3) Daru, Hist, de Venise, tom. iiL p. 34S,— Bembo, Istoria Viniziana, tom. i. 
lib. 6.— Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. 238, 240, 252. This may appear 
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The letters of the same intelligeat individual, during liis 
journey tluough the Milanese, (1) are filled with the most 
gloomy forebodings of the termination of a contest for which 
the Spaniards were so indiflerently provided j while the whole 
north of Italy was alive with the bustling preparations of the 
French, who loudly vaunted their intentions of driving their 
enemy not merely out of Haples, hut Sicily itself. (2) 

Louis the Twelfth superintended these preparations in person; 
and, tohe near the theatre of operations, crossed the Alps, and 
took upras quarters at Asti. (July 1502.) At length, all being 
in readiness, he brought things, to an immediate issue, by oom- 
mandiu" his general to proclaim war at onee against the 
Spaniards, unless they abandoned the Capitanate in four-and- 
twenty hours. (3) 

The French forces in Naples amounted, according to their 
own statements, to one thousand men-at-arms, three thousand 
five hundred French and Lombard) apd three thousand Swiss 
infantry, in addition to the Neapolitan levies raised by the 
Angevin lords throughout the kingdom. The command was 
intrusted to the duke of Nemours, a brave and chivalrous 
young nobleman of the ancient house of Amiagnae, whose 
family eonneotions more than talents had raised to the perilous 
post of viceroy, over the head of the veteran L’Auhigny. The 
latter would have thrown up his commission in disgust, but 
for the remonstranoes of Ms sovereign, who prevailed on him to 
remain where his counsels were more than ever necessary to 
supply the inexperience of the young commander. Tlie j ealousy 

straijgre, considering that Lorenzo Suarez de la Vega was there, a pei'son of 
whom Gonzalo dc Oviedo writes, “ Fu^ gentil cahallcro, d sahio, e de gran 
prudencla? * * • * ♦ muy cntendldo e de mucho teposo e honesto 6 afable 
e dc Hilda conversacion j ” and again, more explicitly, " Embaxndor d Venecia, 
en el qual oficio sirvio muy bien, d como prndente varon.*’ (Oninenagenas, 
MS. bat. 1, quiiic. 3, dial. 44.) Martyr admits his prudence, but objects his 
ignorance of Latin; a deficiency, however heinous iu the worthy tutor’.s eye.*?, 
probably of no rare occurrence among the cider Castilian nobles. 

Cl) Many of Martyr’s letters were addressed to both Ferdinand and Isabella. 
Tlie former, however, was ignorant of the Latin language, in which they were 
written. Mart>'r playfully ^udes to t3u.s in one of his epistles, reminding the 
queen of her promise to interpret them faitlifully to her husband. The uncon- 
strdned and familiar tone of his correspondence affords a pleasing example of 
the personal intimacy to which the sovereigns, so contrary to the usual stiff- 
ness of Spanish etiquette, admitted men of learning and probity at their court, 
without distinction of rank. — Opus Epist. epdet. 230. 

(2) " Galli,” says Martyr, in a letter more remarkable for strength of expres- 
sion, than elegance of Latinity, furunt, sseviunt, intemecionem nostrls 
iniuantur, putantque id sibi fore focilllmum. Eegem eorum esse in itinere, 
inquiunt, ut ipse cum duplicate axercitu Alpes trajiciat in Italiam. Vestro 
nomini insurgunt. Cristas erigunt in tos superbissimii. Provinciam hone, 
veluti rem hurailem, parvique momenti, se aggressuros pvmconantur. Nihil 
esse negotii eradicare exterminareque veatra prassidia ex utrilque Sicilia blac- 
terant. Insolenter nimis exspuendo insuitant.** — Opus Epist. epist. 241. 

^(3) D’Auton, Hist, de Louys XIL part 2, chap. 8.— Giannone, Istoria di 
Napoli, lib. 29, cap, 4,— Guicc^dinJ, Istoria, lib. 5, pp. 274, 2/5. — Buonaccorsi* 
Biario, p. 6l. 
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and ■^•ilftilness of the latter, howeTer, defeated these intentions ; 
and the misunderstanding of the chiefs, extending to their fol- 
lo'wers, led to a fatal want of concert in their movements. 

lyith these offleei’s wei-e united some of the best and bravest 
of the French chivalry; among whom may he noticed Jacques 
■ de Chahanneg, more commonly known as the Sire de la PnliGe, 
a favourite of Louis the Twelfth, and weU entitled to he so by 
his deserts ; Louis d’Ai'S ; Ives d’Aldgre, brother of the I'recy 
who gained so much renown in the wars of Charles thejliglith ; 
and Pierre de Bayard, the knight “sans peuren sansreproehe,” 
who was then entering on th^ honourable career in which he 
seemed to realise all the imaginary peifections of chivalry, (l) 

FTotwithstanding the small ntumbers of the French force, the 
Great Captain was in no condition to cope with them. He had 
received no reinforcement ftom home since he first landed in 
Calabria. His little corps of veterans was destitute of proper 
clothing and equipments,' and the large, arrears due to them 
made the tenm-e of their obedience extremely precarious. (3) 
Since affairs began to assume their present menacing aspect, he 
had been busily oconpied with drawing together the detach- 
ments posted in various parts of Calabria, and conoentrating 
them on the town of Atella, in the Basilieate, where ho had 
established his own quarters. He had also opened a eorre- 
spondenoe with the barons of the Aragonese faction, who were 
most numerous as weE as most powerful in the northern section, 
of the kingdom, which had been assigned to the French. He 
was particularly fortunate in gaining over the two Golpnnas, 
who.se authority, powerful connections, and large mfiitary 
experience, proved of inestimable value to him. (3) 

Airith all the resources he could command, however, Gonsalvo 
found himself, as before noticed, imequalto the contest, though it 
was impossible to defer it, after the peremptory summons of the 
French viceroy to surrender the Capitanate. To this ha unhe- 

(1) Guicciardini, Istoria, lib. 5, p. 2(55.— D'Auton, Hist, de Louys XII. 
part 1, chap. 57.— Gnillard, Rivalite, tom. Iv, pp. 221— S23. — St. Gelais, Hist, de 
Louys XII. p. ifig. BtantOme has introduced sketches of most of the rveiicli 
captains mentioned in the text into his admirable golleiy of national portraits. 
—See Vies des Hommes Illustres, CEuvres, torn. ii. and iii. 

(2) Martyr’s epistles at this crisis are filled ^5dth Bjcpostulation, argument, 
and cuireaties to the sovereigns, begging tliem to rouse from their apathy, 
anti take measures to secure the wavering affections of Tenice, as well as to 
send more effectual aid to their ItaHan troops. Perdiiiand listened to the first 
of these suggestions, hut showed a strange Insensibility to the last. 

(3) Carta de Gonzalo a los Reyes, Tarento, lo de Marzo, 1502, MS.— Zurita, 
Hist, del Rey Hernando, lib. 4, cap. 53, 65. — Giovio, Vitm lilust. Vironim, 
p. 230. Prospero Colonna, in particular, was distinguished not only for his 
military science, but his fondness for letters and the arts, of which lie is com- 
memorated by Tirabosclii as a munificent patron.— (Lettexatura Italiana, 
tom. viii. p. 77.) Paolo Giovio has introduced his portrait among the efii^ea 
of illustrious meu, who, It must be confossed, are more indebted in his work 
to the hand of the historfan than tho artist.— Elogia Virorum bellica Virtutc 
Illustrium (Basilne, 1578), lib. 5. 
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sitatingly answered, that “ the Gapitaaate belonged of right to 
his own. master : and that, with the blessing of God, ho would 
make good its defence against the French Icing, or any other 
■who should invade it.” 

Notwithstanding the hold front put on his affairs, ho-wever, 
he did not choose to abide the assault of the French in his pre- 
sent position. He instantly dre'w off -with the greater part of 
his force to Barletta, afortihed seaport on the coniines of Apulia, 
on th^,A^iatio, the situation of which would enable him 
either t^leeive supplies from abroad, or to eifeob a retreat, if 
necessary, on board 'the Spanish fleet, which still kept the coast 
of Cdahria. The remainder of his army he distributed in Bari, 
Andi'ia, Canosa, and other adjacent 'towns ; where he conii- 
dently hoped to maintain himself till the arrival of reinforce- 
ments, which he solicited in. the most pressing manner from 
Spain and Sicily, should enable him to take the field on more 
equal terms against Ws adversary. (1) . 

The French officers’, in the moan -time, were divided in opinion 
as to the best mode of conducting the war. Some were for 
besieging Bari, held by the illustrious and unfortunate Isabella 
of Aragon 5 ( 2 ) others, in a more ohivalrons spirit, opposed the 
attack of a place defended by a female, and advised an. imme- 
diate a,ssault on Barletta itself, _ whose old and dilapidated 
works might easily be forced, if it did not at once surrender. 
The duke of Nemours, deciding on a middle course, determined 
to invest the last-mentioned to-wn ; and, cutting off all commu- 
nication with the surrounding country, to reduce it by regular 
blockade. This plan was unquestionably the least eligible of 
all, as it would allow time for the enthusiasm of the French, 
the fiiria Ftwicese, as it was called in Italy, whieh carried 
them victorious over so many obstacles, to evaporate, while it 
brought into play the stem resolve, the colm, rmflinoliing- 
endurance, which distinguished the Spanish soldier. (3) 

One of the lir.st operations of the French viceroy was the 
siege of Canosa (July 2, 1602), a strongly-fortilied place Avest 
of Barletta, garrisoned by six hundred picked men under 
the engineer Pedi'o Navarro. The defence of the place justified 
the reputation of this gallant soldier. He beat oiF two succes- 
sive assaults of the enemy, led on by Bayard, La Paliee, and 

(1) D’Auton, Hist, de Louys XII. part 2 , chap. 8. — XJUoa, Vita dl Carlo V. 
fol. 10.— Chrdnica del Gran. Capitan, cap, 42.— Sunimonte, Hist, fli Napoli, 
tom. iii. p. 541. 

( 2 ) This beautiful and high-spirited lady, whose fate has led Boccalini, in his 
•whimsical satire of the Rag^agU di Parnasso,” to call her the most unfor- 
tunate female on record, had seen her father, Alfonso II., and her husband, 
Galeazzo Sforza, driven from their thrones by the French, while her son stilL 
remained in captivity in their hands. No wonder they revolted tVoni accumu- 
lating new woes on her devoted head. 

(3) Giovio, Vitse Virorum, p. 237. — Guicciardini, Istoria, lib* 5, 

pp. 282 , 283.— Garibay, Compendio, tom. h. lib. ig, cap. M.— Peter Martyr, 
Opus Epist. epist. 249,— Bernaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 108. 
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the flower of their chivalry. He had prepared to sustaia a 
third, resolved to hury himself under the ruins of the town 
rather than surrender. But Gonsalvo, unable to relieve it, 
commanded him to make the best terms he could, saying, “ the 
place was of far less value than the lives of the brave men who 
defended it.” JTavarro foimd no difiiculty in obtaining an 
honourable capitulation ; . and the little garrison, dwindled to 
one-tlurd of its original number, marched out through the 
enemy’s camp, with colours flying and music playing, pjs if in 
derision of the powerful force it had so nobly kept at piy.(l) 

After the capture of Canosa, D’Aubigny, wEo=b msunder- 
standing with Nemom's stOl continued, was dispatched with a 
small force into the south, to overrun the two Calabrias. The 
viceroy, in the mean while, having fruitlessly attempted the 
reduction of several strong places held by the Spaniards in the 
neighbourhood of Barletta, endeavoured to sti'aiten the garrison 
there by desolating the^surrounding oountry, and sweeping ofi 
the flocks and herds which grazed in its fertile pastures. The 
Spaniards, however, did not remain idle within their defences, 
but, sallying out in. small detachments, oeoasionally retrieved 
the spoil from the hands of the enemy, or annoyed him with 
desultory attacks, ambuscades, and other irregular movements 
of guerilla warfare, ia which the French were comparatively 
unpractised. (2) 

The war now began to assume many of the romantic features 
of that of Granada. The knights on both sides, not content 
with the usual military rencontres, defied one another to jousts 
and tourneys, eager to establish their prowess in the noble 
exercises of chivalry. One of the most remarkable of these 
meetings took place between eleven Spanish and as many 
French knights, in consequence of some disparaging remarks of 
the latter on the cavalry of their enemies, which they affirmed 
inferior to their own. The Venetians gave the parties a fair 
field of combat in the neutral territory under their own walls of 
Trani. A gallant array of well-armed knights of both nations 
■guarded the lists, and maintained the order of the fight. On 
the appointed day (Sept. 20, 1502J, the champions appeared in 
the field, armed at all points, with horses richly caparisoned, 
and barbed or covered with steel panoply like their masters. 
The roofs and battlements of Irani were covered with speota- 

(1) Chi'onica del Gran Capitan, cap. 47.— Zurita, Hist, del Key Heniando, 
tom. i. lib. 4, cap. 69.— Giovio, VitjelUust, Vu'orum, tom. i. p. 241. — D’Autoii, 
part 2, chap. 1 1 . — Peter Martyr, Opus Epist, epist. 247. Martyr says, that tlie 
•Spaniards raarcheii througli the enemy’s camp, shoutingr “ Espana, Espona, 
viva Espana I ” (ubi supra). Their gallantry in the defence of Canosa elicits a 
hearty eukiginm from Jean d’Autott, the loyal liistoriographer of Louis XII. 
“ Je ne veux done par nia Chronique mettre les biensfaicts des Espaignols eii 
uubly, moisdire que pour vertueiise defence, doibuent auoir louaiige hono- 
Table.” — Hist, de Louys XII. chap. U. 

(2) Beinaldez, Keyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 169.— Uhoa, Vita di Carlo 
fol. 10. — ChrOxiica del Gran Capitant cap. 06. 
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tors, wliilo the lists were thronged with the French and Spanish 
chivalry, each staking in some degree the national honour on 
the issue of the contest. Among the Castilians were Diego de 
Paredes and Diego de Vera, -whne the good knight Bayard was 
mo.st conspienous on the other side. 

As the trmnpets sounded the appointed signal, the hostBo 
parties rushed to the eneormter. Three Spaniards were homo 
A’om their saddles hy the rudeness of the shook, and fonc of 
their afitagonists’ horses slain. The fight, which, began at ten 
in the iSSning, was not to be protracted beyond annset. Long 
before that horn' all the French, save two, one of them the 
chevalier Bayard, had been dismounted, and then* horses, at 
which the Spaniards had aimed more than at the riders, dis- 
abled or slain. The Spaniards, seven of whom were still on 
horsehaok, pressed hard on tneii- adversaries, leaving little 
donht of the fortune of the day. The latter, however, intrench- 
ing themselves behind the coroases of 4:heir dead horses, made 
good their defence against the Spaniards, who in vain tried to 
spur their terrified steeds over the barrier. In this way the 
fight was protracted till sunset ; and, as both parties oontinuod 
to keep possession of the field, the palm of victory was adjudged 
to neither, while both were pronormced to haye demeaned 
themselves Ukc good and valiant knights.(l) 

The tourney being ended, the combatants met in the oentro 
of the lists, and embraced each other in the true companionship 
of chivahy, “ m.aking good cheer together,” says an old ehro- 
nioler, before they sepaiutcd. The Great Captain was not 
satisfied with the issue of the fight. ” "We have at least,” said 
one of his champions, “ disproved the taimt of the Frenchmen, 
and shown ourselves as good horsemen as they.” “ I sent you 
for better,” coldly retorted Gonsalvo. (2) 

A more tragic termination befel a combat « Voutnmca be- 
tween tho chevalier Bayard and a Spanish cavalier, named 
Alonso de Sotomayor, who had accused the former of unoour- 
teous treatment of him while his prisoner. Bayai-d denied tho 
ehai'ge, and defied the Spaniard to prove it in single fight, on 
horse or on foot, as he host liked. Sotomayor, aware of 
his antagonist’s uncommon horsemanship, preferred the latter 
alternative. 

(1) Ciirdnica del Gran Capitan, cap. 53. — D’Auton, Hist, de Louys XII. 
pait 2, cliap. 26.— Giovio, Vitss lUust. Virorum, pp. 238, 239.— Memoires dc 
Bayard piu: le Loyal Serviteur, cliap. 23, apud Petitot, Collection des Meraoire.s, 
tom. XT. — Brant6rae, CEuvres, tom. Ui. disc. 77, This celebrated tomiiey, its 
causes, and all tlie details of the Action, are told in as maoy dili’ereut way.? as 
there are narrators j and this, notwithstanding it was fought in the presence 
of a crowd of witnesses, who had nothin? to do hut look on, and note what 
passed before their eyes. The only facts in which all agree, are, tliat there 
was such a tournament, and that neither party gained the advantage. So 
much for history! 

^ (2) p’Auton, Hist, de Louys XII. ubi supra.— Quintanoi Espafioles CelebreSj 
tom. II. p. 283. - r » 
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At tlie day and lioia’ appointed (Feb. 2, 1503),, tbe two 
Imiglits entered tbe lists, armed with, sword and dagger, and 
sheathed in complete harness; although with a degree of 
temerity unusual m these combats, they wore their wisors up. 
Both combatants knelt down in silent prayer for a few mo- 
ments, and then rising and crossing themscdves, advanced 
straight against each other ; “ the good Icnight Bayard,” says 
Brantdme, “ moving as Kght of step, as if he were going to lead 
some fair lady down the dance.” 

Tho Spaniard was of a large.and powerful frame, atlo^dea- 
voured to crush his enemy by weight of blows, or to close with 
bm and bring bim to the ground. The latter, naturally infe- 
rior in strength, was rendered still weaker by a fever, from 
which ho had not entirely recovered. He was more light and 
agile than his adversary, however; and superior dexterity 
enabled him. not only to parry his enemy’s strokes, but to deal 
him occasionally one of his own, while he sorely distressed him 
by the rapidity of his iflovemeuts. At length, as the Spaniard 
was somewhat thi'owm off his balance by an Ol-direoted blow, 
Bayard struck him so sharply on. tho gorget that it gave way, 
and the sword entered his throat. Furious with tho agony of 
the wound, Sotomayor collected dU. his strength for a last 
struggle, and, grasping his antagonist in Iris arms, they both 
rolled in the dust together. Before either could extricate him- 
selt) tho quick-eyed Bayard, who had .retained his poniard in 
his left hand during the whole combat, while tho Spaniard’s 
had remained in Ms belt, drove the steel with such convulsive 
strength under his enemy’s eye, that it pierced quite through 
the brain. After the judges had awarded the honours of the 
day to Bayard, the minstrels as usual began to pour forth 
triumphant strains in praise of the victor ; but the good knight 
commanded them to desist, and, having iirst prostrated himself 
on Ms knees in gratitude for Ms victory, walked slowly out of 
the lists, expressiug a wish that the combat had had a cUfl'erent 
termination, so that Ms honour had been saved. (1) , 

In, these jousts and tommeys, described with suffloient pro- 
lixity, but in a truly heart-storing tone, by the chroniclers of 
the day, we may discern the last gleams of the li"ht of chivalry 
wMch illumined the darkness of the middle ages; and, 
although rough in comparison with the pastimes of more 
polished times, they called forth such displays of magnificence, 
courtesy, and knightly honour, as throw something like the 
grace of oivilisation over the ferocious featores of the age. 

WHle the Spaniards, cooped up within the old town of Bar- 
lotta, sought to vary the monotony of their existence by these 

(1) BrantOme, CEiu-res, tom. ri. Discours sur les Duels. — D’Auton, Hist, de 
Louys XII. part 2, chap. 37.— Dlloa, Vita Ui Carlo V. fol. 33 .— -Meiaoires de 
Bayard, chap. 32, apwd Collection des Memoii^es.—Giovlo,'' Vitae, • lUust. 
Virorum, p. 240. 
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Frencli and Scottish gendarmerie, rodo over from one extremity 
to the other 'without opposition. (1) 

The prospect now gre-w darker and darker around the little 
garrison of Barletta. The diseomfitore of Bena-vides exelnded 
hopes of relief in that direction. The gradual occupation of 
most of the strong places in Apulia by the duke of Aemoiirs 
cutoff all communication -with the neighbouring country ; and 
a French fleet cr-uising in 'the Adriatic rendered the arrival of 
further stores and reinforcements extremely precariour'’’^on,- 
salvo, however, maintained the same unruffled oheorfuliiess as 
hefore, and endeavoured to infuse it into the hearts of others. 
He perfectly 'understood the character of his countrymen, knc'w 
all their resoru’ces, and tried to rouse eyery latent principle of 
honour, loyalty, pride, and national feeling ; and such 'was the 
authority which he acquired over their minds, and so deep the 
affection which he inspired, by the amenity of his manners and 
the generosity of Ids dispDsition, that not a murmur or symptom 
of insubordination escaped them during the whole of this long 
and painful siege. But neither the excellence of his troops, 
nor the resources of his own genius, would have been suffloient 
to extricate Gonsalvo from the difflculties of Ms situation with- 
out the most flagrant errors on the part of his opponent. The 
Spanish general, who understood the character of the French 
commander perfectly well, lay patiei^tly awaiting his oppor- 
tunity, like a skilful fencer, ready to make a deeisive thrust at 
the first vulnerable point that should be presented. Such an 
occasion at length offered itself early in the following year 
(Jan. 1503). (2) 

The French, no less weary than their adversaries of their 
long inaction, sallied out from Canosa, wdiore the idceroy had 
established his head-quarters, and crossing the Ofanto, marched 
up directly under the walls of Barletta, with the intention of 
drawing out the garrison from the “ old den," as they called it, 
and deciding the quarrel in a pitched battle. The duke of 
bfemonrs, accordingly, having^ taken up hia position, sent a 
trumpet into the place, to defy the Great Captain to the en- 
counter j but the latter retoned for answer, that “ he was 
accustomed to choose liis own place and time for fighting, and 
would thanli the French general to -wait till his men found 
time to shoe their horses, and burnish up their arms.” At 
length bvemours,' after remaining .some days, and finding there 
was no chance of decoyiug his wily foe from his defences, broke 
up his camp and retired, satisfied 'with the empty honours of 
his.gasoonade. 

Ko sooner had ha fairly turned his back, than Gonsalvo, 

(I) IWd. HI). 0 , p. 2gi — D’Aaton, Hist, de Lauys XII. pai't 2, eliap. 22 . 
~-Chr6nica del Graii Capitaiii cap. 63. 

( 2 > Ulloa, Vita di Carlo V. fol. Jl. — Gaorlo, Vitre lllust. Viroram, tom.i* 
p. 247,— Ziuita, Hist, del Rey Heimndo, tom. i. lib. 5, cap. D- 
II. K 
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whose soldiers had. been restrained with difficulty from sallj'ing- 
out on their insolent foe, ordered_ the whole strength of his 
cavalry, under the command of Diego de Mendoza, liaubed by 
two corps of infantry, to issue forth and pursue the Drench. 
Mendoza executed these .orders so promptly, that he brought 
up his horse, which was somewhat in advance of the foot,^ on 
the rear guard of the French, before it had got many miles 
froin_Bfnletta. The latter instantly halted to receive the charge 
of the^i^niaids, and, after a lively skirmish of no great dura- 
tion, Mendoza retreated, followed hy the incautious enemy, 
who, in consequence of their irregular and straggling march, 
were detached from the main body of their army. In the moan 
time, the advanoing columns of the Spanish infantry, which 
had now come up with the retreating horse, nnexpeotodly 
closing on the enemy’s flanks, threw them into some disorder, 
wMolibecame complete when the hying envoli’y of the Spaniards, 
suddenly wheeling round in the rapid stylo of the Moorish 
taoties, charged them boldly in front. All was now confusion. 
Some made resistance, but most sought only to esoape ; a few 
effected it, hut the greater part of those who did not fall on the 
field were earned prisoners to Barletta, w'here Mendoza found 
the Great Captain with his whole army drawn up under the 
walls in order of battle, ready to support him in person, if 
necessary. The whole affair passed so expeditiously, that the 
viceroy, who, as has been said, conducted his retreat in a most 
disorderly manner, and, in fact, had already dispersed several 
battalions of his infantry to the different towns from which he 
had drawn them, knew nothing of the rencontre till his men 
were securely lodged within the woUs of BMletta.(l) 

The arrival of a Venetian trader at this time, with a cargo 
of grain, brought temporary relief to the pressing necessities of 
the garrison. (2) This was followed hy the welcome intelligonoo 
of the total discomfiture of the French fleet under M. de Prfijan 
hy the Spanish admiral Lezcano, in an action off Otranto, 
which consequently left the seas open for the supplies daily 

( 1 ) Giovio, Vitfc must. Vitorum, pp. 243,2.14, — Ulfoa, Vita di Carlo V, fol, u, 
12. A cUspute arose, soon after this alRiir, hotweon a French officer and .somo 
Italian gentlemen at Gonsalvo’s table, in consequenee of certain injuriou.s ro- 
fleotionsmadehy the former on the bravery of the Italianuation. The quarrel 
was settled hy a combat & I’outranca between thirteen knights on each side, 
fought under the protectian of the Great Captain, who took a lively interest in 
the success of his allies. It terminated in the discomfiture and capture of all 
the French, The tourney covers more pages in the Italian historian.s than tlic 
longest battle, and is told with piide and a aweU of exultation, which show 
that this insult of the French cut more deeply than all the injurie.s inflicted hy 
them.— Giovio, Vilm Illnst, Viromm, pp, 244 — 24?.— Guicciardini, Istoiia, 
pp. 296 — 298 ,— Giannone, Lstoria dl Napoli, lib. 20 , cap, 4 . — Summontc, Hist, 
di Napoli, tom. Hi. pp. 542—652; etal. 

( 2 ) This supply was owing to the avarice of the French general Alugre, 
who, having got possession of a magazine of com in Foggia, sold it to the 
Venetian merchant ; instead of reserving it, where it was most needed, for his 
own army. 
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expected from Sicily. Jorhine seemed now in. tlie gii-ing; vein ; 
for in a few days .a convoy of seven transports from" that island, 
laden with grain, meat, and other stores, came safe into Bar- 
letta, and supplied abundant means for recrniting the health 
and spirits of its famished inmates, (l) 

Thus restored, the Spaniards began to look forward with 
eager oonftdenee to the aohievement of some new' enterprise. 
The temerity of the viceroy soon afi'orded an opportunity. 
The people of Castellaneta, a town near Tarenio, wereidTlrt’en 
by tho in.solent and licentious bebavionr of the French gan’i.son 
to betray the place into the hands of the Spaniards. The duke 
of Kemonrs, enraged at this deleotion, prepared to march at 
onoe -with his whole force and take signal vengeance on the 
devoted little town ; and this, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of his officers against a step which must inevitably 
expose the unprotected garrisons in the neighbourhood to the 
assault of their vigilarLt e^emy in Barletta. The event iustitied 
these apprehensions. (2) 

Jio sooner had Gonsalvo learned the departoe of Heniours 
on a distant expedition, than he resolved at once to make an 
attack on the town of Buvo, about tivelve miles distant, and 
defended by the bravo La Palice, with a corps of three hundred 
French lances and as many foot. TVith his usual promptness, 
the Spanish general quitted the walls of Boi’letta the same 
night on whion he reoeived tho news (Feh. 22nd, 1503), talcing 
with him hi.s whole effective force, amoimting to about three 
thousand infantry, and one thousand light and heavy armed 
horse. So few, indeed, remained to guard the city, that he 
thought it prudent to take some of the principal inhabitants as 
hostages to insure its fidelity in his absence. 

At break of day the little army arrived before Euvo. Gon- 
salvo immediately opened a lively cannonade on. the old ram- 
parts, which in less than four hoirrs eftected a considerable 
breach, He then led his men to the assault, taking charge 
liimself of those who were to storm_ the breach, while another 
division, armed with ladders for scalmg the walls, was inti'usted 
to the adventurons cavalier Diego de Poi’cdes. 

The assailants experienced more resolute resistance than they 
had antioipnted from the inoonsiderable number of the garrison. 
La Palice, throwing himself into the breach with his iron band 
of dismounted gendarmes, drove back the Spaniards as often as 
they attempted to set foot on the broken ramparts ; while the 
Gascon archery showered down voUqys of arrows thick as hail, 
from the battlements, on the exposed persons of the assailants. 
Tho latter, however, soon rallied under the eye of their general, 

{!) D’ Anton, Hist, fle lonys XII. part I, chap. 72.— Peter Martyr, Opus 
Epist. epist. 25 1. — Giovio, Titte lllusfc. Virorum, p. 242, 

. (2} Guicciardini, Istoxia, lib. 5, p, sOfi.—D’Auton, Hist, de Louys XII- pcu'fc 2 j 
cliap. 31. 
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and returned with, fresh fury to the oharg-e, imtil the over- 
whelminff tide of numbers bore down all opposition, and they 
poured in through the breach and over the walls with irresist- 
ible fury. The brave little garrison were driven before them j 
still, however, occasionally making fight in the streets and 
houses. Their intrepid young commander, La Palioe, retreated, 
facing the enemy, who pressed thick and close rrpon him, till, 
his further progress being arrested hy a wall, he placed his 
haoiwfftgainst it, and kept them at haj[, inaldng a wide circle 
around him with the deadly sweep of his hattlo-axe. But the 
odds were too much for him ; and at length, after repeated 
wounds, having been brought to the ground by a deep out in 
the head, he was made prisoner ; not, however, before ho had 
flung his sword_ far over the heads of the assailants, disdaining, 
in the true spirit of a Jcnight-errant, to yield it to the rabble 
around him.(l) 

All resistance was now at an end. ^ The women of the place 
had fled lilce so many frighted deer to ono of the principal 
ehiu'ches ; and (Jonsalvo, with more humanity than was usual 
in these barbarous wars, placed a guard over their persons, 
which effectually secured them from the insults of the soldiery. 
After a short time spent in gathering up the booty and securing 
his prisoners, the Spanish general, haviu" achieved the object 
of his e.vpedition, set out on his homeward march, and arrived 
without interruption at Barletta. 

The duke of Nemom-s had scarcely appeared before Castel- 
laneta, before he received tidings of tho attack on iluvo. Ho 
put himself, without losing a moment, at tho head of liis gen- 
darmes, supported by the Swiss pikemen, liopiug to roach the 
heleagnered town in time to raise the siege. Great was Iris 
astonishment, therefore, on aKiving before it, to find no traoo 
of an enemy, except the ensigns of Spain unfurled from tho 
deserted battlements. Mortilied and dejected, he made no 
further attempt to recover Castellaneta, hut silently drew olf 
to hide his chagrin in the walls of Canosa. (2) 

Among the prisoners were several persons of distinguished 
rank. Gonsalvo treated them with his , usual courtesy, and 
especially La Palioe, whom he provided with his own surgeon 

(1) Giovio, Vitaj Hlust. Virorum, yp. 248, 249.— Guicciai'clhii, Tstoria, p. 2pG. 
— Bemaldoz, Reyes CaWUcas, MS. cap. 175. — D’Anton, Hist, de Louys XII. 
part 2, chap. 3l.— Chrdnicadel Gran Capitan, cap, 72. The gallant behaviour 
of La Palice, and indeed the whole siege of Ruvo, is told by Jean d’Anton in a 
truly heart-stirring tone, quite worthy of the cliivalrous pen of old Frois.snrt. 
There is an inexpressible charm imparted to the French incmoir.s and chroniclca 
of this ancient date, not only from the picturesfixie character of tJie details, 
but from a gentle tinge of romance shed over them, which colls to mind the 
doughty feats of 

“ prowest knights, 

Both Paynim and the peers of Chaidemagne.” 

(2) Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. ubi supra.— Ulloa, Vita di Carlo V. 
foh 16.— Clirdnica del Gran Capltau, cap. 72. 
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and all tlio appliances for rendering- his situation as comfortable 
as possible, i’or the common file, howeyer, ho showed no such 
sympathy ; hut condemned them all to serve in the Spanish 
admiral’s galleys, where they eontiiiued to the oloso of the 
oampaign. An unfortunate misunderstanding liad Ion," sub- 
.sisted between the I'rencli and Spanish commanders respecting 
the ransom, and exchange of prisoners ; and Gonsaivo was pro- 
bably led to this .severe measm-e, so diiierent from Hs usual 
clemency, by an unwillingness to encumber himself syith a 
superfluous popinlation in the besieged city, (l) But, iff truth, 
such a proceeding, however ofl'ensive to humanity, was not at 
all repugnant to the haughty spirit of chivalry, whioli reserv- 
ing it.s courtesies exclusively for those of gentle blood and high 
degree, cored little for the inferior orders, whether soldier or 
peasant, whom it abandoned without remorse to all the eaiirioes 
and cruelties of military license. 

The capture of lluvo,was attended with important conse- 
(luenees to the Spaniards. Besides a valuable booty of clothes, 
jewels, and money, they brought back with them nearly a 
thousand horses, which furnished Gonsaivo with the means of 
augmenting his cavalry, the small number of whicli had 
hitherto materially crippled his operations. He accordingly 
selected seven hundred of his best troops, and mounted them 
on the Brenoh horses ; thus providing himself with a corps 
burning with zeal to approve itself worthy of the distinguished 
honour conferred on it. (2) 

A few weeks after, the general received an imimrtant acces- 
sion of strength from the arrival of two thousand German 
mercenaries, which Don Juan Manuel, the Spanish minister at 
the Austrian court, had been permitted to raise in the empe- 
ror’s dominions. This event determined the Great Captain on a 
.steu which he_ had been some time meditating. The new 
levies placed him in_ a condition for assuming the offensive. 
His stock of provisions, moreover, already much reduced, 
would be obviously insufficient long to maintain his increased 
numbers. He resolved, therefore, to sally out of the old -walls 
of Barletta, and, availing himself of the high spirits in -which 
the late successes had p;xt his troops, to bring the enemy at 
once to battle. (3) 

( 1 ) D’Auton, Hist, de Louys XII. uW supra.— Glovio, Vitas IHust. Virorum, 
p. 249.— Quintana, Espaiioles Culebres, tom. U. p. 2/0.— Zurita, Hist, del Rev 
Hernando, torn. i. lib, 5, cap. 14. 

(2) Qiovio, Vitse Illust, Virorum» p, 249 . 

(3) Garibay, Compendio, tom. ii. lib. 19 , cap. 15.— Zurita, Hist, del Rev 
Hernando, tom. i. lib. 6 , cap. lO. — Ulloa, Vita di Carlo V. fol. 1 ^, 
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Birth of Cliai'les V. — Philip and Joanna visit Spain— Treaty of Lyons — The 
Great Captain refuses to comply with it — Encamps beiore Cerignola — 
Battle, and Bout of the French — Triumphant Enti'y of Gonsalvo into 
l>aples. 

JlEFOEE accompanying tlie Great ?!!apt(iin furtlier in lus 
■warlike operations, it ■will be necessary to take a rapid glance 
at what was passing in the French and Spanish courts, 
whore negotiations were in train for putting a stop to thoin 
altogether. 

The reader has been made acquainted in a preceding chapter 
with the marriage of the infanta Joanna, second daughter of 
the Catholic sovereigns, with the archduke Philip, son of the 
emperor Maximilian, and sovereign, in right of his mother, of 
the Low Couutries. The _ first fruit of this marriage was the 
celebrated Charles the Fifth, born at Ghent, February 24th, 
1500, whose birth was no sooner announced to (iueen Isabella, 
than sbe predicted that to this infant would one day descend 
the rich inheritance of the Spanish monarchy. (1) Tlie prema- 
txire death of the heir apparent, Prince Miguel, not long after, 
prepared the way for this event by devohing the succession on 
Joanna, Charles’s mother. From that moment the sovereigns 
were pressing in their entreaties that the archduke and his 
wife would visit Spain, that they might receive the custoninry 
oaths of allegiance, and that the former might heoome ao- 
quainted with, the chwacter and institutionsofhisfuture subjects. 
The giddy young prince, however, thought too much of present 
pleasiu’e to heed the call of ambition or duty, and suffered more 
than a year to glide away before he complied ■with the summons 
of his royal parents. (2) 

(1) Carbajal, Anales, MS. aiio 1500.— Saniloval, Hist, del Emp. Carlos V., 
tom. i. p. 2. The queen expressed herself in the language of Scriptvire, “ Sors 
cecidit super Matliiara,*^ in aliusion to the circumstance of Cliarles being: 
born on that saint’s day ; a day which, if we axe to believe Garibay, was for- 
t^ate to him throug-h the whole course of his life.— Comnendio, tom. ii, 
lib. 19, cap. 9. 

(2) -A letter from Joaiina, in the collection of Sefior de Gayango.s, showr 
much eagerness to vindicate herself and licr husband, as far as may be, from 
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In the latter part of 1501, Philip and Joanna, attended hj- a 
numerous suite of Flemish courtiers, set out on their journey, 
proposing to take their way through France. They were enter- 
tained with profuse magniflceneo and hospitality at the French 
coiut, where the politic attentions of Louis the Twelfth- not 
only effaced the recollection of ancient injuries to the house of 
Burgundy, (1) hut left impressions of the most agreeable cha- 
racter on the mind of the young prince. (2) After some weeks 
passed in a sudoession of splendid /dies and amusonieUts at 
Blois, where the archduke coiiftrmed the treaty oJT'reut 
recently made between his father, the emperor, and the French 
king, stipulating the marriage of Louis’s elde.5t daughter, the 
princess Claude, with Philip’s son Charles, the royal pair 
resumed their journey towards Spain, which they entered by 
the way of Fontarabia, January 29th, 1602.(3) 

Magnificent preparations had been made for their reception. 
The grand constable of Castile, the duke of Naxara, and many 
other of the principal gtandoes, waited on the borders to receive 
them. Brilliant JeAv and illuminations, and all the u.siial 
marks of public rejoioing, greeted their progress through the 
principal cities of the north; and a pra//mrUica relaxing the 
simpHoity, or rather severity, of the sumptuary laws of the 
period, BO far as to allovr the_ use of silks and various 
coloured apparel, shows the attention of the sovereigns to every 
circumstance, however trifling, which could affect the minds of 

nny suspicions of unwillixifioiess to visit Spain* caused by their delay. " lo no 
se quo njngiujo de mi casa diga que pueden retardar nue.stra yda ada* y si Jo 
dixese seria tambien castlgado quanto nunca fue pcirsoiia, y deseo tanto la 
ydaalla que todos los impydimleiitos quo se ysieren trahnjai'e que quitarlos 
con todas mis fuerfjas.”— Carta al Secretarlo Almazan, BruKclas, Novembre 4, 
1500, hIS. 

(1) Charles VIII., Louis’s predecessor, had contrivOil to secure the hand of 
Anne of Bretagne, notwithstanding she was already married by proxy to 
Philip’.s father, the emperor Maximilian} and this, too, in contempt of his 
own engagements to Mtirgaret, the emperor’s daughter, to whom he had been 
afiiaiiced from her infancy. This twofold insult, which sunk deep into the 
lieart of Mfiximilian, seems to have made no impression on. the volatile spirits 
of his son. 

(2) Mariana, Hist, dc Espana, lib. 27» cap. 11.— St. Gelols describes the cor- 
dial reception of Philip and Joanna by the court at Blois, where he was 
probably iiresent liiniself. Tlae historian shows his own opinion of the effect 
produced on their young minds by these tlattcriug attentions, byremarking: 
“ Le roy lour monstra si trfis grand scmblant d’amoui', que par noblesse et 
honestete de cceur il ie^ oblig-eoit envers luy de leur eii sowmir toute Utiv 
tjie.” — Hist, de Louys XII. pp. l64, l65. In passing through Paris, Philip 
took his seat in the parliament as peer of France, and subsequently did homage 
to Louis XIL a-s his suzerain for his estates in Flanders j an acknowledgment 
of inferiority not at all palatable to the Spanish histoiians, who insist with 
mneh satisfaction on the haughty refusal of his wife, the archduchess, to take 
part in the ceremony.— Zurita, Analcs, tom. v. lib. 4, cap. 55.— Carb^nJ, 
Anales, MS. aho 1502.— Abarca, Reyes deAragon, tom. ii. rcy 30, cap. 13, 
sec. 1.— Dumont, Corps Diplomatique, tom. iv, part 1, p. 17. 

(3) Carbajal, Anales, MS. afio 1602,— Sandoval, Hist, del Emp. Carlos V. 
tom, i. p. 5. 
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tlie yoTmg princes agreeably, and diffuse an air of cbeerfulness 
over the scene. (1) 

Ferdinand and Isabella, who wore oooiipied with the affairs 
of Andalusia at this period, no sooner heard of the arrival of 
Philip and .Toanna, than they hastened to the north. They 
reached Toledo towards the end of April ; and in a few days, 
the queen, who paid the usual penalties of royalty, in seeing 
her children, one after another, removed far from her into 
distant lands, had the satisfaction of again folding hei- beloved 
daugTS^r in her arms. 

On the 22nd of the ensuing month, the arohdulro and his wife 
received the usual oaths of fealty from, the eortes duly oouvokad 
for the purpose at Toledo. (2) Xing Ferdinand, not long after, 
made ajourney into Aragon, in which the queen's feeble health 
would not permit her to accompany him, in order to prepare 
the way fer a similar recognition by the estates of that realm. 
"We are not informed what arguments the sagacious monarch 
made use of to dispel the scruples formerly entertained by that 
independent body, on a similar application in behalf of his 
daughter, the late queen of Portugal. (3) They were completely 
successful, however ; and Philip and Joanna, having ascertained 
the favourable disposition of cortes, made their entrance in 
great state into the ancient city of Saragossa in the month of 
October. On the 27tli, haying fii’st made oath before the Justice, 
to observe the laws and liberties of the realm, Joanna as futvu’B 
queen proprietor, and Philip as her husband, were solemnly 
recognised by the four arms of Aragon as successors to the 
crown, in default of male issue of King Ferdinand. The cir- 

(1) Zurita, 'Anales, tom. v. lib. 4, cap. 55. — Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagiie, 
tom» viii. p. 320. This extreme simplicity of attii'e, in which Zurita discerns 

the modesty of the times,** was enforced by laws, the policy of which, 
whatever be thought of their moral import, may well bo doubted in an 
economical view. I shall have occoBion to draiv the reader's attention to 
them hereafter. 

(2) The writ is dated at Llerena, Marcli 8. It was extracted by Marina from 
the archives of Toledo.— Teorla, tom. ii. p. IS. 

(3) It is remarkable that tlic Aragonese writers, generally so inquisitive on 
all points touching tlic constitutional history of their country, should havo 
omitted to notice the grounds on which the cortes thought proper to reverwe 
its former decision in the analogous case of the infanta Isabella. There seems 
to have been even less reason for departing from ancient usage in the present 
instance, since Joanna hada son, to whom the cortes might lawfully have ten- 
dered its oath of recognition j fora female, although excluded from the throne 
in her own person, was regarded as competent to transmit the title luiimjiaired 
to her male heirs. Blancas suggests no explanation of the affair (Coronaciones, 
lib. 3, cap. 20, and Commentarii, pp. 274, 511), and Zmita quietly dismisses it 
with the remark, that “there was some opposition raised, but jIAe kinff had 
managed it so disoreethj beforehand, that there Avas not the same dimculty as 
formerly.’*— (Hist, del Key Hernando, tgra. i. lib. 5, cap, 5,) It is curious to 
see with what eflVonteiythe prothouotaryof the cortes, in the desfre to varnish 
over the departure from constitationaL precedent, declares, in the opening 
address, “the Princess Joanna true and lawful heir to the crown, to whom, 
in drfault of male heirs, the usage and law of the land require tiie oath of 
AUegiancB.” — Corouaciones, ubi supra. 
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cumstanoe is momoiaWe, as affording tlie first .exanaple of the 
parliamentary recognition of a female heir apparent in Arago- 
nese history. (1) 

Amidst all the hononi's so liherally lavished on Philip, Ms 
bosom secretly swelled with discontent, fomented still further 
hy his followers, who pressed him to hasten his return to 
Iflandei's, where, the free and social manners of the people were 
much more congenial to their tastes than the reserve and 
stately ceremonial of the Spanish court. The young jjjinoe 
shared in these feelings, to mich, indeed, the love of pleasme, 
and an instinctive aver,sion to anything like serious occupation, 
naturally disposed him. Perdiuand and Isabella "saw with 
reg-ret the frivolous disposition of their son-in-law, w'ho, in the 
indulgence of selfish and effeminate ease, was williug to repose 
on others all the important duties of government. They heneld 
with mortification his indifference to Joanna, who could boast 
few personal attractions, (2) and who cooled the affections of her 
husband by alternations of excessive fondness and irritable 
jealousy, for wMch last the levity of his conduct gave her too 
mnoh occasion. 

Shortly after the ceremony at Saragossa, the arohdnko 
announokl his intention of an immediate return to the Ifether- 
lands, hy the way of Prance. The sovereigns, astonished at 
this abrupt determination, used every argument to dissuade 
him from it. They represented the ill effect it ndght occasion 
the princess Joanna, then too far advanced in a state of preg- 
nancy to accompany Mm. They pointed out the impropriety, 
as well ns danger, of committing himself to the hands of the 
Preneh king, with whom they were now at open war ; and they 
finally insisted on the importance of Philip's remaining long 
enough in tho_ kingdom to become familiar with the usages, and 
establish himself in the affections of the people over whom he 
wwild one day be called foreign.' ’ 

All these arguments were ineffectual ; the inflexible prinoo-, 
tm-ning a deaf ear alike to the entreaties of his unhappy wife, 
and the remonstrances of the Aragonese^ oortes still in session, 
set out from Madrid, with the wSule of his Flemish suite, in 
the month of December. He left Ferdinand and Isabella dis- 
gusted with the levity of his conduct ; and the queen, in par- 

(1) Carbajal, Anales, MS. afio 1500. — Abarca, Reyes de Aregon, tom. ii. 
vey 30, cap. 12 , sec. 6. — Robles, Vida do Ximenez, p. ISQ.—Garibay, Com- 
liendio, tom. ii. lib. 10, cap. 14.— Sandoval, Hist, del Emp. Carlos V. tom. i. 
p. 5.— Petronilk, the only female ‘.who ever sat, in her own right, on the 
throne of Aragon, never received the homage of cortes as heir appai-entj 
the custom not having been established at that time, the middle of the 
twelfth century.— (Zurita, Anales, tom. v. lib. 5, cap. 5.) Blancas has 
deacribed the ceremony of Juaima^s recognitioii vvlth quite as much cir- 
cumstantially as the 2 iovclty of the case could waiTant. — Coronamoncs, lib. 3, 
cap. 20 . 

( 2 ) Simplex est feemina,’* says Martyr, speaking of Joanna, "licet a tantA 
muliere progenita.” — Opus Epist. epist. 250. 
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ticiilar, filled -(Titli moximful solieitiido for the welfare of the 
daughter with whom his destinies were united. (1) 

Before his departure for France, Philip, anxious to re-estn- ' 
hlish harmony between that cormtry and Spain, oflered his 
services to his father-in-law- in negotiating with Louis the. 
Twelfth, if po.ssible, a settlamoat of the difterenoos respooting 
Naples. Ferdinand showed, some reluotanoe at intrusting so 
delicate a oonunission to an envoy in whose discretion he placed 
smnlijcdiance, which was not augmented by the known par- 
tiality which Philip entertained for the French monarch. (2) 
Before the arohduke had crossed- the frontier, howeveu’, ho was 
overtaken hy a Spanish ecclesiastic named Bornaldo Boyl, 
abhot of St. Miguel de Ciixa, who brought full powers to 
Philip from the Icing for conoluding a treaty with France, 
accompanied at the same time with private instructions of 
the moat strict and limited nature. He was enjoined more- 
over, to tako no step without the advice of his reverend 
coadjutor, and to inform the Spanish eourt at once, if different 
propo.sition.s were submitted &om those contemplated by his 
instructions. (3) 

Thus fortified, the archduke Philip made his appearance- 
at the Frenoh court in Lyons, where he was received by Louis 
with the same lively expressions of regard as before. "With 
those amiable dispositions, the negotiations were not long in 
resulting in a definitive treaty, arranged to the mutual satis- 
faetion of the parties, though in violation of the private 
instructions of the arohduke. In the progress of the disoussions, 
Ferdinand, according to the Spanish historians, received advices 
from his envoy, the abate Boyl, that Philip was transcending 
his commission; in cpnse(jueno6 of which the king sent an 
express to France, urging his son-in-law to adhere to the strict 
letter of his instructions. Before the messenger reached Lyons, 
however, the treaty was executed. Such is the Spanish account 
of this blind transaction. (-1) 

(1) Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. uW supra. — Zurita, Auales, tom. v. lib. 5, 
cap. 10.— Gomez, Do llebus Gestis, fol. 44. — Cwbajal, Anales, MS. ano IfiOS. 

(2) Such manifest partiality for the French court and manners was shown, 
by Philip and Jiis Flemish followers, that the Spauiofds very generally believed 
the latter were in the pay of Louis XII. See Gomez, De Rebus Gestls, fol. 44. 
— Zurita, Anales, tom. v. lib. 5, cap. 23. — Peter Martyr', Opus Epist^ epist, 25.3. 
— Lanuza, Historias, cap. 1 6. 

is) Zurita, Anales, tom. v. lib. 5, cap. 30.— Abarca, Reyea de Aragon, tom. ii. 
rey 30, cap. 13, sec. 3.— Garibay, Compendlo,tom. ii. lib, 19, cap. 15.— D’Auton, 
Hist, (le Louys XII. part 1, chap. 32. 

(4) Zurita, Hist, del R^ Hemondo, tom. i. lib. fi, cap. 23.— St. Gelais, Hist, 
de Louys XH, pp. 170, 171.— Claude de Seyssel, Histoire de Louys XII. (Paris, 
1615), p. 108, — Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, tom. ii. rey 30, cap. 13, sec, 8,— 
Mariana, Hist, dc Espana, tom. ii. pp. figo, Ggi.— Lanuza, Historias, tom. f. 
cap. 16. Some of the French historians spealc of two agents besides Philip, 
employed in the negotiations. Father Boyl is the only one ntmaed by the 
Spanish writers as regularly commissioned for the pm*pose, although it is 
not improbable that Gralla, the resident minister at Louis’s court, took part in 
the discussions. 
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The treaty, •which was signed at Lyons (April 5th, 1503), -was 
arranged on the basis of the marriage of Charles, the infant son 
of Philip, and Claude princess of France ; a marriage which, 
settled hy three several treaties, was destined never to take 
pliioe. . The royal infants ivere immediately to assume the titles 
of Eing and Glueen of Naples, and Dnke and Duchess of Cala- 
bria. _ Until the , oonsniamation of the marriage, the French 
dmsioii of the Idngdom was to be placed under the adminis- 
tration of some suitable person named hy Louis the T-j^fth, 
and the Spanish under that of the Archduke Philip, or some 
other deputy, appointed by Ferdinand. All places unlawfully- 
seized hy either party were to be restored ; and lastly, it 
■was settled, ■with regard to the disputed province of the 
Capitanate, that the portion, held hy the French should he 
governed hv an agent of Eing Louis, and the Spanish by the 
Archduke Philip on behalf of Ferdinand.(l) 

Such in substance was the treaty of Lyons ; a treaty which, 
while it seemed to co-nsfUt the interests of Ferdinand, by secur- 
ing the throne of Naples eventually to his posterity, -was, in 
fact, far more accommodated to those of Louis, by placing the 
immediate control of the Spanish moiety under a prince over 
whom that monarch held entire in-fiueuce. It is impossible that 
BO shrewd a statesman as Ferdinand could, from the mere con- 
sideration of advantages so remote to himself, and dependent 
on so precarious a coutingenoy_as the marriage of two infants 
then in their cradles, have seriously contemplated an arrange- 
ment which surrendered all the actual power into the hands 
of Ms rival ! and that, too, at tlie moment when his large 
armament, so long preparing for Calabria, had reached that 
country, and when the Great Captain, on the other quarter, 
had received such accessions of strength as enabled him to 
assume the offensive on at least equal terms with the enemy. 

No misgmngs on this head, however, appear to have entered 
the minds of the signers of the treaty, which was celebrated by 
the court at Lyons with every show of public rejoicing, and 
particularly -with tourneyS and tilts of reeds, in imitation of 
the Spanish chivalry. At the same time, the French king 
countermanded the embarkation of fiesh troops on board a fleet 
equipping at the port of Genoa for Naples, and sent orders to 
his generals in Italy to desist from further operations. The 
arohauke forwarded similar instructions to Gonsalvo, accom- 
panied -with a copy of the powers intrusted to him by Fer- 
dinand. That prudent officer, however, whether in obedience 
to previous directions from the Mng, as Spanish ■uniters affirm, 
or on his o-ffn responsibility, from a very natural sense of duty, 
refused to comply with the ambassador’s orders ; declaring, “ he 
knew no authority hut that of Ms own sovereigns, and that he 


(1) See the treaty, apud Dumoat, Corps DiplOTnati(iiie, tom. iv. pp. 27 — 25, 
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felt tound to prosecute the war with all his ability till he 
received their commands to the contrary.” (1) 

Indeed, the archduke’s despatches arrived at the vorj; time 
when the Spanish general, having strengthened himself by a 
reinforcement from the neighbouring garrison of Turento xmder 
Podro Kavarro, was prepared to sally forth and try his fortune 
in battle with the enemy. Without further delay, he put his 
piu’pose into execution, an'fl. on Priday, the 28th of April, 1303, 
maJM^d out with his whole army from the ancient walls of 
Barletta j a spot ever memorable in history, as the scene of tho 
extraordinary auiferings and indomitable constancy of the 
Spanish soldier. 

The road lay across the field of Gannas, where, seventeen 
centuries before, the pride of Eome liad been humbled by the 
victorious arms of Hannibal, (2) in a battle which, though 
fought with far greater numbers, was not so decisive in its 
consequences as that which the same scenes were to witness in 

(1) Atarca, neye.x de Aragon, tom. li. ray 30, cap. 13, sec. 3.— Giannoiie, 
Istoria dl Napoli, lib. 29, cap. 4.— St. Gelais, Hist, de Iiouys XII. p. 171. — 
Buonaccorsi, .Diarlo, p. 7.5. — D’Auton, Hist, cle Louys XII. pwt 2, chap. 32. 
According: to the Aragonese lustorians, Ferdinand, on the arclidukc’s depar- 
ture, informed Qon.salvo of the intended negotiations with France, cautioiung 
tho general at the same time not to heed any instructions of the archduke tiU 
confirmed by him. This clvcvunstancc the i^rench writers regard as unequi- 
vocal proof of the king’s insincerity in entering into the negotiation. It wears 
this aspect at first, certainly 5 but on a nearer view, admits of a very different 
construction. Ferdinand Iiad no confidence in tho discretion of his envoy, 
whom, if we are to believe the Spanish writers, he employed in the affair mure 
from accident than choice ; and notwithstanding the full powers Intrusted to 
him, he did not consider himself bound to recognise the validity of any treaty 
which the other should sign, until first ratified by himself. With these views, 
founded on principles now universally recognised in European diplomacy, it 
was natural to caution his general against any unauthorised interference on 
the part of his envoy, which the rash mid presumptuous character of the 
latter, acting, moreover, under an undue influence of the French nionavcii, 
gave him good reason to fear. As to tlie Great Captain, who has home a 
liberal share of censure on this occasion, it is not easy to sec how ho could 
have acted othemise than he did, even in the event of no special instructiuns 
from. Ferdinand. For he would scarcely have been, justified lu abandoning a 
sure prospect of advantage, on the autliortty of one, the validity of whose 
l)ower.s he could not determine, and wliicli, in fact, do not appear to have 
warranted such interference, only authority he knew, was tliat from 
which he held his commission, and to which ho was responsible for tho faithful 
discharge of it. 

(2) Neither Polybius (lib. 3, sec. 24, ct seq.l, nor Livy (Hist. lib. 23, cap. 43— 
SO), who give the most circumstantial naiTUtives of the battle, are precise 
enough to enable us to- ascertain the exact spot in which it was fought. 
Strabo, in his topograpliical notices of this part of Italy, briefly alludes to “ the 
afihir of Canna5** (tu 'rrspl Kdvpag) without any description of the scene of 
action.— -(Geog. lib. 6, p. 285.) Cluverius fixes the site of the ancient Cannm 
on the right bank of the Aufidus, the modem Ofanto, between three and four 
miles below Canusiura j and notices the modern hamlet of nearly the same 
name, Canne, where common tradition recognises the ruins of the ancient 
town.— (Italia Antique, lib, 4, cap. 12, sec. 8.) — D’Anvilie nvalteB no difficulty 
inidentifying these two (Geographic Aucienne, abregee, tom. 1. p. 20S), having 
laid down the ancient town in his maps in the direct line, and. about midway 
between Barletta and Cerignola. 
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a few Iioui’s. The coiaeidenoe is certainly singular ; and one 
nuglit almost fancy that the actors in these fearful tragedies, 
nnwillmg to dcikoe the fair haunts of ci-vilisation, had purposely 
soudiE a more fitting theatre in this obscure and sequestered 
region. 

The weather, although only at the latter end of April, was 
extremely sultry j the troops, notwithstanding Gonsalvo’s orders 
on crossing the rirer Ofanto, the ancient Aufidus, had failgd to 
supply themselves with snffleient water for the march ; paJched 
with heat and dust, they were soon distressed by excessive 
thirst ; and as the burning rays of the noontide sun beat fiercely 
on their heads, many of them, especially those cased in heavy 
armour, sunk down on the road, fainting with exhaustion and 
fatigue. Gonsalvo was seen in every qnarterj administering to 
the necessities of his men, and striving to reanimate their 
drooping spirits. At length, to relieve them, ha commanded 
that each trooper shouldtakc one of the infantry on his crnpiier, 
setting the example himself by mounting a German ensign 
behind him on his own horse. 

In this way the whole army arrived, early in the afternoon, 
before Cerignola, a small town on an eminence about si.xteen 
miles from Barletta, where the nature of the ground afforded 
the Spanish general a favoxuuble position for his camp. The 
sloping sides of the hill were covered with vineyards, and its 
ba'se was protected by a ditch of considerable depth. Gonsalvo 
saw at once the advantages of the ground. His men were jaded 
by the march ; but there was no time to lose, as the French, 
who, on his departiu’e from Barletta, had been drawn up under 
the walls of Canosa, were now rapidly advancing. All hands 
were put in requisition, therefore, for 'widening the trench, in 
which they planted sharp-pointed stakes ; while the earth 
which they excavated enabled them to throw up a parapet of 
considerable height on the side next the town. On this 
rampart he mounted Ms little train of artillery, consisting of 
thirteen guns, and behind it drew up his forces in order of 
battle,(l) 

Before- these movements were completed in the Spanish 
camp, the bright arms and banners of the French wei'e seen 
glistening in the distance, amid the tall fennel and cane-brakes 
with which the country was thickly covered. As soon as they 
had come in view of the Spanish encampment, they were 

(1) Gioiio, VitE must. Virornm, fol. 253— 235.— Guiocmrclini, Istoria, lib. 3, 
p. 3U3. — Chronica del Gran Capitaii, cap. 75, 7(3.— Zurita, Anales, tom. v. lib. 5, 
cap. 27 .— Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. eyisi:. 2 .'i 6 .— Ulloa, Vita di Carlo V. 
fol. ifi, 17 . Giovio .says that lie had heard Fabrizio Coloiina remark more than 
once, iu allusion to the intrenchments at the base of the hill, '‘that the victory 
was owing-, not to the skill of the commander, nor the valour of the troops, 
but to a raonnd and a ditch." This ancient mode of securing a position, 
which had fallen, into disu.se, was revived after this, according to tiie same 
author, and came into general practice among the best captains of the age. 
— Ubi supra. 
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■bionght to a halt, -while a council of war was called, to deter- 
mino the espediency of gmng: battle that evening. The duko 
of Neniom-s -svoukl have deferred it till the foUo-iving morning, 
as the day -was already far spent, and allo-wecl no time for 
reconnoitring the position of his enemy. But Ives d’ Alegre, 
Chandiou, the commander of the Swiss, and some other officers, 
■were for imniodiato action, representing the importance of not 
baling the impatience of the soldiers, -who were nil hot for the 
assa^. In the course of the debate, Aldgra was so much 
heated as to throw out some rash taunts on the courage of tho 
•viceroy, which the latter wo-old have avenged on the spot, had 
not Ms arm been arrested by Louis d’ Ara. He had the weak- 
ness, however, to suffer them to change his cooler purpose, 
exolaiming, “ We wiU fight to-night, thenj perhaps those who 
vaunt the loudest wiU, be found to trust more to their spurs than 
•their swords a prediction bitterly justified by the event. (1) 

While this dispute was going on, Gossalvo gained time for 
making tho necessaiy disposition of his troops. In the centre 
he placed his German auxiliaries, armed -with their long phees, 
and on each wing the Spanish infantry, under the command of 
Pedro IN'avarro, Diego de Paredes, Pizarro, and other illustrious 
captains. The defence of the artillery was committed to the 
left wing. A. considerable body of men-at-arms, including 
those recently equipped from the spoils of Puivo, -was dru'wn up 
within the intrenohments, in a quarter affording a convenient 
opening for a sally, and placed under the orders of Mendoza and 
i'abrizio Colonna, whose brother Prosporo, and Pedro do la 
Paz, took charge of the light cavalry, wmcli was posted without 
the lines to annoy the advance of the enemy, and act on any 
point as occasion might require. Having completed his pre- 
parations, the Spanish general coolly awaited the assault of the 
French. 

The duke of Hemours had marshalled his forces in a very 
different order. ^ He distributed them into three battles or 
divisions, stationing his hea-vy horse, composing altogether, as 
Gonsalvo declared, “ the finest body of cavalry seen for many 
years in Italy,” under the command of Louis d'Ars, on the 
right: the second and centre division, formed somewhat in 
the rear of the right, was made up of the Swiss and Gaseou 
infantry, headed by the bravo Chandienj and his left, con- 
sisting chiefly of his light cavalry, and drawn up, lilre the 
last, somewhat in the rear of the preceding, was intrusted to 
Aldgre,(2) 

It was ■within half an hour of sunset -when the duke de 

Cl) BrantOrae, CEuvres, tom. ii. disc. 8 .— Gamier, Histoirc de Ftaaco {Paris, 
li783-a), tom. T. pp. .195, 390.— GaiUard, Bivalite, tom. iv. p. 244.— St. Gelais. 
Hist, do Louys XII. p. 171 . 

(S) Ctednioa del Gran Capltan, cap. 70.— Giorio, Vitm lUust. ■yirorum, fol. 

QM— OfiS —TTIlrta Vifn roT-lrt V * I 
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Kemouis gave orders for the attack, and, putting himsc-lf at 
the head of the gendarmerie on the right, spixrred at full gallop 
against the Spanish left. The hostile armies were nearly cgual, 
amounting to between six and .seven thousand men each. The 
French were superior in the nuniher and condition oi their 
cavalry, rising to a third of their whole force ; while (fonsalvo’s 
strength lay chiefly in his infantry, which had aeciuii'od a 
lesson of tactics rmder him.that raised it to a level 'iritli the l^t 
in Europe. 

As tlie .French adv.anced, the guns on the Spanish left poured 
a lively fire into theft ranks, w'hen a spark accidentally com- 
municating with the magazine of powder, the whole hlew up 
with a tremendous explosion. The Spaniai’ds were filled with 
consternation ; hut G-onsalvo, eonverting the misfortune into a 
lucky omen, called out, “ Courage, soldiers; these are the 
beacon-lights of victory ! We have no need of om- guns at close 
ciuaiters.” p 

,In the mean time the French van under liremouTS, advancing 
rapidly under the dark clouds of smoke, which rolled heavily 
over the field, wers unexpectedly brought up by the deep 
trench, of whose c-xistenco they were un.apprised. Some of the 
horse were preoi]oitated‘into it, and all received a sudden check, 
until Hemours, finding it impossible to force the works in this 
Qii.artcr, rode along their front in search of some practicaldo 
passage. In doing this; ho neees.sarily exposed his n£!,n]c to the 
fatal aim of the Spanish arquebnsiers. A shot from one of 
them took effect on the unfortunate young nobleman, and he 
fell mortally wounded from his saddle. 

At this juncture, the Swiss and Grasoon infantry, briskly 
moving up to second the attack of the now disordereddior.se, 
arrived before the intrenchments. Undismayed by this for- 
midable barrier, their commander, Cliandieu, made the most 
desperate attempts to force a passage ; but the loose earth, 
freshly turned up, afforded no hold to the feet, and his men, 
were compelled to recoil from the dense array of German pikes ' 
which bristled over the summit of the breastwork. Chandieu, 
their leader, made every effort to rally and bring them hack to 
the charge ; hut, in the act of doing this, was hit by a ball, 
which stretohed him lifeless in the ditch ; his himnished aims, 
and the , snow- white plumes above his helmet, making him a 
conspicuous mark for the enemy. 

AU w-as now confusion. The Spanish ai'qiiebusier.s, screened 
by their defences, pom-ed a galling fire into the dense masses of 
the enemy who were mingled together indiscriminately, horse 
and foot, while, the leaders being down, no one seemed capable 
of bringing them to order. At •fliis criuoal moment, Gonsalvo, 
whose eagle eye took in the whole operations of the field, 
ordered a general charge along the line; and the. .Spaniards, 
leaping their intrenchments, descended with the fury of an 
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ayalanelie oa tlieir foes, ■whose -waTeriag ooliimas, completely 
broken by the violence of the shock, were seized 'with a panic, 
and ied, searoaly offering any resistance. Louis d’Ars, at the 
head of siieh of the men-at-arms as could follow him, went off 
in one direction, and Ives d’Alegro, with his light cavalry, 
which had hardly come into action, in another; thus fully 
verifying the ominous prediction of his commander. The 
shmghter fell most heavily on the Swiss and Gascon foot, whom 
thehavalry under Mendoza and Pedro de la Paz rode down and 
cut to pieces without sparing, till the shades of evening shielded 
them at length from their pitiless pursuers. (I) 

Prospero Golonna pushed on 'to the Preuoh encampment, 
whore he formd the tables in the duke’s tent spread for his 
evening repast ; of which the Italian generol and^ his followers 
did not fail to make good account. A trifling incident that 
well illustrates the sudden reverses of war. 

The Great Captain passed the night on the field of battle, 
which on the folio-wing morning presented a ghastly spectacle 
of the dying and the dead. More than three thousand French 
are computed by the best accounts to have fallen. The loss 
of the Spaniards, covered as they were by their defence_s, was 
inconsiderable. (2) All the enemy’s artillery, consisting of 
thirteen pieces, his baggage, and most of his colours, fell into 
their bauds. Never was there a more complete victory, achieved 
too within the space of little more than an hour. The body of 
the unfortunate Nemoiu's, which was recognised by one? of his 
pajjos from the rings on the fingers, was found under a heap of 
slain, much disfigiu'ed. It appeared that he had received three 
several -wounds, dispro-ying, if need were, by his honourable 
death, .the injurious taunts of Alegre. Gonsalvo was att'eoted 
even -to tears at beholding the mutilated remains of his young 
and gallant adversary, who, whatever iudOTcnt may he fomed 
of his capacity as a leader, was allo-wed to have all the qualities 

(1) Clii-dnica del Gran Capitan, cap. rs.— CTamlcr, I-liat. ile France, tom. v. 
Dp. 39<J, dQT’ — Fleiiraiig’e, Memoii'es, chap. 5, aptid Petltot, Collection des 
Mdmoii’eR, tom. xvi.— Giovio, Vitro Illust. Virotuni, ubi sup. — Guicciardini, 
Istoria, tom. i. pp. 303, 304,— St. Gelais, Hist, dc Louys XII. pp. 171, 1/2. — 
Brantome, CEuvres, tom. ii. disc. 8. 

(2) Giovio, Yitro Illust. Virorura, foL 255.— Garibay, Compendio, tom. ii. 
Mb. 10, cap. 15. — Bermudez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 180.— Peter Mart>T, 
Opus Epist. epist. 256.— Fleurange, Memoires, chap. R. No account, that 1 
know of, places the French loss so low as 3,000 j Qaxihay raises it to 4,500, and 
the French marcchal do Flcurangre rates fcliai of the Swiss alone at a,QQO ; 
a round exaggeration, not readily accounted for, as he had midoubterl aece.ss 
to the best means of information. The Spaniards were too well screened to 
■■iustaiii much injury, and no estimate makes it more than a hundred killed, 
and some considerabJyless. The odds are indeed staitling, bnt not impossible? 
as the Spaniards were not much exposed by personal collision with the enemy, 
until the latter were thrown into too much disorder to think of anything but 
escape. The more than usual cemfuaon and discrepancy in the various state- 
ments of the particulars of tbi.s action may probably be attributed to the late- 
ness of the hour, and consequently imperfect light, in which it was fought. 
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which, belonged to a true knight. 'With him perished the last 
noioE of the illustrious house of Annagnnc. wonsalTO ordered 
his remains to be aonveyed to Barletta, where they were laid in 
the cemetery of the convent of St. Francis, with all the honours 
due to his high station. (1) 

The Spanish commander lost no time in following up his 
blow, well aware that it is quite as diffloult to improve a 
victory as to win one. The French had rushed into battle witk 
too much precipitation to agree on any plan of operatioxS; 
or any point on which to rally in ease of defeat. They accord- 
ingly scattered in different directions, and Fedro de k' Paz was 
dispatched in pur.siiit of Louis d’Ars, who threw himself into 
Yenosa, (2) where he kept the enemy at hay for many 
months longer. Paredes kept close on the scent of Aldgre, who, 
finding the gates shut against him, wherever he passed, at 
length took shelter in Gaeta, on the extreme point of the 
li’eapolitan territory. Tkere he endeavoured to rally the soat- 
tered rehea of the field of Cerignok, and to establish a strong 
position, from which the French, when strengthened by fresh 
’supplies from home, might recommence operations for the 
recovery of the Idngdom. 

The day after, the battle of Cerignok the Spaniards received 
tidings of another victory, scarcely less important, gained over 
the French in Calabria, the preceding week. (3) The army sent 
out under Portooarrero had reached that coast early in March ; 
hut, soon after its arrival, its gallant commander fell ill and 
died. (4)' The dying general named Don Fernando de Andrada 
as his -successor^ and this officer, combining his forces with 
those before in the country under Cardona and Benavides, 
encountered the French oommander D’Auhigny in a pitched 
battle, not far from Seminara, on Friday, the 2lBt of April. It 
was near the same spot on which the latter had twice beaten 

(0 Quintana, Espauoles Celebres, tom. i.'p. 277. — Giovio, Vitm lUust. 
Vivotnni, fol, 235.— Ferreras, Hist. U’Espaisnc, tom. viii. pp. 248, 249. — UUoa, 
Vita (li Carlo V. fol. 17, — Dernaltlez, Reyes CatClicos, MS. cap. 181 . 

(2) It was to this same cityof Venushim that the rash and unfortunate Varro 
made his retreat, some seventeen centuries before, from the Woody field of 
Camue.— Liv. Hist. lib. 22, cap. 49. 

(3) Giovio, Vitie llluat. Virorum, fol. 255.— Feter Martyr, Opus Epist. episfc. 
25d. — Chrdnica del Gran Capital!, cap. 80. Friilay, says Guicciardini, alluclingi 
no doubt to Columbus's discoveries, as well as these two victories, was 
observed to he a lucky day to the Spauiard,Si according to Gaillard, it was 
regarded from this time by the French with more .superstitious dread than 
ever. — Istoria, torn. i. p. 304.— lUvalite, tom. iv. p. 348. 

(4} Zurita, Hist, del Rey Hernando, tom. i. lib. 3, cap. 8, 24.-.Gi04io, Vitie 
liiust. ‘Virorurn, fol. 230. The reader may, perhaps, recollect the distinguished 
part played in the Moorish war by Luis PoitocmTero, lord of Falraa. He was 
of noble Italian origin, being descended from the ancient Genoese house of 
Boccanegra. The Great Captain and he had man-led sisters; and this connec- 
tioix probably recommended him, as much as his military talents, to the 
Calabrian command, which it was highly important should he intmsted to one 
who would maintain a good imdersbmdlng with the commander-in-chief; 
a thing not easy to secure among the haughty nohUlty of Castile. 

II. O 
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the Spaniards. But the star of France ivas on the wane ; and 
the gallant oM officer had the luortifioation to see his little 
corps of veterans completely routed niter a sharp eng-agement 
of less than on hour, -while he himself was retrieved with diffi- 
culty from the hands of the enemy by the valour of his Scottish 
guard. (1) 

The Great Captain and his army, highly elated with the 
Mws of this fortunate event, _whieh annihilated the French 
power in Calabria, began their march on Naples ; Fabrizio 
Colonna having been first detached into the Abruzzi to reooivo 
the submission of the people in -that quarter. The tidiugij of 
the victory had spread far and -wide ; and, as Gousalvo’,s army 
advanced, they beheld the ensigns of Aragon iloatiug from tho 
battlements of tlie towns upon their route, while 'the inhabi- 
taffis came forth to greet the conqueror, eager to testify their 
devotion to the Spamsh cause. The army halted at iienevonto; 
and the general sent his summons tj the city of Naples, inviting 
it in the most coui'teous terms to resume its ancient allegiance 
to the legitimate branch of Aragon. It was hardly to bo ex- 
pected that the allegiance of a people, ^who had so long seen 
theii' country set up as a mere state for political gamester.s, 
should sit very closely upon them, or that they _ should 
oars to peril tlioir lives on the transfer of a crown which had 
shifted on the heads of half a dozen proprietors in as many 
suecossivc years. (2) Y/ith the same ductile enthusiasm, there- 
fore, with which they greeted the accession of Charles tbo 
Eighth or Lords the Twelfth, they now weleomod tho restora- 
tion of tho ancient dynasty of Aragon ; and deputies from the 
principal nobility and citizens rvaitud on tho Great Captain 
at Aecrra, where they tendered hm the keys of tho city, and 
requested the confirmation of their rights and privileges. 

Gonsalvo, having promised^ this in the; name of his royal 
master, on the following morning, tho I'ltli of May, 1503, niiido 
Ids entrance in great .state into the capital, leaving Ids army 
■without the walls. Ho w.as escorted by the military of tlio city 
under a royal canopy borne by the deputies. The streets wero 
strewed with flowers, the edifices decorated with appropriate 
emblems and devices, and wreathed with banners emblazoned 
with the united arms of Aragon and Naples. As ho passed 
along, tho city wiaing with the aoolamation.s of countless 

(1) GioYio, Vital Illust. Virorum, fol. 255. — Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. opiat. 
256.— Clii'tjnica del Gran Caxnt^n, c^. 80. — ^Varillas, Histoii'e tie Eouis XII. 
(Paris, iG 88, tom. i. pp. 289— 202). Se?. the account of D’Aiibipny^s victories 
at Seminara, in Part II. chap. 13, vol. i. and clmp. 1 1, 1 'ol. ii. of this History. 

(3) Since 2*194, the sceptre of Naples had passed into the hands of no less 
than seven princes, — Ferdinand L, Alfonso II., Ferdinand II., Charles VIII., 
Frederic III., Louis XII., Ferdinand the Catholic. No private estate in tho 
kingdom in the .saine time had prohahly changed masters half so often. Gon- 
salvo notices tliis revolutionary spirit of the Neapolitans in this emphatic 
language,— “■ regno tan treraoloso qne la paz que al mundo sosiega a cl lo 
aitera.”—Carta dX rey Catholico, de N^poles, a 3i de Octuhre, 1505, MS. 
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muliitndea, ivlio tlirong’ed _tlie streets; ■n’liile eveiy ■Riadow 
and housetop was liUed trith spectators, eager to 'behold the 
man tvbo, v.'ith scai'ccly any other resources than those of his 
own genius, had so long defied, and at length coinpletoly foiled, 
the power of France. 

On the following day a deputation of the nobility and people 
waited on the Groat Captain at Ills (luarters, and tendered him 
the nsnal oaths of allegiance for his master. King Fc-rdinand, 
whose acec.ssion finally closed the series of revolutions whicti 
had so long a^'itated this \inl\appy ,po\xiitry.(l) 

The city of Kaples was commanded hy two strong fortresses 
still held by the French, which, being vrell victualled and sup- 
plied xvith ammunition, showed no disposition, to surrender. 
The Great Captain determined, therefore, to rcsorvo a small 
corps for their reductioji, while he sent forward the main body 
of his army to besiege Oaela. lixit the Spanish infantry re- 
fused to march until the .hgavy arrears, sulfered to accumulate 
through th(3 nogligoiioe of the g-overimeat, were discharged ; 
and G'onsalvo, afraid of awahening the mutinous .‘rohit xshioh 
he had once found it so difl'ioult to quell, xvas obliged to content 
himself with sending; forward his cavalry and German levies, 
and to permit the infantiy to take up its ejuarters in the 
capital, under strict orders to respect the per.son3 and i>ro- 
perty of the citizens. _ ■ 

llo now lost no lime in pre.s.“ing the siege of the French 
fortresses, whoso impregnable situation might have derided, 
tha eitbrta of tlio iao.st formidable enemy in tlio ancient .stnto 
of military soiencc. _Bnt the reduction of these places was 
iiih’ustud to I'edro Isavarro, tho celebrated engineer, whoso 
impi’ir.-enieuts in the art of mining have gained him the 
popular reputation of being its inventor, and who displayed 
Bueii unprecedenlod skill on this occasion, ns inakoB it a menio- 
rai.ile epoch in the ;iimalr, of xvar.(2) 

Uiiuer his directions, the small tower of St. Vincenzo haying 
been first carried by a furious cannonade, a mine xvas run under 
the outward defences of the great fiirtre.ss called Castel Knovo. 
On tlm 21st of May, the mine xvas sprung; a passage xras 
opened over the prostrate ramparts, and the assailants, rushing 
in with Gonsalvo and Navarro at their head, before tho garrison 
had time to soom’e tho di'av/hridge, applied their ladder-s to the 
trails of the castle, and succeeded in currying tho place hy 

(I) Gnicciaraini, Istoria, tom. i. p. 304,— Giannone, Istoria dl Napoli, lib. 
29 , Clip. 4.— Forreras, Hiat. d’Espngne, tom. viii. p. 250. — Summoiito, Hibt. di 
Napril'i, tom. iii. pp. 5.62, 5ri3,— Muratori, Amiali cl’Italia, tom. xiv..p. 40. — 
Cbronica del Gran Capitan, cap. 81. — ITlloa, VLta. di Carlo V. lol. le. 

(2/ Tlie Itiilians, in tlieir ailmiratioii of Pedro J^avarro, caitsed medals to be 
struc!:, uii which the invention of mines was ascribed to him. (Marhii, apud. 
Darn, Kist. de Venise, tom. iii. p. 3.61.) AitUougli; nut actually the inventor, 
his fflcry was scarcely less, since he was the first who (liscovercd the extoiibive 
and formidable uses to which they mifflit he applied to the science of desti-uc* 
tion. — Sue vol. i, p. 30S, mute, of this Historj', 

0 2 
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lesoakde, after a desperate struggle, ia wMoli the greater part 
of the French, were slaughtered. An immense booty was fmmd 
in the castle. The Angevin party had made it a place of de- 
posit for their most valuable effects, gold, jewels, plate, and 
other treasures, which, together with its well-stored magazines 
of grain and ammunition, became the indiscriminate spoil of the 
victors. As some of these, however, complained of not getting 
4^ir share of the plunder, Gonsalvo, giving full scope in the 
exultation of the moment to military license, called out gaily, 
“ Make amends for it, then, by what you can find in my quar- 
ters ! ” The words were not uttered to deaf ears. The mob of 
soldiery rushed to the splendid palace of the Angevin prince of 
Salerno, then occupied by the Great Captain, and in a moment 
its sumptuous furniture, paintings, and other costly decora- 
tions, together with the contents of its generous cellar, were 
seized and^ appropriated without ceremony hy the invaders, 
who thus indemnifled themselves at their general’s expense 
for the remissness of government. 

After some weeks of protracted operations, the remaining 
fortress, Castel d’TJovo, as it was called, opened its gates to 
iiavarro; and a French fleet,, coming into the harbour, had 
the mortifieation to lind itself fired on from the walls of the 
place it was intended to relieve. Before this event, Gonsalvo, 
having obtained funds from Spain for paying off his men, quit- 
ted the capital and dii-ected his march on Gaeta. The im- 

S ortant results of his victories were now fully disclosed. 

I’Auhigny, with the wreck of the forces escaped from Semi- 
nara, had surrendered. The two Ahruzzi, the Capitanate, all 
the Basilicate, except Venosa, stLU held by Louis d’Ars, and 
indeed every considerable place in the kingdom, had tendered 
its submission, with the exception of Gaeta". Summoning, 
therefore, to his aid Andrada, hfavarro, and his other officers, 
the Great Captain resolved to concentrate all his strength on 
this point, designing to press the siege, and thus exterminate 
at. a blow the feeble remains of the French power in Italy. 
The enterprise was attended with more difiioulty than he had 
a,ntioipatea.(l) , 

Cl) Zorita, Hist. Cel Key Hernando, tom. 1. Ub. 5, cap. 30, 31, 3.1, 35.— Giovio, 
Vitse Illu.st. Virorujn, fol. 355—267. — Garibay, Compendio, tom. ii. lib. ig, cjip. 
15.— Bernaldez, Keyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 183. — Guicciardini, T.storia, Ub. 6, 
pp. ;107— 309.- mioa. Vita dl Carlo V. fol. 18, 19. — .\mmivato, I.storio Fioven- 
tine, tom. iii. p. 271.— Summonte, Hist, dl NapoU, tom. iii. p. 5.51.— Clir&iica 
del Gran Capitan, cap. si, 86, S7, 93, 95. — SismnnUi, Hist, des Fran^ais, tern. 
XV. pp. W— 109. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

27Z'J01T'LTiOKS 1VIXH PBANCE.— UKSUCCKSSi'CL IKVASrOXT 
SPAISr. — TBtrCE. 


loOS. 


Fur.linand's Policy examined — First Symptoms of Joanna’ s Insanity — Isaljella's 

Bisti’ess and Fortitude — Efforts of Prance — Siege of Salsns — Isabella’s 

Levies— Ferdinand’s Succcfscs— R eflections on the Campaign. 

The events noticed in the preceding chapter glided away as 
rapidly as the ditting phantoms of a dream. Scarcely liad 
Louis the Twelfth received the unwelcome intelligence of Gen- 
salvo do Cordova’s refusal to obey the mandate of the Archduke- 
Philip, hefore he was astoiinded uith the tidings of the victory 
of Cerignola, the march on Naples, and the suiTender of that 
capital, ns well as of the greater part of the kingdom, following 
one another in breathless succession. It seemed as if the very 
means on which the French Idng had so confidently relied for 
calming the tempest had been the signal for awakening all its 
fury, and hringing it on Mr devoted head, ilortified and 
incensed at being made the dupe of what he deemed a per- 
fidious policy, he demanded an explanation of the arohdnke, 
who was still in Franco. The latter, vehemently protesting 
his own innocence, felt, or affected to feel, so sensibly the ridi- 
culous, and, as it appeared, dishonourable part played by him 
in. the transaction, that he was throwm into a severe illness, 
which confined him to his bed for several days.(l) 'Without 
delay, he ■wrote to the Spanish court in terms or bitter expostu- 
lation, urging the immodiate ratification of the treaty made 
pursuant to its orders, and an indemnification to France for its 
snbseq^uent violation. Such is the account given by the French 
historians. 

The Spanish rvTiters, on the other hand, say that, hefore the 
news of Gonsalvo’s successes reached Spain, King Ferdinand 
refused to confirm the treaty sent him by his soii-m-law, until 
it had undergone certain material modifications. If the Spanish 
monarch hesitated to approve the treaty in. the doubtful pos- 

(1) St, Gelais seema willing to accept Pliilip’s statement, and to oonsidei- 
the whole affair of the negotiation as “ one of Ferdinand’s old tricks,” 
” I’ancieime cautele tie celuy qiii en s^avoit bien faii'e d’autres.” — Hist.de 
Louys XII. p. 172 . 
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ture of his aflairs, he ivas little lUiely to do so when ho had tlio 
game entu'ely in his own hands. (1) 

He postponed an answer to Philip’s application, willing pro- 
hahly to .gain time for the Great Captain to streng-theu hiinsclf 
firmly in liis recent acquisitions. At length, after a cunsidor- 
ahle interval, ho dispatched an embassy to i’rance announcing 
his final determination never to ratify_ a treaty madp in con- 
tempt of his orders, and so clearly detrimental to his interests. 
Sj endeavoured, however, to gain further time hy spinning out 
the negotiation, holding np for this pinposa tho prospect of an 
ultimate accommodation, and suggesting the re-estahlishnient 
of his kinsman, tho xml'ortunato i'rederio, on the Neapolitan 
throne, as the host means of effecting it. The artiiiee, however, 
was too gro.ss even for tho credulous Louis j who peremptorily 
demanded of the ambassadors the instant and absolute ratifica- 
tion of the treaty, and, on their declaring it was beyond their 
powers, ordered them at oneo to Itu^vo his coiu’t. I had 
rather,” said he, “ suffer the loss of a Mngdom, which may 
perhaps ho retrieved, than the loss of hononi’, which never 
can.” A noble sentiment, but falling with no particular grace 
from the lips of Louis the Twelfth. (2) 

Tho whole of this blind tranfsaction is stated in so irreoon- 
eilahlo a manner by the historians of the different nations, that 
it is extremely difficult to draw anything like a probable narra-, 
tive out of them. The Spanish writers as.sert that tho public 
eoinmission of the archduke was controlled by strict private 
instructions ;(3) while the French, on tho other hand, are eitlior 
silent as to the latter, or represent them to havo heon ns broad 
and unlimited as his credentials. (4) If this bo true, tho nego- 
tiation must he admitted to exhibit, on the part of Ferdinand, 
as gross an example of political jugglery and falsehood as ever 
disgraced the annals of diplomacy.(5) 

(1) Idem, iil)i supra. — Gamier, Hist, de France, tom. v. p. 4lf). — Gaillard, 
Rivalitd, tom. iv. pp. 23S, 239.— Zurita, Anales, tom. v. lib. 5, cnp. 23. — 
Garibay, Compendio, tom. li. lib. 19 , cap. 15. — Ferreras, Hist. (I’Kspagiio, 
tom. viii. p. 233 . 

( 2 ) Gamier, Hist, de France, tom, v, p. saS.—Abarca^ Rcyca de Aragon, 
torn. ii. rey 30, cap. 13, sec. 3. — ^Guicciardini, Istoria, tom. i. p. 300, ed, lOiS. 
— Zurita, Anales, tom. v. lib. 5, cap. g. It Is arausine' to see with what 
iudu-stiy certain French writers, as Gaiilard and Varillas, are perpetually con- 
trasting the foi of Louis XII, with the tncchuficeta of Ferdinand, v.^hose 
secret intentions, even, are quoted in evidence of his hypocrisy, while the 
most objectionable acts of his rival seem to be abundimtly compensated by 
some fine sentiment lilcc that in the text. 

(3) Zurita, Hist, del Rey Hernando, tom. i. lib. 5, cap. 10. — Abarca, Reyes 
de Aragon, tom. ii. rey 30, cap. 13, sec. s.— Mariana, Hist, de Espafuv, torn. ii. 
pp. 690, 691. — Etal, 

(4) Seyssel, Hist, de Louys XII. p. 61 . — St. Gelois, Hist. deLouysXII. 
p. lyi.— Goiliard, Rivalite, tom, iv. p. 239 .— Gamier, Hist, de France, tom. v. 
p. 887.— D’Auton, Hist, de Louys XII, parts, chap. 32. 

(6) VarillaB regards Philip’s mission to France as a coj/p de maUre on tho 
part of Ferdinand, who thereby rid himself of a dangerous rival at home, 
nicely to contest his succession to Castile on Isabella’s death, while he em- 
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But it is altog&tbcT improbable, as I have before remarked, 
that a monarch so astute and habitually cautions should have 
intrusted nnlittiited authority, in so delicate a business, to a 
person vehose discretion, indepondent of bis known partiality 
for the French monareb, he held so lightly. It is inuoli more 
likely that ho limited, as is often done, the full powers com- 
mitted to Min in public, by private instructions of the most 
ejrplicit character ; and that the archduke was betrayed by hjs , 
own vanity, and perhaps ambition (for the treaty threiv tad 
immediate power into his own hands), into aiTangements un- 
waiTanted by the tenor of tb<:se instructions, (l) 

Ii this were the case, the propriety of Ferdinand’s condupt in 
refasiiig- the ratiiieation depends on. the que.5tion how far a 
sovereign is bound by the acts of a pknipotontiary who departs 
from his private instructions. Formerly, the question would 
seem to have been unsettled. Indeed, some of the most re- 
.spectable writer.s on pubhe law in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century maintain that such a departure would not 
justify the mineo in withholding his intihoation ; deciding 
thus, no donut, on prinoiplo.s of imtural equity, which appear 
to I’crjuire that a lu'iiioipal shquld be held reisponsiblo for the 
acts of an agent, coming within the scope of his powers,’ though 
at Vinianco with his secret orders, with which the other oon- 
traotiug party can have no acquaintance or coneern.(2) 

Tho inconvenience, however, arising from adopting a prin- 
ciple in political negotiation.s which must necessarily place the 
destinie.s of a whole nation in tho hands of a single individual, 
rash or ineoinpotcnC it may be, without the power of inter- 
ference or supervision on the part of a government, has led 

ployed that rival in outwitting Louis XIT. by a treaty which ho meant to dis- 
avow.— '‘Politique rte l^'errtmancl, liv. 1, pi>. i-iG — ISO.) Tlie first of these 
iniinitations is KUlficiently disproved by tlic fact that Pliilip quitted Spain in 
opposition to the pressing? remonstrances of the king, queen, and cortes, and 
to the general disgust of the whole nation, as is repeatedly stated by (-lornez, 
Mai'tyr, and otlier contempnravies. The second will he difficult to refute, and 
still bai-der to prove, as it rests on a man’s secret intentions^ IcnowTi only to 
himself. Such are the flimsy cobwebs of whicli this political dreanier’s 
tlicovies arc made. Truly chdieaitx cn Espagne. . 

(1) Mai't 3 rr, whose copious ■xsorrcspondcncc ■ftimishes the most valuable 
commentary, unquestionably, on the proceedings of this reigri, is pirovolciugiy 
reser\'ed in regard to this interesting matter. He contents himself with 
remarking, in one of his letters, that “ the Spaniards derided Philip’s nego- 
tiations asof no consequence, and indeed altogether preposterou-s, considering 
the attitude assumed by the nation at that very time for maintaining, its 
claims by the sword;” and he dismis.scs the stibjccf with a rellection that 
seems to rest the merits of the case niore on might than right ; ” Exltus, qui 
judex: cst rcrum mternus, loquatur. Nostri regno potiuntur inajori ex parte.” 
— (OpuG Epist. epist. 3.^>7.) This reserve of Martyr might he construed 
nnfavottvably for Ferdinand, were it notfor the freedom with whicli lie usually 
criticises whatever appe&rs really objectionabl eto Iiim in the measures of the 
government. 

( 2 ) Grotius, Do Jure Belli cfc Pacis, 15b. 2, cap. ll, see, 12 ; lib. 3, cap. 22, 

sec. 4.— Gentilis, He Jure Belli, lib. 3, cap. H, apuci Bynkershoek, Qutesfc 
Jui’is Publici, lib. 2 , cap. ?. ” • 
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to a different conelnsion m practice ; and it is now generally 
admitted by European writers, not merely that the exchange ot 
ratifioationa is essential to the validity of a treaty, hut that a 
government is not bound to ratify the doings of a minister who 
has transcended his private instructions. (1) 

But whatever be thought of Eerdinand’s good faith in the 
early stages of this husiness, there is no doubt that, at a later 
^riod, when his position was changed by the success of his 
arms in Italy, he sought only to amuse the Erenoh court with a 
show of negotiation, in order, as we have already intimated, to 
paralyse its operations and gain time for'seouring his conquests. 
The Erenoh writers inveigh loudly against this crafty and 
treacherous potioy ; and Louis the Twelfth gave vent to his 
own indignation in no very measured terms. But, however we 
may now regard it, it was in perfect accordance witli the 
triokish spirit of the age ; and the Erenoh king resigned all 
right of rebuking his antagonist on "this score, when he con- 
descended to become a party with him to the infamous partition, 
treaty, and still more when he so grossly violated it. He had 
voluntarily engaged with his Spanish rival in the game, and 
it afforded no good ground of complaint that he was the least 
adi'oit of the two. 

■While Ferdinand was thus triumphant in his sehemos of 
foreign policy and conquest, liis domestic life was clouded wdth 
the deepest anxiety, in consequence of the declining health of 
the queen, and the eccentric conduct of his daughter, tlie infanta 
■ Joanna. We have already seen the extravagant fondness with, 
which that princess, notmthstanding her occasional sallies of 
jealousy, doted on her young and handsome husband. (2) 
From the hour of his depaiture she had been plunged in the 
deepest dejection, sitting day and night with her oyos fixed on 
the groimd in uninterrupted silence, or broken only by occa- 
sional expressions^ of petulant discontent. She refused all 
consolation, tMnking only of rejoining her absent lord, and 
“ equally regardless,’’ says Martyr, who was then at the ooiirt, 
“ of herself, her future subjects, and her afflicted parents.”(3) 

On the 10th of March, 1503, she was delivered of her second 
son, who received the baptismal name of Ferdinand, in oom- 
pliment to his grandfather. (4) Ho change, however, took place 

(1) Byakershoek, Quaest. Juris Publici, lib. 2, cap. 7 — Mablj', Droit Piib- 
liquB, chap- 1.— Vattel, Droit dcs Gens, liv. 2, chap. 12.--Martews, Law of 
Nations, trans. book 2, chap. 1. Bynkershoek, tlie earliest of these wiitera, 
has discussed the question with an amplitude, perspicuity, and faii'iiess, 
unsurpassed hy any who have followed him. 

( 2 ) Philip is known in history by the title of the liancl.some,” implying; 
that he was, at least, quite as remarkable for his per.sonal qualities as his 
mental. 

(3) Opus Epist. epist. 253. — Feiveros, Hist. d’Espague, tom. Yiii. pp. 233— 
288.~“Gomez, De Rebus Gesti5,fol. 44. 

(4) Carbajal, Anales, MS. ano 1S03.— Gomez, dc Rebus Gestls, fol. 45, 4fi. 
He vfas bom at Alcala de Henares. Ximenes availed himself of this circum 
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ia tlic mind of the xinfoi-tunate mother, who from this time was 
wholly occupied with the project of returning’ to Flanders. An 
in-yitation to that effect, which she received from her hushand 
in the month of Noreraber, deienniaei her to undertake tbo 
journey, at all hazards, notwithstanding the afteotionate re- 
monstrances of the queen, who represented the impraetioability 
of traversing France, agitated, as it then '^vas, with all the 
hustle of warlike preparation, or of venturing hy sea at this 
inclement and stormy season. • 

One evening, while her mother was absent at Segovia, Joanna, 
whose residence was at Medina del Catapo, left her apartment 
in the castle, and .sallied out, though in dishabille, without, 
annoimeing her purpose to any of her attendants. They fol-; 
lowed, however, and used evei-y argument and entreaty to' 
prevail on her to return, at least for the night, but without’ 
effect ; until the bishop of Burgos, who had charge of her house-' 
hold, finding every other means ineffectual, was compelled to' 
close the castle gates, ifi order to prevent her departure. 

The princess, thus thwarted in her purpose, gave way to the 
most violent indignation. She menaced the attendants with 
her utmost vengeance for their disobedience, and, taking her 
station on the barrier, she obstinately refused to re-enter the 
castle, or oven to put on any additional clothing, but remained 
cold and shivering on the spot till the following morning. The 
good bishop, sorely embarrassed by the dilemma to which he 
found himself reduced, of offending the queen by complying 
■with the mad humour of the princess, or the latter still more 
hy resisting it, dispatched an express in all h’aste to Isabella, 
acquainting’ her with the atfau’, and begging instructions how 
to proceed. 

The queen, who was staying, as has been said, at Segovia, 
about forty miles distant, alarmed at the intelligence, sent the’ 
king’s cousin, the admiral Henriquez, together with the arch- 
bishop of Toledo, at once to Medina, and prepared to follow as 
fast as the feeble state of her health would permit. The efforts 
of these eminent persons, however, were not much more suc- 
cessful than those of the bishop. All they could obtain from 
Joanna was, that she would retire to a miserable Idtehen in. 
the neighbourhood during the night; while she persisted in. 
taking her station on the harrier as soon as it was light, and 
continued there, i-mmovahle as a statue, the whole day. In 
this deplorable state she was found by the queen on her arrival ; 
and it was not -wi-thout great difficulty that the latter, with 
all the deference habitually paid her hy her da,ughter, sue- 


stance to ottain from Isabella a permanent exemption from taxes for liis 
favourite city, which his princely patronage was fast raising up to contest the 
palm of literary precedence •\vith Salamanca, the ancient “Athens of Spain.” 
The citizens of the place long preseiTed, and still preserve, for aught I hno'w, 
the cradle of the royal infant, in token of their gratitude.— Robles, Vida de 
Xiraenez, p. 127. 
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Deeded in. perauading lier torcturn to her own apartments in 
the castle. Tlic.se were the first unequivocal symptoms of that 
hereditai’y taint of insanity which had clouded the latter days 
of Isabella’s mother, and which, with a few brief intervals, 
was to shod a deeper gloom over the long-protracted existence 
of her unfortunate danghter.(l) 

The Bonvietion of this sad infii-mity of the princess gave a 
shock to the unhappy mother soai-eely less than that which 
sh^iad formerly been called to endure in the death of her 
children. The sorrows, over which _ time had had , so little 
power, were opened afresh hy a CEilamity which naturally Idled 
her with the most gloomy forehodings for the fate of her people, 
whose welfare was to he committed to such incompetent hands. 
These domestic griefs were still further swelled at this time by 
the death of two of her ancient friends and oouusellovs, .Tuan 
Chacon, adelantado of Mm’cia,(2) and Gntierre de Ciirdenas, 
grand commander of Leon.(3)^ They had attached themselves 
to Isabella in the early part of her life, 'Vvlicn her fortunes were 
still imder a cloud ; and they aftcrwwds reaped the requital of 
their services in such ample honours and emolmsents as royal 
gratitude could bestow, and in the full enjoyment of her confi- 
dence, to which theii’ steady devotion to her iutere.stfj woU 
entitled them. (4) 

But neither the domestic troubles wliioh pressed so heavily 
on Isabella’s heart, nor tho rapidly declining state of her own 
health, had power to blunt the energies of her mind, or lessen 
the vigilance with which she watched over the interests of her 
people. A. romarkahlc proof of this was given in tho autumn of 
the present year, 1.503, when the country was menaced with an 
invasion from Franco. 

Cl) Peter Martyi', Opus Epiat. epist. — Ziirita, Hist, del Roy Hcrnmido, 

tom. i. lib. .'j, cap. fiO. — Gomez, de Hcuus Ge-Stia, fol. 40. 

(2) “Espejo de bondad,” mirror of virtue, Us Oviedo iitylcs tlii;; cavalier. 
He was' always much reijavdcrt by the sovereigns, and the Incmtivci post of 
(jo?iiiic!ar ma^/or, which be filled lor many years, enabled him to acquire au 
immense estate, oU,0iK] ducats a year, without imputation on his iioncst>'. — 
Quinciiag-eiias, liJS. bat. 1, quinc. 2, dial. 2. 

(3) The name of this carrdicr, as well as that of his cousin Alonso dc 
Cardenas, grand master of St. Jame.^, have become familiar to iio in the 
Granadine war. If Don Gutierre raatle a le.ss brilliant ligure than the latter, 
he acquired, by meatis of his intimacy with the sovereigns, and Ids ijcr.sonul 
qualities, as great weight in the royal councils as any subject in the kingdom. 

Nothing of any iniportaiicc,*’ says Oviedo, was done without his advice.” 
He was raised to the important posts of comendador do Leon, and coiitiidor 
mayof, which last, in the wfirds f>f the same author, '‘made its possessor 
a second Icing over the public ti'casury.” Ho lelt large estates, and more than 
five thousand vassals. His eldest son was created duke of Maqueda.— Quin- 
cuagenas, MS. bat. i, qninc. 2, iliaL 1 . — Col. de Ced. tom. v. No. 182 . 

(4) Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. cpist. 235, — Goraez, Dc Rebus Gestis, fol. 4.'3. — 
For some further account of these individuals, sec the note in p. 221 of vol. i. 
HartsT thus paue^rises the queen’s fortitude under her accumulated sor- 
rows. “Sentit, licet coiistantiKsima sit, et Kuqra fceminani pruden.s, has 
alapas fortunm srevientis regina, ita conenssa fiuctibus unrtique, veluti vasta 
rupes, maris in medio.”— Opus Epist. loc. cit 
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Tlie wiiole Freneli niitimi had shared, the iadignatiou of Louis 
the Twelfth at the mortifying result of his enterprise against 
Kaples ; and it answered liis call for supplies so promptly and 
liberally, that, in. a few months after the defeat of Cerignola, ho 
was able to resume operations on a more formidahle soalo than 
Ifranco had vdtnessed for centuiies. Thxeo large armies were 
raised ; one to retrieye affairs in Italy ; a .second to penetrate 
into Spain by the way of Fontarahia ; and a third to cross into 
Itoussillon, and get_ po.ssession of the strong post of Salsas, -iSS 
hey of the mountain-passes in that nmirter. Two tleet.'i v/ere 
also equipped in the ports of Genoa and ^llar.soiUe.s, the latter of 
which was to support the invasion of llouasillon by a descont 
on the_ coast of Catalonia. Theso various corp.s were intended 
to act in concert, and thus, by one grand .simultaneous move- 
melit, iSpain was to he 'assailed on three several points of her 
territory. The results did not eorrospoad with themagniii- 
eence of the apparatus.^) 

Tlie army destined to march on Fontarabia was pdacofl under 
the oonimand of Alan d’Albret, father of the Mng of Navarre, 
along the frontiers of whose donainions its route neoossarilylay. 
Ferdinand had assured himself of the fuvom‘.able dispositions of 
this prince, tho situation of whoso Idngdoin, more than its 
strength, made his friendship important; and the lord d’Al- 
hret, whether from a dhect imdorstanding with the Spanish 
monarch,^ or fearfal of tho oonsequenees which might result ^ 
Ms son from the hostility of tho latter, detained the forces 
iatruisted to him so long among tho bleak and barren fastnesses 
of the mountains, that at length, exhausted by fatiguo and 
■want of food, the army melted away without oven reaching the 
enemy’s borders. (2) 

The force directed against Iloussillon was of a more formi- 
dahle oharaetor. It was commanded by tho marfechal do llieux, 
a bravo and experionoed officer, though much broken by age 
and bodily infcniities. It amounted to more than twenty 
thousand men. Its strength, however, lay chiefly in its num- 
hors. It was, with the exception of a few thousand lansque- 
nets under IVilliam do la AIai’ck,(3) made up of tho arriere-ban 

(1) Gamier, Hist, de France, tom. v. pp. 405, 406. — Ferreras, Hist. cl’Es- 
pa^ne, tom. viii. pp. 235— 238.— Guicciarrtmi, Istoria, tom. 1. pp. 300, 301.— 
Memoires de La TruraoUlc, chap. 19 , apudPetitot, Collection dea Memoirea, 
tom. xiv. 

(2j Aieson, Aunales do Navarra, tom. v. pp. 1 10—112. ITie ting of Navarro 
promised to oppose the passage of the I^nch, if attempted, through Lis 
dominions; and, in order to obviate any distrust on the part of Ferdinand, 
sent his daughter Margaret to reside at the court of Castile, as a pledge lor 
Wb iidelity.-'-T’earrerRS, Hist. d’Fspagne, tom. viii. p. 233. 

(3) Younger brother of Robert, third duke of Uouillon (D’Aiiton, Hist, de 
Louys XII. part 2, pp. 103, 180), The rewler will not confound him with his 
namesake, the famous “hoar of Ardennes,”— more familiar to us novr in the 
page.s of roiumicc than histoiy,— who perished ignominiously some twenty 
years before this period, in M84, not in fight, but by the Imiids of the common 
executioner at Utrecht.— Huelos, Hist, de XiOida XI. tom. ii. p. ayo. 
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of tlie kingdom, and the xmdisoiplined militia from tke great 
toTvns of Langnedoo. 'With this numerous array the S'renoh 
marshal entered Itoussillon without opposition, and sat down 
before Salsas on tho 16th of September, 1503. 

The old oa.stle of Salsas, which had been carried without 
much difficulty by the French in the preceding war, had been 
put in a defensible condition at the commencement of the 
present, under the superintendenee of Pedro Navarro, although 
repairs were not yet wholly completed. Ferdinand, on the 
approach of the enemy, had thrown a thousand picked men 
into the place, which was well vietnallad and provided for a 
siege ; while a corps of six thousand was placed under his 
cousin, Don Frederic de Toledo, duke of Alva, with orders to 
take up a position in the neighbourhood, where he might watch 
the movements of the enemy, and annoy him as far as possible 
by cutting off his supplies, (i) 

Ferdinand, in the mean while, lost no,time in enforcing levies 
throughout the kingdom, with which he might advance to the 
relief of the beleaguered fortress. While thus oocupied, he 
received such accounts of the queen’s indisposition as mduoed. 
him to quit Aragon, where he then was, and hasten by rapid 
iourneys to Castile. The accounts were probably exaggerated, 
he found no cause for immediate alarm on his arrival j and 
Isa'bella, ever ready to sacrifice her own inclinations to the 
public weal, persuaded him to return to tho scene of operations, 
where his presence at this juncture was so important. For- 
getting hor illness, sho made the most unwearied efforts for 
assem'bling troops without delay to support her husband. The 
grand constable of Castile was commissioned to raise levies 
through every part of the kingdom, and the principal nobility 
flocked in with their retainers from the farthest provinoas, all 
eager to obey the call of their beloved mistress. Thus strength- 
ened, Ferdinand, whose head-quaj'ters were established at 
Girona, saw himself in less than a month in possession of a 
force which, including the supplies of Aragon, amounted to ten 
or twelve thousand horse, and three or four times that number 
of foot. He no longer delayed his march, and about the middle 
of October put his army in motion, proposing to effect a junc- 
tion with the diffie of Alva, then lying before Perpignan, at a 
few leagues’ distance from Salsas. (2) 

(1) Gnnzalo Ayora, Capital! de la Gttardia Real, Cartas al Rey Don Fer- 
nando (Madrid, 1781), carta 8.— Aleson, Annales de Navarra, tom. v. pp. ns, 
113.— Gamier, Hist, de France, tom. v. p. 407. — Zurita, Anales, tom. v. lib. 5, 
cap. 51. — Abarca, Reyes de Aragron, tom. ii. rey .30, cap. 13, sec. ii. 

(2) Gonzalo Ayora, Cartas, cap. 9. — ^Zurita, Anales, ubi supra. — Bernaldea, 
Reyes OaMUcos, MS. cap. 197, 198.— Carbajal, Anales, MS, afio 1503.— San- 
doval, Hist, del Emp, Carlos V. tom, i. p, 8. — Col, de Cedulas, tom. i. No, 97. 
The most authentic account of the sie^ of Salsas is to lie found in the cor- 
respondence of Gonzalo Ayora, dated in the Spanish camp. Tins individual, 
eQualiy eminent in letters and arms, filled the dissimilar posts of captain of the 
royal guard and historiographer of the crown. He seived in the army at this 
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Isabella, who W'as at Seg’ovia, was made aoiiuaiated by regular 
expresses with c-Yery movament of tbe army. She no sooner 
learned ita departure from. Girona than she was dlied with dia- 
(juietude at the prospect of a speedy encounter with the enemy, 
whose defeat, whatever glory it might reflect on her own arms, 
conld be purchased only at the expense of Christian blood. She 
wrote in earnest terms to her husband, raqnesting him not to 
drive his enemies to despair by closing ^ their retreat to their 
own land, but to leave vengeance to Him to whom alonc'^it 
belonged. She passed her days, together with her whole house- 
hold, in fasting and continnol prayer ; and, in the fervour of 
her pious zeal, personally visited the several religions houses 
of the city, distributing alms among their holy inmates, and 
imploring them humbly to supplicate the Almighty to avert the 
impending calamity.(l) 

The prayers of the devout queen and her court found favoxir 
with Heaven. (2) Kin" Perdinand reached Perpignan on the 
19th of October ; and oh that same night the Prench marshal, 
linding liimself unequal to the rencontre with the oomhined 
forces of Spain, broke up his camp, and, setting fire to his 
tents, began his retreat towards the frontier, having consumed 
nearly six weeks sinoefirst opening trenches, i’erdinand pressed 
close on Ms iljdng enemy, whose rear sustained some annoyance 
from the ^anish ginetes, in its passage through tho defiles of the 
sierras. The retreat, however, was conducted in too good order 
to allow any material loss to be, inflicted on the French, who 
succeeded at length in sheltering themselves under tho cannon 
of Harbonne, up to which place they were pursued by their vic- 
torious foe. Several places on the frontier, as leocate, Palme, 
Sigean, Hoquefort, and others, were abandonedto the Spaniards, 
who pillaged them of whatever was worth carrying on ; witli- 
out anyvlolenoe, however, to the persons of tho inhabitants, 
whom, as a Christian population, if we are to believe Martyr, 
Ferdinand refused even to make prisoners. (3) 

Uttie, and was present at all its operations. — Pref. ad Cartas de Ayora ; and 
Nig. Anfeonio, Bibl. Nov. tom. i, p, S.’JJ. 

(1) Peter Martyr, Opus Epist, eplst. 2ff3. The loyal captam Ayora shows 
little of this Christian vein. He concludes one of his letters with praying-, 
no doubt most sincerely, “ that.the Almighty would be pleased to infuse less 
benevolence into the hearts of the sovereigiis, and incite them to chastise and 
humble the proud French, and strip them of their ill-gotten posse.ssions, which, 
however repugnant to their own godly inclinations, -^vonld tend greatly to re- 
tdenish their cofTers, as well as those of their faithful and loving subjects.’*— 
See this graceless petition in his Cartas, carta, g, p. iiC. 

(2) “ Exau^vit igitur sanctee rcginiB religiosorunniae ac virg^uum preces 
summus Altitonans.” (Peter Martyr, Opus Epfet cpist. 203.J The lecU'ned 
Theban, borrows an epithet more familiar to Greek and Roman, than to Chris- 
tian ears. 

(3) Znrita, Hist. del.Rey Hemiuido, tom. i. lib. 5, cap. 54.— Abarca, Reyes dc 
Aragon, tom. ii. rey StJ, cap. is, sec, 11,—Pcter Martyr, Opus Epist. cpist. 2 U, 
— Carbajal, Anales, MS. ano 1503.— Bemaldcz, Reyes CatClicos, MS. cap. 198.— 
-Gamier, Hist, cte France, tom. v, pp. 408, -iOp.— Gonzalo Ayora, Cartas, carta 
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Tlie Spanisli monaroli made no attempt to retain these acqui- 
sitions ; but, having dismantled some of the towns which offered 
most resistance, returned loaded with the spoils of viotory to 
his own dominions. " Had he been as good a general as he 
was a statesman,” says a Spanish historian, ” he might have 
penetrated to the oontro of Jfranee.” (1) Ferdinand, however, 
was too prudent to attempt conquests which could only he 
maintained, if maintained at all, at an infinite expense of blood 
3ad troasnro. He had sufficiently yindioated his honour hy 
meeting his foe so promptly, and driving him. triumphantly over 
the border ; and he preferred, like a eautious prince, not to risk 
all he had gained hy attempting more, kit to employ his pre- 
sent .successes as a vantage-ground for entering on negotiation, in 
which at all times he placed more reliance than on the sword. 

In this, his good star stUl further favoui’ed him. The armada, 
equipped at so much cost by the French king at 'JIarseilles, had 
no sooner put to sea, than it was assaijpd by furious tempests, 
and so far crippled, that it was obliged to retiu’n to port without 
even effecting a descent on the Spanish eoast. 

These aecu'mulated disaster so disheartened Louis the Twelfth, 
that he consented to enter into negotiations for a suspension of 
hostilities ; and an armistice was finally arranged, through the 
mediation of his pensioner Frederic, ex-king of Haplos, between 
the hostile raomirohs. It extended only to their hereditary 
dominions ; Italy and tho circumjacent sea-s being still loft open 
as a common arena, on which tho rival parties might moot, and 
settle thoir rospeotivc titles hy tho sword. Tlii-s truce, first 
eonolnded for five months, was subsequently prolonged to tlu’co 
years. It gave Ferdinand what he most needed, leisure, and 
means to provide for tho security of his Italian possossiou.s, on 
which the dark storm of war was soon to burst with leiiibld 
fury. (2) 

11 .— Oviedn, QuiriRua^c-naF, -‘IS. dial, de Dozn. Peter Mnrtyr i^ocms tn have 
Rliai’cd iiuriff of I^abell.Vf; scmplc.s iu regard to bringing the eneuiy ro hp.ttie 
Oil the contrary, he mdulges in a most qneruloiis strain of sarcasm asalusl; tho 
Catholic king for his remissness iu this “Quiu-e clncescentG die 

iiioniti nostri de Gallornm disecssu ad eos, at scro, cuncoriMrnnt;. ilex Per 
piniaiii agebat, ad millin, passunm sex non brevia, nti iio-sti. Proptcroa sero id 
actum, yenit concitato enrsu, at sero. A(l hostos itur, at sero. Cerniiiit hos- 
tium acies, at sero, at a longe. Dlatabanc jam milliaria circiter Ergo 

sero Phryges sapucrunt. Ciijus licec culim, tu scrutator aliunde j inea cst, si 
nescis. Maximam derlit ea dies, qum cst, si nescis, calendai’iim Novembrium 
eexta, Hispaiibj igaominiam, et aiiqutmelo iacturam illis pariet coUacluyman- 
dam.”— Letter to the cardinal of Santa Cruz, eplst, 262 . 

(1) Aleson, Aannlcs de Navarra, tom. v. p, 113. Oviedo, \7ho mis present 
in this campaign, seems to have been of the same opinion. At least he says, 
“ If the king* had pur.sned vigorously, not a Frenchman would have lived to 

S hack the tidings of defeat to his own. land.” If wc are to believe him, 
land desisted from the pursuit at the earnest entreaty of Bishop Deza, 
his confessor.— Qumcuageiias, MS. 

(2) Zurlta, Anale.s', tom. v. lib. 5, cap. 55.— Aborca, Reyes deAragon,. tom. U. 
rey so, cap. is, sec. li.— Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. cpist. 264 . — ^Lanuza, His- 
torias, tom. i, cap. 17 .— Garibay, Compendio, tom. ii. lib. 19 , cap. Id.— Machia- 
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Tlio tmfoi'tunato Frederic, yiiio had hec-n drawn fi-om his 
ohsoiuity to talce pai't in these negotiations, died in the following 
year. It is singular that the last act of his political life 
should have heen to mediate a peace between the dominions of 
two monarelis who had Tmited to strip him of Ms own. 

Tho results of this campaign were as honourable to Spain as 
they were disastrous and humiliating- to Louis the Twielfth, 
who had seen his arms hniflud on every point, and all his 
mighty apparatus of fleets and armies dissolved, as if by t-’jJ-" 
chantment, in les.s time than it had hcen preparing. The 
immediate success of Spain may no doubt be ascribed, in a eon- 
.siderahio degree, to the improved organisation and thorough 
diseiplino introduced by the sovereigns into the national militia 
at the eloso of the Moorish war, without which it w-ould have 
heen scarcely possible to concentrate so promptly on a distant 
point .such large masses of men, all well erinipped and trained 
lbs active servios. So,soonwas the nation called to feel tho 
effect of these wise provisions. 

But the results of the campaign are, after all, less worthy of 
notice as indicating the rcsoureer. of the country, than as evi- 
dence of a pervading patriotic feeling, which could alone malic 
these iTjsonrces available. Instead of the narrow local jealousies 
which had so long estranged the people of tho separate pro- 
vinoes, o.nd more c-.spociaIly those of the rival states of Aragon 
and Oastilo, from one another, there had heen gradually raised 
up a cowiuon national sentiment, lilio that knitting together 
the eonstituent parts of one great commonwealth. At tho iinst 
alarm of invasion on tho frontier of Aragon, tho wirolo h.vtent of 
the sifitor kingdom, from the green valleys of thi; Guadalcjuivir 
up to the rooky fastnesses of the Asturias, responded to tho call,, 
as to that of a common country, sending lorth, as wo have seen, ^ 
its swarms of warriors to repel the foe, and roll back the tide of 
war upon h.i.i own land. ’IVh.ai a contrast did all t}ii.>s present to 
the cold and pansiiuonions hand with which the nation, thii-fcy, 
years before-, dealt oixt its supplies to King John the Seeona, 
Ferdinand’s father, whenhe was left to cope single-handed with 
tho whole pov.'er of France in this very quarter of Eoussillon. 
Such was the cousc-qiienco of the glorious 'anion, which brought 
together the petty and hitherto discordant tribes of the Penin- 
sula under the same i-ido ; and, by creating common iuter&sts 
and an harmonious principle of action, was .silently preparing 
them fur eoastitiiting one great nation — one and indivisible, as 
iatended by nature. 


TcHi, Lcg'aKione Prlroa a Roma, let, sr, Iklons, Vaxillas notices as the weak 
aide of Louis XII. “ ime demangeaison de faJre la paix ^ contre dont 

il f at travaille durant tcnite sa vie.” (Politique de Fei'dinaiid, liv. i,p. 118.1 
A statesman shrewder than Varilias, De Retz, furnishes, perhaps, the best key 
to this policy, m the remark, “Les gens foibles ne plient jamais qimud ila le 
doivent.” 
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Those who have not themselves had occasion to purs\ie liistorical inquiries, 
will scarcely imagine on what loose grounds the greater part of the nairative 
is to he built. With the exception of a few leading outlines, there is such a 
mass of inconsistency and contradiction in. the details, even of contemporaries, 
that it seems almost as Impeless to seize the time aspect of any particular age 
as it would be to transfer to the canvas a faithful likeness of an individual from 
a descrii)tion simp^' of his prominent features. 

Much of the dimculty might seem to ho removed, now that we are on the 
luminous and beaten track of Italian history •, but, in fact, the vision is rather 
dazzled than assisted by the numerous cross ligiits throw over the path, and 
infinitely various points of view frcmi which cveiy object is contemplated. 
Besides the local and party prejudices which we had to encountei* in the con- 
temporary Spanish historians, we have now a host of national prejudices, not 
less unfavourable to truth j while tHe remoteness of the scene of action neccs- 
sarily begets a thousand additional inacciu-acies in the gossiping and credulous 
chroniclers of France and Spain. 

The mode in which public negotiations were conducted at this period inter- 
poses stiU further embarrassments in mu’ search after truth. They were 
regarded as the personal concerns of the sovereign, in which the nation at large 
had no right to interfere. They were settled, like the rest of his private affairs, 
under his own eye, without the participation of any other branch of the govern- 
ment. Tlxey were shrouded, therefore, under an. impenetrable secrecy, which 
pemiitted such results only to emerge into light as suited the monarch. Even 
these Te.sults cannot be relied on lis furnishing the time key to the intentions of 
the pai'ties. Tlie science of the cabinet, as then practised, authorised sucli a 
system of artifice and shameless duplicity as gi’eatly impaired the credit of those 
official documents which we are accustomed to regard as the surestfoundatioas 
ofhistoty. 

nie only records which we can receive with full confidence are the private 
con'espoTulence of contemporaries, which, from its very nature, is exempt from 
most of the restraints and affectations incident more or less to evety work 
destined for the public eye. Suchcommunications, indeed, comelike the voice 
of departed years; and when, as in Martyr’s case, theyproceedfromonewhose 
acuteness is combined with singular opportunities for observation, they arc 
of inestim&le value. Instead of e.xposing to us only the results, they lay open 
the interior workings of the machinery, and wc enter into all the shifting 
doubts, passions, and purposes which agitate the minds of the actors. Unfor- 
tunately, the chain of correspondence here, as in similar cases, when not origi- 
nally designed for historical uses, necessarily suffers from occasional break.s 
and interruptions. The scattered gleams which arc thrown over tlie mos t promi- 
nent points, however, shed so strong a light, as materially to aid us in groping, 
our way through the darker and more perplexed passages of the story. 

The obscurity which hang.s over the period has not been dispelled by those 
modern writers, who, like Varillas in his well-known work, “Politique de 
Ferdinand le Catholiquo,” affect to treat the subject philosophically, paying less 
attention to facts than to their causes and consequences. These Ingenious 
pensona, seldom willing to take things as they find them, seem to think that 
tinitU is only to be reached by delving deep bekiw the surface. In this search 
after more profound causes of action, they reject whatever is natural and 
obvious. They are inexhaustible in conjectures and fine-spun conclusions, 
inferring quite as much from what is not said or done, as from what i.s. In 
short, they put the reader as completely in possession of their hero’s thoughts, 
on all occasions, as aaxy professed romance writer woxild vcntui’c to do. All 
this may be very agreeable, and to persons of easy faith very satisfactoiy •, but 
it is not bistoiy, and may well remind us of the astonishment' somewhere 
esixressed by Cardinal de Retz, at the assurance of those who, at a distance 
from the scene of action, pretended to lay open all the secret springs of policy, 
of which he himself, though a principal party, was ignorant. 

No iirince, on the whole, has suffered more from these unwarrantable liberties 
than Ferdinand the Catliolic. His reputation for sluewd policy suggests a 
ready key to whatever is mysterious and otherwise inexplicable in his govern- ' 
ment; while it puts ^vriters like Gaillax’d and Varillas constantly on the scent 
after the most secret and subtile sources of action, as if there were always 
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:-oinethiiig’ moru to Le detected than readily meets the eye. Instead of judging 
him by the general rules of human conduct, everything is referred to deep-laid 
•stratagem ; no allowance is made for the ordinary disturbing forces, the pas- 
‘iious and casualties of life 3 every action proceeds with the same -wary colca- 
lation that regulates the moves upon a chess-board; and thus a character of 
consummate artifice is built up, not only unsnpiM)i*ted by historical evidence, 
in manifest cotitradietion to the principles of our nature. The part of our 
tnrbject embraced in the present chapter has long been debatable ground 
between the French and Spanish historians; and the obscurity which hangs 
over it has furnished an ample range for speculation to the class of writers 
above ullurlcd to, wiiich they have not failed to improve. ' ~ 


CHAPTER Xiy. 

ITALIAN irARS.—CONLlTION OP ITALT- — FRENCH AND SPANISH 
THE GATaGXIANO. 


1503. 

Alelancholy State of Italy— Great Preparations of Louis— Gonsalvo repulsed 
before Gaeta— Armies on the Garjgliano— Bloody Passage of the Bridge— 
.Anxious Expectation of Italy— Critical Situation of tlie Spaniards— Gon- 
Halvo*s Resolution— Heroism of Paredes and Bayard. 

W E must now turn our eyes towards Italy, where the sounds of 
war, which had lately died away, were again heard in voider 
disaonanoe than ever. Our attention, hitherto, has been too 
oxolusively directed to mere military manceuvres, to allow us 
to dwell much on the condition of this unhappy land. The 
dreary progress of our story, over fields of blood and battle, 
might naturally dispose the imagination to lay the scene of 
action in some rude and savage age ; an age at best, of feudal 
heroism, -when the energies oftbe soul cotJd be roused only by 
the fierce din of war. 

Fai- otherwise, however ; the tents of the hostile armie.s ware 
now pitched in the bosom of the most lovely and cultivated 
regions of the globe, inhabited by a people who had carried 
the various arts of poEcy and social life to a degree of excel- 
lonoe elsewhere nnlmowii ; whose natiu’al resources had been 
augmented by all the appliances of ingenuity and industry ; 
whose cities were crowded with magnificent and costly works 
of public utility ; into whose ports every wind that blew wafted 
the rich freights of distant climes; whose thousand HUs 
were covered to their very tops with the golden labours of the 
husbantlman ; and whose intellectual development showed 
itself not only in a liberal scholarship far outstripping that of 
their contemporaries, but in works of imagination, and of ele- 
gant art more particularly, which rivalled the host days of 
antiquity. The period before us, indeed, the commencement of 

ii. 
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the sixteenth eentiUTi was that of thoir moridian spleadoui* 
Trhen Italian genius, breaking through the cloud which had tem- 
porarily obscui'ecl its early dawn, shone out iu full edulgenee ; 
ibr wo are now touching on. the age of Machiavelli, Ariosto, 
and Michael Angelo, — the golden age of Leo the Tenth. 

It is impossible, even at this distance of time, to contemplate 
without feelings of sadness the fate of such a country, thus sttd- 
— 4cn1y converted into an arena for the bloody exhibitions of the 
gladiators of Eiu’ope ; to behold her trodden iraderfoot by the 
very nations on whom she had freely poured the light of civili- 
sation j to see the fierce soldiery of Europe, from the Danube to 
the Tagus, sweeping like au anny of looustfi over her fields, 
defiling her pleasant places, and raising the shout of battle, or 
of brutal triumph, under the shadow of those monuments of 
genius which have been the delight and despair of suooGodiug 
ages. It was the old story of the Goths and Vandals acted over 
again. Those nioro refined arts of tips cabinet on which the 
Italians were accustomed to rely, much more than on the sword, 
in their disputes with one another, were of no avail against 
these rude invaders, whose strong arm easily broke through the 
EuWle webs of policy which entangled the movements of less 
formidable adversaries. It was the triumph of brute force over 
civilisation, — one of the most humiliating lessons by which Pro- 
vidoneo has seen fit to rebulce the pride of human inteUeot.(l) 
The fate of Italy inculcates a most important lesson. With 
‘all this outward showof prosperity, her political institutions had 
gradually lost the vital principle which could alone give them 
stability or real value. The forms of freedom, indeed, in most 
instances, had sunk under the usurpation of some aspiring 
chief. Everywhere patriotism was lost iu the most intense 
seltishuess. Moral principle was at as low an obb in private as 
in public life. The hands, which shed their liberal patronage 
over genius and learning, wore too often rod with blood. The 
courtly precincts, which seemed the favourite haunt of the 

(1) “ O jitla El cara al del del mondo jiarte, 

Che I’acQua eigne, e *1 sasso oiTido serm ; 

0 lieta BDpra ogn’ ultra e tlolce terra, 

Che *1 superbo Appcimm segna e dipartc : 

Che val omal, se ’1 buon popol (U Marte 
Ti lascib del mar doiuia e de la terra? 

Le genti a to giik sen'e, or ti tlan guerra, 

E pongon man ne Ic tue treccie apavte. 

Lasso i ni: maiica de* tuoi hgli ancora, 

Chi le plh strane a te cblamando iusieme 
La spoda sua nel tuo bd. corpo adopre. 

Or son Queste siraiK a 1* antich’ opro ? 

O p'ur cost pietate e Dio a’onora ? 

Ahi secol duro, .ahi tralignato aerac.” 

Bembo, Rime, Son. 108. 

This exquisite little lyric, inferior to none other wliich. had appeared on the 
same subject since the Italia mia** of Petrarch, was composed by Bembo at 
the period of which we are treating;. 
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Muses, were too oftea the EpieiirGan sty of brutisk sensuality; 
•whiio'the bead of tbo cburob itself, whose station, exalted over 
that of every worldly potentate, should have raised him at least 
above their grosser vices, was sunk ia the foidost corruptions 
that debase poor human nature. Was it siuprieing then, that 
the tree, thus cankered at heart, with all the goodly show 
of blossom.? on its branches, should have fallen before the 
blast, rvhioh now descended in such pitile,ss fury from thg, 
mountains ? 

Had there been an invigorating national feeling, any com- 
inon prinoiple of coalition among the Italian states ; •had they, 
in short, been true to themselves, they possessed abimdant 
resources in their wealth, talent, and superior science, to have 
shielded their soil from violation. Unfortunately, while the 
other European states had been augmenting their strength 
incalculably by the consolidation of their scattered fragments 
into one whole, those ijf Italy, in the absence of .some groat 
central point round which to rally, had grown more and more 
confirmed in their original disunion. Thus, without concert in 
action, and destitute of the vivifying impulse of patriotic senti- 
ment, they were delivered up to be the spoil and mookery of 
nations, whom in their proud language they still despised as 
barbarians ; an impressive example of the impotenoe of human 
genius, and of the instability of human institutions, however 
excellent in themselves, when unsustained by public and private 
vh'tue.(l) _ * 

The great powers who had now entered the lists, created 
entii'ely new interests in Italy, which broke up the old political 
combinations. The conquest of Milan enabled France to assume 
a decided control over the affairs of the country. _ Her recent 
reverses in liax)le.s, however, had greatly loosened this authority ; 
although Florenoo and other neighbouring states which lay 
under her colossal shadow, stiU remained true to her. Venice 
with her nsnal crafty policy, kept aloof, maintaining a position 
of neutrality between the belligerents, each of whom made the 
most pressing efforts to secure so formidable an ally. She had, 
however, long since entertained a deep distrust of her E'renoh 
neighbour ; and although she would enter into no public en- 

g agements, she gave the Spanish minister every assurance of her 
■iendly disposition towards his govermnent.(2) She intimated 

(Ij The phflosojhic MaohiavelU disoemed the true cau.'ses of the calamities, 

!u the corruptions of his country j -which he has exposed, -with more than his 
usual boldness and bitterness of sarcasm, ia the seventh book of Ills “Acte 
della Guerra.” 

(2) Lorenzo Suax-ez cle la Vega filled the post of minister afc the republic 
tliu-iug the -whole of the -war. His loiig^ contmaance in the office at so critical 
a perincl, under so a sovereign as Ferdinand, is sufficient -warrant for 

his ability. Peter Martyr, while he admits his talents, makes some olyections 
to ilia appointment, on the grround of liis want of scholarship. “ Ncc placet 
quod hunc elegeritis hac tempestate. Mali^sem namque virum, qui Latinam 
oalleret, vel saltern inteliigerefc, liiiguami hlc tantum, suant patriam verna- 
P 2 
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tMs still more unequivocally by the supplies she had allowed her 
citizens to oarrj^into Ba.rletta during the late campaign, and by 
other indirect aid of a similar nature during the present j for all 
which she was one day to be called to a heavy reokoning by her 
enemies. 

The disposition of the papal court towards the French 
monaroh was still less favourable ; and it took no pains to eon- 
^al this after his reverses in Naples. Soon after the defeat of 
Cerignola, it entered into con'espondenee with Gonsalvo de 
Cordova ; and although Alexander the Sixth refused to break 
openly with France, and sign a treaty with the Spanish sove- 
reigns, be pledged himself to do so on the reduction of Gaeta. In 
the mean time, he freely allowed the Great Captain to raise 
such levies as he could in Rome, before the very eyes of the 
.French ambassador. So little had the immense oonoessions of 
Louis, including those of principle and honour, availed to secure 
the fidelity of tliis treacherous mly.(l) ,, 

With the emperor Maximilian, notwithstanding repeated 
treaties, he was scarcely on better terms. That prinoe was eon- 
neoted with Spain by the matrimonial aJlianoes of his family, 
and no less averse to France from personal feeling, which, with 
the majority of nainds, operates more powerfully than motives 
of state policy. He had, moreover, always regarded the ooou- 
pation of Milan by the latter as an infringement, in some 
measure, of his imperial rights. The Spanish government, avail- 
ing itself of these feelings, endeavoured through its minister, Don 
Juan Manuel, to stimulate Maximilian to the invasion of Lom- 
bardy. As the emperor, however, demanded, as usual, a liberal 
subsidy for carrying on the war, King Ferdinand, who was 
seldom incommoded by a siiperfliiity of funds, preferred 
reserving them for his own enterprises, to hazarding them on 
the Quixotic schemes of his ally. But, although the negotia- 
tions were attended with no residt, the amicable dispositions 
of the Austrian government were evinced by the permission 
given to its subjects to serve under the banners of Gonsalvo, 
where, indeed, as we have already seen, they formed some of Ms 
best troops. (2) 


culam novit j prudentem esse alias, atqac iatev ignatos literamm satis esse 
gnanim, Rex ipse mihi teatatas cat. Cupissem tamon ego, qute dixi.” (See 
the letter to the Catholic queen. Opus Epist. epist. S-ld.) The olijections have 
weight undoubtedly, the Aatin being the common mediiun of diplomatic 
intercom'se at that time. Martyr, who on his return through Venice ftom his 
Egyptian mission, took charge for the time of the interests of Spain, might 
probably have been prevailed on to assume the dif&cultics of a diplomatic 
station there himself. See also the note in page 170 of the present volume. 

(1) Zurita, Hist, del Rey Hernando, tom. i. lib. .1, cap. 38 , . 18 . — Bembo, 
Istoria Viniziana, tom. iii. lib. fi. — Daru, Hist, dc Venise, tom. iii. p. 347. — 
Quieoiardini, Istoria, tom. i. lib. G, p. 3 U, ed. 164.5. — Bnnnaccorsi, Biario, 
PP.77.8l. 

,2) Zurita, Hist, del Rey Hernando, tom. 1 . lib. 5 , cap. 55.— Coxe, History of 
the House of Austria (London, 1807), vol. i. chap. S 3 . 
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But wliile Louis the Twelfth drew so little assistance from 
ahrnad, the heartiness with which the whole French people 
entered into his feelings at this crisis made him nearly indepen- 
dent of it, _and^ in an inoredibly short space of time placed him 
in a condition for resuming operations on a far more formidable 
scale than before. The preceding failures in Italy he attributed 
in a great degree to an over- weening contidenfle in the supe- 
riority of his own troops, and his neglect to support them with 
the- neoessMy reinforcements and supplies. He now provide i.f 
agEiinst this by remitting large sums to Home, and establishing 
ampk magazines of grain and military stores there, under tht^ 
directions of commissaries, for the maintenanee of the army. 
He equipped without loss of time a large armament at Genoa, 
under the marquis of Saluzzo, for the relief of Gaeta, still 
blockaded bj; the Spaniards. He obtained a small supply ot 
men from his Italian allies, and suhsidisecl a corps of eight 
thousand Swiss, the strength of his iuihnti'y ; while the re- 
mainder of his army, comprehending a tine body of cavalry, and 
the most complete train of artillery probably in Eui’ope, was 
drawn from his own dominions. Volunteers of the highest 
rank pressed forward to serve in an expedition to which they 
confidently looked for the vindication of the national honour. 
The command was intrusted to the marichal do la Tremouille, 
e-steemed the best general in Franco ; and the whole amount 
of force, exclusive of that employed permanently in the 
fleet, is variously computed from twenty to thirty thoiusuml 
men.(l) 

In the month of July, the army was on its march across the 
broad plains of Lombardy, but, on reaching Parma, the ap- 
.pointed place of rendezvous for the Swiss anditaliau mercenaries, 
was brought to a halt by tidings of an unlooked-for event, tire 
death of Pope Alexander the Sixth. Ho expired on the IKth of 
August, 1503, at the age of seventy-two, the victim, there is 
very little doubt, of poison he had prepared for others ; thus 
closing au infamous hfa by a death equally infamous. He wa.s 
a man of undoubted talent, and imcommon energy of character. 
But his powers were perverted to the wwst purposes, and his 
gross v'ioes were unredeemed, if we are to credit the report 
of his most respectable contemporaries, by a single virtue. In 
him the papacy reached its lowest degradation. His pontifi- 
eate, however, was not without its use ; since that Providence, 
which still educes good from evil, made the scandal which it 

( 1 ) Buonaccorsi, .Diario, p. 78.— St. Gelals* Hist, de Louys XII. pp. 173, 174, 
— ^Varillas, Hist, de Louis XII. tom. i. pp. ssG, 887. — M^moires de la Tremouille, 
cliap. 19, apud Petitot, Coliectioii ties Memoires, tom. xiv.— Muratori, Annuli 
d’ltalia, tom. xiv. anno 1503. Historians, as usual, differ widely in tiieir 
estimates of the French numbers. Guicciardini, whose moderate computation 
of 20,000 men is usually followed, does not take tlie trouble to reconcile. hi« 
,6um total with the various estimates 8^ven him in detml, which considerahly 
exceed that amount.— Istoria, pp. 308, 309, 
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oooasioned to 'the Christian world a principal spring; of tins 
glorious reformation. (1) 

The death of this pontiff oecnsioned. no particular disquietndo 
at the Spanish court, whoro his immoral life had been -viewed 
with nndisgeiiscd reprobation, and made the subject of more 
than one pressing remonstrance, as -we have already seen. His 
pnhlio course had been as little to its satisfaotion ; since, altliongh 
i-a Spaniard by birth, being a native of Valenoin, he had pl.'icecl 
liimself almost -svholly at the disposal of I.oiiia tho Twelfth, in 
return for the eountenanco afforded by that monarch to tho 
iniquitous schemes of his son, Csesar Borgia. 

The pope’s death was attended with important consequences 
on the movements of the French. Louis’ favourite minister, 
cardinal d’Amboise, had long; looked to this event as opeiiingto 
him the sueoossiou to the tiara. He now hastened to Italy, 
therefore, -nith his master’s approbation, proposing to enforce 
his pretensions by the presenoo of tbs' French army, placed, as 
it would seem, -ivith this view, at his disposal. 

The army, accordingly, was ordered to advance towards 
Eome, and halt within a few miles of its gates. Tho eonolavo 
of 'cardinals, then convened to supply the -vacancy in the pon- 
tifleato, wore tilled with indignation at this attempt to overawe 
their t-loction ; and tho citizens beheld with an.viety tho cn- 
oampment of this forinidiiblo force render their walls, antiei- 
pating some oountoraeting raoveraont on tlio part of the Great 
Captain, which might involve their capital, iilready in a state 
of anarchj-, in all tlio horrors of war.’ Gonaalvo, indeed, liad 
sent for-'.vard a detachment of hetween two and three tliousand 
men, -under Mendoza and Fahrkio Colonua, who posted them- 
selves in tho nc'ighbourliood-of the city, wiiero they could ob- 
serve tho -niovemehts of tho enemy. (2) 

At length cardinal d’Amboisc, yielding' to public feeling, and 
the representations of pretended friends, consent cd to ’tho 
removal of the French forces fr-om the neighboiu'liood, and 


(1) Carta de Gonzitlo, Del Real, Gaeta, 8 (1g Af'osto, MS.— -Buonac- 

corsi, Diavio, p. 31.— Bembo, litoria Vhuziana, lib. 6. 'ITic little riL-rsniony 
with which Alexander’s remains were treated v,’hiIo yet atuircely cold, is the 
best commeiitiry on the general detestation in which he was held. “ Lorsqnc 
iUexapdre,” says the pope’s viaitre des cvrCmonU^i, “ renditlc deiJiicr Kjnjiir, 
il n’y aviiit duns sa cliambre quo revequo de Rieti, Ic dataivc et (luelqiies 
palefreiiiers. Cette chambre fut ansitdt pillee. La face du cuda^'ic dcviuC 
noire? la laiig-iie s’enda an point qa’elle remplissait la bouche qni rcA'ta. 
ouverte. ]..a biire dans luqitelle il mettre le corpij se troiiva irup petite j 
oul’y enfonf;a a coups de poings. Les resrus du pupe insultes pai' ses demes- 
tiques furent portes duns Bcglise de St. Pierre,' sans Gtre accoinpag'nes de 
prStres ni de torches, et on les pla^a cn dedans de la grille du cIulmu* pcjui* lea 
derober aiis outrnijes da la popnlace.’*— Notice de Biirchard, apiid Brcqui^’iiy, 
Noticea et Extrr.ita des Mamiscrits de la BibUotheque du Koi (Paris, ITB/— 
1818), tom. i. p. 1:20. 

(2) Buonaccorsi, Diario, p. 83.— MachiavelU, I.egazione Prima a Roma, let. 1 , 
S, etal.— ilembo, Istoria Vinizuma, tom. iii. Jib. 0. — Arnmirato, Istorie Pioren- 
tene, tom. iii. lib. 28.— Zitrita, Anales, tom, v, lib. .*5, cap. 47. 
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truEtei lor siiooess to lik persoaal infl-Ufence. He cver-estimatod 
its ivoighi. It L- foreign to our pui-posB to detail the prooeed- 
ings of the reverend hody thus convened to supply the chair of 
St. Peter. They are displayed at full length hj’ the Italian 
writers, and must be allowed to form a most edifying chapter in 
ec‘cle.siastical history. (1) It is enough to .state, that, on the 
departure of the French, tho sufiiages of the conclave fell on an 
Italian (Sept. 22), who assumed the nam-e of Pins the Third, 
and who Justified the policy of thcchoice by dying in less tim,- ' 
thaji bis best friends had anticipated, — within a month after 
Ms elevation.(2) 

The new vacancy was at once supplied hy tlio election of 
Julius the Second (Oct. 31), the heUigerent pontiff who made 
M.5 tiara a helmet, and his crosier a sword. It is remarkable, 
that while his fierce, inexorable temper left him with scarcely 
a personal Mend, he came to the throne hy the united sulfrages 
of Ciieh of the rival factions of France, Spain, and, above aD, 
Venioe, whose ruin in fetiu'n, he made tho great business of Ids 
reatle.5s pontificate. (3) 

FTo sooner bad tho game, into v/hieh cardinal d’Aiuboiso had 
entered with sucii pro.spcct.s of success, been siiatohod from his 
grasp by tbo superior address of his Italian rivals, and the 
election of Pius the Third been publicly announced, than the 
French array was permitted to resume its march on Ifaples, 
after the loss — an irrc-painble loss, of more than a month. A 
still greater misfortiina had befallen it, in the mean time, in 
tho illness of Tremouiile, its chief; wliioh compelled him to 
resign the ooiuraaud into tho hands of tho marguis of JlaDtua, 
an Italian noblemau, who held tho second station in the tinny. 
Ho was a man of somo military txpeiicnce, having fought in 
tho Ventlian service, and led tno allied fcrccB, with doubtful 
credit indeed, against Charles the Eighth at the battle of 
Fornovo. His olev.iti&n was more acceptable to his otrn eoun- 
tryaicn than to the French ; and in truth, however competent 
to ordinary exigencies, he was altogether nnequal to tho present, 
in whioh he was compelled to measure hirs genius with that of 
the greatest captain of the ag'e.(4) 

The Spanish commander, in the mean while, was detained 

(1) Guicciartliiii, iii parti cular, lias related thera vpitli a circumstantiality 
■crliich coulcl scarcely have heeu exceeded, by one uf the conclave it.self.— 
IstOi'ia, lib. 0, pp. 310— ms. 

( 2 ) Bembo, IstoriaViniaiana, lib. 6.— Ammirato, Isbiric Fiorentinej tom. iii. 
lib. 23. The election of Pius was extremely gi’ateful to Ciueen Isabella, who 
caused Te Deums and thanks^vings to be celebrated in. the churclies, for the 
appointment of “ so v/ortliy a pastor over .the Christian fold.’*— See Peter 
uMartyr, Opus Epist. eplst. 2fl5- 

(;i) Maehiavelli, Xegazione Pi'ima a Roma, let. 6.— Bembo, Istoria Yiniziana, 
lib. 7. 

(4} Garnicr, Hist, de Pi’ance, tom. v, pp. 43."i— 438. — Guieciardhii, Istoria, 
lib. 6, p. 3it}.— Buonaccorsi, Biaiio, p. 83.— St. Gelais, Hist, de Louys XXI 
p. 173. 
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■before tbe strong post of G-aeta, into -wbiob lyes d’ Alegre bad 
tbfo'wn bimself, as already noticed, -witli the fueitiyes fi'om the 
field of Gerignola, where he had been suhseq.nently reinforced "by 
four thousand additional troops under the marquis of Saliizzd. 
From these circumstances, as -well as the great strength of the 
place, Gonsalyo esperienced an opposition, to which of late ho 
had been wholly unaccustomed. His exposed situation ia the 
plains, tmder the guns of the city, occasioned the loss of many 
rof his best men, and, among others, that of his friend Don 
Hugo do Cardona, one of the bite yiotors at Seminara, who nras 
shot down at his side while conyersing with him. At length, 
after a desperate hut ineffectual attempt to extricate himself 
from his perilous position, by forcing the neighbouring ominenoe 
of Mount Orlando, he was compelled to retire to a greater dis- 
tance, and draw off his army to the adjacent village of Castel- 
lone, wMoh may oaU up more agreeable associations in the 
reader’s mind as the site of the Yilla Formiana of Cicero, (i) At 
this place he was stfil occupied witLTthe blockade of Gaeta, 
when he received intelligence that the French had crossed the 
Tiber, and were in Ml march against him. (2) 

■While Gonsalvo lay before Gaeta, he had been intent on col- 
lecting such reinforcements as he could from every quarter. 
The Neapolitan division under Navarro had already ioined him, 
as well as the victorious legions of Andrada from Calabria. His 
strength was further augmented by the arrival of between two 
and three thousand troops, Spanish, German, and Italian, 
which the Castilian minister, Francisco de Eoxas, had levied in 
Home ; and he was in daily hopes of a more important aoees- 
sion from the same quarter, through the good offices of the 
Venetian ambassador. Lastly, he had obtained some additional 
recruits, and a remittance of a considerable sum of money, iu a 
fleet of Catalan ships lately arrived from Spain. With all this, 
however, a heavy amount of an-ears remained due to his troops. 
In point of numbers, ho was still far inferior to the enemy ; no 
computation swelling them higher than three thousand horse, 
two of them light cavalry, and nine thousand foot, The 
strength of his army, lay in his Spanish infantry, on whose 
thorough disoipline, steady nerve, and strong attachment to his 
person, he felt he might confidently rely. In cavalry, and still 
more in artillery, he was far below the French j which, together 
with his great numerical inferiority, made it impossible for him 
to keep the open country. His only resource was to get posses- 

(1) Cicero’s country seat stood midway between Gaeta and Mola, the 
ancient Formiaj, about two i^des and a half from each. — (Cluverius, Ital. 
Antiq, lib. 3, cap. C.) The remains of his mansion and of his mausoleum may 
still be discerned, on the borders of the old Appian Way, by the ciassicid and 
credulous tourist. 

_ (2) Giovio, Vitse lUust. Virorura, fol, 258, 259.— Chrdnica del Gran Capitaii, 
lib. 2, cap, 95.— Ulloa, Vita di Carh) V. fol. 19.— Peter Martyr, Opu.s Epist. 
epist 261 
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sion of some pass or strong position which lay in their route, 
where he might detain them till the arrival' of fiu-ther reiti- 
foroements should enable him to face them on more equal terms. 
The deep stream of the Garigliano presented such a line of 
defence as he wanted, (1) 

_ On the 6th of October, therefore, the (Great Captain broke up 
hi.? oamp at Gastelloue. and, abandoning^ the whole region north 
of the (Garigliano to the enemy, struck into the interior of the 
oouatry, and took post at San (Germano, a strong place on the 
other sido of the river, covered by the two fortresses of llonte 
Casino(2) and Eooca Secoa. Into this last he threw a body ot 
determined men under Tillalha, and waited calmly the appi-oach 
of the enemy. 

It was not long before the columns of the latter were descried, 
in full march on Ponto Corvo, at a few miles’ distance only, on 
the opposite side of the (Garigliano. After ia brief halt there, 
they traversed the bridge before that place, and advanced con-, 
hdently forward in the ffspeetation of eucountering little re- 
sistance from a foe so much their inferior. In this they were 
much mistaken ; the garrison of lloeea Sceea, against which 
they directed their arms, handled them so roughly, that, after 
in vain- eadeavotu'ing to cany the place in two desperate as- 
saults, the marquis of Mantua resolved to abandon the attempt 
altogether, and, reoro.ssing the river, to seek a more practicable 
point for his purpose lower down. (3) 

Keeping along the right bank, therefore, to the south-east of 
the mountains of Fondi, he descended nearly to the mouth of 
the Garigliano, the site, as commonly supposed, of the anoiont 
Minturna3.(4) The place was covere'd by a fortre.ss called the 
Tower of the Garigliano, occupied by a small Spanish garrison, 
who made some resistance, but surrendert-d. on being; permitted 
to march out with the liououi-s of war. On rejoining their 
ooun.tr 3 ''men under Gonsalvo, the latter were so much incensed 

(l^ Carta del Gran Capitan, Del Real, Gaeta, s de Agasto, 1503, MS. — 
Zurita, Hist, del Rev Hernando, tom. i. lib. .*», cap. 33, -13, 44, 48, 5r. — Giorio, 
Vitru Illu 3 t. yiroruni, tbl. 258, 259- — Sismondi, Hist. de 3 Fran^ais, tom. xv. 
11 . 417 . — Garibay, Compendio, tom. ii. Ub. l£}, cap. l 6 . — Fen’era*?, Hist. 
il’Espagiie, tom. viii. pp. 2.52— 2.*»7. — Mariana, Hist. d’Espafia, Ub. 26 , cap. 5. 
The Castilian writers do not state the sum total of the Spanish force, which is 
to be inferred only from the scattered estimotes, careless and coutradictory as 
usual, of the various detachments which joined it. 

( 2 ' The Spaniards carried Slonte Casino by storm, and with sacrilegioii.'^ 
violence plundered the Benedictine monastery of all it.s costly plate, 'fliey 
were compellod, however, to respect the bones of the martyrs, and other 
saintly reiics ; a (Uvision of spoil probably not entirely satisfactory to its 
reverend inmates. — Giovio, Vita Ma^ni Gousalvi, fol. 2 G 2 . 

( 3 ) Chronica del Gran Capitan, Ub. 2 , cap, 102 .— TJUoa, Vita di Carlo V. 
foi. 21.— Guicciardini, Istoria, tom. i. lib. 0, pp. 326, 327. — Peter Martyr, Opus 
Epist. cpist. 267 .- 301110 ^ 62 , Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 188 . 

(4) The remains of this city, which stood about four miles above the moutli 
of the Liiis, are still to be seen on the ligUt of the road. In ancient day.s it 
was of sulhcient ma 8 :nitufle to cover both sides of the river. See Strabo, 
Geographic, lib. 5, p. 233 (Paris, 1629 , with Caaaubon’s notes), p. no. 
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that the garrisou should Lave yielded on any terms, instead of 
dying on their posts, that, fall'mg on them, -with their pikes, 
they massacred them aU to a man. Gronsalvo did not think 
proper to punish this ontrage, which, however shocking to his 
own feelings, indicated a desperate tone of resolution, which ho 
felt he should have occasion, to tax to the utmost in the present 
exigency. (1) 

Tlio ground now oecupied by the armies was low and swampy, 
a character which it possessed in ancient times ; the 7narslu-s 
on the southern side being supposed to be the same in which 
Marius concealed himself from his enemies during hi.s proscrip- 
tion.(2) Its natural humidity was greatly increased, at this 
time, by the excessive rains, which began earlier, and rvith 
much more violence than usual. The Freneli position v/as 
neither so low, nor so wet, as that of the Spaniards. It had the 
advantage, moreover, of being supported by a well-peoiderl and 
Mendly country in the rear, where lay the largo towns of Fondi, 
Itri, and Gaeta ; wliilo their fleet, under the admiral Prejan, 
which rode at anchor in the mouth of the Garigliiuio, might be 
of oasential service in the passage of the river. 

In owler to ofleot thi.s, the marquis of Mantua prepared to 
throw a bridge across, at a point not far from Trajetto. Ho 
succeeded in it, notwithstanding the swollen and troubled con- 
dition of the waters, (.3) in a few days, under cover of tlie 
artillei' 3 ', which he had phinted on the bunk of the rivcj’, and 
which, from its greater elevation, entirely commanded the 
opposite shore. 

The bridge was constructed of boats belonging to the fleet. 

Cl) CKrOnica cH Gran Capitan, lib. 2 , cap. 107 .— Giovio, Vita Mcttni Gou- 
Balvl, fol. 2 G 3 , 

( 2 ) The marsheii of Mintuvnie hiy Tictwccii the city and the mouth rif 
Lirits.— (CluvcrIiiF, Ital. Aiitiq, lih. 3, cay, 10, sec. 0.) The Spanish cuiny 
cncaTTipcd, tiays Giiiceiardmi, "in a place called by i.ivy» froinit^ vichiity to 
Sessa,’-J(?«iK SiKutssamSt being perliaps the mar.she:; iu which Marin?; hid 
imnaelf.’*— (Istciria, lib. i>.) The luHtorian luakes two lihuidei’.r; in a breath. 
1 st. Atjucs Hinuessanoi ^v'a3 a name derived not from Sessa, the ancient IVinesr.a 
Aunmen, but from the adjacent Sinuessa, a towm about ten inile.s Kouth- 
east of Minturnre.—CComp. livy, lib. 22 , cap. l-i j and Strabo, lib. 5, p. 223.) 
2nd. The jJtime (li<l not indicate marshes, but natural hot springi;, particularly 
noted for tlieir salubrity; “ Salubritate harum arpiarum,” say:i T.rcitus, in 
allusion to them (Annies, lib. 12 ) j and Piiuy notices their medieinul pro- 
perties more explicitly. — Hist. Naturalis, lib. 3i, cap. 2. 

(3) Tills does not accord with Horace’s clmracter of the Garii?3iano, the 
ancient IJris, as the "tadtumus anmis” (Carm. lib. i. 30), and still lei-.s v/ith 
that of Silius Italicus ; — 

"Liris ..... qid fonte quieto 
Hissimulatcursum, atnuiia mutadilis imbve 
Perstringit tacitM gemmanti gurgite ripas.” 

Punica, lib. 4. 

Indeed, the stream exhibits at the present day the same soft and tranquil 
aspect celebrated by the Komau poets. Its natui'al character, however, was 
entirely changed at the period before ns, in consequence of the unexampled 
Jieaviness and duration of the autumnal nuns. 
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strongly seeiu-ed together, and covered with planlis. Tiio ■svfjric 
heing completed, on the fith of November the army advanced 
■apon the bridge, supported by such a lively cannonade from the 
batteries along tba shore, as made all resistance on the part of 
the Spaniards inell'eotnal. The impetuosity with which the 
French rushed forward was such as to drive baok the advanced 
guard of their enemy, -which, giving Tvaydn disorder, reti’eated 
on the main. body. Before the confusion could extend further, 
Gonsalvo mounted li la gineta, in tho manner of the light 
cavalry, rode through the broken ranks, and, rallying tho 
fugitives, quickly broiight them to order. Navarro and 
Andrada at the same time led up the Spanish infantrj', and 
the whole column charging fiuiously against the French, 
compelled them to falter, and at length to fall back on the 
bridge. 

The struggle now became desperate ; offieer.s and soldieri?, 
horse and foot, mingling together, an^ lighting hand to hand, 
■with all the ferocity kinciled by close personal combat. Some 
■were trodden under tho feet of the cavalry, many more were 
forced from the bridge, and the waters of the Gai’igliano vrero 
covered with men and horses, borne do%vn by tho euiTcnt, and. 
struggling in vain to gain the shore. It was a contest of mere 
bodily strength and courage, in which skill and superior tactio.s 
•were of little avail. Among those ivno most aistin.gukhed 
thonii-cdvosi, the name of the noble Italian Fabrizio Coioima is 
partioularly inenLioned. An heroio aetion is recorded, also, of a 
person of inferior rank, a. Spanish aljvfe:, or standard-be-crer, 
named Iile.soar,. The right hand of this man -^vus shot away by 
a cannon-ball. As a comrade w.as raisin" up the fallen 
colours, the gallant ensign resolutely grasped them, e.volaim- 
inix that “bh had one hand still left.” At tho same time, 
mu’iHmg a scarf round the bleeding- stump, he -look his place 
in the ranks as before. This brave deed did not go tmre- 
tvnrtled, and n liberal pension was .settled on him at Gonsalvo’s 
instance. 

During the heat of the mslc'e, the guns on the French shore 
had been entirely .silent, since they could not be -worked 
■without doing as much miaohief to their_ o-wn men as to tho 
Spaniards, with whom they were closely mingled. But, as the 
French gradually leeoilod from their impetuous adversaries, 
fresh bodies of the latter rushing forward to support their 
advance, necessarily exposed a considerable length of oolunui to 
the range of tho French guns, -which opened a gaDing Are m the 
further extremity of the bridge. The Spaniards, notwithstand- 
ing “they threw themselves into the face of the cannon,” as the 
maa-quis of Mantua exclaimed, “ -with as inuoh unconcern as if 
their bodies had been made of air, instead of flesh and blood,” 
found themselves so much distressed by this terrible fire, that 
they were compelled to fall back ; and the van, thaw left without 
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support, at lengtk retreated in tiu’n, abandoning the bridge to 
the enemy, (l) 

This action -was one of the severest which occurred in those 
wars. Don Hugo de Moncada, the veteran of many a fight by- 
land and .sea, told Paolo G-iovio, that “he had never felt him- 
self in such imminent peril in any of his battles as in this. "(2) 
The Prenoh, notwittetanding they remained masters of the con- 
tested bridge, had met -with a resistance which greatly^ dia- 
oouraged them ; and, instead of attempting to push their 
success further, retired that same evening to their quarter.s on 
the other side of the river. The tempestuous weather, which 
continued with unabated fury, had now broken up the roads, 
and converted the soil into a morass, nearly impraotioahle for 
the movements of horse, and quite so for those of artillery, on 
which the French chiefly relied ; while it interposed com- 
paratively slight obstacles to the manoeuvres of infantry, 
which constituted the strength of the Spauiards. Prom a 
consideration of these circumstances, the Prenoh commander 
resolved not to resume active operations tiU. a change of 
■u'eather, by restoring the roads, should enable Mm to do so with 
advantage. Meanwhile, he constructed a redoubt on the Spanish 
ostremity of the bridge, and threw a body of troops into it, in 
order to command the pass, whenever he should be disposed to 
use it.(3) 

While the hostile armies thus lay facing each other, the eyes 
of all Italy were turned to them, in anxious expectation of a 
battle which should finally decide the fate of Naples. Expresses 
were daily despatched from the Pronob camp to Home, whence 
the ministers of the different European po-wers transmitted the 
tidings to their respective governments. Machiavelli represented 
at that time the Ploreutine republic at the papal court, and his 
correspondence teems with as many floating rumoui’s and specu- 
lations as a modern gazette. There were many French re.sidents 
in the city, -with -whom the minister was personally acquainted. 
He frequently notices their opinions on the progress of the war, 
which they regarded -with the most sanguine confidence, as sure 
to result in the triumph of their own arms, -when once faii'ly 
brought into collision with the enemy. The calmer and more 
penetrating eye of the Florentine discerns symptoms in tho 
condition of the two armies of quite a dift’erent tendency, (t) 

(I) Bemaldez, Reyes CatdUcos, MS. cap. 188 . — Aharca, Reyes de Aragon, 
tom, ii. rey 30 , cap. H. — Gaxibay, Compendio, tom, ii. lib. iQ, cap. l6.~-I*oter 
Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. sfip.—Giovio, Vitae lUUEt. Virorum, fol. 262 — 264 .— 
UUoa, Vita di Carlo V. fol, 22 ,— Machiavelli, Legazioue Primn a Roma, let. 1 1 , 
^tov. 10 j let. l6, Nov, 13 j let. 17.— Chrdnica del Gran Capitan, lib. 2, cap. 106. 
—Gamier, Hist, de France, tom. v, pp. 440 , 441 . 

< 2 ) Giovio, Vit 92 illust. Virorvtm, fol, 264. 

( 3 ) Guicciardini, Istoria, lib. 6, pp. 327, 328 . — Giovio, Yitoa Illust. Virorum, 
fol. 262. — Machiavelli, .Legazionu Prima a Roma, let, 29.— Gamier, Hist, de 
France, tom. v. pp. 443—445. 

(4, Legazione Prima a Roma, let. 9, 10, 18.— The French showed the same 
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It seemed now otviona that victorj" must declare for that 
party which could best endirce the hardships and privations of 
Its presenf; situation. The local position of the Spaniards was 
far more imfavonrahle than that of the enemy. The Great 
Captain, soon after the affair of the bridge, had dra-sra off his 
force-s to a rising ground about a mile from the river, which was 
crowned by the little hamlet of Cintnra, and commanded the 
route to isfaples. In front of his camp he sunk a deep trench, 
which, in the saturated soil, speedily filled with water ; and he 
garnished it at each extremity with a strong redoubt. Thus 
seonxely intrenched, he resolved patiently to await the move- 
ments of the enemy. 

The situation of the army, in the mean time, was indeed 
deplorable. Those who occupied the lower level were up to 
their knees in mud and water ; for the excessive rains, and the 
inundation of the Garigliano, had converted the whole country 
into a mere quagmire, or rather standing pool. The only way 
in which the men could Secure themselves was by covering the 
earth as far as possible with boughs and bundles of trrigs ; and 
it was altogether uncertain how long even this expedient would 
serve against the encroaching element. Those on the higher 
grounds were scarcely in better plight. The driving storms of 
sleet and rain, which had continued for several weeks without 
intermission, found their way into every crevice of the flimsy 
tents and crazy hovels, thatched only with brnnohes of trees, 
which afforded a temporary shelter to the troops. In addition 
to these evils, the soldiers were badly fed, from the difficulty of 
finding resources in the waste and depopulated regions in which 
they were quartered ;(1) and badly paid, from the negligence, 
or perhaps poverty, of King Ferdinand, whose inadequate 
remittances to his general exposed him, among many other 
embarrassments, to the imminent hazard of disatt’eption among 
the soldiery, especially the foreign mercenaries, which nothing, 
indeed, but the most dolioate and judicious oouduot on his part 
could have averted. (2) 

coiiadencc from the beginning of hostilities. One of that nation haying told 
Suarez, the Castihan minister at Venice, that the marshal dc la Tr^moidlle 
said, “ he would give 20,000 ducats if he could meet Gonsalvo de Cordova in 
the plains of Viterbo?” the Spaniard smartly replied, Nemours would hare 
given t\vice as much not to have met liim at Cerignala.^—Zurita, Anales, 
tom. V. lib. 3, cap. 36. 

(i> This barren tract of nninhablted country must have been of very limited 
extent ; for it lay in the Campania Felix, in the neighljourhoocl of the cultivate d 
plabis fif Ses-sa, the Massican mountain, and Faleniian fields, —names which 
call up associations that must live while good poetry and good wine shall ba 
held in honour. 

( 2 ) Mariana, Hist, de Espaha, tom. ii. lib. 23, cap. 5.— Guicciardini, Tstoria, 
tom. i. lib. 6, p. 323, — Macmavclli, Legazione Prima a Roma, let. *14. — Ullca, 
Vita di Carlo V. fol. 22. — Chrdnica del Gran Capitim, cap. 197, 108. The 
Neapolitan conquests, it will bo remembered, were undertaken -exclusively far 
the crown of Aragon, the revenues of which were far nifjrc iiraited than those 
of Castile. 
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In tliis cliffioult crisis, GonsalTO de Cordova retained all his 
usual equanimity, and even the cheerfulness so indispansahle 
in a leader urho would infuse heart into his followers. He 
entered freely into the disteesses and personal feelings of his 
men, and, instead of assuming any exemption from fatigue or 
suffering on the score of his ran k , took his turn in the humblest 
tour of duty with the meanest of them, mounting guard himself, 
it is said, on more than one occasion. Above all, he displayed 

that inflexible constancy^ which enables the strong mind in the 

hour of darkness and peril to buoy up the sinking spirits around 
it. A remarkable instance of this fixedness of purpose oceui'red 
at this time. 

The forlorn condition of the army, and the indefinite prospect, 
of its continuance, raised a natural apprehension in many of 
the offieers, that if it (fld not provoke some open act of mutiny, 
it would in all probability break down the spirits and constitu- 
tion of the soldiers. Several of them, therefore,— among the 
rest, Mendoza and the two Colonnas, — waited on tho ooin- 
mander-in-ohief, and, after stating their fears without reserve, 
besought him to remove the camp to Capua, where the troops 
might find healthy and commodious quarters, at least until the 
severity of the season was mitigated ; before whioh, they 
insisted, there was no reason to anticipate any movement on tha 
part of the Prench. But Gonsalvo folt too deeply the impor- 
tance of grappling with the enemy before they should gain tha 
open country, to ho wiUin^ to trust to any .such precarious 
contingency. Besides, he distrusted the effect of snob a retro- 

f rade movement on the spirits of his own troops. Ho had 
eeided on his course after the most mature doUberation ; and, 
having patiently heard his olficers to the ond, replied in these 
few hut memorable words : “It is indispensable to the public 
service to maintain oxu' present position; and, be assmud, 
I woidd sooner march forward two steps, though it should 
bring me to my grave, than fall back one, to gain a hundred 
years.” The decided tone of the reply relieved him from farther 
importunity. (1) 

There is no act of Gonsalvo’s life, whioh on the whole 
displays more strikingly the strength of his oharacter. 
When thus witnessing his faithful followers drooping and 
dying around him, with the consciousness that a word could 
relieve them from all their distresses, he yet refrained from 
uttering it, in stem obedience to what he regained as the 
caU. of duty ; and this, too, on his own responsibility, in oppo- 
sition to tbe remonstrances of those on whose judgment he most 
relied. 

Gonsalvo confided in the pnidenoe, sobriety, and excellent 

(l) Bomaldez, Eeyes CatOUcos, MS. cap. IS8.— Clirdnlcadel Gran Capitan, 
3ib. a, cap, 108, — Garibacj'* Compendio, tom. ii. lib. ly, cap. 16.— Guicciardini, 
Ifitoria, iib. 6, p. 328. — Zurita, Anales, tom. y. lib. 5, cap. 68. 
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cDaratitutioa of the Spaniards, for resisting the bad ciiects of the 
diniate. Ho relied, too, on their tried discipline, and theii' 
devotion to himself, for caiTying them thi-ongh any sacrifice 
he should demand of them. His experience at Barletta led 
him to anticipate results of a very opposite character -ndth. tha 
Preiioli troops. The event justitied ids eonclusions in both 
respects. 

The Froneh, as already noticed, occupied higher and more 
healthy ground, on the other side of the ftarigliano, than their 
rivals. _ They were fortunate enough also to iiud more eiiectual 
protection from the weather in the remains of a sjjacious 
aiiiph.ith.eatre,^ and some other edifices, which, still covered 
the site of Minturnco. TVitli all this, Lmyever, they bafl'creil 
more severely from the inelemeut season than their robust 
adversaries, liumhers daily sickened and died. Thoy were 
much, straitened, moreover, from want of provi;>ioiis, through, 
the knavish peculations of the commissaries who had charge 
of tho magazines in Homs. Thus situated, the tiery spirits of 
the French soldiery, eager for prompt and decisive action, and 
irapationt of delay, gradually sunlr under tho protracted mise- 
ries of r. war where the elements were the' principal enemy, 
and where they saw themselyes melting away lileo .slaves in a 
prison-ship, wfithout even tho chance of winning an honourable 
death on the field of battle. (1) 

The discontent occasioned by these circumstances was further 
sw’olledby tho imperfect success which had attended their efforts 
when allowed to measure weapons with the enemy. 

At length the latent mass of disaffection found an object on 
which to vent itself, in the person of their eommander-in-oluef, 
tho marquis of Mantua, never populai' with tho French soldiers. 
They now loudly' taxed him with imbecility, accused him of a 
secret imderstanding with tho enemy, and loaded him with 
the opprobrious epithets with which Transalpine insolence 
was accustomed to stigmatise the Italians. In all this they were 
rieoretly supported by Ives d’ Alegre, Saadricouit, and other 
French officers, who' had always regarded with dissatisfaction 
the elevation of the Italian general ; till at length the latter, 
finding that he had influence with neither officers nor soldiers, 
and unwilling to retain' command where he had lost authority, 
availed himself of a temporary ilbiess, under which he was 
labouring, to throw up his commission, and withdrew abruptly 
to his own estates. 

He was .succeeded by tho marquis of Saluzzo, an Italian 
indeed by birth, being a native of Tiefbnont, but who bad lon» 
served under the French banners, where he had been intrusted 

( 1 ) Giovio, Vita Magni Gongalvi, fol. 206. — Gamier, Hist, de France, tom. v. 
p. 4-45.— ZuiTta, Anales, tom. t. lib. 5, cap. 50. — Buouaccorsi, Biario, fol. 85. 
— Uiloa, Vita (U Carlo V. fol. 22.— Varlllas, Hist, de Louiss XU. tom. i. pp. 
401, 402. 
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by Loiiia the Twelfth with very important oommanda. He 
was not defloient in energy of onaraeter or military science j 
but it remiired powers of a higher order than his to bring the 
army under subordination, and renew its oonMenee under pre- 
sent oirouiustanoes._ The Italians, disgusted with the treatment 
of their former chief, deserted in great numbers. The great 
body of the French oMvaby, impatient of their present un- 
healthy position, dispersed among the adjacent cities of Fondi, 
ttri, and Gaeta, leaving the low country around the Tower of 
the Gaxigliano to the oare of the Swiss and German infantry. 
Thus, while the whole Spanish army lay nothin a mile of the 
river, under the immediate eye of their commander, pre- 
pared for instant service, the French were scattered over a 
country more than ten miles in extent, where, without regard to 
military discipline, they sought to relieve the dreary monotony 
of a camp by all the relaxations which such oomfoitable quar- 
ters could afford. (1) 

It must not he supposed that the^repose of the two armies 
was never hrokea' by the sounds of war. More than one ren- 
contre, on the contrary, with various fortune, took plaoe, and 
more than one display of personal prowess by the knights of the 
two nations, as formerly at the siege of Bai’lotta. The Spaniards 
made two unsnocessful efforts to ton the enemy’s bridge ; but 
they succeeded, on the other hand, in carrying the strong for- 
ti'ess of Rooca Guglielm.a, garrisoned by the French, Among 
the feats of individual heroism, the Castilian writers expatiate 
most complacently on that of their favourite cavalier, Diego do 
Parede.s, who descended alone on the bridge against a body of 
French knights, all armed in proof, with a desperate hardihood 
worthy of Bon Guixote ; and would most probably have shared 
the usual fate of that renowned personage on such occasions, 
had he not been rescued by a sally of his own_ countrymen. 
The French find a counterpart to this adventure in that of the 
preux chevalier Bayard, who with his single arm maintained the 
barriers of the bridge against two hundred Spaniards for an 
hour or more. (2) 

Such feats, indeed, are more easily achieved with the pen, than 
with the sword. It would be injustice, however, to the honest 
chronicler of the day to suppose that he did not himself fuUy 

“ Believe the magic -womlers tliat he sung.” 

Every heart confessed the influenee of a romantic age,— the 

(1) Gamier, Hist, de Ranee, tom. v. pp. 140— US.— Giovio, Vitm Illnst. 
Viroruiii, fol. 204, 205, — Guicciardini, Lstoria, tom. i, lib. 0, p, 023.— 
Machiavelli, Legazione Prima a noma, let. It.— St. Oelais, Hist, de Louys XII, 
pp. 173, 174. 

. (2) Chronica del Gran Capitan, lib. 2, cap. 100. — Alemoires dc Bayard, 
chap, 35, apud Pedtot, Collection dea Aleinoires, tom. .vv.— Varillas, Hist, de 
l,ouis XII. tom. 1. p. 417. — Quintana, Espanoles Gelebres, tom. i. pp, 280—230. 
—Machiavelli, Legazione Prima a Koroa, let. .so, 41. 
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dying age, indeed, of ohivalry,— but 'rhen, with, superior refine- 
ment, it had lost nothing of the enthusiasm and exaltation of 
its prime. A shadoiry tndliglit of romance enyeloped every 
object. Eveiy^ day gave birth to such e.xtravagances, not 
merely of sentiment, but of action, as made it difficult to 
discern the precise boundaries of fact and lictiou. The chro- 
nicler might innocently encroach sometime.^ on the province of 
tho poet, and tlie poet occasionally draw the theme of his visions 
from the pages of the olironicler, iSueh, in fact, was the case ; • 
and the romantic Tluse of Italy, then coming forth in her glory, 
did little more than give a brighter ii'ush of colour to the chi- 
meras of real life. The characters of living heroes, a Bayard, 
a Paredes, and a La Palice, readily supplied her with the ele- 
ments of those idoiil eoinhinations in whieli she has so gracefully 
embodied the per.feetions of chivalry.(l) 


CHAPTEIl XT. 

IIAIIAS’ WAns.— EOTJl OP THE G.i.llTOETANO. — ir.E.l.TY WPin 
FEAI,-OE.— GONSAIVO’S JTItlTABy CONTPCT. 

1503—1501. 

ijfonsalvo crosses tlie River— Consternation of the French — Action, near Gaota 
— Hotly contested—Tlie French defeated— Gacta sun'ctidcrs— Public Eutliu- 
siasm— Treaty with Ftatice— Review of Gonsalvo’s Military Condact — 
Resaits of the Campaign. 

Seveit weeks had now elapsed since tho two armies had lain in. 
sight of each other without any decided movement on either 
side. During this time the Great Captain had made repeated 
ciiorts to strengthen himself, through the intervention of tho 
Spanish ambassador, Prauciseo de Kojas,(2) by reinforcements 
from Home. His negotiations were ehieny directed to secure 
the alliance of the Orsini, a powerM family, long involved in a 
hitter feud with the Colonnas, then in the Spanish service. A 
reconciliation hotw'een these noble houses was at length happily 

(1) Compare the prose romances of B’Auton, of the “loyal sciriteur” of 
Bayard, and the no less loyal hiORraplier of the Great Captain, with the poetic 
ones ofAVriosto, Eerni, and the lilce: 

“ Magrianima meuzogiia! or qiiaudo u il vero 
SI hello, che si possa a te preporre? ” 

( 2 ) He succeeded Garcilasso de la. Vega nt the court of Rome. Oviedo says, 
hi reference to the illustrious house of Rojos, “En todas las liistorias du 
Esiiana no sc hallaii tadtos cahalleros de un linage y nombre iiotados por 
valevosos Caballeros y valici\tcs miUtes como deste nombre de Rojas.” — 
Quincuagenas, MS. bat. l, quhic. 2 , died. 8. 

II. a 
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oll'ected ; and Bartolnmeo d’Alviano, the head of the Orsini, 
affreed to enlist under the Spanish oommander with three 
thousand men. This arrangeroent was liniilly brought about 
through the good offices of the Venetian minister at Home, who 
even advanced a eonsiderahle sum of money towards the pay- 
ment of the nevif levies. (1) 

The appearance of this corps, with one of the most able and 
valiant of the Italian captains at its head, revived the drooping 
' spirits of the camp. iSpon after his arrival, Alviano strongly 
urged Gnnsalvo to abandon his original plan of operations, and 
avail himself of his augmented strength to attack the enemy in 
his own quarters. The Sijanish commander had intended to 
confine himself wholly to the defensive, and, too unequal in 
force to meet the French in the open field, as before noticed, had 
intrenohed himself in his present strong position with the 
fixed pui'pose of awaiting the enemy there. Circumstances had 
now greatly changed. The original inequality was diminished 
by the arrival of the Italiau levies, and still further compen- 
sated by the present disorderly state of the French army. Ho 
knew, moreover, that in the most perilous enterprises, the 
as.sailing party gathers an onthnsiasm and an impetus in its 
career which counterbalance large numerical odds ; while the 
party taken by surprise is proportionably disconcerted, and 
prepared, as it were, for defeat before a blow is struck. From 
these considerations, the cautious general acquie.seed in Alviano’s 
projeot to, cross the Garigliano, by establishing abridge at a 
point opiposito Suzio, a small place garrisoned by the French, 
on the right hank, about four miles above their head-quarters. 
The time for the attack was fixed a.s soon as possible after the 
approaching Christmas, wJien the French, occupied with the 
festivities of the season, might be thrown off their guard. (2) 

This day of general rejoicing to the Christian world at length 
arrived. It brought little joy to the Spaniards, buried in thu 
depths of these drea,ry morasses, destitute of most of the necos- 
sarios of life, and with scarcely any other means of resisting 
the oUmate than those afforded by their iron constitutions 
and invincible oourage. They celebrated the day, however, 
with all the devotional feeling and the imposing solemnities 
with which it is oommemornted by the Homan Catholic church; 
and the exercises of rcligdon, rendered more impressive by 

(1) Mariana, Hist, cte Esiiafin, tom. ii. lib. 28, cap. fi.— GuicciaiTlini, Tstoria, 
lib. 0, pp. 319, 320.— Zui'ita, Anales, tom, v. lib. 5, cap. 48, 57. — Abarca, llcyes 
tic Aragon, torn. ii. rcy 30, cap. 14, sec. 4, S.— Dam, Hist, de Veui.se, tom. iii. , 
pp. 3fll, 365. 

(2) Giovio, Vitie lUust. Viromm, pp. 267, 268.— Uilna, Vita <H Carlo V. 
fol. 23.— Guicciardini, Istoria, tom, i. lib. C, pp. 329, 330. — Machiavelli, Lega- 
ziane Priraa a Roma, let. 36. Csesor, at the batUc of Phai'salia, acted on the 
principle mentioned in the text, in becoming the assailing pfuty j and he 
severely censures Pompey for allowing the ardour of his ti'Oops to escape in 
inaction, as they coldly waited to rec.$ive his attack.— De Bello Civili, lib.3, 
cap. 92« 
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fheir sitaatioH, sorvedto exalt still higher the heroic constancy 
wliioh had sustained them under such impiirallelcd safierings. 

In the iiieaa while, the materials for the bridge were col- 
lected, and the work went forward with such dispatch, that 
on the 28th of Dooomher all was in readiness for carrying the 
plan of attack into execution. The task of laying- the bridge 
across the river was intrusted to jVIviano, who had charge of 
the van. Tho central and main dmsion of the amy, under 
Gonsalvo, -was to cro.ss at the same point ; while jlndr.adii, at 
the head of the rear-gusird, was to force a passage at the old 
bridge, lower down the stream, opposite to the Tower of the 
Garigliano.(i) 

Tho night was dark and stormy. Al-yiano performed the 
duty intmsted to him with such silence and celerity, that the 
work was completed without attracting tlie enemy’s notice. 
Ho then crossed over with the van-guai-d, consisting chiedy of 
cavalry, .supported by ^avan’o, karedes, and Pizarro ; and, 
falling on the sleeping garrison of Suzio, cut to pieces all who 
ofiered resistance. 

The report of the Spaniards having pa.sserl the river spread 
far and wide, and anon reached the head-gnarters of tho mar- 
quis of Salnzzo, near the Tower of the Oarigliano. The French 
oommandc-r-in-chief, Avho believed that the Spaniai-ds wore 
Iving on the other side of the river, as torpid as the snake.s in 
their own marshes, was as much astounded by the event as if a 
thnnderholt had burst over bis head from a cloudless sky. Ho 
lost no time, however, in rallying such of his soattered forces 
as he oould aissemble, and in the menu wliile dispatched Ives 
d’ Alegre with a body of horse to hold the enemy in cheek till 
he conld make good his o-wn retreat on tiaota. His first step 
wa.s to demolish the bridge near his own qu.artc-r.s, cutting the 
mooring.s of the boats, and turning them adrift down the river. 
He abandoned his tents and baggage, together with nine of his 
heaviest cannon ; leaving even tho sick and wounded to tho 
morey of the enemy, rather than eneumher himseh with any- 
thing that should retard his march. The renaainder of the 
artillery he sent forward in the van ; the infantry followed 
next i and the rear, in which Siiluzzo took his own station, was 
hronght np by the men-at-arms, _ to cover the retreat. 

Before Alegro could reach Suzio, the whole Spanish army had 
passed the Garigliano, and formed on tlie right bank. Unable 
to face such superior numbers, he fell back with precipitation, 
and joined liimself to the main body of the French, now in full 
retreat on Gaeta.(2) 

(X) Clirfinica del Gran Capitau, HI). 2, cap. llO. — Bcmaldez, Heyes CatdHcos, 
?.IS. isg.— Giovio, Vita Magni OonsalvU lib. 3, fol. Zurita, Hi«fconadol 
Key Hernando, tom. i. cap. Otf.— Peter Martyr, Opus JCiiist. epi&t. 270 .*— 

Buonaccorsi, Diario, p. 64. 

(2) B«ii’nal(lGz, Reyes Catulicos, MS. , cap. 189. — IJIloa, Vita di Carlo Y. 
fol. 22 , 2 a.— Gnicdanlini, Istoria, p. 33».— Ctemter, Hist, do France, turn. v. 

a2 
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Gonsalvo, afraid the French might escape him, sent forward 
Prospero Colonna, -with a corps of light horse, to annoy and 
retard tlieir march until he could come up, Keeping the right 
hank of the river with the main body, he marched r.apidly 
through the deserted camp of the enemy, leaving little leisure 
for his men to glean the rich spoil which lay tempting thorn on. 
every side. It wasnot long hefore he oame up with the Frenoli, 
whoso movements wero greatly retarded by the difficulty of 
dragging their guns over the ground eomplotoly saturated with 
rain. The retreat was conducted, however, in excellent order ; 
they were eminently favoiu'cd by the narrowness of the road, 
which, allowing but a comparatively small body of troops on 
either side to come _ into action, made sueoess chielly depend 
on the relative merits of these. The French rear, as already 
stated; was made up of their men-at-arms, including Bayard', 
Sandrioourt, La Fayette, and others of their bravest chivalry, 
who, armed at all points, found jio great difficulty In 
heating off the light troops which formed the advance of the 
Spaniards, At every bridge, stream, and narrow pass, which 
afforded a favourable position, the French cavalry closed their 
ranks, and made a resolute stand to gain time for the columns 
in advance. 

In this way, alternately halting and retreating, with per- 
petual skirmishes, though without much loss on either side, 
they reached the bridge hefore Mola di Gaeta. Here, some of 
the gun-carriages breaking down or being overturned, oooa- 
sioned considerable delay and confusion. The infantry, pressing 
on, became entangled uitli the_ artillery. The marquis _ of 
Saluzzo endeavoured to avail himself of the strong position 
afforded by the bridge to restore order. A despernte strugg;le 
ensued. The French knights dashed boldly into the Spanish 
Thiiks, driving hack for a time the tide of pursuit. The chevalier 
Bayard, who was seen, as usual, in the front of danger, liad 
three horses killed under him ; and at length, carried forward by 
his ardour into the thickest of the eneniy, was retrieved with 
difficulty from their hands by a desperate charge of his friend 
Sandrieourt.(l) 

The Spaniards, shaken by the violence of the assault, seemed 
for a moment to hesitate ; but Gonsnlvo had now time to bring 
up his men-at-arms, who sustained the faltering columns, and 
reneived the oomhat^on more equal terms. Ho himself was in 
the hottest of the melie ; and at one time was exposed to im- 

pp. 4-IS, 440 . — Chronica del Gran Capitan, lib. 2, cap. lio. — Abarca, Reyes de 
i^agoii, tom. ii. rey 30, cap. 14, see. 0. — Zurita, Aiiales, tom. v. lib. 5, cap. Oo. 
— Senarega, apud Muratori, Rerum Ital. Script, tom. xxiv. p. 579. 

(1) Guicciardini, Istoria, lib. 0, pp. 330, 331.— Gamier, Hist, do France, tom. v. 
pp. 449—451.— Chrdnica del Gran Capitan, nbl supra.— Yarillas, Hist, do 
Louis XII. tom. i. pp. 4i6 — H8.— Ammirato, Istorie Fiorcntinc, tom. ili. lib. 28, 
p. 273.— Summonte, Hist, di Napoli, tom. iii, p. Siifl.— Buoiiaccorsi, Diario, 
pp. 84, 85.-— Giovio, Vita Mt^ui Gonsolvi, fol. 268. 
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minc-nt hazard by Iiis horse’s losing: his footinfr on the slippery 
soil, and coming: with him to the ground. The general I'or- 
innately experienced no injury, and quicklj' recovering himself, 
continued to animate his followers by his voice and intrepid 
hearing, as before. 

The light had now lasted two hours. ThO)Spaniartls, although 
still in. excellent heart, were faint with fatigue and want of food, 
having trfivelled six leagues without brealiing their fast since 
the preceding evening. It was, therefore, with no little an.xiety 
that ffonsalvo looked for the coming up of his rear-guarcl, left, 
as the reader will remoinher, under Andrada, at the lower bridge, 
to decide the fortune of the day. 

The woleome spectaele at length presented itself. The dark 
columns of the Spaniards were seen, at first faint in the distance, 
hy degrees growingmore and more distinct to the eye. Andrada 
had easily carried the French redoubt on his side of the Garig- 
liano ; but it was noi without difficulty and delay that he 
recovered the scattered boats which the French had sent adrift 
down the stream, and finally succeeded in re-establishing Ms 
communications with the opposite bank. Having accomplished 
tills, he rapidly advanced by a more direct road to the east of 
that lately traver.sed by Gonsalvo, along the seaside, in pursuit 
of the French. The latter behold -with dismay the amval of a 
fresh body of troops, who seemed to have dropped from the 
clouds on the field of battle. They .scarcely waited for the shook 
before they broke and gave way in all directions. The di.sabled 
carriages of the aitillery, which clogged up the avenue.s in the 
rear, increased the confusion among the fugitives ; and the foot 
were trampled down without mercy under the heels of their own 
cavalry, in the eagerness of the latter to extricate themselves 
from their perilous situation. The Spanish light horse followed 
up their advantage with the alacrity of vengeance long delayed, 
inflicting bloody retribution for all they had so long suffered in 
the marshes of Sossa. 

At no great distance from the bridge the road takes two 
directions ; the one towards Itri, the other to Gacta. The bewil- 
dered iugitivea here separated, by far the greater part keeping 
the latter route. Gonsalvo sent forward a body of horse under 
NavaiTO and Pedro dela Paz, by a short cut across the oounGy, 
to intercept their flight. A large number fell into Ms hands m 
consequence of tliis niancenvre ; but the greater part of those 
who escaped the sword succeeded in throwing themselves into 
Gaeta.(l) 

The Great Captain took up his quarters that night in the 


(1) Bemaldez, Reyes CaMlioos, MS. cap. 190. — GarnScr, Hist, de France, 
tom. V. pp. 452, 453. — Ulloa, Vita di Carlo V, fol. 23.— CruicciardUii, Istoria, 
lib, 0, p, 331. — Garibay, Compeadio, tom.ii.Hb. J9, cap. 10. — Chninicadcl Gran 
Capitaii, ubi supra.— Buonuccoini, maria, pp. 84, 85. — Ammirato, I&torie 
Florentine, ubi supra.— Variilas, Hist, de Louis XII. tom. i. pp. 410 — 4 IS 
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neighbouring: village of Castclloiio. His brave followci's had 
great need of refreshment, haidng fasted and fought tlu'ough 
the whole day, and that under a driving storni of rain wliioh 
had not ceased for a moment. Thus terminated the battle, or rout 
as it is commonly called, of the Garigliano, the most important 
in its results of all Gonsalvo’s victories, and furnishing a suitable 
close to his brilliant military career. (1) The loss of the Ihench 
is computed at from three to four thousand men left dead on 
the field, to|?othor with all their baggage, colours, and splendid 
train of artillery. The Spaniards must have suffered severely 
dm'ing the sharp conflict on tho bridge ; hut no estimate o'f 
their loss is to be met 'ndth in any native or foreign writer. (2) 
It was observed that the 29tli of Docemher, on which this battle 
was won, came on Friday, tho same ominous day of the week 
which had so often proved anspioious to the Spaniards under the 
present reign. (3) 

The disparity of the forces actually eijgnged was probably not 
great, since tho extent of country over which the French were 
quartered prevented many of them flom coming up iu timo for 
action. Several corps who succeeded in reaching the field at tho 
close of the fight, were seized with such a panic as to throw 
down theii' arms without attempting resistance. (4) The ad- 
mirable artillery, on which the Ifrenoh placed chief reliance, 
v/as not only of no service, but of infinite mischief to them, as 

(1) Soon after the rout of the Garij^liano, Bembo produced the following 
- KOunet, which most critics agree was intended, although no name appears iu 

it, for Gousalvo de Cordova:— 

“ Ben devria farvi onor d* ctemo esempio 
Napoli vostra, o ’ai mezzo al suo i)el inonto 
Scolpirvi in lieta c coronata froute, 

Gir trionfando, c dar i voti al tempio : 

Poi Che 1* avctc all’ orgogUoso etl empio 
Stualo ritolta, o pairegu iate 1’ oute j 
Or ch’ avea piil la voglla c Ic man pronto 
A far (V Italia tutta acerbo scempio. 

Torcestel voi, Signor, dal corso ai'dito, 

E I'oste tal, ch* ancora csscr vorebbe 
A por di qua dall’ Alpc nostra il plede. 

L’ oudaTirrena del suo sangue crebbe, 

E di tronchi rcstb copertn il lito, 

E gli augcUl nc fer secure prede,” — Opere, tom. ii. p. 

(2) The curate of Los Palacios sums up the loss of the French, from the time 
of Gonsalvo’s occupation of Borletta to the surrender of Gaeta in the following 
manner:— Q,0Q0 prisoners, 14,000 killed iu battle, a still gi*eater number by 
exposure and fatigue, besides a considerable body cut oif by the peasantry. 
To balance this blofidy roll, he computes the Spanish los.s at two hundred 
slain iu the field ! — Ucyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. IQI . 

(3) Chr(5nica del Gran. Capitan, lib. ii. cap. 110. — Eurita, Anales, ubi supra. — 
Gailbay, Compendio, lib. IQ, cap. iC,— Quintana, Espanoles Celebres, tom. i. 
pp. 296, 297. Guicciardini, who has been followed in tliis by the French 
writers, fixes the date of the rout at the 28th of December. If, however, it 
occurred on Friday, as he, and every authority, indeed, asserts, it must have 
been on the 29th, as stated by the Spatdsh historians.— Tstoria, lib. fi, p. 330. 

(4) Giovio, Vita Magni Gonsolvi, fol. 268. 
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■iye liave seen. The brunt of the battle fell on their ohiraliy, 
bore itself tliroughoutthe daynitlithe spirit and gallantry- 
worthy of its ancient renown ; never flinching till the ariival of 
the Spanish rear-guard fre-shinthelield, at so cidtical a juncture, 
turned the scale in their adversaries’ favoui'. 

Early on the folio-wing morning, Gonsalvo made preparations 
for storming the heights of Ufonnt Orlando, whiah. overlooked 
the city of Gaota, Such, -^vas the despondency of its g!irri.son, 
lio-svever, that this strong -posi-tiou, which bade defiance afe-w 
months before to the most desperate c-hbrts of Spanish valour, 
was now snirendered -w-ithout a struggle. The same feeling of 
despondency had eonimunieated itself to the gnn-iaun of Gaeta ; 
and, before Jlavarro could bring the batteries of Mount Orlando 
to boar upon the city, a flag of truce arrived from the marguis of 
iSaluKZO -with proposals for capitulation. 

This was more than the Great Captain could have ventured 
to promise himself. The French -were in. great force; the 
fortifications of the pSacc in excellent repair it was_ -irell 
Ipromded -with artillery and ammunition, and with pi-ovisions 
for tea days at least ; -while their fleet, riding in the harbour, 
afforded the means of obtaining supplies from Leghorn, Genoa, 
and other friendly ports, lint the French had lost all heart ; 
they were sorely wasted by disease ; their buoyant self- 
conlidencG -was gone, and their spirits broken by the series of 
reverses which had followed without interruption from the 
first hour of the campaign to the last disastrous alihir of the 
Garigliano. The -very elements seemed to have leagued 
against them. Furtbor elibrts they daunted a fruitless struggle 
against destiny ; and they now looked with melancholy long- 
ing to their native land, eager only to quit those ill-omened 
shores for ever. 

The Great Captain made no difficulty in granting such terms 
as, -while they had a show- of liberality, secured him tlie most 
important Iruits of victory. This suited his cautious temper 
far better than pressing a desperate foe to extremity. He -wa.s, 
moreover, with all his suecesses, in no condition to do so ; he 
was v/ithout funds, and, as usual, deeply in arrears to his army ; 
while there -was seareely a ration of bread, says an Itafian 
lustoiian, in his -whole camp.(l) 

It was agreed by the terms of capitulation, January 1st, l.lO-l, 
that the F'renoh should evacuate Gaota a-t once, and deliver 
it up to the Spaniards, with its artillery, munitiuns, and 
military stores of every description. The prisoners on both 
sides, including those taken in the preceding campaign, — an 
aiTangeniont greatly to the advantage of the enemy, — ^vvere to 

(1) Giovio, Vita llagrni GonaolYi, fol. 206, 269 .— ChnSiiicadel Gran Caintan, 
lib- 2, cap. 111.— Peter Mai-tyr, Opus Epist. epfet. 2;o. — Gaicciardini, Istoria, 
lib. 6, li. a;»l . — Zurita, Anales, tom. v. lib. s, cajj. (il.— Garnier, Hist, de l-'rance 
iam. V. pxf. -/JJ.— Sismoiidi, Hist, ties '^ranpais, torn. -xv. cap. tio. 
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1)6 restored ; and the army in Griiota was to bo allowed a free 
passage, by land or sea, as they shonkl prefer, to their own 
country. (1) 

l’’rom the moment hostilities •n'cre brought to a close, Gonsalvn 
displayed snob generous sympathy for his late oneraies, and 
suoh humanity in relieving them, as to reflect more honour on 
his ehnraoter than all his viotorics. He scrupulously onforeed 
the faithful performance of the treaty, and severely punished 
any violence offered to the French by his own men. flis benign 
and courteous demeanour towards tlie vanquished, so remote 
from the imag'es of terror with which he had been hitherto asso- 
ciated in their minds, excited unqualified admiration ; andthey 
tostified their sense of his amiahle qualities by speaking of him 
as the “ gentil eapitaineet gentil cavalier.”(2) 

The nows of the rout of the Garigliano and the surrender of 
Gaeta diftrised general gloom and oonstornation over France. 
There was scarce a family of rank, says a writer of that country, 
that had not some one of its member? involved in these sad 
desasters. (3) Tlio oonrt wont into mourning. The king, mortified 
at the disoomtitnre of aU his lofty schemes by the foe whom ho 
despised, shut himself up in his palace, refusing access to every 
one, until the agitation of Ids spirits threw him into an illness 
which had well-nigh proved fatal. 

(1) ZuTita, Hist, del Key Heriiaiulo, tnin. i. lib. ft, cap. 6l.— Gamier, Hist, de 
Tranco, tom. v. pp. 154, 4.'i5.— ‘llenialdcz, Reyes Cati>licos, MS. cap, lyi).— 
Giannoau, Istoria di Napoli, lib. 20, cap. 4. No particular nicTition was made 
of the Italian allies iti the capitulation. It so happened that several of the 
groat Angevin, lords, who had been taken in the prccctlluff campaigns oC 
Calabria, were found in arms in the place.— (Giovio, Vita Megnl Gonsalvi, 
fol. 252, 233, Sflf).) Gon.salvo, in conscfjucnce of this manifest breach of faith, 
refusing to rcgar<l them as comprehended in the treaty, sent them all-prisoners 
of state to the dungeons of Castel Nnovo in Naples. This action lias brought 
upon him mneli uuincritcd obloquy with the Rvcncli writers. Indeed, before 
the treaty was signed, if wo arc to credit the Italian historians, Gonsalvo 
peremptorily refu.sud to include the Neapolitan lord.s within it. Thus mncli is 
certain j that, after having been taken and released, they wero now found 
under the French banners a second time. It seems not improbable, tliereforc, 
that the French, however naturally desirous they may have been of protection 
for their allies, ilnding thcra-selvcs unable to enforce it, acquiesced in .such an 
equivocal silence ^vitl^ respect to them, as, without apparently comproinising 
their own honour, left the wliole aflbir to the discretion of the Great Captain. 
■\Yitli regard to the sweeping chai;ge made by certain modern French liistorians 
against the Spanish general, of a similar severity to the other Italians indis- 
criminately, fovuid hi the place, there is not the slightest foundation for it in 
any conteniporaiy authority,— See Qoillard, Rivalite, tom. iv. p. 254. — Gamier, 
Hist, de France, tom. v. p. 456. — ^VariUas, Hist, de Louis XIL tom. i. pp. 419, 
420. 

(2) Fleurange, Mdmoires, chap. S, apud Petitot, Collection dcs Mumoire.s, 
tom. xvi.— Bernaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. caii. 190.— Giovio, ViUe lllust. 
Virorara, fol. 269, 2/0.— Chrduica del Gran Capitan, cap. ill. 

(3; BrantOme, who visited tlie bauks of the Garigliano some fifty years after 
this, beheld them in imagination thronged with the shades of the iUushious 
dead, whose bones lay buried in its dreary and pestilent marshes. Tlicve is a 
sombre colouring in the vision of the old chronicler not unpoetical.— Vies des 
Hommea lUustres, disc. 6. 
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Metin'tt’hilo liis exaspei’ateil feeling-s found an object on wliicli 
to Tent themselves in the unfortunate garrison of (iaeta, who so 
pusillaninionsly abandoned their post to return to tlioir own 
country. He conimandod them to winter in Italy, and not to 
reei'oss' the Alps without further orders. He sentenced liandri- 
court and Alegre to banishment for insubordination to their 
comiuauder-in-ohief, — the latter, for his conduct, more partiou- 
laiiy, before the battle of Cerignola ; and he hanged up the 
coninussaric.s of the ai’mie's, whose infamous peculations had 
been a principal cause of its ruin.(l) 

But the impotent wrath of their monarch was not needed to 
fill the hitter cup which the Hrench soldiers w'ere now draining 
to the dregs, A large number of those who embarked for Genoa 
died of the maladies contracted during their long hi%'ouii.ointhf) 
marshes of Minturnm. Tho rest reorossed the Alps into Hrance, 
too desperate to heed their master’s prohihitiou. Those wlio 
took their W’ay by land suffered still more severely from the 
Italian peasantry, who retaliated in fiiH measure the barbarities 
they had , .so long euduiud from the French. They were seen 
wandering like speetres along tho high roods and prinoixial 
cities on the route, pining with cold and famine ; and aU the 
lioapitals in Home, as well as the stables, sheds, and every other 
place, hoiyever mean, affording shelter, were filled wltli fclie 
wretched yagahonds, eager only to find some obscure retreat to 
die in. 

The chiefs of the expedition fared little better. Among other.s 
tho marquis of Saluzzo, soon after reaching Genoa, was ‘carried 
off by a ferer caused liy hi.s distress of mijid. Sandricourt, too 
haughty to endure disgrace, laid violent hands on himself. 
AJegre, more culpable, but more eoimageous, survived to be 
reoouoiled to his sovereign, and to die a soldier’s death on the 
field of battle. (2) 

Such arc tho dismal colours in which the French hi.storians 
depict tho last struggle made by their monarch for tho recovery 
of Naples. Few military expeditious have commenced undbr 
more brilliant and imposing auspices ; few havo been conducted 
in so iU-advised a manner through their whole progress ; and 
none attended in their close with more indisez-iminate and over- 
whelming ruin. 

On the 3rd of January, 1304, Gonsalvo made his entry into 
Gaeta ; and the thunders of his ordnance, now for the fir.st time 
heard from its battlements, announced that this strong key to 
the dominions of Naples had passed into tho hands of Aragon. 
After a short delay for tho refreshment of his troops, he sot out 

(1) Gamier, Hist, de France, tom. v. jip. -isS — wa.— Giorlo, Vitm lllust. 
Virorum, fol. isCo, 2/0. — GnicciavdiixL Istcnia, tom. i. lib. 6, pn. 332. 3117. — St. 
Gelais, Hist, de Louys XII. p. 173. 

(2) BuonEvecorsi, Diario, p. 86.— tJUoa, Vita di Carlo V. fol. 2.3.-~Bcrnaldez, 

Reyes Catoiicos, MS. cap. iflo. — Giovio, Yitte Virorum, \ibi supra — 

Gaiilard, RLvalitc, tom. iv. pp. 25-4— 956. 
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■for tlie oaijital. But, amidst the general jubilee ^yhioh greeted 
his return, lie Tvas seized 'svith a fever, brought on by the inces- 
sant fatigue and high mental excitement in wliioh he had been, 
kept for the last four months. The attack -was severe, and the 
event for some time doubtful. During this state of suspense, 
the public mind was in the deepest agitation. The popular 
manners of G-onsolvo had 'umn the hearts of the giddy people of 
Haples, who transferred their nlfeotions, indeed, as readily as 
their allegiance ; and prayers and vows for his restoration were 
oftbred up iu all the ehurohes and monasteries of the city. His 
excellent constitution at length got the better of liis disease. 
As soon as this_ favourable result was ascertained, the whole 
population, rushing to the other extreme, abandoned itself to a 
deurium of joy ; and, when ho was sufficiently recovered to 
give them audience, men of all ranks thronged to Custel ISiuovo 
to tender their eongTatulations, and obtain a sight of the 
hero, ■who nov/ retm-ned to their oapj,tal, for tho third time, 
with the laurel of victory on his brow. Every tongue, says bis 
enthusiastic biographer, was eloquent in his piraise : some 
dweUing on his noble port, and the beauty of his countenanoo ; 
others on the elegance and amenity of his manners ; and all 
dazzled by a spirit of munilioence wluoh wo^uld have become 
royalty itself. (1) 

The tide of panegyric was swelled by more than one bard, 
■who sought, though with indifferent success, to catch inspira- 
tion from so glorious a theme ; trusting, doubtless, that Ilia 
liberal hand •would not stint the recompense ■to the precise 
measure of desert. Amid this general burst of adulation, the 
muse of Saimazaro, worth ail his tribe, was alone silent ; 
for the trophies of the conqueror were raiaed on the ruins of 
tt at royal house tinder which the bard hud been so long shel- 
tered : and this silence, so rare in his tuneful brethren, must bo 
admitted to reflect more credit on bis name than the be.st lie ever 
sung. (2) 

The first business of Gonsalvo was to call togetbur the dif- 
ferent orders of the state, and receive their oaths of allegiance 
to Ifing Eerdinand. He nest occupied himself with the neees- 
sai’y arrangements for the re-organisation of the government, 
and for reforming various abuses which had crept into the 
administration of justice more particularly. In these attempts 
to introduce order, he was not a little thwarted, however, by 
the insubordination of his own soldiery. They loudly elamoiired 
fw the discharge of the arrears, still shamefully protracted, 
till, their discontents swelling to open mutiny, they forcibly 
seized on two of the principal places in the kingdom as seou- 

(1) GioviOj Vita Magni Gonsalvi, fol. 270, 271.— Quintana, Eapauolcs Cdlq- 
bres, tom. i. p. 298.— Chrdmcadel Gran Capitan, iib. a, cap. 1. — ^Abarca, Reyes 
■de Aragon, tom. ii. fol. 359. — ^Boraalilez, llcycs Catolicos, MS. cap. 190, 191. 

Glovio, Vitae lUust. Vironira, f. 271. 
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rity for tlie payment. Gonsalvo chastised their iusolenoe by 
disbanding several of the moat refi-aetory companies, and send- 
ing them home for piinishniGnt. lie endeavoured to rehevo 
them in part by raising contributions from the N'eapolitana. 
But the soldiers took the matter into their orvn hands, oppres.s- 
ing the unfortunate people on whom they were quartered, in a 
manner which rendered their condition .scarcely more tolerable 
tlian when exposed to the hon'ors of actual war.(l) This wns 
th(5 introduction, according to Guicciardini, of those systematic 
military exactions in time of peace, which became so common 
afterwards in Italy, adding an inconceivable amount to the 
long catalogue of woes which afflicted that unhappy land. (2) 

Amidst his manifold duties, Gousalvo did not forget the gal- 
lant offieers v.dio had borne with him the hui’dens of the war ; 
and ha requited their services in a princely style, better suited 
to his feelings than his interests, as subset|uently appeared. 
Among them were Hi^varro, Mendoza, Andmda, Benavides, 
Leyva, the Italians jilviuno and the two Colomias, most of 
whom lived to display the lessons of tactics which they 
learned under this- great commander, on a still wider theatre of 
glory, in the reign of Charles thel'ifth. He made them grants 
of cities, fortresses, and extensive lands, according to their 
various claims, to be held as fiefs of the crown. All this was 
done with the previous sanction of his royal master, Perdinand 
the Catholic. They did some violence, however, to his more 
economical spirit ; and he was heard somewhat peevishly to 
exclaim, “ It boots little for Gonsalvo de Cordova to have won a 
kingdom for me, if he lavishes it all away before it comes into 
my hands,” It began to be pei’ceivod at coru’t that the Great 
Captain was too powerful for a subject.{3) 

Meanvfiiile, Louis the Twelfth was filled with serious appre- 
hen.sions for the fate of his possessions in. the north of Italy. 
His former allies, the emperor Maximilian and the republic of 
Venice, — ^the latter more especially, — ^had shown many indica- 
tions, not merely of coldness to himself, hut of a secret under- 
standing -with his rival, the king of Spain. The restless pope, 
Julius the Second, had schemes of his own, wholly independent 
of France. The republics of Pisa and Genoa, the latter one of 
her avorved dependencies, had entered into correspondence with, 
the Great Captain, and invited Mm to assume their proteotion ; 

(I) “ Servire per sempre, viixcitrice o vinta.** Tlie Italians 'began at this 
early period to feel the pressure of those woes, which a century and a half later 
wruii;/ out of Filicaja the beautiful lament, which has lost something’ of its 
touching graces, even under the liand of Lord B>toii- 

(y) Zurita, Anales, tom. v. lib. 5, cap. 6l. — Guicciardini, Tstorla, lib. C, 
pp. 310, 3a. — Abarca, Keyes de Aragon, ubi supra. See also Gonsalvo'.s letter 
to the sovereigns, in \Yhich he states that all Italy tliis year was wasted by a 
terrible famine, brought on by the neglect of husbandry, as well os by the 
unprecedented rains. — Carta de Napoles, 23 de Agosto, 1503, MS. 

( 3 ) Giovio, "Vit® lUust. Virornm, fol- 270 , 2 / 1 , — Clirdmca del Gran Capitan, 
lib. 3, cap. 1 .— Ulloa, Vita, di Carlo V. fol. 24, 
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while several of the disaffected party in. milan had assured him 
of their active support, in case he would nioroh with a sufficient 
force to overturn the existing government. Indeed, not only 
Pranoo, hut Europe in general, expected that the Spanish coai- 
inand(.'r would avail himself of the present crisis to push his 
victorious arms into upper Italy, revolutionise Tuscany in 
his way, and, wi'esting Milan from the Preneh, drive them, 
crippled and disheartened by their late reverses, beyond the 
AIps.Cl) 

But Gronsalvo had occupation enough on his hands in set- 
tling tha disordered state of Naples. King Ferdinand, his sove- 
reign, not-withstandinp the ambition of universal conquest 
absurdly imputed to him by the French writers, had no design 
to extend his acquisitions beyond what he could permanently 
maintain. His treasury, never overflo'vnng, was too deeply 
drained by the late heavy demands on it, for him so soon to 
embark on another perilous enterpri-se^^that must aroup anew 
the swarms of enemies who seemed Tvilling to rest in quiet after 
their long and exhausting struggle ; nor is there any reason 
to siippo.se ho sincerely contemplated such a movement for a 
moment. (2) 

The apprehension of it, however, answered Ferdinand’s pur- 
pose, by preparing the French monarch to arrange his dif- 
i'erencea with his rival, as the latter now earnestly desired, by 
negotiation. Indeed, two Spanish ministers had resided during 
the greater part of the war at the French court, with the view 
of improving the lirst opening tliat should occur for accomplish- 
ing this object ; and by their agonoy a treaty was concluded, to 
continue for three years, which, guaranteed to Aragon the un- 
disturbed possession of her conquests during that period. The 
chief articles provided for the immodiato cessation of hostilities 
between the belligerents, and the complete ro-establislimont of 
their commercial relations and intercourse, with the exoeptiou 
of Kaples, from which the French were to bo excluded. The 
Spanish crown was to have full power to rediiee all refractory 
places in that kingdom ; and the contracting parties solemnly 
pledged themselves, each to render no assistance, secretly or 
openly, to the enemies of the other. The treaty, which was to 
run from the 2oth of February, ISOf, was signed by tha French 
king and the Spanish plenipotentiaries at Lyons on the litli of 
that month, and ratified by Ferdinand and Isabella, nt tho coa- 

(1) Guicciai'dlni, Istoria, lib. B, p. 338. — Znrita, Hist, del Rcy Hernando, 
tom. i. lib. 5, cap. fi4.— Abarca, Reyes de Aragron, rej-30, cap. u, — J3nonac- 
corsi, Diario, pp. h5, 8Q. 

(2) Zurita, Anales, tom. v. lib. B, cap. 6B. The campaiRii against Loui.s XII. 
bad cost the Spanish crown 33 1 cusntes or millions of maravedis, equiv'alent to 
9,268,000 dollars of the present time. A moderate charge enough for the con- 
Quest of a kingdom j and made still lighter to the Spaniards by one-fifth of the 
whole being drawn from Naples itself.— See Abarca, Reyes dc Aragon, tom. ii. 
fol. 359. 
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rent of Saata Marin de la Mejorado, tte 31st of March, fol- 
lowiiig.(i) 

There was still a small spot in the heart of Ifaples, compre- 
hending “Venosa and. several adjoining towns, whei-e Lopis 
d’Ars and his brave associates yet held out a.gaiust the Spanish 
arms. Although cut oif by the operation of this treaty from the 
hopo of further support from home, the I'rc-noh Imight disdained 
to .surrender ; but sallied out at the head of his little troop of 
gallant veterans, and thus, armed at all points, .says rirantome, 
with lanco in rest, took his way through Naples and the cc-nti’e 
of Italy. He marched in battle array, levying contributions 
for his support ou the places through which he passed. In this 
manner he entered France, and presented himself before the 
court at Blois. The king and queen, delighted with his prowess, 
came forward to welcome him, and made good cheer, says the 
old ohronieler, for himself and his companions, whom they 
recompensed with liher^ largesses, proffering at the same time 
any boon to the brave knight whiuh he should demand for 
himself. The latter, in return, simply i-eqnested that his old 
comrade, Ives d’Altlgre, should bo tcealled from exile. This 
trait of magnanimity, when contrasted with the general ferocity 
of the times, has something' in it inexpressibly pleasing. It 
shows, like others recorded of the French gentlemen of that 
period, that the age of chivalry — the cHvalry of romance, indeed 
— had not wholly passed away.(2) 

The pacification of Lyons sealed the fate of Naples; and, 
while it terminated the wars in that kiiidom, dosotl the mili- 
tary career of Gonsalvo de Cordova, It is impossible to contem- 
plate the magnitude of the results achieved with .such slender 
resources, and in the face of such ovc-rwhelming odds, without 
deep admiration for the genius of the man by whom they were 
accomplished. 

His snoeoss, it is true, is imputable in part to the .signal 
errors of his adversaries. The magnificeut expedition of Cliarles 
the Eighth failed to produce any permanent impression, chiefly 
in eon.sequenoo of the precipitation with which it had been 
entered into, without suflioient concert -with the Italian states, 
who heoanio a formidable enemy when united in his rear. He 
did not oven avail himself of his temporary acquisition of 
Naples to gather support from the attachment of his new sub- 
jects. Far finm incorporating with them, he was regarded as 
a foreigner and an enemy, and, as such, expelled hy the joint 

(ly The treaty is to he found in Diimont, Coi-ps Diplomatkiue, tom. iv. 
JTo. 26 , pp. 51—53. — Zuritaj Anales, tom, v. lib. 5, cap. fii.—Muehiavelli, 
Lefjaxione Seconda a Fnincia, let. y, Feb. 11. 

( 2 ) lirantCime, Qilimes, tom. ii. tlise. 11,— Flcwrange* Mtiraoires, chap, n, 
apuil Petitot, Collection <les Memoires, tom. xvi. — Buonacconsi, Biatio, p. 8.5. 
— Gaillard, iUvalite, tom. iv. pp, 255—260 — See also Memolres tie Bayard, 
chap. 25 5 the good knight, sans petu* et xcimiche,” made one of this 
intrepid little hand, having joined Louis d’Ars after the capitulation of Gaeta. 
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aotiou of all Italy from its bosom, as soon as it liad recoTcrcd 
suffloiont strength to rally. 

Louis the Twelfth profited by the errors of Ms predecessor. 
His acquisitions in tha_ Milanese formed a basis for future opera- 
tions; and, by negotiation and otherwise, he secured the 
alliance and the interests of tho various Italian governments on 
his side. These prolirainaiy arrangements were followed by 
preparations every way oommensurato with his object. He 
failed in the first campaign, however, by intrusting the com- 
mand to incompetent hands, consulting birth rather than talent 
or experience. 

In the succeeding campaigns, Ms failure, though partly 
chargeable on himself, was less so than on circumstances beyond 
Ms control. The first of these was the long detention of the 
army before Home by Cardinal d’Amboise, and its consequent 
exposure to the unexampled severity of the ensuing winter. 
A .second was the fraudnlent conduct of the commissaries, ira- 
plyiag, no doubt, some degree of negligence in the person who 
appointed them ; and lastly th,e want of a suitable oommander- 
in-ehiof of the army. La Trbmouille being iU, and D’Aiibigny 
a prisoner in the hands of the enemy, there appeared no one 
among the Lrench qualified to cope with the Spanish general. 
The marquis of Mantua, independently of the disadvantage 
of being a foreigner, was too timid in council and dilators’' in 
conduct, to be any ■way competent to this difficult task. 

If Ms enemies, however, committed great errors; it is alto- 
gether owing to Gonsalvo that he was in a situation .to take 
advantage of them. NotMng could be more unpromising than 
Ms position on first entering Calabria. Military operations bad 
been conducted in Spain on principles totally different from 
those which prevailed in the rest of Europe. This was tho case, 
especially iu the late Moorish wars, where tho old taetio.s and 
tho character of the ground brought light cavalry ohiofly into 
use. This, indeed, constituted his principal strength at thi.; 
period ; for his infantry, though aeoustomed to irrogular ser- 
vice, was indifferently armed and disciplined. An important 
revolution, however, had occurred in the other parts of .Europe. 
The infautrjr had there regained the superiority which it had 
maintained in the days of the Greeks and Homans. The ex- 
periment had been made on more than one bloody field ; and it 
was found that the solid columns of S'wiss and German pikes 
not only bora doivn aU opposition in their onward march, but 
presented an impreguable barrier, not to be shaken by the most 
desperate charges of the best heavy-armed cavalry. It was 
against those dreaded battalions that Gonsalvo was called to 
measure for the first time the bold, but rudely armed and com- 
paratively raw, recruits from Galicia and the Astui-ias- 

He lest Ms first battle, into wMeh it should he remembered 
he was precipitated against Ms 'will. ■ Ho proceeded afterwards 
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with, the greatest ca\ition, gradnally familiavising his men with 
the aspect anti iisagcs of the enemy irhom they held in auoh 
awe, hefore bringing them again to a direct encounter. He put 
himself to school during this whole campaign, carefully ao- 
rpiainting himself with the tactics, discipline, and novel ai’ma 
of Ms adversaries, and borrowing just so much as he could in- 
eorporatc into the ancient system of the Spaniards, without 
discarding the latter altogether. Thus, while he retained the 
short sword and buckler of his countrymen, he fortified his 
battalions with a largo number of spearmen, after the German 
fashion. The arranijemcnt is highly commended by the saga- 
cious Maohiavelli, who considers it as combining the advan- 
tages of both system.s j since, while the long spear seiwed all 
the purposes of resi.stance, or even of attack on level ground, 
the MOrt swords and targets enabled their wearers, as already 
noticed, to out in imder the dense array of hostile pikes, and 
bring the enemy to olosi^quarters, where his formidable weapon 
was of no avail.(l) 

While Gonsalvo mado this innovation in the ai-m.s and tac- 
ties, ho paid equal attention to the formation of a suitable 
character in his soldiery. The circumstances in which he wa.s 
placed at Barlotta, and on the. Garigliano, imperatively de- 
manded this. Without food, clothes, or pay, without the chanco 
even of reti'ioviug Ms desperate oondition by venturing a blow 
at tho enemy, the Spani.sh soldier was required to remain pas- 
sive. To do this he demanded patience, ab.stin(!nco, sti’ict 
subordination, and a degree of resolution far Mgher than that 
required to combat obstacles, however formidable in themselves, 
where active e.vertion, wMch tasks the utmost energies of the 
soldier, renews his spirits, and raises them to a contempt of 
danger. It was calling on him, in short, to begin with 
aehieving that most diffloult of all victories, the victory over 
Mniself. 

All this tho Spanish commander effected. Ho infused into 
Ms men a portion of his own invincible energy. He insphed a 
love of his person, which led them to emulate Ms e.vample ; and. 
a eonlidenoe in Ms genius and resources, which supported them 
under all their privations by a firm reliance on a fortunate 
issue. His manners wore distinguished by a graceful courtesy,^ 
less encumbered with etiquette tlian was usual with persons of 
Ms high rank in Castile. He knew well the proud and inde- 
pendent feelings of the Spanish soldier ; and, far from annoying 
him by unnecessary restraints, showed the most lihei-al indul- 

(1) IWachiavelii, Arte della Guerra, iib. 2. MaclilavelU considera the \ict0x7 
over D’Aubi^y at Seminara as imputable in a groat degree to the peculiar 
arms of the Spaniards, "who, with tliclr short swords and shields, gliding 
in among the deep rarihs of the Swiss spearmoQ, brought them to close 
combsrt, where the former had the whdla' advantage. Another instance of 
the kind occurred at the memorable battle of Ravenna some years hiter.— Ubi 
supra. 
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genes at all times. But his kindness was tempered with 
severity, which displayed itself on such occasions as Terpiircd 
interposition, in a manner that rarely failed to repress every- 
thing like insubordination. The reador will readily recall an 
example of this in the mutiny; before Tarento; and it was 
doubtless by the assertion of similar power that he was so long 
able to keep in ilieok bis Gennan mercenaries, distinguished 
above the troops of every other nation by their luihitual license 
and contempt of antbority. 

WbOe Gonsalvo relied so freely on the hardy constitution 
and patient habits of the (Spaniards, he trusted no less to the 
defioienoy of these rjiialities in the French, who, possossiu" little 
of the artificial character formed under the stern training of 
later times, resembled their Gaulish ancestors in the facility 
with which they w'ere discom'aged by unexpected obstnolos, and 
the difficulty with which they could he brought to rally.(l) In 
this he did not misoalenlatc. The French infantry, drawn from 
the militia of the country, hastily eoUectad and soon to he dis- 
banded, and the independent nobility and gentry who composed 
the cavahy service, were alike difficult to he brougjht within 
the strict curb of military rule. The severe trials, which steeled 
the souls and gave sine%vy strength to the oonstitutipiis of the 
■Spanish soldiers, impaired those of their enemies, introduced 
divisions into their councils, and relaxed the whole tone of 
discipline. Gonsalvo watched the operation of all this, and, 
coolly waiting the moment when his weary and disheartened 
adversary should be thrown off his guard, collected all his 
strength for a decisive blow, by which to terminate tho action. 
■Such was the history of those momnrablo campaigns, which 
closed with the brilliant viotorics of Cerignola and the Garig- 
liano. 

In a review of his military conduct, we must not overlook his 
politic deportment towards the Italians, altogether tlie reverse 
of the careless and insolent bearing of thu French. He availed 
hiinseK liberally of their superior science, showing groat defe- 
rence, and confiding the most important trusts, to their ofii- 
oers.(2) Far from the reserve usually shown to foreigners, he 
appealed insensible to national distinctions, and ai’dently em- 
braced them as companions in arms, embarked in a common 
cause with himself. In their tourney with the French before 
Barlettn, to which the whole nation attached such importance as 
a vindication of national honour, they were entirely suppoited 

(1) “ Prima,” says Livy pithily, speaking of the Gauls in the time of the 
Republic, “ eornni preelia plus quoui virorum, posti’cina minus quam feemi- 
narum.” — Lib. m, cap. 2V. 

(2) Two of the most distinguished of these were the Colonuas, Prospero and 
Tahrizio, of whom iVequent mention has been made in our narrative. The best 
commentary on tlio militaiy reputation of the latter, is the fact, that he is 
selected by Maehiavelli a-s the principal interlocutor in his Pialcgiios on the 
Alt of War. 
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by Gonsalvo, who famished them with arms, soonrod a fair 
field of fight, and slimed the triumph of the victors as that of 
his own countrymen,— paying those delicate attentions, which 
coat far less indeed, but to an honourable mind are of greater 
value, than more substantial bonefits. He conciliated the good 
will of the Italian states by various important services ; of the 
Tenetians, by his gallant defence of their possessions in the 
Levant ; of tho people of Itome, hy delivering them from the 
pirates of Ostia; while he succeeded, notwithstanding the ex- 
cesses of his soldiery, in captivating the giddy A'eapdlitans to 
such a degree, by his affable manners and splendid stylo of life, 
as seemed to efface from their minds every recollection of the 
last and most popular of their monarchs, the unfortunate 
Frederic. 

The distance of Gonsalvo’s theatre of operations from hi.soivn 
country, apparently most discouraging, proved extremely 
favourable to his purposes. The troops, cut off from retreat 
by a wide sea and an impassable _ mountain barrier, bad no 
alternative but to ooiicpier or to die. Their long eontinimnee 
in the field without disbanding gave them all the stern iniie-vi- 
ble qualities of a standing army ; and, as they served through 
so many snocessive campaigns under the banner of the same 
leader, the'y were di-illed in a system of tactics far steadier and 
snore uniform than could bo acquired under a v.arioty of com- 
manders, however able. Under these eiroumstanocs, which so 
woE fitted them for receiving impressions, the Spanish .army 
was gradually moulded into tho form determined hy the will of 
its great chief. 

When we look at the amount of forces at the disposal of Gon- 
salvo, it appears so paltry, especially compared with tho gigantic 
apparatus of later war.s, that it may well suggest disparaging 
ideas of the whole contest. ^ To judg;e correctly, we must direct 
our eyes to the result. With this insmnitioant force wo shaU 
then see the kiagdoinofRaplesconquered, and the best generals 
and armies of Prance annihilated ; an important innovation 
efleotod in military science; the art of mining, if not invented, 
carried to unprecedented perfection ; .a thorou;^b. reform intro- 
duced in the arms and discipline of the Spanish soldier ; and 
tho organisation completed of that valiant infantry, which is 
honestly eulogised by a French WTifer as irresistible in attack, 
and impossible to rout; (1) and which carried the banners of 
Spain victorious for more than a century over the most distant 
parts of Europe. 

(1) See Dnlios, ligue de Cawiray, ilissert. prelim, p. 60. — This French 
writtr has shown himself superior to national clhjtinctions, in the liberal 
testiraouy wliich he bears to tlie character of these bitive troops. See a similar 
sti-ain of paiiegyi’ic from the chivalrous pen of old BmiitOme.—CEuvres, tom. i. 
disc. 27. 
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The IjriHuuit qualities and achievements of Gonsalvo de Cordova have 
naturaliy made liim a popular tbcinc both for history and romance. Vai’ious 
hiograpliics of him have appeared iiv the different European languages, thougli 
none, X believe, hitherto iu English. Tlie authority of principal reference in 
thPKe pages is the Life v.*hich Paolo Giovio has incoiqioratcd in his great work, 
“ Vitas ninstrium Virorum,” which I have elsewhere noticed. The Life oi‘ 
Gnnsalvij is not exempt from the prejudioes, nor from the minor inaccuracies, 
which may be clnwged on most of tliis author’s productions 5 but these arc 
abundantly compensated by the stores of novel and interesting tletoils which 
Gioviu’s laniiliarity with the principal actors of the time enabled him to throw 
iulo his work, and by the skilful arrangement of his narrative, so disposed as, 
without stnilied effort, to bring into light the promiueut qualities of his hero. 
Every page bears the mark of that “ golden pen” which the politic Italian 
reserved lor his favourites j and •wbllc.this obvious partiality may put tlic 
reader somewhat on his guard, it gives an interest to the work inferior to none 
other of his agreeable compositions. 

Tlie most imposing of the Siianisli memoirs of Gonsalvo, in bulk at least, is 
the ” Chronica del Gran Capitan,” Alcala do Henarea, I58i. Nic. Antonio 
doubts whether the author were Ihilgar, who wote the ” History of the 
Catholic Kings,” of such frequent reference in the Granatlhic wars; or 
another PuJgav del Sahv, as he is called, who received the honours of knight- 
hood from King Feriiinand for his valorous exploits against the Moors. 
(See Bildiotheea Is^ova, tom. L p. asy.) With reQm’d to the Jli'sfc Pulgar, there 
is no reason to suppose that ho lived into the sixteenth century 5 and as to the 
second, the woi'lc composed by him, so far from being the one in question, was 
a compendium, bearing the title of ” Sumarlo de los Hcchosdel Gran Capitan,” 
printed as early as 1527, at Seville. (See the editor’s prologue to Pulgar*s 
” Clinlnica de los Reyes Catdlicos,” cd. Valencia, 178O.) Its author, therefore, 
remains hi obsciu’ity. He sustains no great damage on the score of reputa- 
tion, however, from this circumstance, as hi.s work is but an indifferent speci- 
men or’ the rich old Sijanish Chronicle, e.vhlbitlng most of its dioracterisdc 
blQinishes, with a very small admixture of its beauties. The long and prosy 
narrative in overloaded with the most frivolous details, trumpeted ibi’th In a 
strain of glorification which sometimes disfigures more meritorious compo- 
sitions in the CastUtau. Nothing like discrimination of character, of course, is 
to bo looked for In the unvarying swell of panegyric, vvhich claims for its 
subject all the e.xtravagant flights of a hero of roiuaucc. With these deduc- 
tions, however, and a liberal allowance, consequently, for the nationality of 
the work, it 1ms considerable value as a reconl of events too recent in tueir 
occurrence to be seriously defaced by those deeper stains of error which are ro 
apt to settle on the weather-beaten monuments of antiquity. It has uccovd- 
iijgly formed a principal source of the ‘‘Vida del Graii Capitan,” introduced 
iiy Qmiitana in the first volume of ids ** Espafioics Celebres,” printed at 
Madrid in IS07. This memoir, in which the incidents are selected witli dis- 
cemincnt, lUbpIays the usual freedom and vivacity of its poetic autlior. It 
does not bring the general politics of the period under review, but will nut be 
found delicieut iu particulai's having immediate connection with the personal 
history of its subject; aud, on the whole, exhibits in an agreeable and 
compendious form wiiatcvcr is of most interest or importance to the general 
reader. 

The Frencli have also a ** Histoire de Gonsalvo do Cordoue,” composed by 
Father Duponcet, a Jesuit, in tNVO vols. l‘.4mo, Paris, 17M., Though au ambi- 
tious, it is a bungling perfonnance, most unskilfully put together, and con- 
tains quite as much of what its hero cUd not do, as of what Im did. Tho 
prolixity of the narrative is not even relieved by that piquaiicy of style which 
forms something like a substitute for thought in many of the lower order of 
tVcnch liistorians. It is less to history, however, than to romance, that the 
French public is indebted for Its conceptions of the character of Gonsalvo do 
Cordova, as depicted by tlie gaudy pencil of Florian, in that highly poetic 
colouriiig, which is more attractive to the majority of readers than the cold 
and sober delineations of truth. 

The contemporary Fi’ench accounts of the Neapolitan woi's of liOuis XII. arc 
extremely«*meagre, and few in number. The most striking, on the whole, is 
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D’Auton’s ciironicle, composed in the true chivalrous vein of old Froii'Kart, 
hut unfortunately termhiatiiig- before the dose of the first campaign. St. Gclais 
and Claude Sey.«scl touch very lightly on this part of their subject. History 
becomes in their haii(i.<3j moreover, little better than, fnlsome panegyric, 
carried to such a height, indeed, by the latter v.*riter, cs brought on him the 
most severe strictures from his contemporaries ; so that he v.-as compelled to 
take up the pen more than once ihhls ownTintUcation- The " Mdmoires de 
Bayard,” Flenrange, and La Trcmouiile, so diffu-se in mo5t military details, are 
nearly silent in regard to those <}f the N’eapolitaii war. The truth is, the 
subject was too ungrateful in itself, and presented tocj uTiiuTjhen a series of 
calnmities and defeats, to invite the attention of the French bhtoriajcs, who 
wiilingly turned to those brilliant passages in this reigu more soothing to 
national vanity. 

The blank has been filled up, or xalher attempted to bo pn, by the nssiduity 
of their later writers. Among-these, occasionally consulted by me, an; V'arillas, 
whose ” Histoire de Louis XII.,** loose as it is, vests on a somewhat more 
solid basis than his metaphypical reveries, essuming the title of " Politique de 
Ferdinand,'' already repeatedly noticed? Gamier, whoseper.'^picuouanarrativc, 
if inferior to that of Gaillard in acuteness and epigrammatic point, makes a 
much nearer approach to truth} and, lastly, Sismondi, vrho, if he maybe 
charged, in his “ Histoire des Fran9ais,** with some of the defects incident to 
indiscreet rapidity of composition, succeeds by a few brief and anbnated 
touches in opening deeper views into character and conduct than can be got 
Ihom volumes of ordinary writers. 

Tlie ^vant of authcntic’mnterials for a perfect acquaintance with the reign of 
Lniris XII. is a subject of complaint with French writers themselves. The 
mcmoir.i of the period, occupied wfith the more dazzling militaiy transactions, 
make no attempt to instruct us in tiie interior organisation or policy of the 
government. One might imagine that their authors lived a ccntiny before 
ndUppe do Comines, instead of coming after him, so inferior are they, in all 
the great properties of historic composition, to thl.s eminent statesman. Tlie 
Frenoli saoa«.? have made slender contributions to the stock of original docu- 
ments, collected more than two centuries ago by Godefroy for the iUustratiori 
ofthisreign. It can scarcely bo supposed, however, that tlic labours of this 
early antiquary e.xhauHtecl the department in which the French are rich 
beyond all others, and that those who work the same mine hereafter should, 
not find valuable materials for a broader foundation of tins interesting portion 
of their history. 

It is fortunate that the rcscrv'c of the French in reg-ard to their relations with. 
Italy at this time, has been abuadaiiriy compensated by the labours «)f the 
most eminent contemporary writer.s of the latter country, as Bembo, Machia- 
velli, Giovio, and the philn^iophic Guicciardini ; whose .situation as It^iaiis 
enabled them to maintain the balance of historic truth undisturbed, at least 
by undue partiality for either of the two ^eat rival powers j who-se iifgh 
public stations introduced them to the principal characters of the day, and to 
springs of action hidden from vulgar eyes } and wbo.se superior science, as well 
as genius, qualified tiiem for rising above the humble level of garrulous 
chronicle and memoir to the classic dignity of history. It is vrith regret that 
we must now stiike into a track uniUuniined by the labours of these great 
masters of their art in-'mcidem times. 

Since the publication of this History, the Spanish minister at Washington, 
Don Angel Calderon de la Barca, did me the favour to send me a copy of 
the biography above noticed as tlic *' Siimario de los Hechos dd Gran 
Capitan.” It is a recent rejmnt from the ancient edition of 1 327, of which the 
industrious editor, Don P. Martinez de la Rasa, was able to find but one copy 
in Spain. In. its new form it covers about a hundred duodecimo pages. It has 
positive value as a contemporary document, and as such I gladly avail myself 
of it. But the greater part is devoted to the early history of Gonsalvo, over 
which my limits have compelled me to i>ass‘lightly 5 and for the rest, I aniliappy 
to find, on the perusal of it, nothing of moment wldch conflicte with the state- 
ments d^a^ra from other sources. The able editor has also combined an inte- 
resting notice of its author, Pulgai*, Bideltisjlaxanas, one of those heroes whose 
doughty feats shed the illusion-s of knight-errantry over the waj* of Granada, 
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CHAPTER XYI. 

IXLNESS A:N’D DUATH op ISABELLA.—HEIl CUAItACTEK, 
loO-i. 

Decline of the Queen’s Health— Alarm of the Nation— Her Testament— and 
Codicil — Her ResiijnaUou and Death— Her Kemains tx'anr.pnrted to Granada 
— Isabella’s Person— Her Manners— Her Character— PanuleL with Queeu 
Elizabeth. 

Tun acq^^isitioa of an. important kingdom in tko heart of 
Eui'ope, and of the New World beyond the waters, which pro- 
mised to pour into her lap all the fahlec? treasures of the Indies, 
was rapidly raisrag_ Spain to the first rank of European powers. 
But, in this noontide of her sueoesa, she was to e.^perienoe a 
fatal shook in the loss of that illustrious personage who had so 
long and so gloriously presided over her destinies. Wo have 
had occasion to notice more than once the declining state of 
the queen’s health duiing the last few years. Her ooiistitutioa 
had hoon greatly impaired by incessant personal fatigue and 
e.vposure, and by the unremitting activity of her mind. It had 
sulfored far more severely, however, from a series of heavy 
domestic calamities, which had fallen on her with little inter- 
mission since the death of her mother in 1496. The next year, 
she followed to the grave the remains of her only son, the heir 
and hope of the monarchy, just entering on his prime ; and, 
in the succeeding, was called on to render the same sad offices 
to the best-beloved of her daughters, the amiable queen of 
Portugal. 

The severe illness occasioned by this last blow, terminated in 
a dejection of spirits, from which she never entirely recovered. 
Her smwiving children were removed far from her into distant 
lands; with the occasional exception, indeed, of Joanna, who 
caused a still deeper patig_ to her mother’s aflbotionato heart, by 
exhibiting infirmities wmeh justified the most melancholy pre- 
sages for the future. ■ 

Ear from abandoning herself to weak and useless repining, 
however, Isabella sought consolation, where it was best to be 
found, in the exercises of piety, and in the earnest discharge of 
the duties attached to her exalted station. Accordingly, we 
find her attentive as ever to the minutest interests of her sub- 
jects ; supporting her great minister Ximenos in his schemes of 
reform, quickening the zeal for discovery in the west, and, at 
the close of the year 1503, on the alarm of the Ereneh invasion. 
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rousing lier dying energies to kindle a spirit of resistaiic-e in her 
people. These strong mental exertions, however, only accele- 
rated the decay of her bodily strength, which was gradually 
sinking under that sickness of the heart which admits of no 
cure, and soar eely of consolation. 

In the beginning of that very year she had declined so wisi- 
hly, that the oortes of Castile, much alarmed, petitioned her to 
provide for the government of the kingdom after her decease, 
in case of the absence or incapacity of Joanna. (1) She seems 
to have rallied in some measure after this ; but it was only to 
relapse into a state of greater dehUity, as her spirits sunk under 
the conviction, which now forced itself on her, of her daughter’s 
settled insanity. 

Early in the spring of the followingyear (1504), that unfortu- 
nate lady embarked for Flanders, where, soon after her andvol, 
the inconstancy of her husband, and her own ungovernable sen- 
sibilities, occasioned thwmost scandalous scenes. Philip became 
openly enamoured of one of the ladies of her suite ; and his 
injured wife, in a paro.xysm of jealousy, personally _asBaulted 
her fair rival in the palace, and caused the beautiful locks 
which had e.xoitod the admiration of her hekle husband to be 
shorn from her head. This outrage so ailected Philip, that he 
vented his indignation against Joanna in the coarsest and most 
unmanly^ terms, and finally refused to have any further inter- 
course with her. (2) 

Tho account of tliis disgraceful scene reached Castile in the 
month of June. It occasioned the deepest chagrin and mortifi- 
cation to the unhappy parents. Ferdinand soon after fell ill of 
a fever, and the queen was seized vfith the samp disorder, 
accompanied by more .ahoi’ming symptoms. Her illness was 
exasperated by anxiety for her husband, and she refused to 
credit the favourable reports of his physicians while he was 
detained from her presence. His vigorous constitution, how- 
ever, threw off the malady, while hers gradually failed under 
it. Her tender heart was more keenly sensible than his to the 
unhappy condition of their child, and to the gloomy prospects 
whion awaited her beloved Castile. (3) 

Her faithful follower Martyr was with the court at this time 
in Medina del C'ampo. In a letter to the count of T'endilla, 
dated October 7th, he states that the most serious apprehensions 
were entertained by the physicians for the queen’s ate. “ Her 
whole system,” he says, “is pervaded by a consuming fever. 
She loathes food of every kind, and is tormented with incessant 

(1) Mariana, Hist, dc Espaua, tom, ii. lib, 28 , cap, U,— Zurita, AaaleSj tom. 
V, lib. 5, cap. 84. 

(2) Gaiibay, Compendio, tom. ii. lib. 19, cap. IB. — Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. 
epist. 271 , 272 . — Qomez, De Rebus Gcstla, fol, 46.— Cai-bajd, Analcs, MS. 
auo laU4. 

(3) Gomez, de Rebu.s Gestis, fol. 46, 47 .— 'Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. 
273 . — Carbajal, Aiiales, MS. ano 1504. 
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thirst, while the disorder has all the appearance of toriainating: 
in a dropsy.” (1) 

In the mean ■while, Isabella lost nothing of her solicitude for 
the welfare of her people, and the great oonoerns of government. 
IVliilo reclining, as sho 'was obliged to do great part of the day, 
on her couch, she listened to tho recital or reading of whatever 
occurred of interest, at homo or abroad. Sho gave audience to 
distinguished foreigners, especially such Italians as could 
acquaint her with the particulars of the late war, and above all 
in regard toGonsalvo do Cordova, in whoso fortunes she had 
always taken the liveliest concern. (2) She received with plea- 
sure, too, such intelligent travellers as her renown bad attracted 
to the Castilian court. She drew forth their stores of various 
information, and dismissed them, says a writer of tho ago, 
penetrated with the deepest admiration of that inascnline 
sti'pngth of mind which sustained her so nobly under the weight 
of a. mortal malady. (3) _ ® 

This malady was now rapidlj gaining ground. On the loth 
of October we have another epistle of Mar^r, of the following 
melancholy tenor : — “ Yon ask me respeoting the state of the 
queen’s health. We sit sorrowful in the palace all day long, 
tremblingly waiting the hour when religion and ■virtue shall 
quit the earth ■with her. Let us pray tliat we may he per- 
mitted to follow hereafter where she is soon to go. iSIie so far 
transcends aU human excoUenoe, that there is scarcely anything 
of mortality about her. ,She can hardly he said to die, but to 
pass into a nobler existence ; which should rather excite oiu- 
envy than our sorrow. She loaves the world llllod with her 
reno'svn, and sho goes to enjoy life eternal with her God in 
heaven. I write this,” he conoludos, " between hope and fear, 
while tlie breath is still fluttering within her.” (i) 

The deepest gloom no'vv overspread the nation. _ Even Isa- 
bella’s long illness had failed to prepare the minds of her 
faithful people for the sad catastrophe. They recalled several 
ominous circumstances which had before escaped their attention. 
In the preceding spring, an earthquake, aooompanied by a tre- 

(1) Oijus Epist. epist. 274. 

(2) A short time before her death she received a visit from the distinguished 
officer Prospero Colonna. Tlie Italian noble, on being presented to King For- 
diii£md, told him that “ heliad come toCastUe to behold the woman, who from 
her sick-bed ruled the ’worlds” ” ver ana seuora que desde la cama mandava 
almundo.” — Sandoval, liist. del Erap. Carlos V. tom. i. p. 8. — Carta de Gon- 
zalo a los Reyes, en Napoles, 25 de Agosto, 1 503, MS. 

(3) Gomez, de Rebus Gestis, fol. 47. Among’ the foreigners introduced 
to the queen at this time, was a celebrated Venetian traveller, named 
Vianelli, -who presented her -with a cross of pure gold set with precious 
stones, among which was a carbuncle of inestimable value. The liberal 
Italian met ■with rather an uncourtly rebuke from Ximenes, who told him, 
on leaving the presence, that he had rather have the money his diamonds 
cost, to spend in the service of the church, than all the gems of the Indies,”— 
Ibid. 

(4) Opus Epist. epist, 3/6, 
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meudans hurricnnc, suoli as the oldest men. did not rememlier, 
had visited Andalusia, and especially Carmona, a place lielonff- 
ing to the cpeen, and occasioned a frightful desolation there. 
The suijerstitious Spaidards now read in tliese iioi-tents the 
prophetic signs by -wliieh Heaven annonnees some great cala- 
mity. Prayers wqro put up in every temple ; procMsion? and 
pilgrimages made in every part of the country for the reeo\'Ciy 
of their beloved sovereign, — but in v.iin.(l) 

Isabella, in the mean time, was deluded with no false liopes. 
She felt too surely the decay of her bodily strength, uiul she 
resolved to perform what temporal duties yot remained lor her, 
while her faculties were still unclouded. 

On the 12tliof Octoher she executed that celebrated testament 
which reflects so dearly the peculiar qualities of her mind and 
eharaeter. She begins with prescribing the aiTaiigements for 
her bm-ial. She orders her remains to be transported to Gra- 
nada, thePraueisean monastery of Santa, Isabella in tlie Alham- 
hra, and there deposited in a low and humlde sepulchre, with- 
out other memorial than a plaiir iascriplion on it. “lint,” 
she continues, “ .should the lung my lord prefer a .sepulohre’ia 
some other place, then my 'will is, that my body bo there trans- 
ported, and laid by his side ; that the union wo have enjoyed 
in this world, and, through the mercy of God, may liopo again, 
for our souls in heaven, may be represented by dur bodies in 
the earth.” Then, desirous of correcting by her e.vample, _ia 
this last act of her life, the wasteful pomp of funorul obscciiiies 
to which the Castilians were addicted, she commimds that her 
O'wn should be performed in the plainest and most unostenta- 
tious manner, and that the sum saved by this economy shoidd 
be distributed in alms among the poor. 

She next pro-yides for several charities, assigning, among 
others, marriage portions for poor inaiden.s, and a eonsiderablo 
sum for the redemption of Christian captives in liarbary. She 
enjoins the punctual discharge of all her personal debts within 
a year; she re trenches superfluous offices in the royal house- 
hold, and revokes all such grants, whether in the forms of lauds or 
annuities, ns she conceives to have been made without suffloient 
warrant. She iuoulcates on her suecessor.s the importance of 
maintaining the interaity of the royal domains, and, above aU, 
of never divesting themselves of their title to the importan't 
fortress of Gibraltar. 

After this she comes to the succession of the ciwn, which she 
settles on the infanta Joanna as “ queen proijrietor,” and the 
ai'ohduke Philip as her husband. She gives them niuoli good 
counsel repeoting their future administration ; enjoining them, 
as they wotdd secure the love and obedience of their .subjects, 

( 1 ) Bcvna\<lc7., Reyes CatoUcos* MS. ca\>. 200, 201.— Carbajal, Auides, MSi 
;uio 1.^04. — Garibay, Compendia, tom. ii. lib.lQ, cap, l6. — Zufiiga, Aiinalcs do 
Sevilla, pp. 42LI, 424. 
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to conform in all respects to the laws and usages of the roalm^ 
to appoint no foreigner to office, — an cn’or into which Philip’s 
connections, she saw, would ho rorj' likely to betray them, and 
to make no laws or ordinances “ which necessarily require 
the consent of oortes,” during their absence from tlie liing- 
doni.(l) She recommends to them the same conjugal harmony 
which had ever subsisted between her and her husband; sh'o 
hoseeohos them to show the latter all the deference and ftlial 
affection “ due to him beyond every other parent, for his emi- 
nent virtues and finally inculcates on them the most tender- 
regard for the liberties and welfare of their subjects. 

She next comes to the great question proposed by the oortes 
of 1603, respecting the government of the realm in the ahsonoo 
or incapacity of Joanna. She declares that, after mature deli- 
beration, and with the advice of many of the prelates and 
nobles of the Idn^dom, she appoints King Ferdinand her hus- 
band to ho the sffie regent of Castile, in that exigenoy, until 
the majority of her grandson Charles; being led to this, she 
adds, “by the consideration of the magnanimity and illus- 
trious qualities of the lung my lord, as well as his large expe- 
rience, and the great profit which will redound to the state from 
his wise and beneficial rule.” She expresses her sinoero oon- 
viotion that his past conduct affords a sufficient guarantee for- 
his faithful administration, but, in compliance with established 
usage, requires tho customary oath from him on entering on the 
duties of the office. 

She then makes a specific provision for her husband’s per- 
sonal maintenauoe, which, “although less than she eonldw’isli, 
and far less than he deserves, considering the eminent servicos ho 
had rendered the state,” she settles at one half of all the net pro- 
ceeds and profits .accruing from the newly discovered countries 
in the west; together with ten million maravedis annually, 
assigned on the alcaealas of the grandmasteralups of the mili- 
tary orders. 

After some additional regulations respecting tho descent of 
tho crown on failure of Joanna’s lineal heirs, she recommends 
in the kindest and most emphatic terms to her snooessors the 
various mcinhers of her household, and her personal friends, 
among whom we find the names of the marquis and marchioness 
of Moya (lioatriee de Bobadilla, tho companion of her youth), 
and Garcilasso de la Yega, the aooomplished minister at tho 
papal court. 

And lastly, eoucluding iu the same hoautiful strain of con- 
jugal tenderness in which she began, she says, “ I beseech the 
king my lord that he will accept aU my jewels, or such as he 

(1) “ Ni fagan fucra ile los Oiclios mis Reyiios o Senorioa, Leyes ePremitticas, 
ni las otTas ciwas que en Cortes se deven lia-rer segunil las Leyes rte ellos ” 
(Testaniento, apnd Dormer, Discursos Varios, p. !iJ3 ) ; an Jionourabic testimony 
to tlie legislative rights of the cortes-vvluchcontrfists strongly with the despotic: 
assumption of preceding and succeeding princes. 
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shall select, so that, seeing them, he may he reniiiided of the 
singular love I always bore him while living, and that I am 
now waiting for him in a better world ; by which remembrance 
he may be encouraged to live the more justly and holily in 
this.” 

Sis exemitors were named to the will. The two principal 
wer’e the king and the primate Ximencs, who had full powers 
to act in conjunction with any one of the other.?. (1) 

I haye dwelt tho more minutely on the details of Isabella’.? 
testament, iiom. tho evidence it aftbrds of her con.staney in her 
dying hour to the principles which had governed her tlirongli 
life-; of her expansive and sagacious policy; her prophetic 
insight into the evils to result from her death, — evils, alas! 
which no forecast could avert; her scrupulous attentiou to all 
her personal obligations; and that warm attaobment to her 
friends which ooidd never falter while a pulse beat in her 
hosom. - 

After performing this duty, she daily grew vrealier, the 
power.? of her mind seeming to hrighten as those of her body 
declined. The concerns of her government stiU occupied her 
thoughts; and several public mcasui'cs, which she had post- 
poned through urgency of other business, or "rowing intirraities, 
pressed so heavily on hor heart, that she made them the subject 
of a codicil to her former will. It was executed STovember 
23rd, loOl, only three days before her death. 

Throe oi the provisions contained in it are too rcmarlcahle to 
pass unnoticed. The first concerns the codification of tho laws, 
i'or this purpose the queen appoints a pommission to make a 
new digest of the statutes and pragmdtkai, the onntradietory 
toner of which still occasioned much embarrassment in Casti- 
lian jurisprudence. This was a subject she always had much 
at heart ; but no neai-er approach had been made to it than the 
valuable tlion,gh insufficient work of Montalvo, in tho early 
part of her reign ; and, notwithstanding her precautions, none- 
more effectual was destined to take place till the reign of 
Philip the Second. (2) 

Tho second item had reference to tho natives of the Hew 
IVorld. Gross abuses had arisen there since the partial revival 
of tho repartimienios, although Las Casas says, “ mtclligeiiee 
of this was carefully kept from the ears of tho queen.” (3) 

(1) I have before mo three copies of Isabella’s testament} one in MS. apiid 
Carbajal, Anales, aho 1504 > asecoml, printed! in the beantitul Valencia edition.- 
of Mariana, tom. ix. apentl. No. 1 3 and a, third, published in Dormer’s Dis- 
cursos Varies de Histoiia, pp. 314 — 388. I am not aware that it has been 
printed elsewhere. 

(ii) The OrdeiianfasRcalas de Castilla,” published in 1481, and the “ Prag- 
maticas del Reyno,” llrst printed in. 15U3, comprehend, the general legislation 
of this I’Clgn } a X'articular acconnt of which the reader may find in Part I. 
Chapter 6 , and Part II. Chapter 26, vol, it of this History. 

(3) Las Casas, who %vill not be suspected of sycophancy, remarKs, in hia nar- 
rative of the destruction of the Indies, Les plus grandes horreurs de ces- 
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Some vague appreliension of the truth, however, apiioars to 
have forced, itself on her ; and she enjoins her successors, in 
the most earnest manner, to quicken the good work of convert- 
ing' and oivnising' the poor Indians, to treat them, -with the 
greatest gentleness, and redress any wrongs they may have 
suffered in their persons or property. 

Lastly, she expresses her doubts as to the legality of the 
revenue drawn from the akavalas, oonstitnting the -principal 
income of the orown. She directs a commission to ascertain 
whether it wore originally intended to he perpetual, aud if this 
•were done with the free consent of the people ; enjoining her 
heirs, in that event to collect the tax so that it should pi’oss 
least heavily on her subjects. Should it he found other-wise, 
however, she directs that the legislatiu-e ho stunmonc-d to devise 
proper measuz-es for supplying the wants of the crown, — 
“measm-es depending for tlreir validity on the good pleasm-o 
of the subjeots of the realm.” (1) ^ 

Such were the dying -words of this admirable -woman, dis- 
playing the same respect for the rights aud liberties of the 
nation wWoh she had shown through life, aud striving to secure 
the blessings of her benign administration to the most distant 
and barbarous regions under her sway. These two documents 
-w-ei-o a preoious legacy bequeathed to her people, to guide them 
when the light of her personal example should be -\\ithdr,awn 
for ever. 

The queen’s signature to the codicil, which stiU exists among 
the manusoi'ipta of tho Loyal Library at Madrid, shows, by its 
irregular and scarcely legible characters, the feeble state to 
which she was then reduced.(‘2) She had now adjusted all her 
worldly ooucerns ; and slio prepared to devote herself, during 
the brief space wliioh remained, to those of a higher nature. 
It -was hut the last act of a life of preparation. She had tho 
misfortune, common to persons of her rank, to be separated in 
her last moments from those whose hlial tenderness might have 
done so much to soften the bitterness of death. But she had 
the good fortune, most rare, to have seoured for tliia trying 
horn- the solace of disinterested friendship ; for she beheld 

^erreR ct tie cette 'boucherie commencerent auasitdt qu'on sut en Amerique 
que la reinc Isabelle venaitdemourir 5 car jusqu’alors Uno s'etaitpas commis 
autant de crimes clans I’^e Espagnolc, etTon avaitmGme eu soiu deles cache;- 
a cQtte princesse, parcequ’elle ne cessaitdo recommancler de traiter les Iiidieiis 
avec douceur, et de ne rien negliget pour les rendro heureux ; j’ui uu, tiimi 
qua beaucotip d'Esju/gnol^t les lettres qu'elle dcrinait ti ce sujei, et les ordi-es, 
qu^elle envoyaiti ce qtd proxtve qne cette admirable veinc. uurait mis fni h 
tant de cruemtes, si elle avait yu les eonmeitre.'^ — CEuvres, cd. de Lloreiite, 
tom. i, p. 21. 

(1) The orig-inol codicil is still presen'ed among the manuscripts of the Royal 
I-ibrary at Madrid. It is appended to the queen’s testament in the works heibre 
noticed. 

(2) OJemcncinhas given a fac-similc of this last sippiuture of tho queen, in 
the Mem. do la Acad, do Hist, torn. vi. llust. 2i, 
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around her the friends of her childliood, formed and proved in 
the dark season of adversity. 

As she saw them "bathed in tears around her bed, sho calmly 
said, "Do not weep for me, nor waste your time in fruitless 
prayers for’ my recovery, hut pray rather for the salvation of 
my soul.” (1) On receiving the e.vtreme unction, she refused 
to have her fcjjt ertposed, as was usual on that occasion ; a eir- 
cumstnnee which, oceiuring at a time when there can be no 
suspicion of aftectation, is often noticed by vSpauish writers as 
a proof of that sensitive delicacy and deem-um which distin- 
guished her through life. (2) At length, having received tho 
saorameats, and perlbrmod'all the oftices of a sincere and devout 
Christian, she gently expired, a little before noon, on "Wednes- 
day, Ifovember 26th, 1504, in the fifty-fourth year of her age, 
and thirtieth of her reinTi.(3) 

"My hand,” says I’eter Martyr, in a letter written, on the 
same day to the archbi^op of Granada, “ falls powerless by my 
side for very sorrow. Ttie world has lost its noblest or-nanient ; 
a loss to he’ deplored not only by Spain, which she has so long 
carried forward iu tho career of glory, but by every nation in, 
Christendom j fur sho was tho mirror of every virtue, the shield 
of tho innocent, and an avenging sword to the wicked. I 
know none of her se.x, in ancient or modern times, who in my 
.judgment is at aU, worthy to be named with this inoomparablB 
■woman.” (4) 

No time was lost in making preparations for transporting 
the queen’s body, unembalmed, to Granada, in strict conformity 
to her orders. It v/as escorted by a numerous corterie of cava- 
liers and ecclesiastics, among whom was the faithlul Martyr. 
H’he procession began its mournful march the day following her 
death, taking the route through Arevalo, Toledo, and Jaen. 
Scarcely had it left Medina del Cumpo, when a tremendous 
tempest set in, which continued with little interruption during 
■the whole journey. The roads were rendered nearly impas- 
sahla ; the bridges swept away, the small streams swollen to tho 
size of the Tagus, and the level country bui'ied under a deluge 
of water. Neither sun nor stars were seen during their whole 
progress. The horses and mides ■were borne down by the 
torrents, and the riders iu several instances perished with them. 
“ Never,” exclaims Martyr, " did I encounter such perils in the 
whole of iny hazardous pilgrimage to Egypt.” (5) 

(1) L. Marineo, Cosas Memombles, fol, 167* — Goribay, Compendio, tom. ii. 
lib. Iff, cap. iG. 

(2) jU'cvilIo, Historia Palenthia, MS. aputl Mem. de la. Acail. deHist. torn. vi. 
p. 572 .—L. Mai’inco, Casas Meraorables, fol. 18/.— Garibay, Compeiidio, ubi 
supva. 

{. 1 ) Isabella was bora April 22 nd, 1451, and ascended the throne December 

lltb, U74. 

(- 1 ) Opus Dpist. cpist. 279 . 

(rO Opus Epifat. cpist. 280. — The textdoes net exag-gerate the langaage of the 
epistle. 
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At length, on the 18tli of December, the molaiiolioly and 'w:ay- 
Tvorn cavalo.ade reached the place of its destination ; and, lunidst 
the wild strife of the elements, the poaoefnl remains of Isabella 
wore laid, with simple solemnities, in the h'ranoisean monastery 
of the Alhambra. Here, under the .shadow of tlioso venerable- 
Moslem towers, and in the heart of the capital which her noble 
constancy had recovered for her country, they continued to 
repose till after the death of Ferdinand, when they were 
removed to he laid by his side, in the stately mausoleum of 
the cathedral church of Granada, (l) 

I shall defer the review of Queen Isabella's administration 
untU it can be done in conjunction with that of Ferdinand; 
and shall ooniino myself at present to such considerations on 
the projainent traits of her character as have been suggested 
by the preceding history of her life. 

Her person, as mentioned in the early part of the narrative, 
was of the middle height, and well pf pportioued. She liad a 
clear, fresh complexion, -with, light blue eyes and anbum liair, 
— a style of beauty exceedingly rare in iSpain. Her features 
were regular, and universally allowed to be mcomnionly hand- 
some. (2) The illusion which, attaches to rank, more ospeoially 
when united with engaging manners, might lead us to .suspect 
some exaggeration in the encomiums so liberally lavished on 
hor. Hut they would seem to ho in a great measure justided 
by the portraits that remain of her, which combine a faultless 
symmetry of features, with singular sweetne.ss and intoUigenoe 
of expression. 

Her manners were most gracious and pleasing. They were 
marked by natural dignity and modest reserve, tempered by 
an affabihty which flowed from the kindliness of lioi- disposi- 
tion. She was the last person to ho approached with undue 
familiarity ; yet the respect which she imposed was mingled 
■with the strongest feelings of devotion and love. _She_showGd 
great tact in accommodating herself to the peouliar situation 
and oharacter of those around her. She appeared in arms at 
the head of her troops, and shrunk from none of the hardships 
of war. During the reforms introduced into the religioua 

( 1 ) BernaUez, Beyes Catfilicos, MS. cap. 201.— -Catbajal, Anales, MS. aSo 
1504.' — Garibay, Compendio, tom. il. lib. ig, cap. 10.— -Zurita, tom.v. lib. 6, 
caxj. 84. — Navag-iero, Viag/fio, fol. 23, 

( 2 ) Thocurate of Los Palacios remarks of her, “ P«o muger licrmosa, de muy 
g'entll ewerpo, e gesto, e composician.'* —(Iloyes Catt!?lioos, MS. cap. aOJ.) 
Pulgar, another contemporary, eulogises ” el inu*ar muy gi'acioso, y Lonesto, 
las facciones del rostro Men puestas, la cara toda muy iiemiosa.” — CReyea;. 
Catdlicos, part i, cap. 4.) L. Marlueo says, “Todo lo que avia cn elrey do 
dignidad, sc hollava en la reym de graciosa hermosura, y en entrambos 
se mostrava una majcstad veiici‘ablo, annque a jiiyzio do inuchos la reyna 
era de mayor hermosura. — (Cosas Meinorahles, fol. 1S2.) And Oviedo, 
who had likewise frequent opportunitic.s of personal obscrvatioiv does not 
hesitate to declare, “ En hermosura pnestas delante de S.A, toclas las mugercs^ 
qwe yo he visto, iiinguna vi tan graciosa, ni tanto de ver como su pez'sona.” — 
Quinciiogenas, MS. 
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Iioiises, slio visited tho nuimeries in person, taking her necdle- 
^s'ork -witli her, and passing the day in the society of tho 
inmates. "Wiien. travc-lling in Oalieia, s!ie attired herself in 
tlio co.stame of the country, borrowing for that purposo the 
jewels and otliei' ornaments of the ladies there, and returaing 
them with liberal additiou3.(l) By this oondc-soending and 
captivating deportment, as well as by her higher qualities, she 
gamed an ascendancy over her turbulent subjects wMch no 
king of Spain could ever boa.st. 

^ She spoke the Castilian with much elegance and correctness. 
She had an easy iiuenoy of discourse, which, though generally 
of a serious complexion, was occasionally seasoned TOth agree- 
able sallies, some of which have passed into proverbs. (2) She 
was temperate even, to abstemiousness in her diet, seldom or 
never tasting wine ; (3) and so frugal in her table, that the 
daily e.vpensos for lierself and family did not exceed the 
moderate swn of forty ducats. (4.) She was equally simple and 
economical in her appiR'cl. On all public oecasionR, indeed, 
she di.splayed a roj-al magaiticence ; (o) but she had no relish 
for it in. private, and she freely gave away her clothes (6) and 
jewels, (7) as presents to her friends. jS’atnrally of a sedate, 
though cheerful temper, (S) she had little taste for the frivolous 
amusomonts which make up so mueh of a court life ; and, if 
she encouraged the presence of minstrels and musicians in her 
palace, it was to wean her young nobility Irom the coarser and 
less intellectual pleasures to which they were addicted. (9) 

Among her moral qualities, the most conspicuous, perhaps, 
was her magnanimity. She betrayed nothing little or selfish, 
in thought or action. Her schemes were vast, and exeeutod in 
the same noble spirit in which they wore conceived. She never 

(1) Mem. lie la Acail. de Hist. tarn. vi. Hast. B. 

(S) Mem. do la Acad, \i1j 1 supra. 

(3) L. Mariiieo, Cosas Memorabies, fol. 183. — Piilgar, Ilcyes Catdlicos, part 1, 
cap. 4. 

pi) Mem. de la Acad- ile Hist, tem, vi, p. 323. 

(5) Sucli cceaslons liaverare charms, ot coarse, for the gossiping' chroidclcrs 
of the period. See, among otliens, the gorgeous ceremonial of the haptism 
and presentation of Prince John at Seville, 147s, as related by the good curate of 
nos Paiacios.— CReyes CatdZicos, MS. cop. 32 , aa.) "Xsabeliiiwas surroiinded 
and served,” says Pulgar, ‘‘by grandees and lords of the highest rank, sn that 
it was SEuil she inaintaiued too great pomp j pompti demasiadti.’'^ — Keyes 
Catdlicos, part 1 , cap. 4. 

(6) Florez iiuotes a passage from an nrigtual letter of the itueen, written 
soon after one of her progresses into Galicia, showing her liabitn.'il liberality 
in this way : ” Decid a ilufia Luisa, que porqne vengo de Galicia desecha do 
vestnios, no ie envio para «u hermanaj qae no tengo agora eosa haeri.aj mas 
yo ge los enviare presto buenos.” — Reynas Catlwilicas, trim, ii, p. 3311. 

(71 See the magnificent inveutory presented to her daughter-iu-Jaw, Mar- 
gai'ct of Austria, and to her daughter Maria, queen of Portugal, apud Mem. de 
la Acad, de Hist. tom. vi. Ilust. 12 . 

(8) ‘‘ Alegre,” says the author ofthe” Cairo de las Douas,” “ de uiia alegria 
honcsta y mui mesuraila.”— Ibid. p. 558. 

(9) Among the retainers of the court, Bemaldez notices “lamoltituii depoc- 
tas, de trobailores, e mfisieos de tudas partes.”— Reyes Gatdlieos, MS. cap. 201. 
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employed douttfiil agents or sinister measures, but the most 
direct and open policy. (1) She scorned to avail herself of adyan- 
tages offered by the perfidy of other.s.(2) Y/hero she had once 
given her oenfidonee, she gave her hearty and steady support ; 
and she was scrupulous to redeem any pledge she had made to 
those_ who ventured in her cause, however unpopular. She 
sufitained Ximenes in all hia ohnoxiona but salutary reforms. 
She seaonded_ Columbus in the prosecution of hia arduous enter- 
prise, and shielded him from the calumny of his enemies. She 
did the same good service to her favourite Gonsalvo do Cordova ; 
and the day of her death was felt, and, as it proved, truly felt 
by both, as the last of their good fortune. (3) Artitico and 
duplicity were so abhorrent to her character, and so averse 
from her domestic poUoy, that when they appear in the foreign 
relations of Spain, it is certainly not imputable to her. She was 
incapable of harbouring any petty distrust or latent malice ; 
and, although stem in the execution and exaction of pubUo 
justice, she made the most generous alSPwance, and oven some- 
times advances to those who had personally injured her. (4) 

But the principle which gave a peculiar colouring to every 
feature of Isabella’s mind was piety. It .shone forth from the 
very depths of her soul with a heavenly radiance, which illumi- 
nated her whole oharaoter. Fortunately her earliest years had 
been passed in the rugged school of attversitj', under the eye 
of a mother who implanted in her serious mind such strong 
principles of religion as nothing in after-life liad power to shake. 
At an early ago, in the flower of youth and beauty, she was 
introduced to her brother’s ooui't; Init its blandishments, so 
dazzling to a young imagination, bad no power over hers ; for 
she was surrounded by a moral atmosphere of purity, 

Driving: far off each thing: of sin and (5) 


( 1 ) “ Queria que sus cartas e nmndamientos fuesen cnmplitlos con dili- 
eencia.”--Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, part l,cap. 4. 

( 2 ) Sec aremarkalile instance of this in her treatment of the faithless Juan 
lie Corral, noticoil in Part I. Chai>ter 10 , of this History. 

(3) The melancholy tone of CoUunbus’s con’esponclcncc after the quean’s 
death, shows too well the colour of his fortunes and feelings.— (Navaw’ete, 
Cnleceion de ViageS, tom. i. pp. 341 et seq.) Tiic sentiments of the Great 
Captain were still more unequivocally expreased, according to Giovio. “ Nec 
multis inde dielms retina fato concessit, incrediWli cum <loiora atque jacfcuiii 
Consalvij nam ah ea tonquam alumnus, ac in qjus regia educatus, euncta 
<pi?e e.xoptavi posseut virtutis et dignitatis incrementa ademptum fuisse fate- 
batur, regc ipso quanqnam minus benigno porumque liberal! nunqnani regiiuB 
volmitati reluctari auso. Id vero prasclare tanquam verissimuin appai'uit: 
Dlatfi reginfi.” — Vitse lUust. Virorum, p. 276. 

(4) The reader may recall a striking example of this in the eai’ly part o£ lier 
reign, in her great tenderness ajod forbearance towards the liumonra of Carillo* 
archbishop of Toledo, her quondam firieml, but then her moat implacable foe. 

(5) Isabella at her brother’s com-t might well have sat for the whole of 
Milton’s beautiful porti-aiture : 

“ So dear to Heaven is saintly chastity. 

That, when a sovd is found sincerely so, 

[A 
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Sacli was tlio decorum of her maimers, that, though encom- 
passed bj- false friends and open enemies, not the slightest 
reproaoh was breathed on lier fair name in this corrupt and 
caliminious comd. 

•Slie gave a liberal portion of her time to private devotions, 
ns well as to the public exercises of reKs-ion.(l} She expended 
liu'go sums in nseful charities, espcciallj in the erection of hos- 
pitals and churches, and the more doubtful endowments of 
iiionaKteries.(2) Her piety was strikingly exhibited in that 
-lUifeigned humility which, although the very essence of our 
j'liith, is so rarely found ; and most rarely in those whose great 
powers and exalted stations seem to raise them above the levtd 
of ordinary mortals. A remarkable illustration of this is 
atforded in the queen’s correspondence with Talavera, in which 
her meek and docile spirit is strUdugly contrasted with the 
puritanical intolcranoo of her confessor. (3) Yet Talavera, as 
we have seen, was sincere and benevolent at heart. Unfortu- 
nately, the royal coiis«cnee was at times committed to very 
difi'erent keejiing ; and that ^ humility which, as wo have 
repeatedly had occasion to notice, made her defer so reveren- 
tially to her ghostly advisors, led, imder the fanatic Torque-mada, 

A thoufiand liveried angels lackey her, 

Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt, 

And, lii clear dream and solemn vision. 

Tell tier of tilings that no gross ear can hear, 

Till oft converse with heavenly liabitants 
Begin to cast a beam on the outward shape, 

The unpolluted temple of the mind. 

Arid turns it by degrees to the soul’s ea-^ence, 

Till all be made immortal.” 

;i) "Kratunto,” says L. Marinco, el ardor y diligciicia quo tenia cerca cl 
culto diviiii), que aunque dc din y de nuche estava muy ocnpnrta on grandes y 
ai-tluos negoeios de la governacion dc muclios reynos y seuorios, parescia que 
fiu vid'i era mas conte72tj)iativa qun actica, Porque sietnpre sc haUava presente 
a los divines oficios y a la paLabra de Dios. Era tanta su ateiicion que si 
algiino (le los que celcbravan u cautavan los psalmos, o otra.s cosas de 3a 
yglesia errava alguna dicion o syllabn, lo sintia y lo notava, y despuea como 
maestro a discipulo se lo emenUava y corregia. Acostumfarava cada din dezir 
todrta las boras candnicas demas de otras muchas votivas y extxaordiiiarias 
dovociones que tenia.” — Cosas Memorables, fol. 183. 

(2) Pulgnr, Reyes CatCIicos, part i, cap. 4. — L. Marineo enumerates many 
of these splendid charities. — (Cosas Memorables, fol. 165.) See also tho 
^loticc'.s scattered over the Itinerary (Viag^n in Spagno) of Navagzero, who 
travelled through the country a few years after. 

(3) The archbishop’s letters are little better tlian a homily on. the sins of 
dancing, feasting, dressing, and the like, garnished with scriptural allusions, 
and conveyed in a tune of sour rebuke that would have done credit to the 
mo.st canting Roundhead in Oliver Cromwell’s court. The queen, far from 
taking exception at it, vindicates herself from the grave imputations with a 
degree of earnestness and simplicity which may provoke a smile in the 
reader. ” I run aware,” she conclndes, “that custom cannot make an action, 
bad in itself, guod^ butI^Yisll your opunon whether, uiuiei all thecircum- 
stanoes, these can he considered bndj that, If so, they may be cliscontinucd 
in future. ’’—See this curious cfUTe.spondeucfe in Mem. de la Acad, de Hist, 
tom. vi. Ilust. 13. 
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the confessor of her early youth, to those deep blomishos on her 
administration, the establishment of the Inquisition, and the 
esile of the Jews. 

But although blemishes of the deepest dye on her adminis- 
tration, they are certainly not to be regai'cled as such on her 
moral character. It will bo dithonlt to condemn her, indeed, 
without condemning the ago ; for those very acts are not only 
excused, but extolled by her contemporaries, as constituting 
her strongest claims to renown, and to the gratitude of her 
oountry.(l) They proceeded from tho prinoiide, openly avowed 
by the ooiu't of llome, that zeal for tho purity of the faith 
could atone for every ofime. This immoral maxim, flowing 
from the head of the ohuroh, was echoed in a thousand different 
forms by_ the subordinate clergy, and greedily received by a^ 
superstitious people. (2) It. was not to be oxpeoted that a 
solitary woman, flUed with natiual diffidence of _ her oivn 
capacity on such subjects, should array herself against those 
venerated counsellors whom she had 'fre'en taught from her 
cradle to look to as the guides and guardians of her con- 
soieneo. 

However mischievous tlie operations of the Inquisition may 
have been in Spain, its establishment in point of principle, was 
not worse than many other measures which liave passed with 
far less censure, though in a much more advanced and civilised 
ago. (3) Where, indeed, during the sixteenth, and the greater 
part of the seventeenth century, was the iirineiplo of persoou- 
tion abandoned by the dominant party, wbether Catholio or 
Protestant ? And where that of toleration asserted, except by 
the weaker ? It is true, to borrow Isabella’s own expression, 
in her letter to Talavcra, the prevalence of a bad custom cannot 
constitute its apology. But it should servo mueb to miti- 
gate our condemnation of the queen, that she fell into no 
greater error, in the imperfect light in which she lived, than 

( 1 ) Such encomiums become still more striking in writers of sound and 
expansive views like Zurita andBlancas, who, although flourishing in abetter- 
instructed age, do not scruple to pronounce the Inquisition “ the gi’eatesfc 
evitlence of her prudence and piety j •whose uncommon utility, not only Spain, 
but all Christendom, freely acknowledged — Blancas, Cominentarli, p. 263.— 
Zurita, Anales, tom. v. lib, l, cap. 6. 

(2) Siamondl displays the mischievous influence of these theological dogmas 
in Italy, as well as Spmn, under the pontifleate of Alexander VI. and his 
immediate predecessors, in the 00th chapter of liis eloquent and pliLlosopMcal 
“Ilistoire dcs Republiques Italiermes.” 

(3) I borrow almost tlie words of Mr. Hallarn, who, noticing the penal sta- 
tutes against Catholics under Elizabeth, says, »*They established apcraecution 
which fell not at uU short in principle of that for which the Inquisition had 
become so odious.’’— (Constitution^ History of England? Paris, 18275 vol. i. 
chap. 3.) Even Lord Burleigh, commenting on tlie mode of examination 
adopted in certain cases by the High Commission Court, does not hesitate to 
say, the interrogatories were so curiously penned, so full of branches and cir- 
cumstance, as he thought the inquisitors of Spain used not so many questions 
to comprehend and to trap their preys.— Ibid. chap. 4. 
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■svas commoa to tlie greatest minds in a later and far riper 
period. (1) 

^ Isabella’s actions, indeed, -were hxabttually based on. prin- 
ciple. errors of judgment be imputed to her, she 

■niQst anxiously sought in all situations to discern and discharge 
her duty. Faithful in the dispensation of justice, no bribe was 
large enough to ward off the execution of the law. (2) jS^o 
motive, not even conjugal affection, could induce her to make 
ail unsuitable appointment to public office. (3) Xo reverence for 
the nuuisters of religion could lead hot- to wink at their mis- 
conduct i(i) nor could the deference she entertained for the 
head of the chiu'ch allow her to tolerate his encroachments on 
the rights of her crown. (5) She seemed to consider herself 
.^specially bound to preserve entire the peculiar claims and pri- 
vileges of Castile, after its union under the same sovereign with. 
Ai*agon.(6) And although, “ while her own will was law,” says 
Peter llartyr, she governed in sucli a manner that it might 
appear the joint action'^f both Ferdinand and herself,” yet she 
was careful never to suti'ender into his hands one- of those 
prerogatives which belonged to her as queen proprietor of the 
Jdngdom.(7) 

Isabella’s measures w'ere characterised by that practical 
good sense, without which the most brilliant parts may work 
more to the woe than to the weal of mankind. Xhough engaged 
nil her life in reforms, she had none of the failings so common 

(1) Eren Milton, in his essay on the “Liberty of Unlicensed Printing’," the 
most splendid argument, ijcrhaps, the world Imd thm witnessed in behalf of 
intellectual liberty, would exclude Poperyfrom the benefits of toleration, as a 
religion which the public gonrl required at all events to be extirpated. Svxch 
■were the crutle views of the rights r>f conscience entei-taiuedin the latter half 
of the seventeenth centmy, by one of those gifted minds, whose extraordinarj- 
elevation enabled it to catch and reflect bach the coming light of knowledge, 
long before it had fallen on the rest of mankind. 

(а) The most remarkablD example of this, perhaps, occurred in the case 
of the wealthy Galician knight Yafiez de Lugo, who endeavoured to piu'chase 
a pardon of the <iueeu by the enormous bribe of sl0,000 doblas of gold. The 
Attempt failed, tlioiigh warmly supported by some of the royal counsellors. 
The story is well vouched. — Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, part 2, cap. S7.— L. Ma- 
Tineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 180 . 

(3) The render may recollect a pertinent illustration of thi.®, on the occasion, 
•of Ximciies’s appointment to the primacy.— Sec Port 11, Chapter 5, of this 
History. 

(4) See among other instances, her exemplary chastisement of the ecclesias- 
tics of Trii.xillo. Part 1. Chapter 12, vol.i. of this Ilistoiy. 

(3) Ibid. Part I. Chapter fi j Part II. Chapter 10, vol. ii. ; et alibi. Indeed, 
thlsiiidependent attitude was shoxvn, ns I have more than once had occasion 
to notice, not merely in shielding the rights of her own cro\vn, but in the 
boldest remonstrances against the corrupt practices and personal immorality of 
those who filled the chair of St. Peter at this iieriod, 

(б) The public acts of this reign afforded rept^ted evidence of the pertinacity 
with which Isabella insisted on reserving the benefits of the IMoorish conquests 
and the American discoveries for her own subjects of Castile, by whom and for 
whom they had been mainly achieved. The same thing is reiterated in the 
•most emphatic manner in her testament. 

(7) Opus Epist. cpist. 31. 

ir 
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in reformers. Her plans, tliougli vast, -were never visionary. 
The best proof of tMs is, that she lived to see most of them 
realised. 

Sho was quick to discern objects of real utility. She sdw 
the importance of the new discovery of printing, nnd liborally 
patronised it from the lirst moment it appeared. (1) She had 
none of the exclusive local prejudices too common with her 
countrymen. She drew talent from the most remote quMters 
to her dominions by munilioont rewards. She imported foreign 
artisans for her manufactures ; foreign engineers and officers 
for the discipline of her army ; and foreign soholaw to imbue 
her martial subjects with more cultivated tastes. Sho consulted 
the useful in all her suhordinate regulations; in her sump- 
tuary laws, for instance, directed against the fashionable 
extravagances of dress, and the ruinous ostentation so nntch 
affected hy the Castilians in their weddings and funei’als.(2) 
Lastly, she showed the same perspicacity'in the selootinn of her 
agents ; well knowing that the best measures become bad ia 
incompetent hands. 

But, although the skilful sedeefion of her agents was an 
obvious cause of Isabella’s success, yet another, even more 
important, is to be found in her own vigilance and untiring 
exertions. Luring the first busy and bustling yeans of her 
reign, these exertions wore of incredible magnitude. She was 
almost always in the saddle, for she made all her journeys on 
horseback ; and sho travelled with a rapidity which made her 
always present on the spot where her presence was needed. She 
was never intimidated hy the wcatlier, or the state of her own 
health ; and this reckle.ss e.xpnsure raidoubtodly oonti-ibiited 
much to impair her excellent constitution. (3) 

She was equally indefatigable in her mental application. 
After assiduous attention to bu.sines.s through the day, sho was 
often knomi to sit up all night dictating despatches to her 


(]) Mcin. lie la Acail. rte Hist. tom. vi. p. -ig. 

(2) The preamble of one of her against this lavish cxponcUtiu'c 

at funerals, cuiitains some rcflcetiims worth quoting', for the eviiU-nco they 
allCord of her practical good sense ; “ Nos tleseaudo proveer e remedial* al tal 
gasto sin provecho, c considcraudo qne er;to no retlunda en sufragio e alivio de 
las animas de los'dcfuntos,” fcc. ** Pero los Catdlicos Christianoa que creomos 
qne hai oti’a Vida dcspucs desta, cloiide las animas esperan folganza e villa per- 
durable, ilcs/fa de curur e procurav de la ganur porohrafi merUnriufi, n m 

por corns tvamitoriaa e ranos cnvio eon los iutos e gustos Mem. de 

la Acad, de Hist. tom. vl. p, 318 . 

(3) Her exiJosure in this "way on one occasion brought on a miscarriage. 
According to Gomez, indeed, she finally died of a painful internal disonler, 
occasioned by her long and laborious joumeys. — (De Rebus Gestls, fol. *17.) 
Giorio adopts the same account.— (Vitte Iliust. Vii-orum, p. 275.) The autho- 
rities are good, certainly} but Martyr, who was in the palace, with every 
opportunj^ of correct infenanation, and with no rea-son for concealment of the 
truth, in his private correspondence with Tendilla and Talavera, makes no 
allusion whatever to such a complaint, in his chcurastantial account of tho 
queen’s illness. 
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secretaric3.(l) In the midst of these orertrhelming cures, 
she found time to supply the defects of early edtiration by 
Icarning- latin, so as to understand it without diffititlty, 
whether written or spoken; and, indeed, in the opinion of 
a eompetont judge, ^ to attain a critical accuracy in it. (2) A.s 
she had little turn for light amusements, she sought relief from 
graver cares by some useful oeeupatioi’ appropriate to her sex ; 
and she left ample eyidenee of her skill in this way, in the rich 
specimens of embroidery, wrought with her own fair hands, 
with which she decorated the churches. Slie was careful to 
instruct her daughters in these more humble departments of 
domestic duty-; for she thought nothing too humblo to Larn 
which was useful. {,^) 

With all her nigh qualifications, Isabella would have been 
still unequal to the achievement of her grand designs without 
possessing a degree of fortitude rare in either sex; not the 
courage which impliesrcontempt of personal danger, — though 
of this she had a larger share than falls to most men ;(•!) nor 
that winch siinports its possessor ruider tho extremities of 
bodily pain, — though of this she gave ample evidence, since she 
endured the greatest suflering her sex is called to hear with- 
out _a groan ;(5) hut that moral courage which sustains the 
spirit in the dark hour of advemity, and, gathering light from 
within to dispel tho darkness, imparts its own cheering influ- 
ence to all around. This was shown remarkably in the .stormy 
season which ushered in her accession, as well as through the 
whole of the Moorish war. It was her voice that dooided never 
to abandon Alh.ama.(6) Her remonstrances compelled the king 
and n.oble.s .to retmn to the field, when they had miitted it. 
after an ineffectual campaign. As dangers ;md difficulties 
multiplied, .she multiplied resources to meet them ; and when 

Cn Ferreras, Hist. d’Espagne, tom. vil. p. 411.-— Mora, dela Acad, fie Hist, 
tom. vL p. 29 . 

( 2 ) L. Marinen, Cosas Mcraorablcs, fol. 182 . — Prontmeiabo con primor el 
Latin, y era tan habil en la prosodia, quo si erraban algnn acento, luego 
le corrcgia.”—Iflem, apnd Florez, Reynas Cathdlica^ tom. ii. p. 834. 

(3) it we are to believe Florez, the king wore no shirt but of the queen’s 
making ; ** Preciabase do no haverse puesto su. marido camisa que die no 
Jiuviesse hilado y cosido.”--<Reynas CathdUcaS, tom. ii, p. 832.), If this he 
taken literally, his wardrobe, considering the multitude of lier avocations, 
jmjat have been indifl’ereiitly furnished. 

j (4) Among many evidences of this, what other need be ipven than her con- 
jfuct at the famous riot at Segovia ? Part I. Chapter 6, of this History. 

, (3) Polgax, Reyes Catdlicos, part 1 , cap. 4.— “No fuc la Reyna," says 
-L. Marineo, “ de animo menos fuerte para sutor los dolorea corporates. 
Porque como yo fuy informado de las duefias que le Syrian en la camftra, ni en 
; los dolbres que padescia de bus enfermidades, ni en los del paito (que cs cosa 
de grande admiracionj nunca la vieron quexar se; antes con increyble y 
anaraviliosa fortaieza los suiftiaydissiraalava.” — (CosasMemorableis, fol. 18S.) 
To the same effect writes the ationymous author of the "Cano de las Donas,” 
mpud Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. tom. vi, p. 659 . 

“ Cd) ** Era firme en sus propdsitos, de l<ra qnoles Be retrtda con gran difi^ 
cultad.”— Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, part i, cap. 4. 

S 2 
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her soldiers lay drooping under the evils of some protracted 
siog-e, she appeared in the midst, mounted on her -war-horse, 
with her dehoiite limbs cased iu knightly mail ;(l) and, riding 
through their ranks, breathed new courage into their hearts by 
her own intrepid hearing. To her personal efforts indeed, as 
well as counsels, the snoooss of this glorious war may he mainly 
imputed ; and the rmsuspicious testimony of the Venetian 
minister Navagiero, a few years later, shows that the nation so 
considered it. “ Uueen Isabel,” says ho, ” by a singular genius, 
masouliua strength of mind, and other virtues most unusual in 
our own sox, as well as hers, was not merely of great assistance 
iu, but the chief cause of, the conquest of Granada. She was, 
indeed, a most rare and -virtuous lady j one of whom the 
Gpaniarcts talk far more than of tho king, sagacious as he -svas, 
and unoommon for Ms time.”(2l 

Happily these masculine qualities in Isabella did not extin- 
guish the softer ones which constitnti^he charm of her sox. 
Her heart overJlowed -with affectionate sensibility to hor family 
and friends. She watched over the declining days of her aged 
mother, and ministen-ed to her sad infirmities with aU tho 
dolioaoy of filial tenderness. (3) Wc have seen abundant proofs 
how fondly and faithfully she loved her husband to the ]ast,-(,;l) 
though this love was not always as faithfully requited. (6) For 

(1) The reader may reftesh his recollection of Tasso’s graceful .sketch of 
Erminla iu similar warlike panoply: 

“ Col (InrLssinio ncciar premc eel offcntlc 
II dcUcato coUo e raurea ehlomaj 
E la tt'iiera man lo scado prende 
Pur troppo grave e Insupportabil soma. 

Cosi tatta tli ferro intorno splcnde, 

E in atto militar se stessu dorna.” 

Gerusalcmmc Libcrala, canto 0, Rtani:a[)2. 

(2) Vlaggio, fol. 27. 

(3) We llncl one of the first articles in the mp.n’iaKO treaty with Ferdinand 
wjoining him to cherish and treat her mother with all reverence, ami to pro- 
vide .suitably for her royal inaintcnnncc. (Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. tom. vi. 
Apend. No. 1.) The author of the Cavro dc las linuas” thus notices her 
tender devotedness to lier parent at a later period : “ Y esto me dijo quieu lo 
vldo por sus proprios ojos, que la Ileynn Dona Isabel, imestra senora, cuaudo 
c-btaba aUi en Arevalo visitamlo a madre, ella misma por au persona servia 
a sii misraa madre. E atpii tomcn cjeniplu los hijoa como ban de servir a hus 
padres, pues nna Reina tan poderosa y un nefe'oeios tan arduos pnesta, totlos 
los mas de los anos (puesto torto apartc y poapucbto) iba a visitar a sn mmlre 
y la servia humUmente.”— Viaggio, p. ,'i57. 

( 0 Among other little tokens of mutual affection, it may be mentioned that 
not only the public coin, but their furniture, books, and other articles of imr- 
5onal property, were stamped with their initials, F. & I., or emblazoned with, 
tlieir devices, his being a yoke, and Iiera a sheaf of arrows. (Oviedo, Quhicua- 
§enas, MS. bat, 1, quinc. 2, ditU. 3.) It was common, says Oviedo, .for each 
party to take a device wdiose initial corresponded with that of the name of the 
’■other j as was the case here withjugo tindjiechiis. 

(.*5) Marineo tliua speaks ol the queen’s discreet and most amiable condnefc 
in those delicate matters : “iVmava cn tanta maneva al Rey su marido, que 
,andava sobre aviso con celos aver si el amava a otras. Y si sentia que mirava 
aalguna dama 0 donzella de su casa con .'icual do amores, ecu mucha pru- 
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hor cliildrea she lived more tlian for herself ; and for them too 
she died, for it mas their loss and their affliotions mhioli froze 
the current of her Mood hefore age had. time to chill it. Her 
exalted state did^ not remove her above the sympathies of 
friendship. (1) IVith her friends she forgot the usual distine- 
tions of rank, sharing in their joy-s, visiting and consoling them 
in sorrom and sickness, and ooudeaoending in more than one 
instance to assume the office of exeeuti-Lv on them disease. (2) 
Her heart, indeed, mas filled mith henevolence to all mankind. 
In the most fiery heat of mai’, she mas engaged in devising 
means for mitigating its horrors. She is said to have been the 
first to introduce the henavolent institution of camp hospitals ; 
and ive have seen, more than once, her lively solicitude to spare 
the effusion, of Mood even of her enemies. But it is needless to 
multiply examples of this beantifnl but familiar trait in her 
character. (3) 

It is in these more swiahle qualities of her sex, that Isabella's 
superiority hooomea moat apparent over her iUnstrions name- 
sake, Elizabeth of England, (4) mhose history presents some 
features parallel to her omn. Both were disciplined in early 
life by the teachings of that stern nurse of wisdom, adversity. 
Both mere made to experience the deepest humiliation at the 
hands of their nearest relative, mho .should have cherished 
and protected them. Both succeeded in establishing them- 


'tociabuacavamediosynmneras con qua despeflir aquella tal persona fle .s« 
casa, oonaamuohalioniTayprovecho.” (Cosas Memorables, (81. 182.) There 
was unfurtunatelytati much cause for this tmeasiaesa. See Part 11. Cliaiiter 
24, vol. ii. of this History. 

(1 ) The best helored of her friends, probably, was the roarcliioness of Moya, 
who, seldom separated from her loyal mistress through life, had the melan- 
choly satisfiiction of closing her eyes in death. Oviedo, who saw’ them fre- 
quently together says, that the queen never addressed this lady, even in later 
life, with any other than the emleuring title of /lifa marQuesu, “ daughter- 
marchioness.” — Quincuageims, MS. bat. I, quinc. 1, dial. 2.'l. 

(2) As was the case witli Cardenas, the comendadiir mayor, and the grand 
cardinal Mendoza, to whom, as we have already seen, she paid the Icindest 
attentions during their last illness. While in tins -way she indulged thenstiwal 
dictates of her heart, she was careful to render every outwoi’d mark of respect 
to the memory of those whose rank or services entitled them to such con- 
sideration. “ Qnando,” says the author so oftcix qnoted, ** quiera que falloscia 
alguno de los grandcs de su reyno, o aJgiin principe Cliristiano, luego embiavau 
vai-pncs sabios y religioaos para consolar a sus heredores y deudos. T demas- 
desto se vestian de rojiaa de luto cu testimouio del dolor y sentimiento one 
hoziau.” — L. Marineo, Cosas IMeraorahlcs, fol. 185, 

(3) Her humanity was sliow’n iii her attempts to mitigate the ferocious 
character of those imtional amusements, the biili-fights, the popularity of 

throughput the countiy was too great, as she Intimates in one of her 
letters, to admit of her abolishing them altogether, Siie w'as so much moved 
vf the sanguitiary issue of one of these combats, wliich she wtnessed at 
I ’ ^ contemporary’, that she devised a plan, by guarding thehorri& 

of the Imlls, for preventing any serious injmy to the men and horses i and she. 
never would attend another of these spectacles umh this precaution had beeit 
adopted.— Oviedo, Qumeuagenas, MS. 

Catholic queen, is conectlyreadered into Englisk. 
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selves on the throne after the most preoarioxis viqi.ssitudos. 
Each cohduoted her Idngdoiu, through a long and triumphant 
reign, to a height of glory which it had never before reached. 
Both lived to see the vanity of all earthly grandeur, and to fall 
the victims of an inconsolable melancholy ; and both left behind 
an illustrious name, imrivalledinthc subsequent aimals of their 
country. 

But with these few circumstances of their history tlic 
resemblance ceases. Their characters afford scarcely a point 
of contact. Elizabeth, inheriting a large share of the hold and 
bluff King Harry’s temperament, was haughty, arrogant, 
coarse, and ira.soibl6 ; while with the.so fiercer qualities aho 
mingled deep dissimulation and strange irrosolirtion. Isahclhi, 
on the other hand, tempered the dignity of royal station with 
the most bland and courteous maxmers. Once resolved, she 
was constant in her pxirposes, and her oonduot in public and 
piivate life was oharaoterised by oandoxi>*rand integrity. Both 
may he said to have shown that magnanimity which is implied 
'by the accomplishment of great ohjeots in the face of great 
obstacles. But Elizabeth was desperately selfish; she was 
inoapahlo of forgiving, not merely a real injury, hut the 
slightest affi'ont to her vanity ; and she was merciless in exact- 
ing retribution. Isabella, on the other hand, lived only_ for 
others, — was ready at all times to saoxifioe self to'cousidex'ations 
of piihlio duty ; and, fxir from personal resentments, showed the 
greatest condescension and kindness to those who had most 
sensibly injfi.red her ; while her benevolent heart sought every 
means to mitigate the authorised severities of the law, oven 
towards the guilty. (1) 

Both possessed rare fortitude. Isabella, indeed, was placed 
in situations which demanded more frequent and liiglier dis- 
plays of it than her rival; but no one will doubt a fuU 
measure of this quality in the daughter of Henry the Eighth. 
Elizabeth was better educated, and every way more highly 
aceomplislied than Isabella. But the latter knew enough to 
maintain her station with dignity ; and she encouraged learn- 
ing by a niunifieont patronage. (2) The masculine powers and 
passions of Elizabeth seemed to divorce her in a great measure 
li'om the peculiar attributes of her sex, at least from those 
which constitute its peculiar charm ; for she had ahuudanco of 
its foibles,— a ooquefi’y and love of admiration which age could’ 

(1) She gave evidence of th^ in the commutation of the sentence she 
obtained for the wretch who , stabbed her husband, and whom her ferocious 
nobles would have put to death witliaut the opportunity of confession and 
absolution, that ‘‘ his soul might perish with his bodyl” (See her letter to 
Talavera.} She showed this merciful temper, so rai'o in tliat rough age, by- 
dispensing altogether with the preliminary btu'bai'itlcs sometimes prescribed by 
the law ill capital executions. — Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. tom. vL Ilust. 13. 

= ^a) Hume admits, that, unhappily for literature, at legist for the learned of 
iiiis age. Queen Elizabeth’s vanity lay more in -shining by her own Icaniing, 
than in encouraging men of genius by her liberality, ’ ’ 
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not chill; a levity, most careless, if not criminal ;(1) and a 
fondness for dress and tan'dry inagnideence of ornament wMoli 
Tvas ridiculous or disgusting-, according to the diftc-rsnt periods 
of life in -vvluch it was indnlged.(2) Isahella,^ on the other 
hand, distinguished through life for decorum of manners, and 
purit}* beyond the breath of ealumn;^, was content with the 
legitimate aifeetion which she could inspire within the range 
of her domostio circle, liar from a frivolous affectation, of 
ornament or dres.s, .she w-as most simple in her own attire, and 
seemed to set no value on hc-r jewels, but as they could servo 
the necessities of the state ;{.‘5) when they could ho no longer 
useful in this way, .she gave them awaj', as we have seen, to her 
friends. 

Both were uneonnnonly sagacion.s in the .selection of llieir 
ministers ; though Elizabeth was drawn into some errors in 
this particular by her lfcYity,(4) as was Isabella by religious 
feeling. It was thi syeo mbined nnth her e.vccssivo humility, 
which led to the only^ave errors in the administration of the 
latter. Her rival fell into no such errors ; and slie was a 
stranger to the aniiaidc finalities which led to them. Her 
conduct W’a.s eertaiuly not controlled by religions principle ; 
and though the bulwark of the rrotestaiit faith, it might 
be dilUoult to say whether she were at heart mo.st a Pro- 
testant or a Catholic. She viewed religion in its connection 
with the stale, in other words, with, herself ; and she took 
measures for enforcing- conformity to her own views, not a whit 
less despotic, and scarcely less sanguinary, thun^those ooun- 
tenaneed for eonsoienoe' sake hy her more bigoted rival, (5) 

fl) Which of the two, the rcatler ofthcreconls of these times may ho some- 
what puzzled to detenuiuo. If one need be convinced how mtiny faces iiistmy 
can wear, and how difticiilt it is to get at the true one, lie has only to compare 
Dr. lAngard’s account of tills reign with* Mr. Turner’s. 2iluch oblitiuity wass 
to be expected, indeed, from the avowed apolOK-ist of a porEccuted party, lilie 
the former writer. But it attaches, I fear, to the latter in more tlmii one 
instance, -*as in the reiRii of Richavtl III., for example. Does it proceed from 
the desire of saying something’ new on a beaten topic, where the new cannot 
always he true f Or, as is most probable, flroni that confiding benevolence, 
which throws stimewhat of its own light fiver the iloi’kest shades of human 
clun'actfci'? The anpn^udiced reader may perhaps agree, that the balance of 
this great queen’s good and bad fpialities is held uitli a more steady and 
impartial hand by Mr. Hallam than any preceding xYi'iter. 

12 ) The unsuspicious testimony of her godsou, Harrington, places these foibles 
in the most ludicrous light. If the well-known story, repeated by historians, 
of the three thousand di'csses left iu her wardrobe at her decease, be true, 
or 3ieai* truth, it atTords a singular contrast with Isabella’s taste in these 
matters. “ 

(3) The reader will remember how eifcctually they answered this purpo-sc in 
the Moorish war. See Part I. Chap. M, vol. i. of this History. 

M) It is scarcely necessary to mention the names of Hatton and Leicester, 
both recommended to the first offices in the state chiefly by their personal 
atti'actions, and the latter of whom continued to maintain the liighest place in 
his sovereign’s favour for thirty years or more, in despite of his total destitu- 
tion of moral worth, 

(5) Queen Elizabeth, indeed, in a declaration to her people, proclaims, “ We 
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This feature of bigotrjr, 'wHoli has thrown a shade oyer 
Isahella’a otherwise heantiM oharaoter, might lead to a dispa- 
ragement of her iutelleetual power compared with that of the- 
English queen. To estimate this aright, we must contemplate 
the results of their respective reigns. Elizabeth found all 
the materials of prosperity at hand, and availed henself of them 
most ably to build up a solid Aibric of national grandeur. 
Isabella created these materials. She .saw the faculties of her 
people looked up in a deathlike lethargy, and she breathed into 
them the breath of life for those great and heroic enterprises 
which terminated in such glorious oonsequenoea to the 
monarchy. It is when viewed from the depressed position of 
her early days, that the achievements of her reign seem scarcely 
less than miraculous. The masculine genius of the English 
queen stands out relieved heyond its natural dimensions by itsi 
separation from the softer qualities of her sex ; while hor rivaTs,, 
lilre some vast but symmetrical edilice,Joses in appearance 
somewhat of its actual grandeur from tfie perfect harmony of 
its proportions. 

The cii’cumstanoes of their deaths, wliioh were somewhat 
similar, displayed the great dissimilarity of their characters. 
Both pined amidst the royal state, a prey to incurable despoji- 
deuoy, rather than any marked bodily distemper. In Elizabeth it 
sprung from wounded vanity, a sullen conviction that she hod 
outlived the admiration on which she had so long fed, — and 
even the solace of friendship, and the attachment of her 
subjects. Nor did she seek consolation, where alone it was 
to be found, in that sad hour. Isabella, on tho other hand, 
sunk ixnder a too acute sensibility to tho sufi'erings of others. 
But, amidst the gloom which gathered around her, she 
looked with the eye of faith to the brighter prospects which 
unfolded of the future ; and, when sheu-esigned her last breath, 
it was amidst the tears and universal lamentations of her 
people. 

It is in this undying, unabated attachment of tho nation, 
indeed, that we see the most unequivocal testimony^ to the 
virtues of Isabella. In the downward progress of things in 
Spain, some of the most ill-advised measures of hor admimsti’a- 
tion have found favour, and been perpetuated, while the more 
salutary have been forgotten. This may lead to a misconcoptioa 
of her real merits. In order to o.stimate these, wo must listen 
to the voioe of her contemporaries, the eye-witnossos of the 

linow not, nor liave any meaning to nJlnw, that any of our subjects should be 
molested, eitliei’ by examination or inquisition, in any matter of faith, as long- 
as they shall profess the Clu-istlan faith.” (Turner’s Elizabeth, vol. ii. p. , 
note.) One is reminded of Parson Thwnckum’s definition in ” Tom Jones i 
” When I mention religion, I mean the Christian religion j and. not only the 
Christian relimon, but the Protestant religion ^ and not only the Protestant 
religion, but the Church of England.” It would be difficult to say which fared' 
worst, Puritans or Catholics, under tliia sj'stem of toleration. 
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condition in -wliicli slie found tlie state, and in whieli she left it. 
"We shall then see hut one judgment foimed of her, whether 
by foreigners or natives. The French and Italian writers 
equally join in celebrating the triumphant glories of her reign, 
and her magnanimity, -wisdom, and purity of character. (1) 
Her o-wn subjects extol her as "the most brilliant exemplar of 
every virtue,*’ and mourn over the day of her death as **the 
last of the prosperity and happiness of their conn.try.”(2) While 
those who had nearer access to her person are unbounded in 
their adniirati 9 n. of those amiable qualities, whose full power is 
revealed only in the unrestrained mtiinacies of domestielife.(3) 
The judgment of posterity has ratified the sentence of her o^Yu 
age. The most enlightened Spaniards of the present day, by. 
no means insensible to the errors of her government, but more 
capable of appreciating its merits than those of a bss-iustructod 
age, bear honouanble testimony to her deserts; and while 
they pass over the bloated magnificence of succeeding nio- 
narchs, who arrest tife ponular eye, dwell with enthusiasm 
on Isabella’s character, as the most truly great in their line of 
princes. (4) 

(1) ” Q,u-um. generosi,’’ says Paolo Giovio, speaking of her, ^‘prudentisque 
milmi magnitvallne, turn pudidtim ct pictatis laude autlquls horoldibus com- 
paranda.”— (Vit« lUust, Virorum, p. 205.) Guicciardini eulogises lier ii« 
“ Donna di onestissind costxnni, e In concetto grandissimo jiei regnl suoi 
dl magnauimitK e prudenza.’*— (Istoria, lib. 6.) The loyal ^oroUeuv notices 
her death in the following chivolroiis strain: **L'an 1500, ime des plus 
triiuuphantes et glorieuecs dames qui puis mille ans ait estu sur terre alia de 
vie a trespas j ce fut la royne Ysabel de Castille, qui ayda, le bras arme, d con- 
quDster le royaul/ne de Grenade sur les Mores. Je veux Wen asscurei* au.v 
lecteura de ceste present hystoire, que sa vie a este telle, qu'elle a bien mCrlte 
couronne de laurier aprOs sa mort.” — MCmoires de Bayard, chap. aO. See also 
Comines, Meraoires, chap. 23. — Navagiero, Vlagglo, hd. 27 j— et jd. auct. 

(2) I borrow the words of one contemporary : " Quo quidem die omnis 
Hispanire felidtas, oranc decus, omnium virfcutum pulchorrimurn specimeiii, 
interiit” (L. Maruieo, Cosas Memorables, lib. 21 ) j' and the sentiments 
of all. 

(3) If the reader needs further testimony of this, he will find abundance 
collected by the indefatigable Clemencin, in the Slstlllust. of the Mem. dela 
Aca.d, de Hist. tom. vi. 

(4) It would be easy to cite the authority over and over again of such writers 
as Marina, Semperc, Idorente, Navanvte, Quintana, and others, wlio have 
done such honour to the literature of Spain in the present century. It will be 
sufficient, however, to advert to the remarkable tribute paid to Isabella’s 
character by the Royal Spanish Academy of History, who in 1805 appointed 
their late secretary, Clemencln, to deliver a eulogy on that illustrious theme j. 
and who raised a still nobler monument to her memory, by the publication, iu 
1821 , of the various documents compiled by him for the illustration of her 
reign, as a separate volume of their valuable ftl^rnoira. 
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CHAPXEIi XYII. 

PEEDINAifD EEfrENT.— HIS SECOIND MAUEIAGE.— DISSEITSIOlfS 
I‘IIILIP.-“JiESIG3!rATI05r OE THE HEaEK-cr. 

1504— 150G. 

Jerdinand Regent— Philip’s Pretensions — Ecriliniiiul’s Perplexities— Impolitic 
Treaty ■with I^rjuice— The King’s Second Marriage— LaJiillug of Philip and 
Jnamia— Unpopularity of Ferdinand — His Interview with his Son-in-law — 
Ho resigns the Regency. 

The death of Isabella gives a new comphrsion to oiw history, a 
principal object of -whieh. has been the iHustration of her per- 
sonal character and public administration. The latter part of 
the narrative, it is true, has been chiefly occupied with the 
foreign relations of Spain, in which her interference has boon 
less obvious than in the domestic. But still we have been made 
conscious of her pre.senoe and parental supervision, by the 
maintenance of order, and the general prosperity of the nation. 
Her death will make us more sensible of this influence, since it 
was the signal for disorders which even the genius and authority 
of I'erdinand were unable to suppress. 

"While the queen’s remains were yet scarcely cold, ICing Fer- 
dinand took the usutd measures for announcing the succession. 
He resimed the crown of Castile,. which he had worn with so 
much gdory for thirty years. From a platform ra,isod in the 
great square of Toledo, the heralds proclaimed, with sound of 
trumpet, the accession of Philip and Joanna to the Castilian 
thi’one, and the royal standard was unfiuied by the duke of Alva 
in honour of the illustrious pair. The' king of Aragon then 
publicly assumed the title of administrator or governor of Cas- 
tile, as provided by the queen’s testament, and received the 
obeisance of such of the nobles as were present, in his now 
capacity. These proceedings took plaoo on the evening of the 
same day on whion the queen expired. (1) 

A oiroular letter was next addressed to the principal cities, 
requiring them, after the customary celebration of the obsequies 
of their late sovereign, to raise the royal banners in the name of 

(1) Gomez, I)e Rebus Gestis, fol. 52.— Peter Martyi', Opus Epist. cpist, 270. — 
Garibay, Compendio, tom. ii. lib. 20 , cap. 3. — Cm’bfyal, Anales, MS. afio l.'/O'l. 
— Saiuloval, Hist. del. Emp. Carlos V. tom. i. p. [). ** Sapientue alii,” saya 
Martyr, in allusion to those prompt proceedint^s, ” et summm bonitati adseri- 
bunt } alii, rem novain admirati, regem iucusuut, remque arguunt non 
dehuisse fieri. ’ tJbi supra. ■ 
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Joanna ; and writs were immediately issued in licr name, witii- 
out mention of Philip’s, for the convocation of a oortea to ratify 
these proceedings. (1) 

The assembly met at Toro, January 11th, 1605. The qiieen’a 
will, or rather such clausas of it as related to the siieoession, 
•were read aloud, and received the entire approbation of the oom- 
mons, who, together witli the grandees and prelates pre.3eiit, 
took the oaths of allegiance to Joanna as queen and lady pro- 
prietor, and_ to Philip as her husband. They then determined 
that the exigency contemplated in the testament, of Joanna’s 
incapacity, actually existed, (2) and proceeded to tender theu- 
homage to King I’erdinand, as the lawful governor of the 
realm in. her name. The latter in turn made the customary 
oath to respect the laws and liberties of the kingdom ; and 
the whole w'as terminated by an embassy from the cortes, with 
a written account of its proeeedinga, to their new sovereigns in 
Handers. (3) 

All seemed now donfe that was demanded for giving a consti- 
tutional .sanction to Ferdinand’s authority as regent. By the 
written law of the laud, the sovereign was empowered to nomi- 
nate a regency, in case of the minority or incapacity of the heir 
apparent, (-1) Tliis had been done m the present instance by 
Isabella, and at the earnest solicitation of the cortes, made two 
years previously to her death. It had received the cordial 
approbation of that body, which had undeniable authority to 
control such testamentary provisions. (5) Thus, from the Jirat 
to the last stage of the proceeding, _the_ whole had gone on with 
a scrupulous attention to constitutional forms. Yet the 
authority of the new regent was far from being firmly seated ; 
audit was the conviction of this which had led him to accelerate 
measures. 

Many of the nobles were extremely dissatisfied with the 
queen’s settlement of the regency, which had taken air before 
her death ; and they had even gone so far as to send to Flanders 
before that event, and invite Philip to assume the government 

(ij Pliilip’ii 5\tmie was omitted, as being a foreigner, until ha sliouid haTS 
tahen the custoraoiy oath to respect tJic laws of the realm, and esjiiecially 
to confer ofiice on none but native Castilians.— Zurita, Anales, tom, v. lib. 5, 
cap. 84. 

(2) Tijc maternal tenderness and delicacy which had led Isabella to 
allude to her daughter's infirmity only in very general terms, are 'svell 
remarkedby the cortes. Sec the copy of the original act hi Zurita, torn. vi. 
lib. G, cap. 4. 

(3) Abarca, Heyes de Aragon, tom. ii. vey ao, cap. 15, sec. 2.— Zurita, 
Anales, tom, vi. lib. G, cap. 3. — Maidna, Teoida, part 2, cap. 4.— Mariana, IIi.‘:t. 
de Eapana, tom. ii. lib. 28, cap. i2.~Sandoval, Hist, del Emp. Carlos V. 
tom. i. p. 0. 

(4) Siete Paitidas, part 2, tit. 15, ley 3. Guicciardini, witli the ignorance of 
the Spanish con.rtitution natural enough in a fordgxier, disputes the fiueen’s 
sight to make any such settlement. — Isfcoria, lib. y. 

(.'■>} See the whole subject of the powers of cortes in this particular, as 
discussed very folly and satisfactorily by Marina, Teoria, part 2, cap. 13. 
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himself, as the natural guardian of his "wife.(l) These disoon- 
tented lords, if they did not refuse to join in the public acts of 
acknowledgment to Perdinand at Toro, at least wore not reservecl 
in intimating their dis3atiafaotio]i.(2) Among the most pro- 
minent were the mai’quis of Villona, who may be said to haTe- 
been nursed to faction, from the cradle, and the duke of Ifajara, 
both potent nobles, whose broad domains bad been grievously 
eliijped by the resumption of the crown lands so scrupulously 
enforced by the late government, and who looked forwai’d 
to their speedy recovery under the careless rule of a young- 
inexperienced prince like Philip, (3] 

But the most efficient of his partisans was Don .Tuan Manuel, 
Perdinaud*s ambassador at the court of Maximilian. This noble- 
man, descended ii’om ono of the most illustrious houses in Castile, 
was a person of uncommon parts ; restless and intriguing, 
plausible in his address, bold in his plans, but exceedingly 
cautious, and even cunning, in the exectij^^ of them. He had 
formerly insinuated himself into Philix^’s conddence during his 
visit to Spain, and, on receiving news of the Queen*s death, 
hastened without delay to join him in the Netherlands. 

Through his means, an extensive correspondence was soon 
opened with the discontented Castilian lords ; and Philip ^wa& 
persuaded, not only to assert his pretensions to undivided 
s\ipremaoyin Castile, but to send a letter to his royal father-in- 
law, requiring him to resign the government at once, and retire 
into Aragon. (4) The demand was treated with some contempt 

(1) Bemaldez, Reyes CatCllcos, MS. cap. SOS.—AbavcEi, Reyes tie Avagon, 
tom. li. rey 30, cap. IG, sec. 8. —Peter Martyr, Opus Eplst. epist. 274, 2*7. 

(2) Zurita’8 assertion, that all the nobility present did homage to Ferdinand 
(An^es, tom. vi. cap. 3}, would seem to be conti'adicted by a subsequent 
passage. Comp. cap. 4. 

(3) Isabella in her will particularly ci^oina on her successors never tn 
alienate or to restore the crown lands recovered from the mai’Ciuisate of 
Villena.— Dormer, Discursos Varies, p. 331. 

(4) " Nor vva.s it suflicient,” .says Dr. Eobert.so:i, in olliision to PJiihp's pre- 
tensions to the government, “ to oppose to these just rights, and to the incli- 
nation of the people of Castile, the authority of a tc.stameut, the genuineness of 
which wtis perhaps doubtful, and its contents to him nppearetl certainly to be 
iniquitous.”— (Histoiy of the Reign of the Emperor Charles V. j London, 1796^ 
vol. ii. p. 7,) But who ever intimated n doubt of its genuineness, before' 
Dr. Robertson? Certainly no one living at that time; for the will was pro- 
duced before cortes, by the royal secretary, in Hie session immediately follow- 
ing the queen’s death 3 and Zurita ha-s preserved the address of that body, 
commenting, on the part of its contents relating to tlie Buccession. — (Anales, 
tom. vi. cap. 4.) Dr. Carbajal, a member of tlie royal council, and who was 
present, as he expressly declares, at the approval of the testament, “acuyo 
otorgamiento y aim ordenacion me halle,” has transcribed the whole of the 
document in his Annals, with the signatures of the notary and the seven dis- 
tinguished persons who \vitne{ised its execution. Dormer, tlie national' 
historiographer of Aragon, has published theinstrument, w’ith the same minute- 
ness, In his ** Discursos Varies,” ” from authentic MSS. in his possession,” 
” escrituras auteiiticas en mi podcr.” Where the original is now to be found, 
or whether it be in existence, I have no knowledge. The codicil, as wx* 
have seen, with the queen’s signature, is still extant in the Royal Library at 
Madrid, 
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"hj Ferdinand, who aduaonisFed him of his inoompetenoy to 
goTern a nation like the Spaniards, ivliomie understood so little, 
but urged him at the same time to present himself before them 
rvith his wife as soon as possible. (1) 

Ferdinand’s situation, howerer, was far from comfortable. 
Philip’s, or rather ifanuel’s, emissaries were busily stirring np 
the embers of disafl'ection. They dwelt on the advantages to be 
gained from the free and lavish disposition of Philip, which they 
contrasted with the parsimonious temper of the stern oM 
Catalan, who had so long held them under his yokQ.(2} Fer- 
dinand, whose policy it had been to crush the overgrown power 
of the nobility, and who, ns a foreigner, had none of the natural 
claims to loyalty enjoyed by his late queen, was extremely 
odious to that jealous and haughty body. Tho number of 
Philip’s adherents increased in it evei-y day, and soon compre- 
hended the most considerable names in tho kingdom. 

The king, who watched these symptoms of disaffection with 
deep anxiety, saidlitcle, says iUTartyr, but coolly scrutinised the 
minds of those aroimd him, dissembling as far as possible his 
own sentiments. (3) He received further and more unequivocal 
evidence, at this time, of the alienation of his son-in-law. An. 
Aragonese gentleman, named Conohillos, whom he had placed 
near tho person of his daughter, obtained a letter from her, 
ill which she approved in the fullest manner of her fatlier’s 
retaining the administration of the kingdom. The letter was 
betrayed to Philip j the unfortimata jsecretary was seized and 
throwninto a dungeon, and Joanna was placed under a rigorous 
confinement, whioh much aggravated her malady. (-1) 

Tfith this affront, the king received also the alarmingintolli- 
genco that the emperor Maximilian and his son Philip w’cra 
tampering with the fidelity of the Groat Captain ; endeayonring 
to secure iiaides in any event to the archduke, who claimed it 
as the appurtenance of Castile, by whose armies its oonquest, 
in fact, had been achieved. There were not wanting persons of 
high standing at Ferdinand’s court to infuse suspicions, how- 
ever unwarrantable, into the royal mind, of tlie loyalty of his 
viceroy, a Castilian by birth, and who owed his elevation ex- 
clusively to the queen. (, 5) 

Cl) Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. 232. — Znrita, Anales, tom. vi. n't). 0, 
cap. 1.— Gomez, De Rebus Gcstls, fol. 53.— Maxiam, Hist, de Esp^ua, tom. ii. 
2ih. 28, cap. J 2 . 

(2) " Existimantes,’^ says Glovio, "sub flurentissirao iuveiie rege aliquaiito 
liberios atque licentius ipsoruni potentifi. ftruituxos, tiuam sub austero ft parum 
liberaJi, ut aiebant, aenti Catulam .** — ^Vitce lUiist. Vu,‘orum,'p. 277- 

(3) "Rex quiecuiiqiie versant atqiie urdiimtur, scntlt, diasimulat ct animos 
omnium tacitus semtatur.*'— Opus Epist. 28 g. 

(4) Abarca, Reyes do Aragon, tom. ii. rcy 30, cap. 15, sec. 4. — ’Laniiza, His. 
torius, tom. i. lib. l, cap. 18 .— Peter Martyr, Opus Eiiist. epist. asG.— Zurita, 
Anales, tom. Vi. lib. 6, cap. 8.— Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS. bat. l, qiiinc.a, 
.dial. 9, — Okiedo had the stoiy from Conchillos’a brother. 

Giovio, Vitm IJlust. Vii’orum, pp. 273 — 277 .— Hurita, Analcs, torn. vl. UIj. C, 
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The kin" was still further aimoyed hy reports of the intimate 
relations subsisting between his old' enemy, Louis the Twelfth, 
and PhOip, whose children were affianced to each other. The 
rrenolimonaroh, it was said, was prepared to support his ally in. 
an invasion of Castile, for the recovery of his rights, by a diversion 
in his favour on the side of Roussillon, as weU as of R'aples.(l) 

The Catholic Idng felt sorely perplexed by these multiplied 
embarrassments. Luring the brief period of his regency, he 
had endeavoured to recommend himself to the people by a 
strict and impartial administration of the law-a, and the main- 
tenance of imhlie order. The people, indeed, approeiated the 
value of a government under which they had been protected 
from the oppressions of the aristocracy more effectually than at 
any former period. They had testified their good will by the 
alacrity w’im which they confii’med Isabella’s testamentary 
dispositions at Toro, lint all this served only to sharpen tho 
aversion of the nobles. Some of Ferdin»Bd.’s ootmseUors would 
have persuaded liim to ewry measures with a higher' hand. 
They urged liim to reassume the title of King of Castile, which 
he had so long possessed as hirshand of the late queen ; (2) and 
others oven advised him _ to assemble an armed force whioh. 
should overawe all opposition to his authority at home, and 
seouro the country from invasion. He had facilities for tliis in 
the disbanded levies lately returned from Italy, as well as in a 
considerable body drawi from his native dominions of Aragon, 
waiting his orders on the frontier.(.3) Siioh' violent measures, 
however, were repugnant to his habitual policy, temperate and 
cautious. Ho shrunk from a contest in which even success 
must bring unspeakable calamities on the country ; (4) and, if 
he ever seriously entertained such views, (5) he abandoned them, 

cap. 5, 1 1 XJlloa, Vita di Carlo V. fol. 25. — ^Abarcal, Koyes de Avag-on, tom. ii. 
rev 30, cap. 16, sec, 3. 

hi Petei' Martyi’, Opus Epist. cpist. 291). — ^Buonaccorsi, Diario, p. 94. 

(2) Tho vice-chancellor, Alonso de la Cabnllcria, prepared an elaborate argu- 
ment ill support of l^'erdinand’s pvetensiaiis to tlie regal authority and title, less 
as ln,isl).aiid of the late queen, than as the lawful guardian and administrator of 
his daughter.— 'See Zurita, Aiialcs, tom. vi. cap. M. 

(3i Zurita, Anales, tom, -si. lib. 0, cap. 6, 15.— Lanuza, Historlas, tom. i. 
lib. 1, cap. 18. 

(4) Peter Martyr, Opus Epist.’ epist. 291. 

(5) Robertson speaks with confidence of FerdinaruPs intention to “oppose 
Philip’s landing by force of amis” (Histoiy of Charles V. vol. ii. p. is), an 
imputation wliich has brought a lieavy judgment on the historian’s head 
from the clever author of the “History of Spain and Portugal.” — (Lnrdner’B 
Cabinet Cyclopmdla.) "All this,” says the latter, "is at variance with 
both truth and probabihty j nor does Ferreras, the only authority cited for 
tliis unjust declamation, afford the slightest ground for it.”— (Vol. ii. p. 277, 
note.) Nevertheless, this is so stated by Fen’eras (Hist. d’Espagne, tom, viii. 
p. 282), who is supported hy Mariana (Hist, de Espaiia, torn. ii. lib. 28, 
cap, 16), and, in the most unequivocal manner by Zurita (Auales, tom. vi. 
lib. 6, cap. 21), a much liigher authofity than either. Martyr, it is true, 
whom Dr. Dunham does ncjt appear to have consulted on this occasion, 
declares that the king had no design of resorting to force.— See Opus Epirt. 
epist. 291, 306. 
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and employed liis levies on another destination in Africa.(l) 
His situation, hovvoTer, grew every hour luoro critical. Alarmed 
by rnmoiiTs of Louis’s military preparations, for which liberal 
sapplie.s wore voted by the states-gcneial ; trembling' for the 
fate of his Italian possessions ; deserted and betrayed by the 
great nouility at home ; there .seemed no'w no .ilternatiTe left 
for him hut to niaintain his grotmd by force, or to J’osign at 
once, a.s reriuired by Pldlip, and retire into Aragon. This 
latter course appears never to have been contemplated by him. 
He resolved at all hazards to keep the reins in his o-wn grasp, 
influenced in part, probably', by the consoiousiiesa of bis rights, 
as well as by Ins sense of duty, which forbade Mm to resign, the 
trust ho had voluntarily assumed into such incomnotent hands 
as those of Philip and his counsellors ; and partly, no doubt, 
by natural rcluctanoe to relinquish the authority which he had 
enjoyed for so many years. ^ To keep it, ho had recourso to an 
expedient such as ne'^ier Mend nor foe could have anticipated. 

He saw the only chance of maintaining his present position 
lay in detaohms' France from the interests of Philip, and 
securing her to iiiraselt'. Tho great obstacle to this v.'as theii' 
oouilioting' claims on Naples. This he purposed to obviate by 
proposals of marriage to some member of the royal family, in 
whoso favour these claims, with the consent of King Louis, 
might be resigned. Ho accordingly dispatched a confidential 
envoy privately into France, with ample instructions for ax- 
ranging the preliminaries. This person was Juan de Enguera, 
a Catalan monlc of much repute for Ms learning, and a member 
of tho royal council. (2) 

(,1) BeniftWez, Reyes CaWlicos, MS. cap. 202. — Cavliajal, Aiialcs, MS. 
auo l.'iO.'i. 

(2) Before venturhis’ on thic-i step, it was cim’cntly reported that Ferrliiiand 
liatl oft'erctl his IkukI, though uubucccssfuUy, to Jomma Beltraiieja, ISRhclla’.s 
unfortunate competitor for the crown of Castile, wJio still survived in Portugal. 
— (Zurita, Analcs, tom. vi. llh. 6, cap. H.— Mariana, Hist. deEspafia, tom. ii. 
lib. 28, cap. la 5 — et al.) The reiwt originated, doubtless, in the malice of the 
Castilian nobles, ■•vho wished in this way to discreiHt the king still morawitU 
the people. It received, perhaps, some degree of crctlit from a silly stoTj*, in 
circulation, of ft testament of Henry IV. having lately come into Ferdinand’s 
possession, avowing Joanna to be his leffltimate daug-hter. See Carbajal 
(Armies, MS. auo 1-174.), the only authority for this lost rumour. Robertson 
has given an incautious credence to the first story, -which has brought Dr. 
Dunham’s iron ilail somewhat utmiercifully on his shoulders a^ain; yet his 
easy faith in the matter may find sorae palliation, at least sufficient to screen 
him from the charge of wilful misstatcmcat, in the fiict that Cleraencin, a native 
historian, and a most jiatient and fair inquirer after truth, has come to 
the same conclusion.— (Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. tom. vi. Ilusfe. 10.) Both 
writers rely on the authority of Sandoval, an historian of the latter half 
of the sixteenth century, who-se nakca assertion cannot be permitted to 
counterbaliuice the strong testimony afforded by the silence of contem- 
porai'ies and the g^enerad disci'edit of succeeding -writers. — (Hist, del Emp. 
Carlos V. tom. i p. 10.) Sismondi, not content witli this first offer of King 
Ferdinand, makes him afterwards propose lor a daughter of King Emanuel, 
or, in other words, his own. grand'daughter I — Hist, des Franoais, tom. xv, 
chap. 30, 
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Louis tlie Twelfth, had viewed with much satisfaction the 
’CTowing' misunderstanding betwixt Philip and his father-in- 
law, andhad cunningly used his influence over the young prince 
to foment it. He felt the deepest disquietude at the prospect 
of the enormous inheritance wnioh was to devolve on the former, 
comprehending Burgundy and Flanders, Austria, and probably 
the Empire, togotber with the united crowns of Spain and their 
rich dependencies. By the proposed marriage, a dismember- 
ment might ho made at least of tho Spanish monarchy ; and the 
.Idngdoms of Castile and Aragon, passing under different scep- 
tres, might serve, as they had formerly done, to neutralize 
each other. It was true, this would involve a rupture with 
Philip, to whose son his own daughter was promised in mar- 
riage. But this match, extremely distasteful to his subjects, 
gradually became so to Louis, as every way prejudicial to tho 
interest of Franoe,(l) 

Without much delay, therefore, prelvsiinaries were arranged 
•with the Aragonese envoy ; and immediately after, - in the 
month of August, 1603, the count of Cifuentes, and Thomas 
TIalferit, le^ent of the royal chancery, were publicly sent as 
jilenipotentiaries on the part of King Ferdinand, to conclude 
and execute the treaty. 

It was agreed, as the basis of the alliance, that the Catholic 
king should be married to Germaine, daughter of Jean de Foix, 
vi.scount of Narbonne, and one of the sisters of Louis the 
Twelfth, and grand-daughter to Leonora, queen of Navarre, — 
that guilty sister of King Ferdinand whose fate is recorded in 
the earlier part of our History. The princess Germaine, it will 
he seen, therefore, was nearly related to both the contracting 
■parties. She was at this time eighteen years of age, and very 
beautiM.(2) She had been educated in the palace of her royal 
unole, where she had imbibed the free and volatile manners of 
his gay, luxurious court. To this lady Louis the Twelfth con- 
sented ■to resign his claims on Naples, to bo secured by way of 
dowry to her and her heirs, male or female, in perpetuity. In 
case of her decease ■without issue, the moiety of the kingdom 
recognised as his by the partition treaty with Spain was to 
revert to him. It was fiu-ther agreed, that Ferdinand should 
reimburse Louis the Twelfth for the expenses of tho Neapolitan 
■war, by the payment of one million gold ducats, in ten yearly 

(1) Fleurauge, Memoires, chap. 1C, — Soyssel, Hist, ilc Loiiys XII. pp. 
. 228 — 229 . 

( 2 ) Aleson, Annalcs de Navarra, tom. v.lib. 35, cap. 7 , sec. <1.— Gomez, de 
Rebus Gestis, fol. sO. — Salazai* de Mendoza, Monarqula, tom. i. p, 410. 
“ Laquelle,” says Fleuranj^e, who had doubtless olten seen the princess, 
“ (itoit bonne et fort belle prinCcssc, du nioins die n’avoit point perdu son em- 

•bonpoiut/’— (Memoires, chap. Ifi.) It would be strange if she had at the age 
of eighteen. Varilla.s gets over the discrepancy of age between the parties very 
well, by making Ferdinand’s at this time only thirty.seven years !— Hist, de 
Louis XII, tom. i. p, 457. 
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instalinenfa j and lastly, tliat a complete amnesty should be 
.arantc'd by him to tlie lords of the Angevin or French party in 
iMaples, who should receive full restitution of their confiscated 
lioiiotu's and estates. A mutual treaty of alliance and oom- 
meroo was to subsist henceforth between France and Spain ; 
4iiid tlio two monarolis, holding one another, to quote the words 
of the instrument, " as two souls in one and the same body,” 
pledged them.selves to the maintenance and defence of their 
respeotiye rights and kingdoms against every other power what ■ 
over. This treaty was signed by the Freneli king ot IJloiw 
Ootoher 12th, 1.505, and ratified by Ferdinand the Cathoho at 
Segovia on the loth of the same month. (1) 

.Snell wore tlie disgracefid and most impolitic terms of this 
■compact, by whieh Ferdinand, in order to secure the brief pos- 
, session of a barren authority, and perhaps to gratify some un- 
worthy feelings of revenge, was content to barter away all those 
solid advantages, ftowiim from the union of the Spanish monar- 
chies, which had been me great and wise object of his own and 
Isabella’s policy ; for, in the event of male issue,— and that he 
should have issue was by no means improbable, considering he 
was not yet fifty-four years of age, — Aragon and its dependen- 
cies must ho totally .severod from C'a.stile.(2) In tho other alter- 
native, the splendid Italian conquests, wliicli, after such cost of 
toil and treasure, he had finally secured to himself, must be 
shared with his unsueoessM oorapetitor. In any event, he had 
iileclf ed himself to such an indemni/ioation of the Angevin fac- 
tion in Xaples as must create inextricable embarrassment, and 
inflict groat injury on his loyal partisans, into whose hands 
their estates had already passed. And last, though not least, 
he dishonoured by this unsuitable and precipitate alliance bus 
late illustrious queen, the memory of whose transcendent 
excellence, if it had faded in any degree from his own breast, 
■was too deeply seated in those of her subjects to allow them 
to look on the present union otherwise than as a national 
indignity. 

So, indeed, they did regard it ; although tho people of Aragon, 
ill whom late events had rekindled then' ancient jealousy of 


somewhat impaired by' the union with their more powerful 
neighbour. (3) 

Cl) Dumont, Corps Diploraatiquo, tom. iv. No. 10, pp. 72 — "4. 

( 2 ) Theso rlepouctencies did not orabvace, liowever, tho half of Granada and 
tho West Indies, ns aupposed by Mons. QaiUacd, who gravely assures us, that 
“ Les etats conqnis par Ferdinand etoient conqnCtea tie eommunantd dont la 
inuitie appartenolt an marl, et lo, naoitiu aux enfans."— (Eivantd, tom. tv. 
p. 306.) Such are the gross misconcoptions of fact on which this writer’s 
spccHlittUnia restl 

(3) Zurita., Anales, torn. vi. lib, 0, cap. 19. — ^Mariana, Hist, de Espaua, tom, 
ii. lib. 28, cap. 10. 

n. 


Castile, viewed the match 'with more complacency, as likely to 
restore them to that political importance, which had been 
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The Eiiropcaa nations could not coinprehoiid an arrans'OTiicnt 
so irreconcilable -with the usnal sagacious policy of the Catholic 
idng. The potty Italian powers, who, since the introduction 
of i’ranoe and Spain into tfieir political system, were oontrolled 
by them more or less in all their movements, viewed this sinis- 
ter conj unction as auspicious of no good to their interests or 
independence. As for tho archduke Philip, he could scarcely 
credit the possibility of this desperate act, which struck off at a 
blow so rich a portion of his inheritance. He soon received 
conflrmation, however, of its truth, by a prohibition from Louis 
theTwelftli to attempt a passage through his dominions into 
Spain, until he should come to some amicable understanding 
with his father-in-Iaw.(l) 

PMUp, or rather Manuel, who exercised unbounded influence 
over his counsels, .saw the necessity now of tera])orising. The 
eorrespondenoe was resumed with S'ordinand, and an arrange- 
ment was at length concluded between the parties, known as 
the concord of Salamanca, November 24th, 1505. The, sub- 
stance of it was, that Castile should ho governed in. tho joint 
names of Ferdinand, Philip, and Joanna; hut that the iirst 
should he entitled, as his share, to pno half of tho public revenue. 

. This treaty, executed^ in good faith the CathoHo king, was 
only intended by Philip to lull tho suspicions of the former until 
he could efeet a landing in tho kingdom, where, he confidently 
believed, nothing but his proseiiee was wanting to insure suo- 
ces.s. He completed the perfidious proceedin,!r by sending an 
epistle, well garnished with soft and honeyed phrase, to Ms 
royal father-in-law. The.so artifioes had their effect, and com- 
pletely imposed, not only on Louis, but on the more shrewd and 
suspicious Ferdinand. (2) 

On tho Sth of January, 1506, Philip and Joanna embarked on 
hoard a splendid and numerous armada, and set sail from a 

( 1 ) Aharca, Reyes (le Aragoii, tom. ii. rcy 30, cap. J."., sec. S.~5!urita, Atiales, 
tom. vi. lib. 6, ciip. 21 .— CTUiccmrclitU, Istoria, lib. 7* Ha received much more 

iutimritimj in a letter from l-'crdiimJid, curious a-s shon'ing’tlmfc 
the latter sensibly felt the nature and extent of the sacrifices he was mahhifft 
*‘You,” said he to Philip, ** by lending yauv.seU’ to be. the easy dupe of France, 
have driven me most reluctantly into a second marriage j ^mve strip]jed :nc of 
the fair fruits of my Neapolitan conquc.sts,” &c. He concludes with this 
appeal to him : “ Sit satis, llli, pervagatmn j radi in to, si lillus, non hostis 
acce.s.sei'isj his non. obstantibus, ml fiUns, mnplexaberc. Mag’nacat iiaternaj 
visnaturm.” Philip may have thousht his father-in-law’s late coiuluct an 
imliffei'cnt commentary on the *‘patcrnse vis naturic.” Sec the hinjr’H letter 
quoted by Peter Martyr in his correspondence with the count of f'endilla.— 
Opus Epist. epist. 293 . 

(2) Carbajal, Anales, MS. aiio 1506. — Zmita, Analcs, tom. vi. lib. (5, cap. 23. 
"-Mariana, Hist.de Espana, tom, ii. lib. 28 , cap. I0. — PeterMartyr, Opus Epist. 
epist. 292 . Zurita has transcribed the whole of this dutiful and most loving 

' epistle.— tJbi supra. Guicciardini considers Philip as only practising the lessons 
he had learned in Spain, “le arti Spagnuole.”— (Istoria, lib. 70 I’lie phrase 
would aeemto have been proverbial with the Italians, like the “ Piinica lides,” 
“which their Rofnan ancestors fastened on the character of their African enemy j 
perhaps with equal justice. 
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port in Zealand. A furious tempest scattered tke fleet soon 
after lea-ving- the harhom' : Philip's ship, which took lire in the 
storm, narrowly escaped foundering; and it was not without 
groat difficulty that they succeeded m bringing her, a miserable 
■wreck, into tho English port of AVeymouth,(l) Eiiig Henry 
the Seventh, on learning the misfortunes of Philip and liis con- 
sort, was prompt to .sho-w every -mark of respect and considera- 
tion far the royal pair thus thromi -upon his i.slaiid. They 
■were escorted in magnificent style to Windsor, and detained 
with dubious hospitality for nearly three months. During this 
•time, Henry the Seventh availed himself of the situation and 
inexperience of his young guest so far as to extort frohi him 
two treaties, not altogether reconcilable, as far as tho latter 
■was concerned, with sound policy or honour. (2) , The respect 
which the English monarch entertained for Ferdinand the 
Catholic, as well as their family connection, led him to offer 
his services ns a common mediator between the father and son. 
Ho would have per.sniided tho latter, says Lord Bacon, “to ho 
ruled by tho counsel of a prince so prudent, so exiierienoed, 
and so fortunate as King Ferdinand to which the archduke 
replied, “If his father-in-law would let liim govern Castde, he 
should govern him." (.3) 

At length Pidlip, having rc-assemhled his Flemish fleet at 
Weymouth, embarked 'with Joanna .and bis numerous suite of 
courtiers and military retainers ; and reached Coruna, in the 
noi'tli- western oorner of Galioia, after a prosperous voyage, on 
the 28th of April. 

A short time previous to this event, the count of Cifueutes 
having passed into France for the purpose, tho betrothed bride 
of King Ferdinand quitted that cou-ntry under his escort, 
attended by a brilliant train of French and Heapoiitan lords. (4) 
On tho borders, at Foiitarabia, she ■was received by the arch- 
bishop of Saragossa, Ferdinand’s natiural son, ■with a numerous 
retinue, composed ehictiy of Aragonese and Catalan nobility, 
and was conducted with much solemnity to Duenas, where she 
was Joined by the king. In this place, ■whore thirty years 
before he had been united to Isabella, he no'w, as if to embitter 

(1) Joati'ia, d'ccoi'dine; to Sandoval, displayed much composure in. her alavm- 
ingr situation* When informed by Philip of thear danger, she attired, herself in 
her richest dress, securing a conskleniblc sum of money to her person, that her 
hody, if found, might be recognised, and receive the obsetiuies suited to her 
rank.— Hist, del Emp. Carlos V. tom. i. p. i«. 

- (s) Beiiialdez, Keyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 2 fl 4 .— Carbajal, Annies, MS. 
auo ifluG.— St. Gelais, Hist, cle Louys XII. p. isG.— Bacon, Hist, of Henry 
"VII. Works, vol. V, pp. 1/7— 179. — Gulccitu:dini, Istoria, lib. 7 . — Kymer, 
Poedera, tom. xili. p^. 123 — 132 . One vras a commercial treaty’ -with FlamleTS, 

' so disastrous as to be kno-wn in that country by the name of “ inalus 
intercursus the other involved the surrender of the unfortunate duke of 
Suffolk. 

( 3 ) Bacon, Hist of Hcniy VII. Works, vol, v. p, 179. 

(4) Oviedo, Ottincuageuas, MS. bat, 1, quinc. 2, ^al. 3G.— Mcraoires de 
Bayard, chap. 26. 

x a 
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Still further the reooUections of the past, led to the altar her 
vouuff and beautiful suoeessor (March 18th, 1506). “ It seemed 

hard,” says Martyr, in Ms quiet way, “that these nuptials 
should take place so soon, and that too in Isabella’s own king- 
dom of Castile, where she had lived without peer, and where 
her ashes are still held in as much veneration as she enjoyed 
while living.” (1) , " 

It was less than six weeks after this, that Philip and Joanna 
landed at Coruna. Ferdinand, who had expected them at some 
nearer northern port, prepared without los.s of time to go , for- 
ward and receive them. He sent on an express to arrange the 
place of meeting^ with Philip, and advanced himself as far as 
Leon. But Philip had no intention of such an interview at 
present. _ He had purposely landed in a remote corner of the 
country, in order to gain time for his partisans to come forward 
and declare themselves. Missives had been despatched to the 
principal nobles and cavaliers, and they were answered by great 
numbers of all ranks, who pressed forif'ard to welcome ami pay 
court to the young monavoli.(2) Among them were the names 
of most of the considerable Castilian familios ; and several, as 
Villena and Hajara, were accompanied by large well-appointed 
retimies of armed followers. The archduke brought over with 
him a body of three thousand Gformnn infantry, in complete 
order. He soon mustered an additional force of six thousand 
native Spaniards, which, with tho ohivaby who thronged to 
meet him, placed him in a condition to dictate terms to his 
father-in-law ; and he now openly proclaimed that he had no 
intention, of abiding by the concord of Salamanca, and that he 
would never consent to an arrangement prejudicing in any degree 
his, and his wife’s, exclusive possession of the crown of Castile. (3) 

It was in vain that Ferdinand endeayoiu’ed to gain Don Juan 
Manuel to his interests by the most liberal offers. He could 
offer nothing to compete with the absolute ascendancy which 
the favourite held over his young sovereign. It was in vain 
that Martyr, and afterwards Ximenes, were sent to the aroh- 

(1) Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. 300.— Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS. tiat. 1, 

•quinc. 2, dial. 8(3. — Carbajal, Anales, MS. ano ir>0G. — Bernaldez, Keyes Catd> 
licos, MS. cap, 203. ** Some affirmed,'^ says Znrita, “that Isabella, before 

.appointing her husband to the regency, exacted an oath from him that he 
•would not marry a, second ttme.’*— (Anales, tom. v. lib. 5, cap. 84.) This 
probable stoiy, so inconsistent with the queen‘s character, has been transcribetl 
with more or less qualification by succeeding historians, from Mariana to 
Quintana, Robertson repeats it without any qualification at oll.—See History 
lof Charles V. vol. ii. p. fl. 

(2) “ Quisque enim in spes suas pronus et expedites, commodo sesrvien- 
dum,” says Giovio, borro-wing the familiar metaphor, “ et orientem solem. 
potius quam occidentem adoranduni esse dictitabat.’*— Vitm Illust. Yirorum, 
j?, 278. 

(3) Zurita, Anales, tom. vl. lib. 6, cap. 29, so,*— Gomez, de Rebus GesUs, 
fol, 67. — Bernaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 204,— Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. 
«pist. 304, 305.— Carbajal, Anales, MS. ano 15O0.— Sandoval, Hist, del Emp. 
Carlos V, tom. i. p. 10. 
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duke, to settle tke grouucls of aeeommodation, or at least the 
■place of interview 'with the king. PMli]) listened to them '^vith.' 
courtesy, but would abate not a jot of his pretensions ; and 
Manuel did not care to expose his royal master to the influence 
of Ferdinand’s superior address and sagacity in a personal 
interview.(l) 

Martyr gives a picture, hy no means unfavourahle, of Philip 
at this time. He had an agreeable person, a generous disposi- 
tion, fine and open manners, with a certain nobleness of soul, 
although spuiTcd on hy a most craving ambition. But he was 
so ignorant of affairs, that he became the dupe of artfnl men, 
who played on him for their own pm'poses.(2) 

Ferdinand at length finding that Philip, who had now left 
Coruna, was ad'vanomg hy a circuitous route into the interior, 
on purpose to avoid him, and that all access to his daughter 
was absolutely refused, could no longer repre.ss his indignation r 
and he prepared a ohcular letter to be sent to the different parts 
of the country, calling on it to rise and aid him in rescuing the 
queen, their sovereign, from her present shameful captivity. (3) 
It does not appear that he sent it. He probably found that the 
call would not be answered ; for the French matoh had lo.st 
him even that degree of favour with which he had been regardeti 
by the oommons : so the very expedient on which he relied for 

S erpetuating his authority in Castile, w’as the chief cause of 
is losing it altogether. 

He was doomed to experience still more mortifying indig- 
nities. By the orders of the marquis of Astorga and the count 
of Benevente, he was actually refused admittance into those- 
cities; while proclamation was made by the same arrogant 
lords, prohibiting any of thoir vassals from aiding or harbouring 
his Aragonese followers. “A sad spectacle, indeed,” exclaims 
the loyal Martyr', “to behold a monarch, yesterday almost 
omnipotent, thus wandering a vagabond in Ms own kingdom, 
refused even the sight of his own child ! ”(4) 

(1) Peter MartjT, Opus Epist. epist. So6, 308, 309.— Gomez, Do Rebus Gcstls, 
fol. .00.— Giovio, Vltm Hlust. Virorum, p. 218. 

( 2 ) " Nil beuiguius Dhilippo in teiTis, nuUus inter orbis priucipes anunosior. 
inter juvenes pulehrior,” &c.— (OpuB Epist. epist. 285.) Ju a subsequontletter 
ire thus describes tbe unhappy predicament of the yoanir iirince : “ Nesdt Me 
juvenis, nescifc quo se vertat, liinc avaris, iiliiic aujbitiosj.s, atque utrimqwe 
vaftis hominibus circumseptus aiienigenn, home naturee, apeitique aninij. 
Trahetur in diversa, perturbabitur ipse attfuc obtundetur. Oiunia coiifundentur* 

TJtinam vana prccdicem I"— Epist. 308. 

(3) Zurita, Anales, torn. vi. lib. 7, cap, 2. ■ 
rt) Opus Epist. epist. 308 : — - . 

" Ayer era Rey de Espana, 
oy no lo soy dc una villa j 
ayer villas y Castillos, 
oy ninguno posacya; 
aycr tenia criados,” &c. 

The lament of King Roderic, in this fine old ballad, would Beem hardly too 
extravagant in the moutli of his royal descendant. 
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Of all tliQ gay tribe of courtiers -who fluttered around Mm ia 
bis prosperity, tbe only Castilians of note -who now remamed 
true we tto duke of 'Alira and tbs count of Cifuontes ; (1) for 
oven Ms son-in-law, the constable of Castile, bad deserted bini. 
There were some, however, at a distance from the scene of 
operations, as the good Talavera for instance, and the count of 
Tendilla, who saw with much eoncern the prospect of changing 
the steady and weU-tried hand, which had held the holm foi- 
more than thirty years, for the capricious guidance of Philip 
and Ms favourites. (2) i 

An end was at length put to this scandalous oxhibitiou ; and 
Manuel, whether from increased confidence in his own re- 
sonioes, or tiro fear of bringing public odium on himself, con- 
sented to trust his royal charge to tho peril of an interview. ^3) 
The place selected was an open plain near Puebla de Seuahrla, 
on the borders of Leon and Qalioia (June 2Srd). But, even 
then, the precautions taken were of a kind truly ludicrous, 
considering tho forlorn condition of King .Ferdinand. The 
whole military apparatus of the archduke was put in motion, 
as if he expected to win the crown by battle. First came the 
well-appointed German spearmen, all in fighting order: then 
the shining_ squadrons of the noble Castilian chivalry, and their 
armed retainers. Next followed the archdxdce, seated on his 
war-horso and encompassedby his body-guard j while the roar 
was closed by the long files of archers and light cavalry of the 
country. (4) 

.Ferdinand, on the other hand, oamo into the Hold attended 
by about two hundred nobles and gentlemen, chiefly Aragonese 


(3) ^‘Ipscc amicosres optimjc pariunt, advcxT.ECjprobaiit.” 

Pul). SyiMis. 

(2) Peter Mai-tyr, Opus. Epist. epist. noO, 311. — Robles, Vida do Ximenez, 
p. U3. — Mariana, Hist, de Espafia, tom. ii, Ub. ss, cap. ly. — Lauuzii* 
Histnrias, tom, i. lib. 1, cap. ij).— -Sandoval, Hist, del Emp, Carlos V. tom. i. 

p. 10 . 

(3) There are several letters of Pliilip tf) the Catbnlic king*/ written soon 
after landing, filled -with expressions of respect, anti aft'ecting: a great eagerness 
for the interview,— which be was so careful to defeat, A letter witlioufi date, 
—probably written just previous to their meeting, concludes iii tbe following 
maimer The original is somewhat damaged.' It is signed, as lisual, by 
Philip, JSZ Jler/, Con el y intyenden cu nJ ‘0 concordio y espero en firo senor 
q’ tiuandu fuercs llegado a biicnavute quedara tan poque q’ nazer q‘ las vistas 
seran como v. aL dicho para ver plozer y no pnra negoyioa, y asy supUco a v. 

al. q’ asLse faga, puea suy yoluntadno es otra Byno de ser 

mny obediento a v. al. y a lo q* v. al. dicho echandolo.s 

q’ estau inovidos en estos reynos .... , . . quant me pesadello. 

y cs testigo, q^ muy Imniyl y obediete Iiijo q’ sqs 

reales manos besa. 

El Rcy.*’ 

Autografa doFebpe, MS. 

(•1) The only pretext for all this pomp of war was the rumour that tbe king 
was levying a considerable force, and the duke of Alva mustering his followers 
ia X»eou ;r-rumour.s willingly circulated, no doubt, if not a sheer device of tho 
enemy.— Ziuita, Annies, lib, 7 , cap. 2 . 
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and Italians, riding on mules, and simply attired in tlie short 
hlaok cloak and bonnet of the country, mth no other weapon, 
than the sword usually worii. The' king trusted, says Zunta, 
to tho majesty of his presence, and the reputation ha had 
acquired by his long and able administration. 

The Castilian noWes, brought into contact with Ferdinand, 
could not well avoid paying their obeisance to him. He re- 
ceived them in his usual gracious and affable manner, making 
remarks, the good humour of which was occasionally seasoned 
with .something of a mgre pungent character. To the duks oi‘ 
Hajara, who was noted for being a vain-glorious person, and 
who came foi'ward with a gallant letinue m all the panoply of 
war, he exclaimed, “ So, duke, yon are mindful as over, I see, 
of the duties of a great captain !” Among others, was Garci- 
lasso de la Vega, Ferdinand’s minister formerly at Rome. Like 
many of the Castilian lords, ha wore armour under his dress, 
the hetter to guard against surprise. The king, embracing 
him, felt the mail beneath, and, tapping him familiarly on the 
shoulder, said, “I congratulate you, Garcilasso; you have 
grown wonderfully lusty since we last met,” The desertion, 
however, of one who had received so many favom’s from him, 
touched him more nearly than all the rest. 

As Philip drew near, it was observed he wore an anxious, 
einbarras.sed air, while his father-in-law maintained the same 
serene and cheerful aspect as usual. After exchanging saluta- 
tion.?, the two monarohs alighted, and entered a sraaJi hermitage 
in tlis neighbourhood, attended only by Sfanuei and jb-ohbishop 
Aimont'.s. They had no .sooner entered, than the latter, address- 
ing the favourite with an air of authority it was not easy to 
resist, told liim, “ It was not meet to intrude on the private 
concerns of their ma.sters and, taking his arm, led him out 
of the apartment, and coolly locked the door on him, saying, at 
the same time, that ‘ ‘ he would serve as porter.” The conference 
led to no result. Philip was well schooled in his part, and 
I'cimninod, says Martyr, immovable as a ruck.(l) There was so 
little mutual confidence between the parties, that tho name of 
•Joanna, whom Ferdinand desired so much to see, was not oven 
mentioned during the interview. (2) 

liut, however reluctant Ferdinand might be to admit it, ho 
wms no longer in a condition to stand upon terms ; and, in 
addition to the entire loss of inlluence in Castile, he received 
such alarming accounts from Haples as made him detormiue on 
an immediate visit in person to that kingdom. He resolved, 

(1) “Durior Cauciisit rupe, patemmn iiihil auscultaYit." — Opus Epist. 
cpist. SIC. 

>:i) Oviedo, Quinquageims, MS. liat. 1, quine. 3, Aial. 43. — Roliles, Vida 
lie Ximeiiez, pp. l-ui — 149. — Maviana, Hist, do Esi)ana,tom. U. lib. S8, cap. 20.— 
Emiia, AiiaU's, tom. vi. Ub. 7, cap. 0.— Homez, De Rebus Gestia, Xol. 61. 62.— 
Abarca, Ileyes de Aragon, tom. ii. rey ya, cap. 13,— Carbajal, Analos, MS. afio 
Jjuij,— EemaWra, Reye.s t'atiiiieost SilH. caii. rot. 
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therefore, to Tjow liis head to the present storm, in hopes that a. 
brighter day was in reserve for him. He saw the jealousy 
hourly springing up between the Flemish and Castilian eour- 
tiera; ‘and he probably anticipated such mi.srulc a.s would 
afford an opening, perhaps with the good will of the nation, for 
him to resume the reins so uneercmoniously snatched from his 
grasp.(l) At any rate, should force ho necessary, he would he 
bettor able to employ it eflectivcly, with the aid of hia ally, the 
French king, after he had adjusted the aiiairs of Ifaples,(2) 

Whatever oousiderations umy Imve intliieuoed the prudent 
monarch, ho authorised the archbishop of Toledo, who kept 
near the person of tho aroliduke, to consent to an accommoda- 
tion on the very "rounds proposed by the latter. On the 27th 
of June he signed and solemnly swore to an agreement, by 
which ho surrendered the entire sovereignty of Castile to Philip, 
and Joanna, reserving to himself only the graridmasterships of 
the military orders, and the revenues secured by Isabella’s tes- 
tament. (3) 

On the_foUowing day he executed another instrument of most 
singular import, in which, after avowing in unequiv 9 oal term.s 
his daughter’s iucapacitj’, lie engages to ns.sist Philip in pre- 
venting any interference in her belinlf, and to nmintiiim him, 
as far as in his power, in the sole exclusive authority. (4) 

Before signing these papers, ho privately made a protest in 
the presence of several witnesses, that what he was about to do' 
was not of his own free will, but from necessity, to e.xtrioate 
himself from his^ perilous situation, and shield the country 
from the impending evils of a civil war. Ho eonqbulccl witk 
asserting that, so far from relinquishing his claims to the 
regency, it was his design to enforce them, ns well as to rescue 
his daughter from her captivity, as soon as ho was in a condi- 
tion to do so. (5) Finally, he completed this olmiii of inconsis- 
tencies by addressing a circular letter, dated Julylst, to the 
different parts of the kingdom, announcing his resignation of 
the government into the hands of Philip and Joanna, and 
declaring the act one which, notwithstanding his own right and 
power to tho contrary, he had previously determined on exe- 
cuting so soon as his children should set foot in Spain, (6) 

(1) Lord Bacon remarks, in allusion to Philipp 'prematiifD dciith, " There 
■was an observation by the wisest of that court, that, if he had lived, Ids father 
would have gained upon him in that sort, as he would have governed liis 
councils and designs, if not his affections.” (Hist, of Henry VI 1., Works, 
vol. V. p. 180.) The prediction must have been suggested by the general, 
estimation of their respective characters j for the parties never met again after 
Ferdmand wltlidrew to Aragon. 

(2) Zarita, Anales, tom. vi. lib. 7, cap. 8. 

(3) Bernaldez, Reyes Catdlicns, MS. cap. 204.— Carbajal, Analos, MS. ano 
3.500.— Zurlta, Anales, tom. vi. lib, 7, cap. 7. — Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. 
eplst. 210. 

(4) Znrita, Anales, tom. vi. lib. 7, cap. 8. (fi) Zurita, Anales, ubi supra. 

(6) Idem, ubi supra. Ferdinand’s manifesto, as well as the instrument. 
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It is not easy to rooonoile this monstrous tissue of incon- 
gruity and dissimulation witli any motives of necessity or 
expediency. Why should ho, so soon after preparing to raise 
the kingdom in his daughter’s cause, thus publicly avow her 
imbecility, and deposit the whole authority in the hands of 
Philip ? Was it to bring odium on the head of the latter, by 
encouraging him to a measure which he knew must disgust the 
Castiliams ? (1) But Ferdinand by this very act shared the 
responsibility with him . Was it in the expectation that uncon- 
trolled and undivided power, in the hands of one so rash and 
improvident, would the more speedily work Iris ruin ? As to 
his clandestine protest, its de.sign was obviously to afford a 
plausible pretext at some futm-etime for re-asserting bis claims 
to the government, on the ground that his eonoessions had been 
the result of force. ^ But then, why neutralise the operation of 
this by the declaration, spontaneously made in his manifesto to- 
the people, that his abdreation was not only a free, but most 
deliberate and premeditated, act! He was led to this last 
avowal, probably, by the desire of covering over the mortittoa- 
tion of Iris defeat i a thin varnish whiim could impose on 
nobody, The whole of the proceedings are of so ambiguous a 
character as to suggest the inevitable inference that they flowed 
from habits of dissimulo,tion too strong to be controlled, even 
■when there was no occasion for its exercise. We occasionally 
meet with examples of a similar fondness for superfluous 
manoeuvring in the humbler concerns of private life. 

__After these events, one more intermew took place between 
King Ferdinand and Philip (July 5th), in -which the former 
prevailed on his son-in-law to pay such attention to^ decorum, 
and exhibit such outward marks of aeoi’dial reconciliation, as, 
if they did not altogether impose on the pubBe, might at leas'!; 
throw a decent veil over the coming separation. Even at this 
last meeting, how'ever, such -was the distrust and apprehension 
entertained of him, that the nnha])py father was not permitted 
to see and embrace his daughter before his dcpartm'e.(2) 

(Ifcljiriiig his ilaugiiter's incapacity, are given at length hy Zurita. The secret 
protest rests nii the uusuppoi-ted authority of tlie historian} and surely a 
better antliorlty cannot easily be found, considering his proximity to the 
period, his resources as national historiographer, and the extreme cauUon and 
caiiflour with which he cliscritninatcs between fact and rumour. It is very 
remarkable, however, that Fetei' Martyr, with ever)’ opportunity for informa- 
tion, as a member of the royal household, apparently iilgh in the king’s con- 
fidence, should have made no allusion to this aecret protest in his corre- 
spondence with Tendilla and Talavera, both attached to the toyal party, and to 
whom he appears to have communicated all inatters of interest withoutreserve. 

(1) This motive is charitably imputed to him by Gailiard. (Rivalite, torn. iv. 
p. 311.) The some writer commends Ferdinand’s halUitd in extricating him- 
self- from his emliaTTassinents by the treaty “acpiel ilfit conseafir Philippe dans 
leur entrevue ! ” p. 310. 

(2) Zmita, Anales, tom. vi, lib. 7, cap. 10. — Mariana, Hist, de Espafm, 
tom. il. lib. 2R, cap. 21.— Gome?., de Rebus Qcstis, fol. 6 l.— Peter Martyr, 
OpusEpist. ep^st. 2 iu. 
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Throughout tho 'whole of these trying scenes, says his bio- 
grapher, the king maintedHed that propriety and entire self- 
possession which comported with the dignity of his station and 
character, and strikingly contrasted with tho conduct of his 
enemies. However much he may have been touched with tlio 
desertion of a people who had enjoyed the blessings of peace 
and seom’ity under his government for more than thirty years, 
he manifested no outward sign of discontent. On the con- 
trary, ho took leave of tho assembled pandees with many 
expressions of rogaird, noticing Idndly their past service, s to 
him, and studying to loavo such an impression as sliould 
efface the reeolleotion of recent differenoos.(l) The circum- 
spect monarch looked forward, no doubt, to the day of his 
return. The event did not seem very improbable ; and there 
were other sagacious persons besides himself, who read in tlic 
dark signs of the times abundant auguiy of some speedy revo- 
lution. (2) 


The principal authorities for the events in this chapter, as the veatier may 
remarlc, are Martyr and Zurita. The former, not merely a spectator, but actor 
in them, had undoubtedly the most intimate opportunities of observation. He 
seems to have been sufficiently impartial too, and prompt to do justice to what 
was really good In Pliilip’s character j although that of his royal master was 
of course calculated to impress the deepest respect on a i)erRon of Martyr's 
uncommon penetration and sagacity. The Araj^onese chronicler, however, 
though removed to a somewhat further distance as to time, was from that cir- 
cumstance placed in tx point of view more favourable for embracing the whole 
Held of action, than if he had taken part, and jostled in the crowd ns one of 
it. He has accordingly given much wider scope to his survey, exhibiting full 
details of the allegeil grievances, pretensions, and policy of tho opposite 
party j and, although condemning them himsolf without reserve, has con- 
veyed impressions of Fei'clinand’s conduct less favourable, ou tho whole, than 
Martyr. 

But neither the Aragonese historian nor Martyr, nor airy contemporary 
writer, native or foreign, whom I have consulted, countemuiues the extremely 
unfavourable portrait which Vr. Kobortson has given of Ferdinaiul in his 
lT.an.saction.H with Philip. It is difficult to account for the bins which tljjs 
eminent historian’s mind has received in this mutter, unless it be that he has 
taken lus impressions from the popular notions entertained f)f the cluii'acter 
of the parties, rather than from the cwcumstauccs of the pai'ticnlar caac inirtur 
review ; a mode of proceeding extremely objcctioimble in the present instance, 
where Philip, however good his natural qualities, was obviously a mure tool 
in the hands of corrupt and artful men, working exclusively for tlieir osvn 
selfish purpose,?. 


(0 Zurita, Analos, tom. vi. lib. 7, cap. lO.— Oviedo, Qulncuageims, MS. 
bat. 1, <iuinc. 3, dial. g. 

(2) Zurita, Aimles, torn. vi. lib. 7, cap. lO,— See also the melancholy vatici- 
nations of Martyr (Opus Epist. epist, 3il), wiio secm.s to echo back the senti- 
ments C3f his iriunds 'I'eudilla and 'Ihlftverft, 
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GHAPTEP. XTIII. 

COITJMBUS.— HIS EETURH TO SEiljr,— HIS HEATH. 

1504—1506. 

Beton of Columlius from lus Fourth Voyage — His Illness— Neglected liy 
Ferdinand — Hig Death — IDs Person— and Character. 

’While tlie events were passing which occupy the ’beginning of 
the preceding chapter, Christopher Columhus returned from his 
fourth and last voyage. It had heen one unbroken series of dis- 
appointment and disaster. After q.uitting Hispaniola, mdheing 
driven by storms nearly to the island of Cuba, he traversed the 
Gulf of Honduras, and coasted dlong the margin of the golden 
region which had so long flitted before his fancy, The natives 
invited him to strike into its western depths in vain, and he 
pressed forward to the south, now solely occupied ivith the grand 
ohjoot of discovering a passage into the Indian Ocean. At 
length, after havinp' with great difficulty advanced somewhat 
beyond the point of Hombre de Dios, he was compelled, by the 
fury of the elements and the murmurs of his men, to abandon 
the cntciprise and retraoe his stops. Ho was siihsequently 
defeated in an attempt to establish a colony on terra firma, by 
the ferocity of the natives; was wrecked on the island of 
Jamaica, where he was permitted to linger more than a year, 
through the malice of Ovando, tho new governor of St, Do- 
mingo ; and finally, having ro-ombarked with, his shattered 
crew ill a vessel freighted at hi.s own expense, was di'iven by a 
sueoossioii of terrible tempests across the ocean, until, on the 
7th of November, 1504, ho anchored in the little port of St. 
Luear, twelve leagues from Seville.(l) 

In this quiet haven Columbus hoped to find the repose his 
hroken_ eonstitution and wounded spirit so much needed, and 
to obtain a speedy restitution of his honours and omolunienta 
from the hand of Isabella. But here he was to experience his 

CD Martyr, dc Rebus OceaTiicis, dec. 3, lib. 4.— Benzoni, Novi Orliis Hist, 
lib. 1 , cap. l4.~FernaTiclo Colon, Hist, dd AlmU*aute, cap. 88— 108.— Hen-era, 
Indias Occidentales, dec. 1 , lib. 5, cap. 2 — 12 } lib. G, cap, 1—13. — ^Navarrete, 
Coleccion de Viages, tom. i. jip. 282 — 325. The best authorities for tho fourth 
voyage are the relations of Mendez and Forras, botlx engaged in it} and, 
above ah, the ailmiral’s own letter to the sovereigns from Jamaica. They 
are alb collected in the first volume of Navarrete. (Ubi supra.) Whatever 
cloud may be tlirown over the early part of Columbus’s career, there is 
abundant light on eveiy step of his path after the commencement of his great 
entci'imse. 
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bitterest disappointmont. At the time of his arrival, the queera 
■was on her death-bed : and in a very few days Columbus received 
the afflicting intelligenoe that the friend on whose steadv sup- 
port he had so oonfidently relied was no moi-e. It was a heavy 
blow to his hopes, for “ he had always experienced favour and 
protection from her,” says his son I'erdinand ; “ while the 
king; had not only been indifferent, but positively unfriendly tO' 
his interests. ’(1) We may readily credit that a man of the cold 
and nriident oharaoter of the Spanish monarch would not be 
very likely to comprehend one so ardent^ and aspiring as that 
of Columbus, nor to make allowance for his extravagant sallies ; 
and if nothing has hitherto met our eye to warrant the strong 
languag:e of .the son, yet wo have seen that the king, from tlio 
first, distrusted^ the admiral’s projects, as having something 
unsound and ohimerical in them. 

The affliction of the latter at the tidings of Isahella’s death 
is strongly depicted in a letter written immediately after to his 
son Diego. ” It is onr chief duty,” he says, “ to ooihmend to 
God most affectionately and de,voutly the soul of our deceased 
lady the queen. Her life was always Catholic and vu’tuous, 
and prompt to whatever could redound to his holy service ; 
wherefore wo may trust she now rests in glory, far from, all 
concern for this rough and weary world.” (2) 

Columbus, at tbis time, was so much crippled by tlie gout, to 
which ho had been long subject, that he was unahle to undertake 
a journey to Segovia, where the court was, during the winter. 
Ha lost no time, however, in laying his situation before the 
king, through his son Diego, who was attached to the royal 
household. He urged his past services, the original terras of 
the capitulation made with him, their infringement in almost 
every particular, and his own necessitous condition. But Fer- 
fflnand was too busily occupied with his own concerns, at tbis 
crisis, to give muoh heed to those of Columbus, who repeatedly 
complains of the inattention shown to bis application. (3) At 
length, on the approach of a milder season, the admiral having 
obtained a dispensation in his favour from the ordiuanoe 
prohibiting the use of mules, was able by easy journeys to 
reaob Segovia, and present himself before the monoi'ob (May, 
1505).(4) 

He was received with all the outward marks of courtesy and 
regard by Ferdinand, who assui'ed him that " he fully e.sti- 
mated his important services, and, fax from stinting Ms reeom- 

(1) Hist, del Almirante, cap. 108. 

(2) Cartas do Colon, apud Navan*ctc, Colcccion do Vinges, loin. i. 
p. 341. 

(3) .See his interesting correspondence with his son Diego j now printed for 
the first time by Senor Navarrete from the original MSS. iu the duke of 
Veragua’s possession.— Coleccion de Viages, tom. i. p. 338 et seq. 

i4> Herrera. Indias Occidentales. dec. i, lib. 0, cap. Feniaudo Colon^ 
Hist, del Almirante, cap. 108, 
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pensD to the precise terms of the capitulation, intended to 
confer more ample favours on Mm in Castile." (1) 

'These fair words, however, were not seconded by actions. 
The kin" probably had no serious thoughts of reinstating the 
admiral in his government. His successor, Ovando, was high 
in the royal favour. His ride, however ohjeotionablo as regards 
the Indiana, was every way acceptable to the Spanish colo- 
nists ;(2) and even his oppression of the poor natives was so far 
favourable to his cause, that it enabled him to pour muoh larger 
sums into the royal coft'ers than had been gleaned by his more 
humane predecessor. (3) 

The events of the last voyage, moreover, had probably not 
tended to dispel any distrust which the king previously enter- 
tained of the admhal’s oapaoity for government. His men had 
been in a state of perpetual insubordination ; while his letter 
to the sovereigns, 'wiitten under distressing circumstances, 
indeed, from Jamaica, exhibited such a deep colouring of 
despondency, and occasionally such wild and vdsioaary projects, 
as might almost suggest the suspicion of a temporary alienation 
of mind. (4) 

But, whatever reasons rnay have operated to postpone 
Columbus’s restoration to power, it was the grossest injustice 
to withhold from him the revenues secured by the original 
contract with the crown. According to his own statement, 
he was so far from receiving his share of the remittances 
made by Ovando, that ha was obliged to borrow money, and 
had actually inoiuTcd a heavy debt for his necessary ex- 
penses. (5) The troth was, that ns the resources of the new 
countries began to develop themselves more abundantly, Fer- 
dinand felt greater reluctance to comply with the letter of the 
original capitulation ; he now_ considered the compensation 
as too vastj and altogether disproportioned to the services 
of any subject ; and at length was so ungenerous as to 
propose that the admiral should relinquish his claims in con- 
•sideration of other estates and dignities to. he assigned him in 
Castile. (6) It argued less knowledge of character than the 
king usually showed, that he should have thought the man who 

( 1 ) Hen-era, Indlas Occidentaleg, dec. I, lib. 6, cap. 14. 

(2) Ibid. dec. 1, lib. &, cap. 12. 

(3) Ibid. dec. i, lib. 6, cap. J2j lib. 0, cap. l6— 18.— Garibay, Compendio, 
tom. ii. lib. iQ, cap. 14. 

(4) Tiiis doewment exlubits a medley, in wMcli sober narrative and sound 
reasoning: are strangely blended -with crazy dreams, doleful lamentation, and 
■Nvild schemes ibr the recovery of Jerusalem, the conversion of the Grand 
IChan, &c. Vagaries like these, "which come occasionally like clouds over liis 
soul, to shut out the light of reason, cannot fail to fill the mind of the reader, 
as they doubtless did those of the sovereigns at the time, with mingled senti- 
ments of wonder and compassion. — Sec Cartas de Colon, apud Navarrete, 
Colcccion de Viages, tom. i, p, 208, 

(6) Cartas de Colon, apud Navarrete, Colecciou de Viages, tom. 1. 

(6) Fernando Colon, Hist, del Alniirantc, cap. 108 . — Herrera, Indias Occi- 
.dentaJ.es, lib. 6, cap. 14. 
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liacl broken off all negotiations on tie tbreshold of a dubious 
enterprise, ratber than abate one tittle of his doinauds, rvould 
consent to snoh abatement whon the success of that cntorin-iso 
was so gloriously established. 

What assistance Columbus actually received from the crown 
at this time, or whether he received any, does not appear. Ho 
ooiitinued to reside with the court, and accompanied it in its 
removal to Valladolid. _ He no doubt enjo 3 ''ed the public con- 
sideration duo to his high repute and extraordinary achieve- 
ments j though by the monarch he might be regarded in the 
unwelcome light of a creditor, whose olaims wore too just to he 
disavowed, and too lai'ge to be satished. 

With spirits broken by this unthankful requital of his 
services, and with a constitution impaired by a life of unmi- 
tigated hardship, Columbus’s health now rapidly sunk under 
■ the severe and reiterated attacks of his disorder. On the 
arrival of Philip and Joanna, he addressed a letter to them, 
thi'ough his brother Bartholomew, in which ho lamented the 
infirmities which prevented him from paying Ms respects in 
person, and made a tender of his future services. The commu- 
nication was graciously received, hut Columbus did not survive 
to hehold the young sovereigns. (1), 

His mental vigour, however, was not impaired by the ravages 
of disease, and, on the 19th of May, '1506, he executed a codicil, 
confirming certain testamentary dispositions formerly made, 
with special reference to the entail of his estates and dignities f 
manife.sting, in his latest act, the same solicitude ho had shown 
through life to perpetuate an honourable name. Having oom- 
pletea these arrangements with perfect coinposhre, he expired 
on the following day, being that of our Lord’s ascension 
(May 20, 1506), with little apparent sufl'ering, and in tho most 
Christian, spirit of resignation. (2) His remains, first deposited 
in the convent of St. I’rancis at Valladolid, were, six years later, 
removed to the Carthusian monastery of Las Cuevas at Seville, 
where a costly monumeiit was raised over them by King Ferdi- 
nand, with the memorable inscription 

" A CasUUa y a Leon, 

Nuovo mundo did Colon j 

' “ the like of -wMch,” says his son Eordinandj mth as much 
truth as simplicity, /‘was never recorded of any. man in 
aueient or modem times.”(3) h'rom this spot his body was 

(1) ICavsLTretc has given the letter, Coleccion do Viages, tom. hi. p. 6S0.— 
Herrera, IncUas Occidentales, tibi supra. 

(2) Zunifva, Aimales de Sevilla, p. 429, — Fernando Colon, Hist, del Almirantc, 

cap. 108.— Eemaldez, Keyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 131.— Navarrete, Coleccion de 
■yiages, toin. ii. Doc. Dipl. 158, ' 

(3} Hist, del Ahnlrante, ubi sup. Tlic following eulogium of Paolo Giovio 
• is a pleasing tribute to the deserts of the great navigator, showing the high 
estimation, in which he was held, abroad as well as at home, by the enUghtened 
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transported, in. the year 1536, to the island of St. Domingo, 
the proper theatre of his discoveries ; and, on the cession of 
tliat island to the French in 1795, was again removed to Cuba, 
where his ashes now quietly repose in the cathedral chtanh of 
its capital.(l) 

There is considerable nncertainty as to Columbus’s age, 
though it seems probable it was not far from seventy at tbs 
time of his death. (2) His person has been minutely described 
by his son. He was tail and well made, his head largo, nith 
an ajinUine nose, small light-blue or greyish eyes, a fresll com- 
plexion and red hair, though incessant toil and exposure had 
hronzocl the former, and bleached the latter, before the age of 
thirty. He had a majestic presence, with much dignity, “and 
at the same time affability of manner. He was tlucnt, ev-en 
eloquent in discourse ; generally temperate in deportment, but 
sometimes hurried hy a too lively sensibility into a sally of 
passion. (.3) He was abstemious in his diet, indulged little in 
aimisementa of any kind, and, in truth, seemed too much 
absorbed by the groat cause to which he had consecrated his 
life, to allow scope for the lower pursuits and pleasiu'os which 
engag-e ordinary men. Indeed, his imagination, by feeding too 
exclusively on this lofty theme, acquired an unnatural exalta- 
tion, which raised him too much above the sober realities of 
esnstoueo, leading him to spurn at diffl.onlties which in the end 
proved insurmountable, and to colour the future with those 
rainbow tints which too often melted into air. 

This exalted state of the imagination ■fins the result, in part, 
no doubt, of the peculiar circumstances of his life; for the 
glorious enterprise which he had achieved almost justified the 
conviction of his acting under the iniluenoo of some higher in- 
spiration than mere human reason, and led his devout mind to- 
discern intimations respecting himself in the dark and myste- 
rious annunciations of sacred prophcoy.(4) 

ot his own day; “ IiicomiiarahiUs Ligurihus houos, CCTmium Italia: .itecus, et 
prajfulgidum juhar seoulo nostro uasceretiu:, quod priscoram lieroqm, Her- 
culis, et Liberi patris famam obscuraret. Quotum memoriani grata olim. 
mortalitas fettnmis Utcrtaqnn monumentis cmlo cousecratit.”“Elogia Virotuni 
lUust. lili. - 1 , p. 123. 

(1) Navarreto, Coleccion de Viages, tom. ii. Doc. Dipl. 177. On tlic left oC 
the grand altar of this stately edifice is a bust of Golimibus, placed in aniche 
in the wail , and near it a silver um, containing ail that now remaih-s of the 
Sllustrioua voyager. — See Abbot’s “ Letters from Ouha,” a work iif much 
interest and inform.rtiou, with the requisite allowance for the inaccuracies of 
aposthumons puhlieation. 

(2) Tile various theories respecting tho date of Culumhas’s birth cover a 
range of twenty years, from 1.136 to 1496. There are sturdy objections to either 
of the hypotheses! and the historian will find it easier to cut the knot than to 
nnravel it.—Comp. Navarrete, Coleccion do Viages, tom. i. Inti', sec. e-i, — 
Mufioz, Hist, del Huevo-Miindo, lib. 2, sec. 12. — Spotonio, hiemoriaXs of 
Columbus, pp. 12, 25.— Irving, Life of Columbus, vol. iv. hook 18, chap. 4. 

(3) Fernando Colon, Hist, del Almirante, cap. ,3 — Iforf Qrbis Hist. lib. 1, 
cap, 1 -i. — Herrera, Indias Oeddentales, dec, 1, lib. 6, cap. 15. 

(4) See the extracts from Columbus’s book of Prophecies (apad Navhrrete, 
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liating ineongriiity. ^ "Whether we coatemplate it in. its public 
or private relations, in all its features it wears the same noble 
■aspect. It was^ in perfect harmony with the grandeur of his 
plans, and their results more stupendous than those which 
Heaven has permitted any other mortal to achieve. 


CHAPTEIt XIS. 

HEIGN AND DEATH OE nHIlir I.— PBOCEEDINGS IN CASTILE. — 
FEEDINAND VISITS NAPLES. 

1.50C. 


Philip ami Joanna — Tlicir reckless aflministration — Ferdinancl (listrusts 
Gonsalvo—He sails for Naples— 3*hilip’s Death and Character — The Provi- 
sional Government — Joanna’s Conflitioii— Ferdinand’s Enti? into Naples — 
Discontent caused by his Measures there. 

IIiNO Feudinand had no sooner concluded the arrangement 
■with Philip, and 'withdrawn into his hereditary dominions, 
than the archdulte and hia 'vvife proceeded to'wards Valladolid 
to receive the homage of the estates convened iu that city. 
Joaima, oppressed 'with an habitual melanoholy, and olad in 
the sable Habiliments better suited to a season of mourning 
than rejoicing, refused the splendid ceremonial and festmties 
■jiwith ■whieh. 'the city -was prepared to welcome her. Her 
dissipated husband, who had long since ceased to treat her 
not merely with affection, but even decency, would fain have 
Ijersuaded the oortes to authorise the confinement of his ■wife, 
as disordered in intellect, and to devolve on him the whole 
clferge of the government. In this he was supported hy the 
arehtiishop;'Oi Toledo and some of the principal nobility, 
"hut the thing was distasteful to the commons, ■who could not 
"brook such an indignity to their own ‘‘uatnral sovereign;” 
and they ■were so stanohly supported by the admiral Enriq.uez, 

greatest bulwark of civil liberty, was well maintained under King Ferdinand. — 
(Navfivrete, Coleccion cle Viages, tom. ii. Doc. Dipl; Nos. 103, 164 j tom. iii. 
Supl. Col. Dipl. No. 6g.) The young admiral subsequently married a lady of 
the great Toledo family, niece of the duke of Alva. — (Oviedo, Quincuagenas, 
MS. bat. 1 , quiuc. 3, dial. 8.) This alliance with, one of the most ancient 
braiicbes of the haughty aristocracy of Castile proves the extraordinary- 
consideration ■\vhich Columbus must have attained during his own lifetime. A 
new opposition was made by Charles V. to the succession of Diego’s son j and 
the latter, discouraged by the prospect o< this interminable litigation with the 
crown, prudently consented to commute his claims, too vast and indefinite for 
any subject to enforce, for specific hanonrs and revenues in Castile. The titles 
of duke of Veragna and marquis of Jamaica, derived fi:om the places visited by 
the admiral in his last voyage, still ^tinguish tlie family j whose proudest 
title, above all thatmonarchs can confer, is, to have descended from Columbus. 
— Sputomo, Memorials of Columbus, p. 133. 

IT. V 
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a grandeo of the highest authority, fromhis oonaeotioii with the 
crown, that Philip was at length induced to abandon his purpose, 
and to content liimself ivith an net of recognition similar to that 
made at Toro. (l) STo notice whatever was taken of tho Catholic 
king, or of hia recent aiTatigement transferring the regency 
to PhiKp (July 12, 1506), The usual oaths of allogianoo wore 
tendered to Joanna, as queen and lady proprietor of the king- 
dom, and to Philip as her_ husband, and flually to their eddost 
son, Prince Charles, as heir apparent and lawful successor ou 
tho domiso of his mother. (2) 

By tho tenor of these acts the royal authority would seem 
to be virtually vested in Joanna. Jfrom this moment, however, 
Philip assunred the government into his own hands. The olibota 
were soon m.sible in tho thorough rovolntion introduced into 
every department. Old incumbents in olHce were ojoetod with- 
out ceremony, to make Avay for new favourites. Tlio I’lcmings, 
in partlonkv, were placed in every considerable post, and the 
principal fortresses of tho kingdom intrusted to thoir keeping. 
No length or degree of service was allowed to plead in behalf 
of the ancient occupant. The marquis and marchioness of 
Moya, the personal niends of the late queen, and who had been 
pai'tioularly recommended by her to her daughter’s favour, 
were forcibly expelled from Segovia, whoso strong citadel was 
given to Don J nan Manuel . There were no limits to the estates 
and honours lavished on this crafty minion. (3) 

The style of living at the court was on the most thoughtle.ss 
scale of wasteful expenditure. The pubKo revenues, notwith- 
standing liberal appropriations bjr the lato oortos, wore wholly 
unequal to it. To supply tho dehoit, offices were sold to tho 
highest bidder. Tho income drawn from the silk manufactures 
of Granada, which had been appropriated to defray King Fer- 
dinand’s pension, was assigned by Philip to ono of tho royal 
treasiu'er.s. Fortunately, Kimenes obtained po.ssession of the 
order, and had the bolduo,ss to tear it in pieces. Ho then 
waited on the young monarch, and remonstrated with him 
on the recklessness of measures which must infallibly ruin 
his credit with tho people. Philip yielded in this instance; 

(J) Marina tells an anecdote, too long, for Insertion here, in relation to 
this cortes, showing- the sturdy stuff of which a Castilian commoner in that 
day was made.— cTeoria, port 2 , cap. 70 It -whl acarcoly gain credit with- 
out a hotter voucher than tho anonymous scribhler from wliom he has 
borrowed it. 

(2) Mariana, Hist, de Espafia, tom. il. lib. 28, cap. 22 .— Zurita, Analcs, 
tom. vi. lib. 7 , cap. ll.—Abarcaj Reyes do Aragon, tom. ii. rcy .'iO, cap. I.*!. 
Joanna on. this occasion was careftl to inspect the powers of t\\o deputies 
herself, to see they were all regularly authenticated. {Singular astuteness for 
a mad woman I 

{3> Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. si 2 . — Mariana, Hist, de Espaua, 
tom. ii. lib. 28, cap. 22 .— Lanuza, Historias, tom. i. lib. i, cap. 21.— Gomez, 
33^ Rebus Gestis, fol. 65.— Oviedo, Ctaincuagenas, MS. bat. 1, quinc. l, 
dial. 23, 
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but altliough. lio^ tieated the arcibisliop -with, the greatest out- 
TTard deference, it is not easy to discern the habitual iniiuenoe 
oyer his counsels claimed for the imelnte by his adulatory 
biographers.(l) 

All this could not fail to excite disgust and disquietude 
throughout the nation. The most alarming symptoms of 
insubordination began to appear in difterent parts of the king- 
dom. In Andalnsia, in particular, a confederation of the nobles 
■was ora'anisod, ivith the avowed purpose of reselling the queen 
from the duress in which it was said she was held by her 
husband. At the same time the most tumultuous scenes were 
e.xlubited in Cordova, in cousequenee of the high hand with 
which the Inquisition was carrying matters these. Members 
of many of the principal families, including persons of both 
sexes, had been arrested on the charge of heresy. This sweep- 
ing proscription provoked an insurrection, countenanced by the 
marquis of Priego, in which the prisons were broken open, and 
Lucero, an inquisitor who had made himself deservedly odious 
by his cruelties, narrowly escaped falling into the hands of 
the infuriated populace. (2) The_ grand inquisitor, Leza, ai-ch- 
hishop of Sovulo, the steady friend of Columbus, but whose 
namo is unhappily registered on some of _ the darkest pages of 
the tribunal, was so intimidated as to resign his otlioe.(3) The 
whole affair was referred to the royal council by Philip, whose 
Plemish education had not predisposed him to anym-erenee 
for the institution; a cireumstanco which operated quite as 
much to his prejudice with the more bigoted part of the nation, 
ns Ms really exceptionable acts.{4;) 

(1) Robles, Yida do Ximenez, cap. 17 . — Gomez, Be Rebus Gestis, fol. (Js. 
—Abai’ca, Reyes tie Ai'agon, rey 30, cap. lO.— Clnintnnilia, Arclietypo, lib. 3 ,’ 
cap. 14. 

12) Lucero CNvhom honest Maityr, -witlx a sort of backhanded pun, usually 
nicHnanxes Teixehrero) resumed his iuquifiLtorial functions on Philip's death. 
Amonff hia subsequent victiuis was the good archbishoxi 'f'alavora, whose last 
days were embittered by his persecution. His insane violence at length pro- 
voked again the interference of govemtneut. His case was refen'ed to a 
special commission, with Ximene.? at its head. Sentence was pronounced 
against him. Tl\e prisons he had filled were emptied. His judgments were 
reversed, as founded on insufficient and frivolous grounds. Rut alas ! what 
was this to the hundreds ho had consigned to the stake, and tlie thousands he 
had plunged hi misery ? He was in the end sentenced, -**not to be roasted 
aliye, — but to retire to his own benefice, and confine himself to the duties of a 
Cimstiaaiiuinister l--*GQme 2 , De UebuH Gestis, fol, 77 ,— Peter Moityiv opus 
Epist. eiMSt. aaa, 334 , et ah— Llorente, Hist, dc riuquisition, tom. i. chap, ly, 
art. 3, 4.--Oviedo, Qumeuagenas, MS. dUd. de Deza. 

(a) Oviedo has given an ample notice of this prelate, Ferdinand's confessor, 
ill one of his dialogues. He mentions a singular taste in one respect, quite 
worthy of an inquisitor. The archbishop kept a tame lion in his palace, which 
used to accompany him when he went abroad, and lie down at his feet when 
he said mass in. the church. The monster had been stripped ot his teeth niul 
claws when young, but he was “ espautable en su Hsta d aspeto,” says Oviedo, 
who records two or tlire'e of his gambols, Uou’s play at best.—Quincua- 
genas, MS. 

(4) Llorcnte, Hist, da I’liiquisition, tom. i. elwip. 10 , art. 3, 4.— Abarca, 
172 
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The minds of the wise and the good were fUled with sadness 
■as they listened to the low laurnmrs of popular discontent, 
•which seemed to be gradually swelling into strength for some 
terrible convulsion ; and they looked back with fond regret to 
the halcyon days which they had enjoyed under the temperate 
rule of Ferdinand and Isahella. 

The Catholic king, in the mean time, •nua pursuing his 
voyage to Naples. He had been earnestly pressed by the 
^Neapolitans to visit his new dominions soon after the oon- 
•< 3 ^uest.(l) Ho now went; less, however, in compliance with 
that leciuest, than to relieve his own mind by assuring himself 
of the fidelity of his -viceroy, Gonsalvo de Cordova. . That illus- 
trious man had not escaped the usual lot of humanity ; his 
hrilliant siroeesses had brought on him a full measure of the 
•en-vy which seems to wait on merit like its shadow. Even men 
like Pbojas, the Castilian ambassador at Rome, and Prospero 
Oolonna, the distinguished Italian commander, condescended 
to employ their inflnenoe at comt to depreciate the Great 
Captain’s services, and raise suspicions of his loyalty. His 
■courteous manners, bountiful largesses, and magnificent style 
of living, wore represented as politic arts to seduce the affec- 
tions of the soldiery and the people. His services were in the 
market for the highest bidder. He had received the most 
splendid off'ers from the king of France and the pope. He had 
carried on a correspondence with Maximilian and Philip, who 
would purchase his adhesion, if possible, to the latter, at any 
price ; and, if he had not hitherto committed himself by any 
overt act, it seemed probable ho was only waiting to he deter- 
mined in his future course by the result of King Ferdinand’s 
struggle with his son-in-law. (2) 

Reyes tie Aragon, rcy ao, cap. lO.—Ovlctlo, Quincimgenas, MS.— Peter Moi'tyr, 
•■Oi>v\s Epist. epist. 333, 335, ct al. ” Totla la gcute," says Zarvta, iu refer- 
ence to this nifair, “ noble y de Hijipia. sangre se avia escaiidulizado dello ” 
,'Anales, tom. vi. lib. 7, cap. 11); and he plainly intimates his conviction 
that Philip’s profane interferenco brought Heaven’s Vengeance on liis head 
in the shape of a premature death. Zuvlta was secretary of the Holy 
Office in the early part of tlie sixteenth century. Had he lived In the nine- 
teenth, he might have acted the part of a Llorente, He was certainly not 
bom for a bigot. 

. (1) Summontc, Hist, cli Napoli, tom. iv. lib. 6, cap. .s. 

(2) Giovio, Vitre Illust. Virorum, p. 276.— Abarca, Reyes de .tVi’ngon, tom, ii. 
rey 30, cap. l6.— Zurita, Anales, torn. vi. lib. G, cap. 5, H, 17, 27, .si ; lib. 7, 
cap. M.— Buonaccorsi, Diario,p, 183. — Ulloa, Vita di Carlo Y. I'ol. SG. — Mariana, 
Hist, de Espana, tom. ii. lib. 28, cap. 23. Gonsalvo, in one of his letters to the 
liing, notices these imputations so iircjudlclal to his honour. Ho implores his 
master to take no precipitate measures in conseriueuce, and concludes with 
the most vehement protestations of loyalty and devotion to his service. The 
document is so curious, that I will lay the w'hole of it before the reader, ami it. 
may serve as a sample of the Great Captain’s style of composition and ortho- 
graphy, which last, as with some other ^eat captains of a more modem date, 
will hardly stand a comparison with his militoiy science. A1 inuy alto y 
muy poderoso y catolyco princype Rei y Sefior el Rey despafia y de las clos 
ge^iliae, mi Sehor. Muy alto muy podoroso y catolyco Rey y Sefior. Por 
■algunas letraa e dado avyso a v. mta de laa causas que man detenydo y asy por 
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These sxiggestions,^ ia which some truth, as usual, was 
mingled with, a large infusion of error, gi’adually excited more 
and more uneasiness in the breast of the cautious and naturally 
distrustful Ferdinand. He at -first endeavonred to abridge the 
powens of the Great Captain by reeaUing half the troops in his 
service, notwithstanding the unsettled state of the Idngdom.(l): 
He then took the decisive step of ordering his return to Castile, 
on pretence of employing him in affairs of great importance at 
home. To allure him more effectually, he solemnly pledged 
himself, by an oath, to transfer to him, ou his landing in Spam, 
the grand mastership of St. Jago, -with all its princely depen- 
dencies and emoluments, the noblest gift in the possession of 
the crown. Finding all this ineffectual, and that Gonsalvo still 
procrastinated his return on various pretexts, the king’s uneasi- 
ness increased to such a degree that he determined to press his 
own departure for Naples, and bring back, if not too late, his 
too powerful -vassal. (2) 

no saber (jne v. al. Ins aya rcrebydo como por satisfarer a la t;ertyficar;ion ijue 
Oeve tener (le my ai\yn\o y uevo dar do my servj-tvnl a v. mta ayntiendo tiao 
alia y eu otras pai'tea aijrunas synyfycaii tener olgrwna yii-tiligeiji;lQ e platyca 
coinigo u suproposyto y cn gran i)erjuy 9 io de mi ourra y ile \'uestro servycio 
clc lo dial dioss quito su poclev y iny voUmtad como ellos bicn saben y s>^^t^endt) 
qus algunos dalla escriveii a rroma y otras partes no cstan sus hyjos con v. al. 
eu tanto acuerdo como al byen dellos y dcstos rrepios convemya deiybrc 
onbyai* albornos presona propya con lo presente creyendo quo mas presto 
iiavegara por las portas el que yo por g^olfos a suplycaOo y asy se lo suplyco 
y sus rrealcs pies y manos beso por ello ny my tardan^a pues a sydo por aver 
myrado su aer^cio my duda que de my se Ic pon^ no le haga baser cosa quo 
i\o coitvenga a su esfcado y servyoio (jue por csta letra de my mano y propla 
voluntad escryta certyfleo y prometo a v. Mta que no tycne presona mas suya, 
ni cyertapwa bevyr y moru* cn vuestra fc y sen 7 «;io que yo 2 / avmjue v. al. .ve 
redufij/ere a un cuvallo soto y en cl mayor esti’emo que mala fortuiia pudiese 
obrai’ y en my inayno estuvyere la potestad del mundo con el auturidady iibertad 
quo pudiese deseoi’ afyrmo que no e de rreconoser en inys dias otro rcy ui 
sefior syno a v. alteza cuanto me querra por su syervo y vasallo cii fyrmesa de 
lo dial por esta lojuro a duos ;/ <i santa maria y a los santo^ cualro ernngeiu.'i 
co7no cry.si{ajio y liago pleyto omeanje dcUo a vm. alteza como cavallero yen 
fc dello pongo aqui my iiombre y seUo con el sello de mys armas y la enibyo 
a V. mta pQX'qu,e de ray tenga lo que aata ngora no tycne aiuique creo que para 
cqn V. al. ny para mas oblygamic dc lo que yo lo este y por my voluntad 
ydevdano seane 9 Bsario mas porque se habla en lo escusado rrespoudo con 
partedeloque devay con syudadedlos my presona sera muy presto con v. al. 
per satysfazer a mas sy converna y esta la aoabo pidiendo a nuesti'o Seuor que 
la rreal presona y estado de v. al. con vitoria prosperc. de Napoles eu CastU- 
novo escritau. dos dias de Julyo de nvr anos. 

de V. al. 

muy umyi servydor que sua 
rreales pics y manos beso 
Gonqalo Hernandez Duque de 
Terrnnova.*’ 

( 1 ) Mariana, Hist, do Espafia, lib. 28, cap. 12 .— Zurlta, -Anales, tom. vi, 
lib. 6, cap. 5. 

( 2 ) Zurita, Anales, tom. vi. lib. 7, cap. 6.— Guicciardini, Tstoiia, tom. iv. 
p. 12 , ed. di Milano, 1803.— Giannone, Istoria. di Napoli, lib. 30, cap. 1.— 
Giovio, Vitse Illust. Virorum, p. 280.— Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS, bat. ly 
quinc. 3, di^. 0. 
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On the 4th of September, 1506, b’erdinaml embarked at Bar- 
celona, on hopd a ■well-armed squadron of Catalan galleys; 
taking -with Mm his young and beautiful bride, and nimrner'ous 
train of Aragonese nobles. On the 2-lth of the inontli, after a 
boisterous and tedious passage, he reached the port of Genoa. 
Hero, to his astonishment, ho was joined hj'- the Groat Captain, 
who, advised of the Icing’s movements, had eomo from Naples 
with a small fleet to meet him. This frank conduct of his 
general, if it did not disarm Ferdinand of his snspioions, 
showed him the policy of concealing them ; and ho treated 
Gonsalvo with all the consideration and show of confldcuoo 
which might impose, not merely on the public, but on the 
immediate suhj eot of them.(l) 

The Italian writers of the time express their astonishment 
that the Spanish general should have so hliudly trusted himself 
into the hands of his suspicious master. (2) But ho, doubtless, 
felt strong in tho consciousness of his own integrity. There 
appears to have been no good reason for impeaching this. 
His most oqui'vooal act was his delay to obey the royal sum- 
mons ; but much weight is reasonably due to his own expla- 
nation, that ho was deterred by the distracted state of the 
country, arising from the proposed transfer of property to the 
Angevin barons, as wcU as from the precipitate disb.undinp: oi' 
the army, which it required all his authority to prevent from 
breaking into opo^ mutiny. (3) To these motives may bo 
probably added the natural, though, perhaps, unoonsoious, 
reluctance to relinquish tho exalted station, little short of 
absolute sovereignty, which he had so long and so gloriously 
iilled, 

He had, indeed, lorded it over his vioeroynlty witli most 
princely sway ; hut he had assumed no powers to which ho was 
not entitled by his ser-yiees and peculiar situation. His public 
operations in Italy had been uiii’formly conducted for tho 
advantage of his country, and, until the lata final treaty with 
France, were mainlj’’ dheotod to the expulsion of that power 
beyond the Alps. (4) Since that event, he had busily occupied 

(1) Giannone, Istoria di Napoli, \ibi supra.— Summonte, Hist, di i^apoli, 
tom. iv, lib. d, cap. fi.— L. Maiineo, Casas Memorablea, fol. IB/. — Buonaccor.^i, 
Diario, p. 123.— Capmany, Mem. de Barcelona, tom. i. p. 152. — ** Esto,’* says 
Capmauy of the squadron which bore the king from Barcelona, " se rniedo 
decir fue el fdtimo armamento que solid de aquella caj)ital.” 

(2) Guicciardini, Istoria, tom. iv. p. 30.— Macliiavelli, Legazione Socondaa 
Bonia, let. 23.— Giaimone, Istoria Al Napoli, lib. 30, cap. 1 . 

(3) Zurita, Anale.s, lib. 6, cap. 31. There are several letters from Gonsalvo, 
in tho year I50d, aimouiicinj: his speedy retui'ii, and expliiininp: the postjjono- 
ment of it by the tmscttled state of the kingdom, which, indeed, ffirnis tile 
burden of his corrc-spondence at this time. Hoe in particular his letter to the 
king, dated Oct. 31, 1505, and another of his duehe.ss to the sajue, written 
Jan. i“, i.’iod, MSS. 

(4) My limits will not allow room for the complex politics and feuds of 
Italy, into which Gonsalvo entercd with all the freedom of an independent 
potentate. See the details, apud Chrdniea del Gran Capitan, lib. 2 , cap. 
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himself TPith the internal afteirs of Naples, for which he made 
many excellent pro-visions, contriving- by his constiiamate 
address to reconcile the most eonhieting interests and parties. 
Althongh the idol of the army and of the people, there is not 
tho slightest evidence of an attempt to pervert his popiilarity 
to an unworthy piirpo.so. There is no appoaranee of his having 
been corrupted, or even dazzled, by the splendid ofteivs repeat- 
edly made him bj' the different potentates of Europe. On. the 
contrary, the proud ans-wer recorded of him, to hope Julius 
the Second, breathes a spirit of determined loyalty, perfeetly 
irreconoUahlevvith anything sinister or selfish in’ his'niotives.(l) 
The_ Italian writers of tho time, who ofteot to speak of these 
motives with some distnist, were little accustomed to such 
examples of steady devotion ;(2) hut the historian, who reviews 
aE the oiroumstanees, must admit that there -was nothing to 
justify such distrust, and that the only exceptionable acts in 
Gonsalvo’s admiuistration were performed, not to advance hin 
own intei'e.sts, but those of his master, and in too strict obedi- 
ence to his commands: King Eerdinand was the last person, 
who had cause to complain of them. 

After quitting Genoa, the royal squadron was driven by con- 
trary winds into tho neighbouring harbour of Portoiino, where 
Eerainand received iutelugence which promised to change his 
destination altogethor. This was tho death of his son-in-law, 
the young king of CastEe. ^ 

This event, so imaxpeoted and awfuEy sudden, was occasioned 
by a fever, brought on by too violent exercise at a game of ball, 
at an entertainment made for Philip by his favourite, Manuel, 
in Burgos, where the court was then held. Thr-ough tho nn- 
sldlfulness of his physicians, as it -was said, -n'ho neglected to 
bleed him, the disorder rapidly gained ground; (a) and on 
the sixth day after his attack, being the 2uth of September, 
1506, he breathed his last.(-l) He was hut twenty-eight ycar.s 

Il2~-12r.— SismonfU, R^putiliciues Italiennes, tom. xiii. diajj. I03.— Gnicciar- 
<llni, Istoria, torn. iii. ii. 2:^5 et alibi.— Zurita, Anales,tom. vi. lib. 6, cap. 7, 9- — 
Mariana, IILst. de Espaua.tom. ii. lib. 28, cap. ?. — Carta del Gran Capitan d los 
Reyes. De Napoles, 2.1 de Agosto, 1303, MS. 

t’l'i Zurita, Analcs, Ub. 0, cap. 11. 

(2) “ 11 Gran Capitan,” saj'S Guicciardini, ** conscio dci sospetti, i quali il 
rc/om non vamimente aveva avuti di lui,” &c. (Istoria, tom. iv. p. :i0.) Tills 
way of (lamiiuig a character by surmise, is very common with Italian witers 
of this age, who uniformly resort to the veiy worst motive as the key of 
whatever is rtubiaus or inexplicable in conduct. Not a sudilen death, for 
example, occurs, without at least a sospetto of poisuii from somo hand or 
other. Wliat a fearful commentary on the morals of thu land ! 

(3) Philip’s disorder was lightly regarded at first by his Flemigh phy.sicians, 
whose practice and predictions were alike condemned by their coadjutor 
Ludovico Mavliano, mi Ittiliau doctor, highly coramended by Martyr, as 

Inter pliUosopbos et medicos liicidalarapas,” He was at least the better 
prophet on this occasion.— Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. 313.— Zurita, 
jlnalcs, tom. vi. lib. 7, cap. 14. 

(4) Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS. bat. l, <imnc. 3, dial. 9.— Fortunately for 
FertUnaud’s reputation, Philip’s dcMvth was attended by too unetiul vocal cir- 
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old ; of wMoh. brief period he Lad enjoyed, or endured, the 
“ golden cares ” of sovereignty but little more than twO' 
months, dating from his recognition by the cortes. His body, 
after being embalmed, lay in state for two days, decorated with 
the insignia,— the mookery of royalty, as it liad proved to him, 
— and was then deposited in the convent of Miralloros, near 
Burgos, to await its final removal to Granada, agreeably to his 
last request. (1) 

Philip was of the niiddle height ; ho had a fair llorid com- 
plexion, regular features, long flowing looks, and a fvell-made, 
symmetrical ligure. Indeed, he was so esteemed for comeliness 
both of person and oountenance, that lie is designated on the 
roll of Spanish sovereigns as Pelipo ol Hermoso, or the Hand- 
some. {2) His mental endowments were not so extraordinary. 
The father of Charles the Fifth possessed scarcely a single 
quality in common with his remarkahle son. He was rash and 
impetuous in his temper, frank, and careless. He was born to 
groat expectations, and early accustomed to command, whieli 
seemed to fill him with a crude, intemperate ambition, impa- 
tient alike of control or ooumsel. He was not without generous, 
and even magnanimous sentiments ; but lie abandoned himself 
to the impulse of the moment, whether for good or evil ; and, 
as he was naturally indolent and fond of pleasure, he willingly 
reposed the burden of government on other,?, who, as usual, 
thought more of their own interests than those of the public. 
His early 'education exempted him from tho bigotry oharao- 
teristio of tho Spaniards; and, had ho lived, he might have 
done much to mitigate the grievous abuses of tho Inquisition. 
As it was, his premature death deprived him of the opportunity 
of compensating, by this single good act, the manifold misoliiel's 
of his administration. 

This event, too improbable to have formed any part of the 
calculations of the most far-sighted politician, .spread general 
consternation throughout tho country. Tho old adherents of 
Ferdinand, with Ximenes at their head, now looked forward. 

cninstancos, and recordqd by too many eyewitnesses, to admit tiio suggestion, 
of poison. It seems be di’ank freely of cold water while ^•el'y hot. Tho fever 
he brought on was an epidemic, wliicli at that tinie afflicted Castilo,— Ma- 
chiavelli, Legazione Seconda a Roma, let, 29 .— Zuuiga, Annale.s do Sevilla, 
ano loOfi. 

(l) Peter Martyr, Opus Epist epist. 313, 3lG.--ncrnaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, 
MS. cap. 206 .— Gomez, He Rebus Gestis, fol. CG,— Carbajrd, Anales, MS. iiniv 
I50G.'— L. Marineo, Casas Mumombles, fol. 287, — Sandoval, i-Iist, del 12mp. 
Carlos V. tom. i. p. 1 1 , 

(3) L, Maiinao, Cosas MemoraWes, fol. 18/, 288.— Sandoval, Hist, del Einp. 
Carlos V. ubl supra. Martyr, touched with the melancholy fate of his young 
sovereign, pays the following not inelegant, and certainly not par.simouious 
iaibute to his memory, in a letter written a few days after his death, which, 
it may be noticed, he makes a day earlier than other contemporary acc(3unts : 

Octavo Calendas Oefcobris animain eniisit iUejuvenis, formosus, pulcher,. 
Vegans I aiiiino pollens et ingenio, procewe validceiiufi naturro, uti hos vernua 
evanult.*’— Opus Epist. eplst. 31&, 
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with confidence to his re-establishment in the regener. Slany 
, others, however, like Garoilasao de la Tega, whoss loyaltv to 
their old master had not been proof against the times, viewed 
this with some apprehension. (1) Others, again, who had. 
openly from the first linked their fortunes to those of his rival, 
as tho duko of Fajara, the marfiuis of TUlena, and, above all,. 
Don Juan Manuel, saw in it their eei’tain ruin, and turned their 
thoughts towards Maximilian, or the king of Portugal, or any 
other moiiijroh whose connection with the royal family might 
afford a plausible prete.vt for interference in the government. . 
On Philip’s I'lemish followers tho tidings fell like a thunder- 
bolt ; and in their bewilderment they seemed lilie so many 
famished bii’ds' of prey, stiU hovering round the hah- devoured 
carcass &om which they had been nneeremoniously soai‘ed.(2) 

The weight of talent and popular consideration was undoubt- 
edly on the king’s side. The most formidable of the opposition, 
Manuel, had declined greatly in credit with the nation dnring- 
the short disastrous period of his administration ; while the 
arohhishop of Toledo, who might be considered as tho leader of 
Ferdinand’s party, possessed talents, energy, and rejnited 
sanctity of onaraoter, which, eombined with the authority of 
his station, gave him unbounded influence over ah classes of 
the Casthians. It was fortunate for the land, in this emer- 
gency, that the primacy was in snob able hands. It justified 
thew'isdoni of Isabella’s choice, made in ^ppposition, it maybe 
remembered, to the wishes of Ferdinand, who was now to reap 
the greatest benefit from it. 

That prelate, foreseeing the anarchy likely to arise on Philip's 
death, assembled the nobhity present at the court, in Ms own 
palace, the day before this event took place. It was there 
agreed to name a provisional counch, or regency, who_ should^ 
carry on the government, and provide for the tranqnihity of 
the kingdom. It consisted of seven members, with the arch- 
bishop of Toledo at its head ; the duke of Infantado i tho grand 
constable and the admiral of OastUe, both oonueoted with th& 
royal family ; the duke of ITajai'a, a principal leader of the 
opposite faction; and two Flemish lords, Ho mention was 
made of Manuol.CS) 

The nobles, in a subsequent convention on the 1st oi October, 
ratified these proceedings, and hoimd themselves not to carry 


(1) Garcilasso de la Vega aiipears to havo been one of those dubious poli- 
ticians, who, to make use of a modeni phrase, arc always ‘'on the fence.” 
The wags of his day applied to him a coarse saying of the old duke of Alva in . 
HeniTlV.'s time, “Queei-acomo el perro dciventero, (ine ladraalos defuera, 
y muevde a los de dentro.”— Zmita, Anales, tom. vi. lib. f, cap, sg. 

(2) Mariana, Hist, de Eapana, torn. ii. lib. 20, cap. 2.— Eemaldez, Reyes 
CatdlicDS, MS. cap. 206.— Zurita, Anales, tom. vl. lib. 7, cap. 22. 

(3) Zurita, Anales, tom. vi. lib. 7, cap. 15.— Mariana, Hist, de Esimua,tom. il. 
lib. 20, cap. i.— Peter MartjT, Opus Epist. epist. 317.— Zufuga, Aumales de 
Sevilla, auo mod.— Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, fob S/. 
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on private war, or attempt to possess tliemselvea of tlio queen’s 
person, and to employ all their authority in snpportin"; the pro- 
visional government, whoso term was limited to the end of ‘ 
December. (1) 

A meeting of oortes was wanting to give validity to their 
acts, as well as to express the popular will in reference to a 
permanent settlement of the government. There was some dif- 
ference of opinion, even among the king’s friends, a.s to the 
expediency of summoning that body at this crisis ; but the 
greatest impediment arose from the queen’s refusal to sign the 
writs. (2) 

This unhappy lady’s condition had hecomo tridy deplorable. 
During her husband’s illness she had never left his bedside ; 
hut neither then, nor since his death, had been seen to shed 
a tear. She remained in a state of stupid insensibility, sitting 
in a darkened apartment, her head ro.sting on her hand, and 
her lips closed, as mute and immovable as a statue. When 
applied to for issuing the necessary summons for the cortos, 
or to make appointments to office, or for any other pressing 
hnsineBS which required her signature, she replied, “ My 
father will attend to all this when he returns •, ho i.s mnoh 
more conversant with business than I am ; I have no other 
duties now but to pray for the soitl of my departed husband.” 
The only orders she was Imown to .si^n were for paying the 
salaries of her Plemish musicians ; for in her abject .state 
slie found some consolation in music, of wbich she bad been 
passionately fond ii'om cbildbood. Tbe few remarks wbiob 
she uttered were discreet and sensible, forming a singular con- 
trast with, tbe general extravagance of her notions. On the 
whole, however, her pertinacity in refusing to .sign anything 

( 1 ) Zuritaj AnjUes, tom. vi. lib. 7, cap. lO. I llncl no authority for the 
statement made by Alvai'O Gomez (De Kebus Gestis, fol. 08), and faitiifully 
echoed by iloblcs (Vida de Ximenez, cap. 17 ), and Quintanilla (Archotypo, 
lib. 3, cap. 1-1), thatXimcucs filled the oJhcc of sole rcR’cnt at this juncture. 
It is not wniTantcd by Martyr (Opus Epiat. cpist. 817)» and is contradicted 
by the words of the original instrument cited as usual byZuiita (ubi supra). 
The archbishop’s bioffraphers, one and all, claim as many merits au<l ser- 
vices for their hero as if, like Quintanilla, tiiey were workiuij exiiressly ior liis 
beatification. 

( 2 ) Tlie duke of Alva, the stanch supporter of King' Ferdinand in all his 
difficulties, objected to calling the cortes tog-ether, on the groimds, that the 
summonses, not being by tlie proper authority, would be informal 5 that many 
cities might consequently refuse to obey them, and the acts of the reman uler 
be open to objection, as not those of the nation 5 that, after all, should cortes 
assemble, it was quite uncertain under wliat infiuonces it might be made to 
act, and whether it would pursue the course most expedient for Ferdinand’s 
interests •, and finally, that if tho intention, was to procure the appointment of 
a regency, this had already been done by the nomination of King Ferdinand at 
Toro, in 1505 j that to start the question anew, was unnecessarily to bring 
that act into doubt. The duke does not seem to have 'considered that Fer- 
dinand liad forfeited his original ciaiui to the regency by Ids abdication) 
perhaps, on the ground that it had never been formally accepted by the com • 
mons. I shall have occasion to return to tills hereafter.— See the discussion 
in extenso, apud Zurita, Analcs, lib. 7, cap, 28. 
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was attended with, as much good as evil, since it prevented her 
name from being used, as it would, undoubtedly have often 
been, in. the existing state of things., for pernieious and party 
purpoBeK.(l) 

i'iiiding it impossible to obtain the otueen’s co-operation, the 
council at length resolved to issue the writs of summons in theii- 
own name, as a measure .iustifled by necessity. The place of 
meeting was fixed at Burgos in the ensuing month of Jfovember ; 
and great pains were taJeen that the differpnt cities should 
instruct their representatives in their views respecting the 
ultimate disposition of the government. (2) 

Long before this, indeed immediately after Philip’s death, 
letters had been dispatched by Ximenes and his Mends to the 
Cathoiio long, acquainting Mm with the state of atfairs, and 
urging his immediate return to Castile. He received them at 
Portonno. He determined, however', to continue bis voyage, 
in wbieb be bad ah'cady advanced so far, to Naples. The 
wary monarch perhaps thought that the Castilians, whose 
attachment to his own person he might with some reason dis- 
trust, would not he tho loss inclined to his rule after having 
tasted the bitterness of anarchy. In Ms reply, therefore, after 
briefly expressing a decent regret at the untimely deatli of his 
son-in-law, and his luidoubtmg confidence in the loyalty of the 
Castilians to theu- queen his daughter, ho prudently intimates 
that ho retains nothing hutkindly reeoUeetions of his ancient 
subjects, and promises to use all possible dispatch in adjusting 
the affairs of hTaplcs, that he may again return to them.(,3) 

After this, the king resumed Ms voyage, and having touched 
at several places on the coast, in all which he was received 
with great enthusiasm, arrived before the capital of his new 
dominions in the latter part of October. All were anxious, 
says the great Tuscan historian of the time, to behold the prince 
who had acquired a mighty reputation throughout Europe for 
Ms victories both over Christian and infidel, and whose name 
was everywhere revered for the wisdom and equity with wHoh 
he had ruled in his own kingdom. They looked to Ms coming, 
therefore, as an event fraught with importance, not merely to 
HaploSj blit to all Italy, where Ms personal presence and 
authority might do so much to heal existing feuds, and esta- 

(1) Peter Msurtyr, Opus Epist. epist. 318.— Hariaua, Hist, de Espaua, tom. ii. 
lib, 29, Clip. 2.— Gomez, De Rebus Gcstls, foL 71 — rS- 

(2) Zurita, Anales, lib. 7, cap. 22. 

(3) L. Mariiieo, Cosas Memorables, fol. la/. — Zuuiga, Aunales do Sevilla* auo 
1506.— Peter Martyr, Opus Episfc. epist, siy.— Gomez, Dg Rebus Gestis, fol, 68, 
69, 71. Shall -we ■wrong’ Ferdinand much i)y applying to him the pertinent 
verses of Lucan on a somewhat similar occasion? 

“ Tutumque putavit 

Jam bomis esse socerj lacr^masnon sponto caclentes 
Effutlit, gemitusque expressitpectore Iicto, 

Non aliter manifesta putons abscondere mentis 
Gatidia, quam lacrymis.’*— Hiar-aiia, lib. 9. 
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Uisli permanent traii(millity.(l) The Neapolitans, in parti- 
cular, were intoxicated with joy at hi.s arrival. The most 
splendid preparations were mado for his reception, A iieet of 
twenty vesseds of war came out to meet him and conduct liim 
into port ; and, as ho touched tho shores of his new dominions, 
the air was rent with acclamations of tho people, and with tha 
thunders of artillery from the ibrtresses which crowned tho 
heights of the city, and from the gallant navy which rode in 
her waters. (2) , 

Tho faithful ehronioler of Los Palacios, who generally ofli- 
oiates ns tho master of ceremonies on those occasions, dilates 
with great complacency on nil the oiroumstanoes of the oele- 
hration, even to the minutest details of tho oostumo worn by 
the king and his nobility. According to him, tho monarch 
was arrayed in a long bowing mantle of crimson velvet, lined 
with satin of the same ooloiu’. On hi.s head was a black velvet 
bonnet, garnished with a resplendent ruby, and a pearl of 
inestimable price. He rode a noble white charger, whose bur- 
nished caparisons dazzled the eye with their splendour. By 
his side was his young queen, moxmted on a milk-white palfrey, 
and wearing a slurt or nnder-garment of rich hrooade, and a 
Pronoh robe, simply fastened with clasps, or loops of bne- 
wi'onght gold. 

On the mole they were received by the Great Captain, who, 
surrounded by his guard of halberdiers, and his sillcen array 
of pages wearing his device, displayed all tho pomp and mag- 
niiioence of his household. After passing under a triumphal 
arch, where Perdinaad swore to respect tho liberties and pri- 
vileges of Naples, the royal pair moved forward under a gor- 
geous canopy, borne by the members of the municipality, while 
tha reins of their steeds were held by some of the principal 
nobles. After them followed tho other lords and cavaliers of 
the kingdom, with the olergy, and ambassadors nssomblod 
from every part of Italy and Eui’ope, hearing congratulations 
and presents from their respootivo courts. As tho procession 
halted in tho various quarters of the city, it was greeted with 
joyous hursts of music from a brilUant assemblage of knights 
and ladies, who did homage by kneeling down and saluting 
the hands of their new sovereigns. At length, after deiiling 
through the principal streets and. squares, it reached the great 
oatliedrol, where the day was devoutly closed with solemn 
prayer and thanksgiving.fs) 

(1) “Uii re glorioso per tante vittorio avute coutro gl’Infedcli, e confcroi 
Cristiani, veiierabile per opinione di prudenza, e del {j,uale risoiiava fama Cris- 
tianissiiTia, die avese con singolare glustizia e tranquillity goveniato i reami 
suoi,” — Guicciardini, Istoria, tom.iv. p. 31. —Also, Buonaccorsi, Diavio, p. I2'i. 
— Giannowe, Istoria di Napoli, lib. 30, cap, l, 

C3) Sumraonte, Hist, dl Napoli,- torn, iv, lih. 6 , cap. s. — Guicciardini, latoria, 
tom. iv. p. 31.— Giovio, Vit® lUust. Virorum, pp. 2^8, 270 .— Bembo, Istoria 
Viniziana, lib. 7 . • '* 

( 3 ) Benialdcz, Keyes CaWBcos, MS. cap.210.— Zurita, Anales, tom. vi- lib. Ty 
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Ferdinand was too severe an economist of time to waste it 
'Wpliiigly_ on idle pomp and ceremonial. His heart swelled 
with, satisfaction, however, as he gazed on the magnificent 
capital thus laid at his feet, and pouring forth the most lively 
expressions of a loyalty which of late he had been led to dis- 
trust. With all his impatience, therefore, he was not disposed 
to rebuke this spirit, hy abridging the season of hilarity ; but, 
after allowing sufficient scope for its indnl"enoa,_ he devoted 
himself assiduously to the gi'eat purposes of his visit. 

He»su T n m oned a parliament general of the kingdom, where, 
after his own recognition, oaths of allegiance were tendered to 
his daughter Joanna and her posterity, as his suoces.sors, with- 
out any allusion being made to the rights of his wife. This 
was a clear evasion of the treaty with France ; hut Ferdinand, 
though late, was too sensible of the folly of that stipulation, which 
secured the reversion of his wife’.s dower to the latter crown, 
to allow it to receive any sanction from the Neapolitans.(l) 

Another, and scarcely less disastrous provision of the treaty, 
he complied with in. better faith. This was the re-estahlish- 
ment of the Angevin proprietors in their ancient estates ; the 
greater part of which, as already noticed, had been parcelled out 
among his own followers, both Spaniards and Italians. It was 
of course a work of extraordmary difficulty and ve.xation. 
When any flaw or impediment could be raised in the Angevin 
title, the transfer was evaded. When it could not, a svant of 
other land or money was substituted, if possible. More fre- 
quently, however, the equivalent, which probably was not very 
scrupulously meted out, was obliged to be taken by tbe Ara- 
gonese proprietor. To accomplish this, the king was com- 
pelled to draw largely on the royal patrimony in Naples, as 
well as to make liberal appropriations of land and rents in 
Ills native dominions. As all this proved insufficient, he was 
■driven to the expedient of replenishing the exchequer by 
draughts on his new subjects. (2) 

The result, although effected without violence or disorder, 
was unsatisfactory to all parties. The Angevins rarely received 
the full extent of their demands. The loyal partisans of Aragon 
saw the fruits of many a hard;fought battle snatched from 
their grasp, to he given hack again to theii’ enemies. (3) Lastly, 

cap. 20.— Giovio, Vita; Illust. Vironini, ubi supra. — Garibay, Coiupendio, 
lib. 20, cap. 9. 

(1) Zurita, Anales, ubi supra.— Guicciardini, Istoria, tom. iv. pp. 72, 73. 

(2) Giamiune, Istoria di Napoli, lib. 30, cap. 1. — Suininonte, Hist, (li Napoli, 
tom. iv. lib. 6, cap. 5. — Buonaccorsi, Diario, p. 129 . — Guicciardini, Istoria, 
tom. iv. p. 71' 

(3) Such, for example, was the fate of the doughty little cavalier Pedro de la 
Paz, the gallant Leyva, so celebrated ia the subsequent wars of Charles V., 
the ambassador Rojas, the Quixotic Paredes, and others. Tlie last of these 
adventurers, according to Mariana, endeavoured to repair his broken fortunes 
by driving the trade of a corsair in the Levant.— Hist, dc Espaua, torn. ii. 
iib. 29, cap. 4. 
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tlio -wretcliud Neapolitans, instead of tlio favours and immu- 
nities incident to a now reign, found themselves hurdoned with, 
additional imposts, which, in the exhausted state of the country, 
were perfectly intolerable. So soon were the fair expectations 
formed of I'erdinimd’s coming, like most other indefinite expec- 
tations, clonded over by disappointment ; and such were some 
of the bittur fruits of the disgraceful treaty with Louis the 
Twelfth. (1) 


* 


CHAPTER XX. 

r3r.DI]jrAlTD’S EBTUfiN AND EEGDNGX.— GONSALYO*S HONOUES 
AND EETIEEMENT. 

150G— 1509. 

Joauuo.’8 mad Conduct— -She cliaugcn lier Ministers — Disordei’S in Castile— 
Ferdinand’s politic Behaviour — He leaves Naples — His brilliant Reception, 
by Loiiis Xil.— Honom*s to Gonsalvo— Ferdinand’s Return to Castile— 
His excessive Severity— Neglect of the Great Captain— I-Iis honourable 
Retii’emcnt. 

■WniiE Ferdinand was thus occupied in Naples, the represen- 
fatives of most of the cities summoned by the provisional 
government had assembled in Burgos (Nov. 1500). Beforo 
entering on business, they were desirous to obtain the queen’s 
sanction to their proceedings. A committee waited on her 
for that purpose, but she obstLuatoly refused to ffi'vo them 
andieno 0 .? 2 ) 

She still continued plunged in moody melancholy, exhibiting, 
however, occasionally the wildest freaks of insanity. Towoi'ds 
the latter end of December, she determined to leave Burgo.s, 
and remove her husband’s remains to their final resting-place 
in Granada. iSho insisted on seeing them herself, before her 
deptuduro. The remonstrances of her eounsellors, and the holy- 
men of the monastery of Mirnilorcs, proved equally fruitless. 
Opposition only roused her passions into frenzy, and they were 
obliged to comply with her mad humours. The oorpho was 
removed from the vault j the two coffins of lead and wood ivcro 
opened, and such as chose gazed on the mouldering relics, 

(1) If any one -would see a perfect specimen of the triumph of style, let him 
compare the interminable prolixities of Zurita with Mariana, who, in this 
portion of his naiTative, has embodied the facts and opinions of his predeces- 
sors, Avith scarcely an alteration, save that of ^eater condensation, in his-o-wir 
transparent and harmonious diction. It is quite as great a mii*aclc in its way 
as the rifacimento of Bemi. 

(2) Mariana, Hist, de Espaua, tom, ii. lib, 29, cap. 2. — Zurita, Anales, tom. vi. 
hb. 7> cai>. 29. 
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■wliicli, notwithstanding ihoir having been embalmed, exhibited 
scarcely a trnoo of linmiinity. The queen was not satisfied tiU 
she touched them Avith her oato hand. ; which she did without 
shedding a tear, or testifying the least emotion. The unfortu- 
nate lady, indeed, was said never to have been seen, to weep 
since she deteotod her husband’s intrigue with the llemish 
courtesan. 

The body was then placed on a magnificent car, or hearse, 
drawn by foiu' horses. It was accompanied by a long train of 
c-cole.siastic.s and nobles, who, together with the queen, left the 
city on the night of the 20tli of December. She made her joui'- 
neys by night, saying, that “ a widow, who had lost the sliu of 
her own .soul, should never expqse herself to the light of day.” 
When she halted, the body whs deposited in some church or 
monastery, Avhere the funeral services were performed, as if 
her husband had just died ; and a corps of armed men kept 
constant guard, chiefly, as it would seem, ivith the view of 
preventing any female from profaning the place by her presence ; 
for .Tonnna still retained mo same jealousy of her sex which 
she had unhappily so much cause to feel during Philip’s life- 
time. (1) 

In a subsequent journey, when at a short distance from. 
Torquemada, she ordered the corpse to be carried into the 
courtyard of a convent, occupied, as she supposed, by monks. 
She was filled with horror, however, on finding it a nunnery, 
and immediately commanded the body to be removed into the 
open fields. Here she encamped with her whole party at dead 
or night ! not, however, until she had caused the coffins to be 
unsealed, that she might satisfy herself of the safety of her 
husband’s relics; although it was very diilioult to keep the 
torches, during the time, from being extinguished by the 
violence of the wind, and leaving the company in total dark- 
ness. (2) 

( 1 ) Peter Martyr, Opus Episfc. epist. 321, 3.32, sag, 303.— Mariana, Hist, tie 
Espana, tom. it, Ub. 20, cap. 3.~Carbajal, Aimlcs, MS. auo ISOO.— Bcmalilez, 
Reyes CaWlicos, MS. cap. 206, — Robles, Vida do Ximenez, cap. l“. ‘‘Childish 
as ^Yas the alfectioii,** says Dr. Dujdiam, “of Joaima for her husband, she did 
not, as Robertson relates, cause the body to he removed from the .sepnlehrc 
after it was buried, and brought to her npoitment. She once visited the sepul- 
chre, and, after aftCctiohately gazing on the corpse, tvas persuaded to retire. 
Rnlieitson. .seems not to have read, at least not with care, the autliorities for 
the reigu of Fernando.’*— -(History of Spain and Portugal, vol. ii. p. 2S7, note-) 
Whoever will take the trouble to examine these authorities, W'ill probably not 
find Dr. Dunham much more accurate hi the matter tlmn Ids predecessor. 
Robertson, indeed, draws largely from, the Epistles of Peter Martyr, the best 
voucher for this period, which liis critic ajiparently has not consulted. In the 
very page preceding that ui whicli he thus taxes Hobertson with inaccuracy, 
we find liira spealcing of Cliavles VIII. as the reigning monarch of France ; m 
oiTor not merely clerical, since it is repeated no less than three times. Such 
mistakes would be too trivial for notice in any but an author who has ma<lc 
similar ones the ground for imsparing condcnumtlon of others. 

(2) Peter Maiiyi’, Opus Epist. epist. 330- A foolish Carthusian monk, “ licvi 
siccu folio kevior,” to borrow ISlortyr’s words, though more knave than ibol 
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These mad pranks, savonring of ahsolirte idiocy, wore occa- 
sionally chequered by other acts of more intcdligenoe, but not 
loss startling. She had early shown a disgust to her father’s 
old counsellors, and especially to Xiinenes, who, she thought, 
interfered too authoritatively in her domestic concerns. Before 
.leaving Burgos, however, she electriflod her husband’s adherents 
by revoking all grants made by the crown since Isabella’s death. 
This, almost the only act she was ever known to sign, was a 
severe blow to the courtly tribe of syeophants, on whom the 
golden favours of the late reign had been so prodigally 
showered. At the same time she reformed her privy council, 
by dismissing the present members, and reinstating those 
appointed by her royal mother, sarcastically telling one of 
the ojeoted counsellors, that “he might go and complete his 
studied at Salamanca.” The remark had a biting edge.to it, as 
the worthy jurist was reputed somewhat low iu his scholar- 
ship, (1) 

These partial gleams of intelligence, directed in this peculiar 
way too, led many to discern the secret influence of her father. 
She still, however, pertinaciously refused to sanction any mea- 
sures of oortes for nis recall ; and when pressed by that body 
■on this and other matters, at an audience which she granted 
before leaving Burgos, she plainly told them “to return to 
their quarters, and not to meddle further in the public business 
without her express commands.” Not long after this, the 
legislatru'e was prorogued by the royal council for four months. 

The term assigned for the provisional government expired 
in December, and was not renewed. No other regency was 
appointed by the nobles ; and the kingdom, without even the 
shadow of protection afibrded by its oortes, and with no other 
guide hut its crazy .sovereign, was left to drift at random amidst 
the winds and waves of faction. This was not slow in browing in 
every quarter, with the aid especially of the overgrown nobles, 
whose license, on snob occasions as this, proved too plainly that 
public tranquillity was not foimded .so much on tho stability 
of law as on the personal character of the reigning .sovereign. (2) 

probably, flllea Joanna witli absurd hopes of her husband’s returning to life, 
■which, he assmed her, bad happened, as he had road, to a certain prince, after 
he had been dead foui’tcen years. As Philip -was disembowelled, he ■was hardly 
in a condition for such .an auspicious event. The (lueen, however, seems to 
have been caught with the idea.— (Opus Epist. epist. 328.) MartjT loses all 
patience at the inventions of this "blactero cucullatus.” as he colls liim in ids 
abominable .hatin, as well aa at the mad pranks of the queen, and the ridieulous 
figure which he and the other grave personages of the court were eompcllcdto 
make on tlio occasion. It is impossible to read his Jeremiads on the subject 
without a smile. See, in particular, his whimsical epistle to ids old friend the 
archbishop of Graimda.— Opus Epist. opist. 333. 

(2) Mariana, Hist, de Espafia, tom. ii. lib. 29, cap. .3. — Zurita, Analea, tom. vi, 
lib. 7, cap. 20, 38, 54.— Gomez, DuEchus Gestis, fol. 72.— Sandoval, Hist, del 
Emp. Carlos V. tom. i. p. 11. 

(2) Aharca, Keyes de Aragon, tom. ii. rey 30, cap. lO. — Peter Martyr, Opus 
Epist, episti 840,— Zurita, AnaJes, Ilh. 7, cap, 30— ss,— Zufiiga, Annales de 
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Tlie king’s enemies in the mean time were pressing tieir 
correspondence with, the emperor Maximilian, and nrging his 
immediate presence in Spam. Others devised schemes for 
marrying the poor gueen to the yomg duke of Calabria, or 
.some other prince whose years or incapacity might enable thorn 
to act over a|ain the farce of lung Philip. To add to the 
troubles occasioned by this mesh of intrigue and faction, the 
country, which of Late years had suffered from .scarcity, was 
visited by pestilence, that fell most heavily on the south. In 
Sevilla alone, Bernaldez reports the incredible number of thirty 
thousand persons to have fallen victims to it.(l} 

But although the storm was thus darkening from every 
quarter, there was no general explosion to shake the state to 
its foundations, as in the time of Henry the Fourth. Orderly 
habits, if not principles, had been gradually formed under the 
long reign of Isabella. The great mass of the people had 
learned to respect the operation, and appreciate the henelits of 
law ; and notwithstanding the menacing attitude, the bustle, 
and transitory ebullitions of the rival factions, there seemed a 
manifest reluctance to break up the established order of things, 
and, by deeds of violence and bloodshed, to renew the days of 
ancient anarchy. 

Much of this good result was undoubtedly to be attributed to 
.the vigorous counsels and conduct of Ximenes, (2) who, together 
with the grand constable and the dulce of Alva, had received 
full powers from Ferdinand to act in his name. Much is also 

Sevilla, afio 150“.— 'Bernaldez, Reyes Cat<'dicos, MS. cap. 20G. The duke of 
Medina Sidonia, son of the nobleman who bore so honourable a part in the 
Granadine war, mu.stered a large force by land and sea for the recovery of his 
ancient patrimony of Gibraltar. — Isabella’s high-spirited Iriend, the iimr- 
cbioness of Moya, put her.self at the head of a body of troops with better 
>:ucce=3S, during her husband’s illness, ami re-established herself in. the strong- 
fortress of Segovia, which Philip had transfeixed to Manuel.— (Peter Martyr, 
Opus Epist. epist, 343.— Bernaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 2070 ** No one 

lamented the circumstanco,” says Oviedo. The marchioness closed her life 
not long after this, at about sixty years of age. Her husband, though much 
older, survived her.— Quincuagenas, MS, bat. 1, quinc. 1, dial. 33. 

(1) Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 208. — Gomez, 3Dc Rebus Gestis, fol. 71. — 
Mariana, Hist, de Espahn, tom. ii. lib. 29, cap- 2. The worthy curate of Los 
Palacios does not vouch for this e.voet amount from his own knowledge. He 
states, however, that 170 died, out of his own. little parish of 500 persons? 
and he iiaiTowly escaped with life liimself, after a severe attack. — Ubi 
•supra. 

^2) Ximenes equipped and paid out of his own funds a strong corps, for the 
'Ostensible purpose of protecting the queen’s person, but quite as much to 
enforce order by checking the turbulent spirit of the grandees 5 a stretch of 
authority which this haughty body could ill brook. — {Robles, Vidade Ximeiiez, 
cap. 17.) Zurita, indeed, who thinks the archbishop had a strong relLsh for 
.sovereign power, accuses him of being “ at heart much more of a king than 
a friar.”— (Aiiales, tom. vi. lib. 7, cap. 29.) Gomez, on the contrary, traces 
every political act of his to the purest patriotism. — (De Rebus Gestis, fol. 70, 
.et alibi, j In the mixed motives of action, Ximenes might probably have been 
.Tjuzzled himself to detei-miiie how’ much belonged to the one principle, and 
how much to the other. 

II. 


X 
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to be asolibod to tbo politic conduct of the king’. Far from an 
intcmporato zeal to resume the sceptre of Castile, lie had shown 
throughout a discreet forbearance, lie used the most courteous 
and oonclescondiiig style in his conimimioations to the nobles 
and the municipalities, expressing his entire coniidenoa in 
their iiatriotism, and their loyalty to_ the queen liis daughter. 
Through tho archbishop and other important agents, he had 
taken effectual measures to soften tho opposition of tho more oou- 
siderablo lords ; until, at length, not only suoli accommodating 
state.smen as Garoilasso de In Yoga, but more stunly opponents’, 
as Villona, Bciiavonte, and Uojar, were brought to give in their 
adhesion to their old master. Liberal promises, indeed, had 
been made by tho emperor, in the name of his grandson Charles, 
■who had already been made to assume the title of Idng of 
Castile, But the promises of the imperial braggart passed 
lightly with the more consideruto Castilians, who knew how 
far they usually outstripped his performance, and who felt, on 
the other hand, that their ’true interests were connected with 
■those of a prince whose superior talents and personal relations 
all conourred to recommend him to the seat which he had once 
so honourably occupied. The great mass of the common people, 
too, notwithstanding the temporary alienation of their feelings 
from the Catholic king by his recent marriage, were driven by 
the evils they actually suffered, and the vague apprehensions 
of greater, to participate in tho same sentiments ; so that, in 
le.ss than eight months from PhiUp’s deatlp the whole nation 
may bo said to have rotinncd to its allegiance to its anoient 
sovereign. The only considerable exoeptions were Don Juan 
Manuel and the duke of Majara. -Tho former had gone too far 
to recede, and the latter possessed too chivali'ous, or too stub- 
born, a temper to do so.(l) 

At length, the Catholic monarch, having coiupletod his 
aiTangemon'ts at ITaples, and waited until tho_ affairs of Gastilo 
were fully ripe for his return, sot sail from his Italian capital, 
Juno 4th, 1507. Ho proposed to touch at the Genoese port of 
Savona, where an interview had been arranged between liim 
and Louis the Twelfth. During his residence in Haples, he had 
assiduously devoted himself to the affairs of the kingdom. He 
had avoided entering into the local politics of Italy, refusing 
all treaties and aUiancos proposed to him by its various states, 
whether offensive or defensive. Ho had evaded tho importu- 
nate solicitations and remonstrances of Maximilian in regard to 
the Castilian regency, and had declined, moreover, a personal 
conference proposed ■to him by the emperor during his stay in 

(1) Peter Martyi’, Opus Epist. epist 351,— -L, Marinco, Cosfis Memorabies, 
fol. 187.— Lnnuza, Historias, tom. i. Hb, 1, cap. 21.— Zurita, Anales, tom. 
lib. 7» cap. 19, 22, 25, 30, 39.~Guicciur(lim, Istoria, tom. iv. p. 7fi, ctl. Milano, 
1808. — Robles, Vida di Xlmencz, cap. 1/.— Sandoval, Hist, del Emp. Caidos V, 
to*t. i. p. 12 . 
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Italy. After tlie great work of restorin" the Angsvins to their 
estates, he had thoroughly re-organised the interior adminis- 
tration of the kingdom; creating new offices, and entirely new 
departments. He made large reforms, inoreorer, in the courts 
of law, and prepared the waj' for the new system, demanded 
by it.s relations as a dependency of the Spanish monarchy. 
Lastly, before leaving the city, he acceded to the request 
of the inhabitants for the re-establishment of their ancient 
university. (1) 

In all these sagacious measures ho had been ably assisted by 
his viceroy Gonsalvo dc Cordova. Ferdinand’s deportment 
towards the latter bad been studied, as_ I have said, to efiiiee 
every imcomfortable imprc,ssion from his mind. _ On hia iii'st 
arrival, indeed, the king had condescended to listen to com^- 
plaints, made hy certain officers of tlm exchequer, of Gonsalvo’s 
waste and misapplication of the public money3._ The general 
simply asked leave to produce his own. accounts in his defence. 
The first item which ho read aloud was, two hundred thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-six ducats, given in alms to the 
monasteries and the poor, to secure their prayers for the success 
of the king’s enterprise, The second was seven hundred thou- 
sand four hundred and niuety-four ducats to the spies employed 
in his service. Other charges, equally preposterous, followed ; 
while some of the audience stared incredulous, others laughed, 
and the king himself, ashamed of the palt:^ part he was play- 
ing, dismissed the whole afl'air as a je.st. The common saying 
of cuentas del Qran Captfaii, at tins day, attests at least the 
popular faith in the anecdote. (2) 

From this moment, Ferdinand continued to show Gon.salvo 
unhoimded marks of conhdenee ; advising with him on all im- 
portant matters, and making him the only ohanuel of royal 
favour. He again renewed, in the most emphatic^ manner, his 
promise to resign the grandmastorshii) of St. Jago in his tavoiir 
on their return to Spain, and made formal application to the 
popie to oonlirm it. (3) In addition to the princely honours 

(l) Giatiuoue, Istoiia dl Napoli, lib. 30, cup. 1—5. — Sumraontei Hist, di 
Napoli, tom. iv. lib. 6, cap. 5.— L. Marinco, Cosas Memorable^, fol. 187.— 
Buonaccor.si, Diarlo, p. 129.— Bernaldei:, Reyes CaWlicos. MS. cap. 210,— Sig- 
norelli, Coltnra nelle Sicille, turn. iv. p. 84. The learned NeapDlitan civiiiati 
GiaJii^one bears empbatic testimony to tlic general excelleuce of tU© Spanish 
leerislatiou for Naples.— Ubi supra. 

°2) Giovio, Vitie Illust. 'Viyonnii, p. 102. — Clirouica del Gran Capitan, 
lib 3. 

(hl Mactiiavelli expresses his astonislmicnt that Goasalvo Ehoiild have been 
the inro of promises, the very laagnitaao of which made them snspicioua. 
“ Ho st2iitito ragionare cli (jiiesto acaca'do fra Consalvo e il Re, e inaravigliarsi 
ciaycuiio chc Consalvo se no fldi j c quanto quH Re h state pih liberate verso di 
luiy fanto pill ne itisospettisce la hrigata^ penswitlo che il Rc abbi fatto per 
assicurarlo, e per poterne meglio disporTGsottoq,ucsta8lcvirtii.” — (Legazlone 
Secouda a Roma, let. 23, Oct. 6.) But what aRemative bad. he, unless, imleecl, 
that of open rebellion, for wiiicb he s<^ras to hare had no relish r And, if he 
had, it ■‘.vas too late after FerdiuaniKvas in Naples. 
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alveady conferred on. the Great Captain, lie granted him the 
noble duchy of Sessa, by an instrument wMoh, after a pompons 
recapitulation of hia stately titles and manifold services, declares 
that these latter rverc too great for recompense. (1) Unfortu- 
nately for both king and subject, this was too true. (2) 

Gonsalvo remained a day or two behind Ms royal master in 
jSTaples to settle his private afliiirs. In addition to the lienvy 
debts incurred by his own generous stylo of living, he hncl 
assumed those of many of his old companions in arms with 
whom, the world had gone less pro.sperc)usly than with himself. 
The claims of his creditors, therefore, had swollen to such an 
amount, that, in order to satisfy them fully, he was driven to 
sacrifice part of the domains lately granted him. .Having dis- 
charged all the obligations of a man of honour, he prepared to 
quit tho land over which I 1.0 had ruled with .so much splendour 
and renown for nearly foiu' years. The Neapolitans in a body 
followed him to the vessel; and nobles, cavaliers, and even 
Indies of the highest rank, lingered on the shore to bid him a 
last adieu. Not a dry eye, says the liistorian, was to be seen. 
So completely had he dazzled their imaginations, and capti- 
vated their hearts, by his brilliant and popular manners, his 
munificent spirit, and the eepnty of his administration, — quali- 
ties more useful, and probably more rare in those turbulent 
times, than military talent. He was succeeded in tho oflieo Of 
grand ooustablo of the kingdom by Prospero Colonna, and in 
iuiat of viceroy by the count of Itibagorza, Pordinand’s 
nephew. (3) 

On the 2fith of June, the royal fleet of Aragon entered the 
little port of Savona, where the king of Praheo had already 

(1) Chninica (Id Guan Capltan, lib. .1, cap. 3.— Zurita, Analos, tom, vi. lib. 7, 
cap. 6, 49.— Giovio, Vitre lUust. Virorum, p. 279. ’‘VoR el ilnstro Dou 
Grinzalo Henitindcz de Cordoba,” begins tho mstruinent, ” Dn(|ue de Terra 
Nova, Marques de Santangclo y Vitoiito, y mi Coiulestablc del rcyno do 
Niipoles, nucRtro muy ebaro y muy amado primo, y uno del niio^itro secrcto 
Consejo,” &c.— (See tho (locumeiit apud Quintana, ERpanoles Cc'lebroH, toin. i. 
Apend, No, 1.) The reveiuics from his various estates lunniintod to JO, 000 
ducats. ZuYita speaks of auotUor instrument, a public mauifesto of the 
Catholic king, proclaiming to the world bis eenso of Ids general’s exalted 
services and unimpeachable loyalty.— (Analc.s, tom. vi. lib. 8, cap. .'J.) This 
sort of testimony seems to contain an implication not very flattering, and, 
on tlic whole, is so improbable, that I cannot but think the Aragonese histn. 
rian has confounded it with the grant of Sgbsr, bearing i>rccisely the same 
date, February 25, and containing also, though incidentally, and as a tiling of 
course, the most ample tribute to the Great Captain.— Comp, also Pulgar, Sum. 
p. 138. 

(2) Tacitus may explain why. “ Benoftcia eu usque licta sunt, dum vldcntnr 
exsolvi posse 5 ubi mnltum antevenere, pro gratiil odium reddituv.”— (Annales, 
lib. J, sect. 18.) ” II n’estpas ni dangereux,” says Rochefoucault, in a more 
caustic vein, ” de foire du mal a la piupart des homines, que de lent fairc ti'op 
debien.” 

(3) Giovio, Vital lUust. Virorum, pp. 280, 2S1.— Garibay, Compondio, tom. ii. 
lib. 20, cap. 9. — Giannoue, Istoria di Napoli, lib. 30, cap. 1,— Summonte, Hist, 
(11 Napoli, tom. iv. lib. 6, cap. 5. — Guicciardini, Istoria, tom, iv. p. 72. — Chro- 
nica del Gran Capitan, lib. 3, cap. 4, 
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Ijoea 'waiting foi it several days. The F renoh navy was ordered 
oat to receive the Catholic monareli ; and the vessels on either 
side, gaily decorated with the national flags and en&ign.s, rivalled 
each other in the beauty and jnagnifleenoe of their equipments. 
Eing Ferdinand’s galleys were spread with rich carpets and 
awning.s of yellow and scarlet, and every sailor in the fleet 
exhibited the same gaudy-colonred livery of the royal house of 
Aragon. Louis the Twelfth came to welcome his illustrious 
guests, attended by a gallant train of his nobility and chivalry ; 
and, in order to reciprocate, as far as possible, the confidence 
reposed in him. by^ the monarch with w'hom he had been so 
recently at deadly feud, immediately went on board the vessel 
of the latter.(l) Horses and mules richly caparisoned awaited 
them at the landing. The French king mounting his steed, 
gallantly placed the young queen of Aragon behind him. His 
cavaliers did the same with the ladies of her suite, most of them 
French women, though attired, as an old chronieler of the nation 
rather peevishly complains, after the Spanish fashion ; and the 
whole party, with the ladies en croupe, galloped ofl:' to the royal 
quarters in Savona. ('2) 

HUthe and jocund were the revels which rung through the 
halls of this fair city druiug the brief residence of its royal 
visitors. Abundanee’of good cheer had been provided bj;- Louis’s 
orders, writes an old cavalier,(3) who was there to profit by it : 
and the larders of Savona were flUed with the choicest game, 
and its cellars well stored with the delicious wines of Corsica, 
Languedoc, and Provence. Among the followers of Louis were 
the marquis of Mantua, the brave La Police, the veteran 
D’Aubigny, and many others of renown, who had so latcdy 
measiu'ed sAVords Avith the Spaniards on the fields of Italy, and 

(1) “Spettacolo certamente niemorabiie, vederc insieme due Ke poteiitis- 
Eiuii tiu tuttl i Principi Uristiaiii stati poco iiwiaxjzi si acerbissimi iinmiei, 
lion solo riconciliati, e conffiiinti tli pareiitadii, rna deposit! i scffni dcll' odlo, 
e della memona delle offese, commettcre clasciinn di loro la vita, propria 
in arbitrio dell’ altro con. non ininore coiiU(lenza» die so serapre fossero stati 
concordissinii fratclU.” — (Guicciardim* Istoria, tom. iv. p. 7^-) This asto- 
nishment of the Italian is an indifferent tribute to the habitual good faitii of 
the times. 

(2) B’Auton, Hist, de Louys XII. port 3, chap. 38.— Buonaccorsi, Diario, 
p. i32.— St. Gelals, Hist, de Louis XII. p. 204. Germaine appears to have been 
no gi’eat favourite with the French clironiclers ; “Bt y cstoit/ja femme Ger- 
maine de Fouez, qui terioit une mareeilleuae audace^ EUe fist peu cle compte de 
totiv*? les Francois, mesraement dc son frfire, le gcntll due de Nemours.” — 
— (Meraoires ic Bayard, chap. 27 , apud Petitot, Collection des Memoires. 
tom. XV.)— see also”Flcui’ange (Memoirea, chap, ig, tipuii Petitot, Collection 
ties Memoires, torn, xvi.), who notices the same aiTogant healing. 

( 3 ) For fighting, and feasting, and all the generous pastimes of chivalry, 
none of the old French chroniclers of this time rivals D’Autou. He is the very 
Froiasait of the l 6 th century. A part of his work atiU remains in manuscript. 
That which is printed retabis the same form, I believe, in which it was given 
to the public by Godefroy, in the beginning of the seventoenth century ; while 
many an inferior chronicler and memoir-monger has been published and repub- 
lished, witli all the lights of editorial erudiUou. 
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Tvlio iio-w vied witli each, other in rendering^ thorn those more 
grateful, and no loss honourable, offices of chivalry, (ij 

As the gallant D’Airhigny was confined to his aimrtment by 
the gout, iferdinniid, who had always hold his talents and con- 
duct in high csteom, 'complimented him by a visit in person. 
But 110 one excited such general interest and attention as G-on- 
salvo de Cordova, who was emphatically the hero of the day. 
At least, such is the testimony of Guiociardini, who will not ho 
suspected of undue partiality. Many a Brenohman there had 
had hitter oxpcrieneq of his military prowess. Many others 
had grown familiar with his exploits in the exaggerated reports 
of their countrymen. They had been taught to regard him 
with mingled feelings of fear and hatred, and could scarcely 
credit their senses as they beheld the bugbear of their imagi- 
nations distinguished above all others for “ the majesty of his 
presence, the polished elegance of his discourse, and, manners in 
which dignity was blended with graoe.”(2) 

But none were so open in their admiration as King Louis. 
At his request Gonsalvo was admitted to sup at the same table 
with the Aragonese sovereigns and himself. During the repast 
he surveyed his illustrious guest with the deepest interest, ask- 
ing him various particulars respecting those memorable cam- 
paigns which had proved so fatal to Kranoe. To all these the 
Groat Captain responded with becoming gravity, says the 
ehronioler ; and the Drench monarch testified his Bati.siaotion 
at parting, by taking a massive chain of exquisite workmanship 
from his own neok, and throwing it round Gonsalvo’, s. The 
historians of the event appear to be entirely overwhelmed with 
the magnitude of the honour conferred on the Great Captain, by 
thus admitting him to the same table with throe crowned heads ; 
and Guiooiardini docs not hesitate to prouounoe it a -more 
glorious epoch in his life than even that of his triumphant 
entry into the e.apital of I}'apleB.(3) 

During this interview, the monarohs held repeated confer- 

(i) D’Auton, Hifit. dc I>onys XII. part 0, chap. 38. — Bernaldc?:, Rcye.s Cato- 
licos, MS. iibi supra. — Berabo, Istoria Viniziaua, lib. Qelais, Hist, dc 

Louys XII.p. 204. 

(3) Giiicciardiul, Istoria, tom. iv. pp. 70, 77*~-'Giovio, Vit® IlUisfc. Viroruin, 
p. 283.«~Clirdnica del Gran Capitaii, lib. 3, cap. 4. “Ma non dava ininorc 
anateria ai ragionainenti il Gmn Capitono, al quale non crano meno volti gli 
ocelli defi'li nomlnl ])er la fama del suo valore, d per la ineinorla di taute vit- 
torie, la quale faceva, die i Franzesi, oiicora che viiiti tante volte di lui, e clic 
aolevano avere in sonimo odio c oixorefl suo nome, non si saziassero dl con- 
templavlo e onovarlo. ***•!} nccresceva I'ammiraziouc dogli nomiiii 
la maesta occelieute della presenza suo, la magnificeuza ddle parole, i gesti, c 
la maniera plena di gravita condita dl j^razia; ma sopra tuttiil Ro di Francia,*^ 
&c.— Guicciardini, ubi supra. 

(3) BrantOme, Vies dcs Ilommes lUustres, disc. G. — Chrdnica del Gran Capi- 
tauylib. 3, cap. 4.— Guicciardini, Istoria, tom. iv. pp. 77i 78.— B’Auton, Hist, 
dc Louys XII. ubi supra.— Guintana, Espauoles Celebres, tom. i. p. 311). — 
M6moirea de Bayard, chap. 27, apudPetitot, Collection des Memoires, tom. xv. 
— Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 210. — Pulgar, Sunnirio, p. 195. 
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eaces, at whicli aone were present but the papal enyoj, and 
Louis’s fuTourite minister, D’Amhoise. The subject of discus- 
sion can only be conjectured by the subsequent proceedings, 
which make it probable that it related to Italy ; and that it 
was in tliis season of idle dalh’anco and fastirity that the two 
princes who held the destinies of that coimtey ui their hands 
matured the famous ieapme of Camhray, so disastrous to "Venice, 
and rofieoting little credit on its projeetors, either on the score 
of good faith or sound policy. But to this we shall hare ooea- 
sion to return hereafter. (1) 

At length, after enjoying for four days the splendid hos- 
pitality of their royal entertainer, the Idng and qiieen of Amgon. 
Tc-embitrked, and reached their own port of Valencia, after 
various detentions, on the 20th of July 1507. Ferdinand, 
haying rested a short time in his beautiful capital, pressed for- 
ward to Castile, where his presence was eagerly expected. On. 
the borders he was met b j' the dukes of Alhugaerque and Medina 
Celi, his faithful follower the oormt of Cifuentes, and many 
other nobles and cavaliers. He was soon after joined by depu- 
ties from many of the principal cities iu the kingdom, and, thus 
escorted, made his entry into it by the way of Monteagudo, on 
the 2lBt of August. How dilierent Irom the forlorn and outcast 
condition in which ho had quitted the country a short year 
before ! Ho intimated the change in his own eiroumstanoes by 
the greater state and show of authority which he now assumed. 
The residue of the old Italian army, just arrived under the 
celebrated Pedro Havarro, count of Oliveto,(2) preceded him on 
the march; and he was personally attended by his alcaldes, 
alguazils, and Idngs-nt-arms, with all tho appropriate insignia 
of royal sirpreniaey.(3) 

At Toi'toles he was met by the queen his daughter, accom- 
panied by Archbishop Ximoncs. The interview between them 
had more of pain than pleasure in it. The king was greatly 
shocked by Joanna’s appearance; for her wild and haggard 
features, emaciated figure, and the mean, squalid attire in 
’which she was dressed, made it diffioulfc to recognise any trace 
of the daughter from whom he had been so long separated. 
■She discovered more sensibility on seeing him than she had 
sho’wn since her husband’s death, and henceforth resigned her- 
self to her father’s will with Httle opposition. She was soon 
after induced, by him to change her unsuitable residence for 

(1) D’Auton, Hist, (le I.ouys XU. part 3, chap. 38.— BuonBccor.si, Diario, 
p. 133.— UUoa, Vita tli C'ai'lo V. foi. 3G. 

( 2 ) King: Feuliiianc! had granted him the tiUe and territory of Oliveto, in the 
kini^doni of Naples, in. recompence for his eminent services in the Italian 
■war.— Aleson, .Annales dc Navaira, tom. v. p. 178. — Giovio, Vital lUast. Viro- 
rum, p, igo. 

(3) iieriialrtez, Reyes CWtClicos, M.S. cap. 210.— Zurita, Anaies, tom. -vi. lib. 8, 
cap, J, 7,— Pcler Alartjr, Opus Epist, ejiist, 35S.— Gomez, Ee Rebus Gestis, 
fol. 71.— Oviedo, Quinenagenas, MS. 
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more commodious quarters at Tordoaillas. Her husband’s re- 
mains were laid in the monastery of Santa Clara, adjoining- the 
■palace, from whose windows sho could behold his sepulchre, 
i’rom this period, although she survived forty-seven years, she 
never quitted the walls of her habitation ; and, although her 
name appeared jointly with that of her sun, Charles the Ififth, 
in all puhlio aots, she never afterwards could ho induced to 
.sign a paper, or talco part in any traiisadtions of a public 
natm-e, feno lingered out a half-ccutury of dreary existence, as 
completely dead to the world as the remains which .slept in the 
monastery of Santa Clara beside her.(l) 

From this time the Catholic king exercised an authority 
neoi'ly as undisputed, and far less limited and dottned, than iii 
the days of Isabella. So firm did ho feel in his seat, indeed, 
that he omitted to obtain the constitutional warrant of oortes. 
He had greatly desired this at the late irregular meeting of that 
body ; hut it Broke up, as we have seen, -without effeoting any- 
thing ! and, indeed, the disaft’eotion of Hui-gos, and some other 
principal cities, at that time, must have made the success of 
such an application very doubtful. But the general cordiality 
with which Ferdinand was greeted, gave no ground for appre- 
hending such a result at present. 

Many, indeed, of his partisans objected to any intervention 
of tho legislatm-e in this matter, as superfluous ; alleging- that 
he held the regency as natural guardiau of his daughter, nomi- 
nated, moreover, by the queen’s will, and confirmed by the 
Cortes at Toro. Those rights, they argued, were not disturbed 
by his resignation, which was a compulsory act, and had never 
received any express legislative sanction j and which, in any 
event, must he considered as intended only for Philip’s lifetime, 
and to be necessarily detormiuod with that. 

But, however plausible these views, tho irregularity of 
Ferdinand’s proceedings furnished an argument for disohe- 
dienoe on the part of the discontented nobles, who niaiutained 
that they know no supremo authority but that of their queen 
Joanna, till some other had been sanctioned by tho logisla- 
t-uro. The whole affair was finally settled, with more atten- 
tion to constitutional forms, in the oortes held at Madrid, 
Ootober 6th, 1510, when tho king took the regular oaths as 
administrator of the realm in his daughter’s name, and as guar- 
dian of her son. (2) 

(1) Gome?:, De lleljus Gestis> fol. 73. — Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. — 
Zurfta, Anales, Jib. 8, cap, >i9,-*-Sandova], Hist, del Enip. Carlos V, tom. i. p, i:?., 
Philip’s remains wore afterwards removed to the cathedral church of GnmacUi j 
■U'herc they were deposited, together with those of his wife Joanna, in a niag- 
niftcent sepulchre erected by Charles V. near that of Fenlinaud and Isabella. — 
Pedraza, Antiguedad do Granada, lib. 3, cap. 7. — Colmeiiar, Hdhees de I’Es- 
pogne et du Portugal (Leidc, 1718), tom, iii. p. <190. 

(a) Zurita, Anales, tom. vi. lib. 7, cap. a6, a*! \ Ub. 9» cap. 20. See the hohl 
Junguage of the protest of the maniuis of Priego against tixis assiiniptioii of tiie 
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Fei'dinand’a deportment, on liis iirst rotnrn, was distin- 
guished by a most gruoioiis clemency, eviuoed not so muoli, 
indeed, by any excessive remuneration of services, as by ttie 
politic oblivion of injuries. If lie ever alluded to those, it 
was in a sportive way, implying that there was no raTieour 
or ill-will at heart. “Who wnuld have thoiiglit,” lio ox- 
claimed, one day to n courtier near him, “ that you amid so 
easily abandon your old master for one so young and inex- 
perienced f “Who would have thought,” replied the other 
with equal bluntnesa, “ tliat niy old master would have outlived 
my young one r ' ’ (1) 

With all this oomplaisanoe, however, the king did not ni;gluot 
precautions for plaoiug his authority on a sure basis, nud 
fencing it round so as to screen it effechiallv from the insults 
to which it had been formerly exposed. So retained in pay 
most of the old Italian levies, with the ostensiblo purpose of 
an African expedition. Ho took good care that the jnilitary 
orders sliould hold their troops in constaitt, readiness, anil 
that tho militia of the kingdom should be in condition lor 
instant service. Ho formed a body-gu.ird to attend tlio royal 
per.son on all oooasions. It consisted at first of only two hun- 
dred men, armed and drilled after the fashion of the Bwiss 
ordonnaaoe, and placed under the command ofthe chronicler 
Ayora, an experienced martinet, who made some figure at the 
defence of Salsas, This institution probably w'as immediately 
suggested by the gardc-clu-corps of Louis tho Twelfth, at 
Savona, vyhieh, altogether on a more formidable scale, indeed, had 
e.xcited his admiration by the magnificenoo of its apiiointments 
and its thorough disoiplinc.(2) 

N'otivithstanding the king’s general popularity, there w’erc 
still a few oonsiderablo persons who regarded liis resumption 

regency liy tlio Catlialio king. “ En car>o tun srimdc," he .says. " m'B sc truta. 
tie KQlienincion tie grundea reiiios u Bcriorkw jnstu 6 razonuliie onaa fuurn, li 
serUi qut; i'uoramos llRniiwlns i* ccrtlficados dc ello, piirfiiic yo o loH otroa cabnl- 
lertjs sratules e las ciudades c alcaldes nmyores vieramos lc> quo tiebianuis 
hacer u couseiitir como V'asailo.s ,d leales servidoi-ts de la miia ime.s'tm seririra, 
poTquo la administrncloii. c goberiuicioji dcstos reluos se diem d criucediera j( 
quiem las leyes cleatoa reynos rnavulaii quo se den e eucomicndcu en caso,” &c. 
— (MS. (le la Bibiioteca de la Real Acad, do Hist, apud Mai’ina/ Teorla, tojn. ii. 
partti, cap. 18 ,) Marina, however, is not justitled in regarding Ferdiniuid’s 
subsequent courocatioii of coi‘tc.s for this purpose as a concession to the 
demands of the nation.— (Tcorla, ubi supra.) It was tho result ot the treaty of 
Blois, with Maximilian, guaranteed by Louia XII., tho object of which was 
to secure the succeasiou to the Archduko Charles.— Zurita., Aualus, lib. 8. 
cap. 47 . 

( 1 ) Giovio, Vitso Illust. Virorum, p. 232 .— Chrdiiica del Gran Caiiitan, lib. n, 
cap. 4. 

( 2 ) Zurita, Analea, tom. vi. lib. 8, cap. 10. — MSS. de Torres y do Oviedo, 
apud Mom. de la Acad, de Hist, tom, vl. Uust. 0. — U'Auton, Hist. <lt 2 
Louy.s XII. part 8, chap. 38. The Catholic icing was very minute in his inipu- 
Hes, according to Autmi, clu falct eb de I'estat des gardes tip Roy, et de hos 
G eiitil.shommcs, qu’il r(*putoit h grande chose, et triomphale ordnnnaucc.”— 
Ubi supra. 
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of antliority -witli au evil eye. Of these, Don Juan Mantiel 
liad lied Ilia Idnexlom^ before his a])proach, and taken refuge 
at the court of Jlaximilian, where the ooimsollors of that 
monarch took good oa.ro that ho should not acquire the nscen- 
danoy ho had obtained over riiilip. The duke of ITajara, 
liowevor, still remained in Castile,- shutting himself up in his 
fortresses, and refusing all oumpi'omise or obodionee. The king 
without hesitation commanded Havarro to inarch against him 
with his whole force. Najara was persuaded by his triends 
to tender his suhmission, without waiting the enoountor ; and 
he suiTendered his strongholds to the king, who, after detaining 
them some time in his keeping, delivered them over to the 
duke’s eldest son.(l) 

"With another otfender ho dealt more sternly. This was 
Don Pedro.de Cordova, marquis of Priego, who, tho reader 
may remember, when quite a boy, narrowly ^escaped tho 
bloody fate of his father, Alonso do Aguilar, in the fatal 
slaughter of tho’Sierra Vermeja. This nobleman, in ooinmon 
with some other Andalusian lords, had taken umbrage at tho 
little estimation and favour shown them, as they oonooived, by 
Perdinand, in comparison witli the nobles of the north j and 
his temerity went so far as not only to obstruct tbe proceedings 
of one of the' royal officers sent to Cordova to inquire into 
recent disturbances there, but to imprison him in the dungeons 
of his castle of Montilla. 

This outrage'oii the person of his own servant exasperated tho 
king beyond all bounds. Ho resolved at once to make such an 
example of tho offender as should strike terror into the dis- 
affuoted nobles, and shield the royal authority from tho repeti- 
tion of similar indignities. As the marquis was one of tho most 
potent and extensively allied grandees in the kingdom, Per- 
clinand made his preparations on a formidable scale j ordering, 
in addition to tho regular troops, a levy of all between tlio 
ages of twenty and seventy tlirougbout Andalusia. I’riego’s 
friends, alarmed at these signs of tbe gathering tempest, be- 
sought liim to avert it, if possible, by instant eonoession ; and 
his uncle, the Groat Captain, urged this most emidiatiualiy, as 
the only way of escaping utter ruin. 

The rash young man, finding himself likely to receive no 
support in the unequal contest, accepted the counsel, and 
hastened to Toledo to throw himself at tho king’s feet. The 
indignant monarch, however, would not admit liiiu into his 
presence, but ordered him to deliver up his fortresses, and 
to remove to tho distance of five leagues from tho court. Die 
Great Captain soon after sent the Icing an inventory of his 
nephew’s castles and estates, at the same time deprecating his 

0) Bemalilez, Reye.? Cattilicos, MS. cap. 210.— Peter Martyr, Oinis Epist. 
cpist. 30*3,'— Gomez, XJe Kebus Gestis, fol. 73 .— Zuilta, Analcs, tom. vi. lib. 8, 
cap. 15. 
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■wrath, ia consideration of the youth and inexperience of the 
offender. 

Ferdinand, however, without heeding this, went on with his 
preparations, and, having eompleted them, advanced rapidly to 
the south. When nn'ived at Cordova, he ordered the iminison- 
ment of the rnarquis (Sept. 1508). A. formal process was then 
instituted against him before the royal council, on the charge 
of high treason. He made no defence, hut threw himself 
on the mercy of his sovereign. The court declared that he 
had incurred the penalty of death, hut that the kin^, in con- 
sideration of Hs submission, was graciously pleased to com- 
mute this for a fine of twenty millions of mai'aredis, perpetual 
banishment from Cordova and its district, and the delivery 
of his fortresses into the royal keeping, with the entire demo- 
lition of the offending castle of MontOla. This last, famous 
as the birthplace of the Great Captain, was one of the strongest 
and most beautiful buildings in aU Andalusia. (1) Sentence of 
death was at the same time pronotmoed against several cavaliers 
and other inferior persons concerned in the affair, and was 
immediatelj; executed. 

The Castilian aristocracy, alarmed and disgusted by the 
severity of a sentence wMoh stuick down one of the most con- 
siderable of tbeir order, were open in their remonstrances to the 
Icing, beseeching him, if no other consideration moved Mm in 
favour of the young nohleman, to grant something to the 
distinguished services of his father and his uncle. The latter, 
as well ns the grand constable Telasco, who enjoyed the 
highest consideration at court, were equally pressing m their 
aolioitations. Ferdinand, however, was inexorable; and the 
sentence was executed. The nobles ebafed in vain ; although 
the constable e.xpo6tidated with the king in a tone which no 
subject in Europe but a Castilian grandee would have ventured 
to a.s.9ume. Gonsalvo coolly remarked, “It was crime enough in 
l)on Pedro to be related to nie.”(2) 

Tins illustrioas man had bad good reason to feel, before this, 
that his credit at court was on the wane. On his return to 
.Spain he was received with unbounded enthusiasm, by the 
nation. He was detained by illness a few days behind the 
court j and his journey towards Burgos to rejoin it, on his 
recovery, was a triumphal procession the whole way., The 

( 1 ) “ Montiliaiia,” writes Peter Martyr, atria, qiito vicUsti aliquando, 
multo auro, multoque ebore compta omataque, proii dolor! funditus dirui 
s\mt jussa.’*— (Opus Epist. epist. 405.) He wsui well acquainted with the 
lordly halls of MontiUa, for he had been preceptor to their young- ma-ster, who 
was a favourite pupili to judge from tiie bitter wailings of the kind-hearted 
pedagogue over hia fate. — See epist. 404, 403. 

(li'i ilornaldez, Keyes Catdlicos, MS. cap- 215.— Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. 
epist. Ci 92 , 39 :), 405. — Giovio, VftflB JUust. Virorum, p. 284.— Zurita, Aualcs, 
tom. vi. lib. 8, cap. 20, 21, 22 .— Carbajal, Analcs, MS. afio 1.507.— Garibay, 
Compendio, tom. ii. lib. 20 , cap- 10 . — Chronica del Gran Capitan, lib, 3, cap. C, 
— Sandoval, Hist, del. Emp. Carlos V. tom. i. p. 13. 
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roads TToro thronsed witli multitudes so numerous, that aoooin- 
modations could scarooly be found for them in tho toiras on tlia 
route ;(1) for they oame froni tho remotest parts of tho country, 
all eager to eatoli a glimpse of tho hero -whose name and ui- 
ploits, tho theme of story and of song, wero familiar to tho 
meanest peasant in Castile. In this way he made his entry 
into Burgos, amid tho cheering acclamations of the people, and 
attended by a cortege of ollioors, who pompously displayed on 
their own persons and the caparisons of their steeds the rich 
spoils of Italian conquests. The old count of Urena, his 
friend, who, with tho whole oourt, camo out by Terdinand’s 
orders to receive him, exclaimed, with a prophetic sigh, as he 
saw the splendid pageant come sweeping by, “ This gallant ship, 
I fear, will require deeper water to ride in than she will find m 
Castile ! "(2) 

T’erdinand showed his usual graoiou.s manners in his recep- 
tion of donsalvo. It was not long, however, before the latter 
found that this was all he wa.s to expect. No allusion was 
made to the grandmastership. When it was at length brought 
before the king, and he was reminded of his promises, he con- 
trived to defer their performance under various xmetests ; until, 
at length, it became too apparent that it was llis intention to 
evade them altogether. 

"While the Great Captain and his friends were filled with an 
indignation at this duplicity which they could ill suppress, a 
circumstance oeom'rod to increase the coldness arising in 
.Ferdinand’s mind towai-ds his injured subject. This was the 
proposed marriage fa marriage which, from wLate-ycr cause, 
never took place) (3; of Gonsalvo’s daughter Elvira to his 
friend the Constable of Castile. (4) Ferdinand had designed to 
secure her large iuheritauoe to his own family, by an allianoo 
with his grandson, Juan do Aragon, son of the archbishop of 
Saragossa. His displeasure, at finding himself crossed in this, 
was fiu'thor sharpened by the petulant spirit of lus youug 

(1) Giovio, Vitos IllUBt. Vivorum, p. 282.— Pulgar, Sumai-lii, p. IQx. 

(u) Uenialdcz, Ileyea CatiiUcos, MS. cap. 210 .— Giovio, Vitre Illubt. Viroriim, 
ubi supra. — Chrdnlca del Grau Capitau, lib, 3, cap. 5. 

(3) Quintana errs in .stating: that Dona Elvira married the constable.— 
(Espagnoles Celebros, tom. i. p. 321.) He had two wives, Dona Blanca d« 
Herrera, and Dofia Juana de Aragon, and at his death was laid by their side iu 
the church of Santa Clara cte Medina del Pornar. — (Salazar dc Mendoza, Dlgni- 
dades, *111), 3, cap. 21.) Elvira married the count of Cabra.— Ulloa, Vitadi 
Carlo V. fol. <12. 

(4) Bernardino ile Velasco, grand constable of Castile, as he was called, jmr 
excellence, succeeded in 1492 to that dignity, which became hereditary in. hia 
family. He was third count of Haro, and was created by the Catholic sove- 
reigns, for his distinguished services, duke of Frias. Ho had large estates,, 
chiefly in Old Castile j with a yearly revenue, according to L. Marinco, of 
60,000 ducats. He appears to have possessed many noble and brilliant (luali- 
ties, accompanied, however, with a haughtiness which made him fem’od 
rather than, loved. He died in February, 1512, after a few houns’ illness, as 
appeal's by a letter of Peter Martyr. — Opus Eplst. cpist. 479,'—Sala2ar dc Mcn~ 
doza, Dlgnidades, ubi supra.— L. Marinco, Cosas Memorables, fol. 23. 
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queen. The eonstahle, now a widower, had been formerly 
married to a natural daughter of rerdinaad. Queen Gferniaine, 
adverting to his intended union with the lady Elvira, imoere- 
monionsly asked him.- " if he did not feel it a degradation to 
accept the hand of a subject, after having wedded the daughter 
of a king r” " How' can I feel it so,” he replied, alluding to 
the king’s marriage with her, "wheh so illustriou.9 an exfimple 
has been set me?” Germaine, who certainly could not boast 
the magnanimity of her predecessor, was so stnng with the 
retort, that she not oidy never forgave the constable, but 
e.vtended her petty resentment to Gonsalvo, who saw the dulce 
of Alva from this time installed in the honours he had before 
exclusively enjoyed, of immediate attendance on her royal 
person whenever she appeared in publio.G) 

How'ever indifferent Gonsalvo may have been to the little 
mortifications inflicted by female spleen, he could no longer 
endine his residence at a court ■where he bad lost oil cousidera- 
tion with the sovereign, and experienced nothing but duplicity 
and base ingratitude. He obtained leave, without difliculty, 
to withdraw to his own estates; where, not long niter, the 
king, as if to make some amends for the gross violation of his 
promises, granted him the royal city of loja, not many leagues 
from Granada. It was given to him for life ; and Ferdinand 
had the effrontery to propose, as a condition of making the 
CTant perpeti'ial to his neh's, that Gonsalvo should relinquish 
his claim to the grandmastership of St. Jago. But the latter 
haughtily answered, “ He would not give up the right of com- 
plainin'; of the injustice done him for the finest city in the 
king’s dominions.” (2) 

From this time ho remained on his estates in the south, 
chiefly .at Loja, with an occasional residence in Granada, 
where he enjoyed the society of his old friend and military 
instructor, the count of Tendilla. He found abundant occu- 
pation in schemes for improving the condition of his tenantry, 
and of the neighhouring districts. He took great interest 
in the fate of 'the imfortnnate Moriseoes, numerous in this 
quarter, whom ho shielded as far as possible from the mer- 
ciless grasp of the Inquisition, while he supplied teachers 
and other enlightened means for converting them, or eon- 
Ih'ming them iu a pure faith. Ho displayed the same magni- 
ficence and profuse hospitality iu lus living that he had 
always done. His house was visited by . such intelligent 
■foreigners as came to Spain, and by the most distinguished of 
his countrymen, especially the younger nobUity and cavaliers, 
who resorted to it as the host school of high-bred and 
knightly courtesy, Ho showed a lively curiosity in ah that 

(1) G'lnviu, Vita, Mngni Gonsnlvi, pp. 282, 283. 

[2) Giovio, Vitie Illiist. Virornm, pp. 284, Z80.— Ctefliiica del Grm Capitan, 
lili. 3, cap. 0,— Pulgar, Snmario, p. 208. 
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was going on abroad, keeping np his information by an 
extensive eorrespondenoo with agents whom ho regularly 
employed &r the pjnpose in the principal European courts. 
'When the league of Camhray was adjusted, the king of Franco 
and the popo were desirous of giving him the ooinmand of the 
allied armies ; hut Ferdinand had injured him too sensibly, to 
oare to see him again at tho head of a military foroe in Italy. 
He was as little desirous of empioyiug him in public ullairs at 
homo, and suffered tho rcin.T.inder of his days to pass away in 
distant seolusioir; a soolusion, however, not unploasing to 
himself, nor unprofitable to others. (1) Tho world called it 
disgrace; and the old count of Urona oxolaimed, “Tho good 
ship is stranded at last, as I predicted ! " “ Not so,” said Gon- 
salvo, to whom tlio observation, was reported, “she is still in 
exoellent trim, and waits only tho rising of the tide to hear 
away as bravely as over.”(2) 


CHAPTER XXI. 


XIMENES.— COXaUEBTS IN .iPEICA.— PNIVIESITr 03? ALCALA. — 
rOLYGLOT BI33LE. 

1508— lolO. 

Entlmsiasm of Ximeiies — His wavllko Prciiamtions— He semis an Array to 
Africa— Storms Oran — Ilis triumphant Entry — The King’s Distrust of 
him— He returns to Spain — Navarro’s African Comiuests — Magnificent 
Eralowmeuts of Ximeuos— University of Alcala— Complutonsian Polyglot. 

The high-handed measures of Ferdinand in regard to the 
mariiuis of I’ricgo and some other nobles excited general disgust 
among tho jealous aristoeracj'- of Castile ; but they appear to 
have found more favour lidth the commons, who wore probably 
not unwilling to seo that haughty body humbled which had. so 
often trampled on tho rights of "its inferiors. (3) As a matter 

(1) The inscription on Gnicciaraini’s monument might have heon written on 
Gonsaivo’s — 

” Gujus negoUum, an otinm, gloriosius incertnm.” 

See Pignotti, Storia della Toscana (Pisa, 1813), tom. ix. p. 163. 

(2) Guintana, Espanoles Celebres, tom. i. pp. 322— 33il.— Giorio, Vital Jllust. 
Vitormn, p. 288.— Ulirdnica del Gran Capltan, iib. 3. cap. 7—!).— Peter Martyr, 
Opus Epist. epist. 560. — Guicciardini, Istoria, tom. iv. pp. 77, 78. 

(3) On his return from Cordova, he exporienood a most loyal and enthu- 
siastic reception from the ancient capital of Andalusia. Thu most interesting 
part of the pageant was the troops of cluldren, gaily dressed, who came out to 
meet him, presenting' the keys of tho dty and an imperial crown ; after which 
the whole procession moved under thii'tecn triumphal arches, eaoli iuscrihed 
with the name of one of his victories. For a desoritition of those civic honours, 
see Bemaldez, Eeyes Oatdlicos, MS. cup. 216 ; and Zufuga, Ammles dc Sevilla, 
aiio 160 B. 
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of policy, hoTvevc-r, even irith. the noiilos, this course does 
not seem to have been miscalculated; since it showed that 
the Idng, whose talents they had always respected, was now- 
possessed of power to enforce obediencfe, and -was fully resolved 
to exert it. 

Indeed, _ notwithstanding a fe-w deviations, it must he allowed 
that Ferdinand’s conduct on his return was extremely lenient 
and liberal ; moi'e especiallj-, considering the subjects o£ provo- 
cation ho had .sustained, in the personal insults and de.sertion 
of those^ on -whom he had heaped so nianj' favours. History 
aft’ord.s few examples of sirmlar moderation on the restoration, of 
a banished prince or party. In fact, a violent and tyraimical 
eovu'so would not have been agreeable to bis character,' in which, 
passion, however strong by nature, was habitually subjected to 
reason. The present, as it would seem, excessive acts of .severity, 
are to be regarded, -therefore, not as the sallies of personal re- 
sentment, but as the dictates of a calculating policy, intended to 
strike terror into the tvu-buleut spirits whom fear only ooidd 
hold in cheek. 

To this energetic course he was stimulated, as w'as said, by 
the counsels, of Ximeues. This eminent prelate had now reachecl 
the highest ecclesiastical honours short of tlie papacy. Soon 
after Ferdinand’s restoration, he received a cardinal’s hat from 
Pope Julius the Second ;(1) and this was followed by his ap- 
pointment to the office of inc[uisitor-Mneral of Castile, in the 

S laoe of Deza, archbishop of Seville. The important functions 
evolved on him by these offices, in conjunction with the 
primacy of Spain, might bo supposed to furni.sh abundant sub- 
ject and scope for liis aspiring spirit. But his views, on the 
contrary, expanded with every step of his elevation, and now 
feU little short of those of an independent monaroh. His zeal, 
glowed fiercer than ever for the propagation of the Catholic 
faith. Had he lived in the age of tne crusades, he W'ould indu- 


plans for the reobvery of the Holy Sopulohre, even at this 
late day. (3) But his zeal found a better direction in a etu- 

( 1 ) lie obtained tliis dignity attlie ting’s solicitation, during his visit to 
Naples. See Ferdinand’s letter, apud Quintanilla, copied from the archives of 
Alcala.- Archetypo, Apeiid. No. 15. 

(2} “ Ego taineii dum univei'sas ejus actiones compare, *’ say.s Alvaro Gomez, 
“ inagis ad- bellica exercitia a natura cffictum esse judico. Erat enim vir 
aniiui iiivicti et sublimis, oimuatiue in melius asserere cona3itis.”~-De Eebus 
Gchtis, fol.95. 

(3) From a letter of King Emanuel of Portugal, it appears that Ximencs had 
endeavoured to iiiteve-st him, together with the kings of Aragon and England, 
ill a crusade to the Holy Land. There was much method in his madness, if 
^Ye may judge ftom the careMsuivey he had procured of the coast, as well as 
his plan of operations. The Portuguese monarch pi-aises in round terms the 
edifying zeal of the primate, bat wisely confined himself to lus ovti crusades 


Ditauiyjiave neaaca one oi mose expecations mmscii ; lortne 
Bpii'it of the soldier burned strong and bright under his 
monastic weeds. ('21 Indeed, like Golumhiis, he had formed 
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aade aR'ainst tlie neislibom-ing Moslems of Afeica, ^vl\Q bad 
retaliated t!io wrong's of Granada by repeated desoents on 
tlic soiitliern coasts of tlio Peninsula, calling in vain far tlio 
iutorl'creuee of government. At the mstigntionV nud ■with the 
aid of Ximonos, im expedition had been Jitted diit soon alter 
Isabella’s death, ■which resulted in the captnroA of Mazar- 
quivir, an important port, and formidahlo nest of\pii’atos_, on 
the Barbary coast, nearly opposite Gartliagona (SeptV 13, loOo). 
He no^^v meditated a more diflioult enterprise, the ot5ia<l™i^t ot 
Oran,(l) \ 

This place, situated about a'leaguo from the former, 
of the most oonsiderahlo of the Moslem possessions^™, 
Mediterranean, being a principal mart for the trade 
Levant. It contained about t'wenty thousand inhabitanil®,’ 
strongly fortified, and bad acquired a degree of opulence ^ 
extensive eomniercc, ■^yliieh enabled it to maintain n swu 
cruisers that s-wept this inland sea, and made fearful dep. f 
tions on its populous borders. (2) \ . 

Ho sooner ■was Ferdinand quietly established again in V®® 
government, than Ximenes ui'ged him to undertake this ul ^ ^ 
conquest. The kmg_saw its importance, but objected the vrani ’ 
of funds. The oardinal, ■who ■was prepared for this, replied, 
that “ he was ready to' lend whatever sums were necessary, 
and to take sole charge of the expedition, leading it, if the king 
pleased, in person.” Ferdinand, who had no objeotion to this 
mode of making acquisitions, more especially as it would open a 
vent for the turbulent spirits of his subjects, readily acquiesced 
in the proposition. 

The enterprise, howe^vor dhsproportionato it miglit seem to tho 
■resources of a m'ivato iudividual, was iiot^ beyond tho.so of the 
cardinal. He nad been carefully huslmnding hia revenues for 
some timo past, with a view to this objeot; although ho had 
oeoasionally broken in upon Ms appropriations to rodei.'ra uii- 
fortuuato Spaniards who had been swept into slavery, .lie had 
obtained noourate surveys of tho Barbary coast from an Italiuu 
eug'iueer named Vianellr._ He had advised, as to tlio best mode of 
conducting operations, with his friend Gonsalvo do (Jordovu ; to 
whom, if it had been the king’s pleasure, ho would gladly have 
intrusted the conduct of the expedition. At his suggestion, that 
post was now assigned to the celebrated ongiiieer (Jount I’cdro 
Havarro.lS) 

in India, which ivoro likoly to mate bettor returna, at least in this wovlil, than 
those to Palestine. The letter Is atUl pveaerved in the archives of Aloal-A. See 
a copy in Quintanilla, Avchetypu, Apeiut, No. U), 

( 1 ) Zurita, Anales, tom. vi. lib. 6 , cap. is.—Gomez, Be Rebus Gestis, ft>l. 77, 
—Robles, Vida de Ximenez, cap. 17.— Cnrbajnl, Anales, MS. afio ISO?.-- 
Mariana, Hist, de Espana, tom. ii. lib» 28 , cap. IS 5 lib. ay, cap, y. 

( 3 ) Peter Martyr, Opus Epist, epist. 418 . 

( 3 ) Gomez, Be Rebus Gestte, fol, 9O— lOO. — Bernaldcz, Reyes CatdHcos, MS. 
cap. 218 , — Robles, Vida de Ximenez, cap. 17.— Peter Martyr, Oims Eplst. epist. 
tiis.— Chrdiiica del Gran Capital), lib. 3, cap. 7, 
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INo time 'was lost in oomploting the requisite prepaa'ations. 
lesidosthe Italian veterans, levies -B'ere di'a'sn from all quarters 
if the oountrj^ especially from the cardinal’s own dioeosc. The 
ihapter of Toledo untered heartily into his views, furnishing 
iboral supplies, and offering to accompany the expedition in 
lerson. An ample train of ordnance -was procured, with pro- 
dsions and military stores for the maintenance of an array 
or months. Before the close of spring, in laOO, all -was iii 
■eadinoas ; and a fleet of ten galleys and eighty smaller vessels 
lode in the harbour of Cnrthagena, having on hoard a force 
imounting in all to forir thousand horse and ten thousand foot. 
3uoh ■were the resoni'ces, activity, and energy displayed by a 
nan whose life, until ■within a very few years, had been spent in 
doistered solitudes, and in the quiet praetiees of religion ; and 
iVho now, oppressed 'u'itli infirmities more than usual, had passed 
;he seventieth year of hi.s age. 

In accomplishing all this, the cardmal had e.xperienced 
greater obstacles than those ai-ising from bodily infirmity or 
ige. His plans had been constantly discouraged and thwarted 
)y the nobles, who derided the idea of a a monk fighting the 
jattles of Spain, while the Great Captain wns left to stay at 
lomo, and count his heads like a hermit.” The soldiers, 
jspeeially those of Italj’, as well as their commander Navarro, 
trained under the banners of Goiisalvo, showed little inclina- 
tion to serve under their spiritual leader. The king himseK was 
moled by these various manifestations of discontent. But 
the storm ■which prostrates the weaker spirit, serves only to 
MOt the stronger more firmly in its pui'poso ; and the genius 
jf Ximenes, ri.sing with the obstacles it had to encounter, Anally 
succeeded in triumphing over all, in reconciling the king, dis- 
ippointing the nobles, and restoring obedience and discipline to 
the ai'my.(l) 

On the 16th of May, 1500, the fleet weighed anchor, and on 
the following day reached the African port of Maznrquivir. No 
time was lost in disembarking ; for the fires on the liiUtops 
showed that the country was already in alarm. It was pro- 
posed to direct the main attack against a lofty height, or ridge 
if land; rising between Mazarquivir and Oran, so near the latter 
IS entirely to command it. At the same time, the fleet was to 
drop down before the Moorish city, and by opening a brisk 
sanuonade, divert the attention of the inhabitants from the 
principal point of assault. 

. As soon as the Spanish army had landed, and formed in 
order Of battle, Ximenes mounted his mule, and rode along the 
ranks. He wa.s dressed in his pontifleal robes, ■svlth a belted 
sword at his side. A Nrancisoan friar rode before him, bearing 

■ (l) Gomez, De Kobua Gestis, fol. 100— 102.— KoMes, Vida do Ximonez, ubi 
■iui>ra.— Quintanilla, ArclietyiJo, lilj. 3 , cap. ip.— Bernoldez, Reyes Catolieos, 
MS. cap. 

II» T 
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alol't the massive silver cross, the archiopiscoiJal stanihird of 
Toledo. Aroiiud him were other brethren, of tho order, voar- 
iiig- their monastic iroclcs, with soimitars hanging from their 
girdles. As the ghostly oavidondo ndyanced, tliey raised tho 
trinnndiant hymn of Vexilla regis, nntil at length the cardinal 
ascending a rising ground, imposed silence, and made ahrief but 
animated haraiignu to liia soldiers. He reminded them of tho 
wrongs they had snftbred h'om. the Moslems, the dovastation of 
tlioir coasts, and their bi'ethren dragged into inoreiles.s slayery. 
When ho had snlliciently .-umiaed their rosenttneat against tho 
enemies of their country and religion, liu stimulated their 
oirpidity hy dweliing on the golden spoil which awaited them in 
the opulent city of Oran ; and ho eonoliLdod Ms discourse by 
declaring that he had eomo toijorilhis own life in the good causu 
of the Cross, and to lead them on to battle, as liis prodcceasurs 
had often done beforo hira.(l) 

Tho venerable aspect and heart-stirrin;? oloquojico of tho 
priinato kindled a deep reverential enthusiasm in tho^ bosoiuii 
of his martial andienoo, which showed itself by the profoundest 
silouee. Tho olEcors, however, closed around him at the con- 
olusionofthc address, and besought him not to expose his sacred 
person to the hazard of the tight ; reminding him that Msiu’csenoe 
would probably do more harm than good, by drawing oil’ the 
attention of the men to his personal safety. This last considera- 
tion moved tho cardinal, who, though reluctantly, consented to 
relinquish the command to Navarro ; and, after uttering his 
parting benediction over tho prostr.ate ranks, ho withdrew to 
the neighboiuing fortress of Mazarquivir. 

The day was now far spent, and darlc clouds of the enemy 
wei'e soon gathering along tlic tops of the sierra which it was 
proposed iir.st to attack. Navarro seeing this post so .strongly 
oeoupiod, doulrted whether his men would ho able to carry it 
before nightfall, if indeed at all, without previous rest uiul. 
refreshment, after the exhausting labours of tho day. Ho 
returned, therefore, to Mazarqnivir, to take counsel of Xiine- 
ucs. The latter, whom ho found' at his devotions, besought 
him ‘‘not to falter at this hour, hut to go forward in Hod’s 
name, since both the blessed Saviour and tho false prtijdiet 
Maliomot conspired to deliver tho enemy into his hands.” The 
soldier’s scruples vanished before tho intrepid bearing of the 
prelate, and, returning to the army, he gave instant orders to 
advance. (2) 

Slowly and silently tho Spanish troops hegan their ascent up 
the .steep sides of tho sierra, imder the friendly cover of a thick 

( 1 ) Bernaldcz, Royes Catcllicos, MS. ubi supra.— Zuvlta. AimloK, toni. vl. 
lib. 8, cap. 30,— Gomez, Be Rebus Gestis, fol. 108.— Oviedo, Qulncuag’onas, IMS. 
dicU, de Ximenoz. 

(3) Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, fol. i(i3— 110 . — Quintauillii, Archetypo, lib. :i, 
cap. 19 .— Zuritii, Analea, lib. S, cap. no. 
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mist, wMoh, I'oUiiig heavily rlo-wn the skirts of the liffla, 
sliielded tliom for a time from tlie eye of the enemy. As .soon 
as they emerged from it, however, they were saluted with 
showers of halls, arrows, and other deadly missiles, followed by 
the de.sperate charge.s of the Moors, who, rushing down, en- 
deavoured to drive back the assailants. But. they made no 
impression on the long pikes and deep ranks of the latter, which 
remained tmshakon as a rock. Still the numbers of the enein}', 
fully equal to those of the Spaniai'ds, and the advontage.s of 
their position, enabled them to dispute the gi'ound with fearful 
obstinacy. At length Navarro got a small battery of heavy 
guns to operate on the flank of the Moors. The effect of this 
movement was soon visible. The e.vposed sides of the Moslem 
column, flnding no shelter from the deadly volleys, were shaken 
and thrown into disorder. The confusion extended to the lead- 
ing tdes, which now, pressed heavily bj the hou array of 
spearmen in the Christian van, began to give gi-onnd. Itotreat 
was soon quickened into a disorderly flight. The Spaniards 
pursued ; many of them, especially the raw levies, breaking 
their raiilcs, and following up the flying foe without the least 
regard to the commands or menaces of their officers j a ciroum- 
stance which, might have proved fatal, had the Moors had 
strength or discipline to rallj'. As it was, the scattered 
.numbers of the Claristians, magnifjing to the eye their real 
force, served only to increase the panic and accelerate the speed 
of the fugitives.^!) 

■While this was going on, the fleet had anchored before the 
cit}'-, and opened ,a very heavy cannonade, which was answered 
with equal spirit from sixty pieces of artillery which garnished 
the fortifications. The troops on hoard, however, made g;ood 
their landing, and soon joined themselves to their victorious 
cmmtrymon, descending from the sierra. They then pushed 
forward iu all haste towards Oran, proposing to eaiuy the place 
by escalade. They were poorly prorided wntli ladders, hut the 
desperate energy of the moment overleaped every ohstaolo ; and 
planting their long pikes against the wmll.?, or thrusting them 
into the crevices of the stones, they clambered up with inoi’e- 
dible dexterity, although they were utterly unable to repeat the 
feat the next day in cold blood. Tho lii'st who gained the 
suanmit was Sousa, captain of the cardinaTs guard, who, shout- 
ing forth “St. Jago .and Ximenes!” unfurled Ms colours,, 
emblazoned with the primate’s arms on one side and the Cross 
on the other, and planted them on the battlements. Six other 
banners were soon seen streaming from the ramparts ; and the 
soldiers, leaping into the town, got possession of the gates, and 
throw them open to their comrades. The whole army now 

, (1) Peter Martyi’, Opus Kpist. epist. 4 iS.— BemaltTcz, Keyes Cat« 3 Uco 5 , MS. 
cap. 218.— Goiuez, De Reims Gestis, foi. HO, HI.— Abarca, Reyes tie Aragon, 
tom. ii. rey tio, cap. 18. 
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nisliod in, swoeping Gvcrj'tliing' bofoi« it. Some few (if tlio 
Jiooi's ondoavoui'ucl to inako head, against the tide, but most 
tied into the houses and niosijaics for protection, llesistaiiee and 
iiigiit were alike unavailing. Ho mercy was shown ; no respect 
for ago or sex ; and the soldiery abandoned themselves to all 
the brutal lieonse and ferocity which seem to stain religious 
wars above every otlier. It was in vain Havnrro called them 
off. They retiumed like bloodhounds to tlio slaughter, and 
never slackened, till at last, wearied with butohery, and 
g'orged with the food and wine found in the houses, they 
sunk clown to sleep promiscuously in the streets and publi’c 
scpiarua.(l) 

The sun, which on the preceding morn had shod its rajos on 
Oran flourishing in all the pride of commercial opulence, and 
teaming with a free and industrious population, next rose on a 
captive city, with its ferocious conquerors stretched in slumber 
on the heaps of their slaughtered victims. (2) No .loss than four 
thousand Moors were said to have falleu iu the battle, and from 
five to eight thousand were made prisoners. Tho loss of the 
Christians was inoonsidcrahle. As soon as the Spanish oom- 
mander had taken the necessary measures for cleansing tho 
])lace from its foul and dismal impurities, he sent to tho car- 
dinal and invited him to take possession of it. The latter 
embarked on hoard his galley, and, as he coasted along the 
margin of tho city, and saw its gay pavilions and sparkling 
minarets reflectod in tho waters, his sold swelled with satis- 
faction at tho glorious acquisition he had made for Cliristian 
Spain. It seemed incredible, that a town so strongly manned 
and fortified should have been carried so easily. 

As Ximenes landed and entered tho gates, attended by his 
train of monkish brethren, he was hailed with thundering 
acclamations by the army ns the true victor of (.)ran, in whoso 
behalf Heaven had condescended to repeat tlio stupendous 
miracle of Joshua, by stopping- the sun iu his oarQor.(;i) lJut 


( 1 ) Gomez, Do Reims Ge-stis, ubi supm. — Rmiiililcz, Reyes C'aWlieos, MS. 
cap. 218 .— Robles, Vida de Xiniciiez, cap. 23.— Peter Martyr, Opus Epiat. 
ubi supra. — Qiiintauilla, Arohetypo, lib, 3, cap. ly.— Uarbajal, Auale.s, MS. auo 
1501).— Oviedo, Cluincuagenos, MS. — Sandoval, Hist, del Emp. Carlos V. tom. i. 


p. Kj. 

(Q) “ Sed tandem somnua ex labore et vino obortus cos oppressit efc cnientis 
liostium cadaveribua tontfi. Hccurltatc ct fiducifi. Indornuerunt ut pernuilti 
ill Orania urbisplatcia ad mnltam diemstci'tuerint.’* — Goraez, Be Rebus Gestis, 
fol. HI. 

(3) Tn accommodate the Cliristlaiia, tus the day waa far advaneed when the 
action began, the sun was permitted to stand still several hours : there ia some 
dlscrapaucy asto the precise number j most authorities, however, make it four. 
There is no miracle in the whole Roman Catholic budget better vouched than 
this. It is recorded by four eye- witnesses, men of learning and character. It 
it is attested, moreover, by a cloud of witnesses, who (lepo,se to liavc.rceeived 
it, some from tradition, others from direct communication with their ances- 
tors present in the action j and who all agree that it was matter afimbiic 
notoriety and belief at tdietlme. See the whole formidable array of evidence 
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the cardinal, humbly disclaimin" all merits of Ins own; was 
heal'd to repeat aloud the suhlime language of the Psalmist, 

jS'on noMs, Doniiiie, non noMs,” -while he gave Hs hencdio- 
tions to the soldiery. He was -then eonduoted to the alcazar, 
and the keys of the fortress were put into his hand. The spoil 
of the oa-ptiired city, amounting, as was said, to half a million 
of gold ducats, the fruit of long successive trade and piracy, 
■was placed at his disposal for distribution. But that which 
gave ino.st joy to his heart was the liberation of three hundred 
Christian captives, languishing in the dungeons of Oran. A few 
hours after the surrendoi', the mezuar of Tremecen arrived 
with a powerful reinforcement to its relief i but in.stantlj' 
retreated on learning the tidings. Fortunate, indeed, was it 
that the battle had not been deferred till the succeeding day. 
'This, which must be wholly ascribed to Ximcn.es, -was by most 
referred to direct inspiration. Cnite as probable an explanation 
may be found in the boldness and impetuous enthusiasm of the 
cardinal’s oharaoter.(l) 

The conquest of Oran opened nnhounded. scope to the ambi- 
tion of 'Ximeues, who saw in imagination the hanner of the 
Cross floating triumphant from the walls of every Moslem city 
on the Mediterranean. Ho experienced, however, serious im- 
pediments to his further progress. Xavarro, accustomed to an 
independent command, chafed in his present subordinate situa- 
tion, especially under a spiritual leader, whose military science 
he Justly hold, in contempt. He was a rude unlettered soldier, 
and bluntly spoke his mind to the primate. He told him, 
“ his commission under him terminated with the capture of 
Oran j that two generals were too many in one army ; that the 
cardinal should rest contented with the laurels ho had already 
won, and, instead of playing the king, go home to his Hook, and. 
leave fighting to those to whom the trade belonged.” (2) 

But what troubled the prelate more than this insolence of his 
general was a letter which fell into his hands, addressed by the 
Icing to Count Xayarro, in -which he requested him to be sure to 
find, some pretence for detaining the cardinal in Africa as long 
as his presence could he made any way sorvioeahle, Ximenes 
had good reason before to feel that the royal favour to him 
flowed from selfishness rather than from any personal regard. 
The king had always -wished the ai'ohhishoprio of 'Toledo for 

set forth by Quintanilla (Archetypo, pp. 23G et seq. and Apencl.p. 103). It 
vrets scarcely to have been expected that . so astounding’ a miracle should 
escape the notice of all Europe, where it must have been as apparent os at 
Oran. This universal silence may be thoug;Ut, indeed, the greater miracle of 
the two. 

(l) Bernaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 318. — Robles, Vida de Ximeuez, 
cap. 22 .— Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, fol. lia,— Laniiza, Historias, tom. i. lib. 1 , 
cap. 22 .— Oviedo, Quinctiageiias, MS.— Sandoval, Hist, del Emp. Carlos V. 
torn. i.p. 15. 

C 2 ) Flcchier, Histoirc de Ximenes, pp. 308, sop, — Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, 
torn. ii. rey 30, cap. 18. 
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also, ho doelinod ; choosing to pass into the ton-n hy the regular 
avemie, with no peouliar oii'onmstance attending hk entrance, 
save only a small train of camels, led by AlHcaa slaves, and 
laden with gold and silver plate from the mosques of Oran, and 
a precious collection of Arabian manuscripts for the librai’y of 
his infant univez’sity of Alcala. 

He showed similai’ modesty and simplicity in his deportment 
.and conversation. He mndo no allusion to tha stirring scenes 
in which he had been so gloriously engaged; and, if others 
made any, turned the discourse into some other channel, parti- 
cularly to the condition of his college, its discipline and literary 
progre.ss, which, witlz the gi'eat project for the publication of 
his famous Polyglot Bible, seemed now almost wholly to absorb 
his attention. (1)' 

His first care, how'ever, was to msit the families in liis dio- 
cese, and minister consolation and relief, which he did in the 
most benevolent manner, to those who were sufi'ering from the 
loss of friends, whether by death or absenec, in t)ie late cam- 
paign. Nor did ho in his academical retreat lose sight of the 
great object which had so deeply interested him, of e.vtending the 
'empire of the Cross over Africa. From time to time he remitted 
supplies for the maintciiauce of Oran ; and he lost no opportu- 
nity of stiinuliiting Ferdinand to prosecute his conquests. 

I'lio Catholic king-, however, felt too sensibly the importance 
of his now possessions to requico such admoiution ; and Count 
Pedro Navarro was furnished with ample resoru'ces of every 
kind, and, above all, with the veterans formed under the eye of 
Gonsalvo de Cordova. Thus placed on an independent field of 
conquest, the Spanish general was not slow in pushing his 
advantages. His first enterprise was against Bugia (.lanuary 13, 
li510), whose king, at the head of a powerful army, ho routed in 
two pitched battles, and got possession of his flourishing' capital 
(.Tanuary 31). Algiers, Tennis, Tremecen, and other cities on 
the Barbary coast, .submitted, one after another, to the Spani.sh 
arms. The inhabitants were received as vassals of the Catholic 
king, engaging to pay the taxes usuaUy imposed hy their 
Moslem princes, and to serve Isim in war, with the addition of 
the whimsical provision, bo often found in the old Granadine 
treaties, to attend him in ooites. They guaranteed, moreover, 
the liberation of all Christian captives in their dominions ; for 
which the Algerines, however, took caxe to indemnify them- 
selve.s, hy extorting the full ransom from their Jewish resi- 
dents. It was of little moment to the -wretohed Israelite w'hich 
party won the day, Christian or Mussulman ; he was sure to be 
stripped in either ea8o.(2) 

ri) Quintanilla, Arclietypo, lib. 3, cap, 20.— Giimez, Do RebiiE Gestis, fol. 
119 , 12U.— Ziirita, Anales, tom. vi, lib. 8, cap. SO. — Ilobles, Vicliide Ximenez, 
cap. 22 . 

1 , 2 } Zurita, Anales, tom. vi. lib. Q, cap. i, 2, -i, !3.~PcterMart>T, Oxius Episfc. 
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Ou the 2(ith of July, 1610, tlio anoiont oity of Tripoli, after a 
most bloody^ and desperate defence, suiTondered to the in'ins 
of the viotorioua general, whose naino hud now become terrible 
along- the whole northern borders of Africa. Jn the following- 
month, however (August 28), he mot with a serimi.s diseoniii- 
tura in the island of Gol-vos, where four thousand of his men. 
were slain or made prisoners. (1) This oheok in the brilliant 
career of Count Navarro put a final stop to tho progress of tho 
Castilian arms in Africa tmdor .Ferdinand. (2) 

cpist. lili)— ‘lH7.*~Qu!nt4inilla, Archetypo, lib. 9, cap. uo. — Mariana, Ilist. do 
Espana* lib. ao, cap. aa.— Qome*/., 13o lU*b«a Gestiw, lid. la-i— Bci'iiivblc/, 
Keyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 222 .— Ziirita plvcs at IciiR-th the capitulation 
Alglcr.‘«, lib. <), cap. Id. 

( 1 ) Chiinier, llecherclics .sur les Manroa, tom. ii. pp. ari.*), S.'ifi. It is but just 
to state, that this disaster was imputable to Don Garcia dc Toledo, wiio bad 
charge of tho cxpcilitiou, ami who expiated ids temerity with his life. He was 
eldest son of the old duke of Alva, and fattier of that nobleman who subse- 
quently acquired such gloomy celebrl^ by his conquests and cruelties in the 
Nethcrlaiuls. The tender poet GarcUasso do Ja Vega offers sweet incense to 
the house of Toledo in one of his pastorals, in which he mourns over tho 
disastrous day of Gelves ; — 

“ O patria lagvimosa, i como buclvcs 
los ojos a los Gelves sospiraiulo ! *' 

The death of tlio young nobleman is veiled under a beautiful simile, whicli 
challenges comparison witli the great nuister.s of Latin and Italian song, frdm 
whom tlio Castilian bard derived it * 

“ Puso cft\ cl duro suclo la hcrniosa 
cava, como la rosa nmtutiaa, 
cuando ya cl sol dccllna *1 metlio diaj 
que pierdc su alcgria, i marebitando 
va la color niudando j o en el cainpo 
cual queda el llrio bianco, qu’ el arado 
crudamente cortado al pas.sar dexaj 
del cual ami no s’ alexa prcssnrosu 
aquel color hennoso, o bc desUerra j 
mas ya la madre tierr.'i dcsculdada, 
no 1* administra naila do su aliento 
qu’ cm el sustcntamlento i vigor suyo j 
tal e.stj\ cl rostro tuyo cu el ai’cna, 
fresco, rosa, n 9 ucenn. blanca i pum.” 

Garcilasso tic la Vega, Obras, cd. dc Herrera, pp. r>07» 508. 

( 2 ) The reader may feel some curiosity respecting the fate of Count Pedro 
Havarro. He .soon after this went to Italy, where ho held a high command, 
and maintained liis reputation in tho wars of that country until he was taken 
by the lb)cnch in tho great ImtUc of llavcnna. Through the carclossncas or 
coldness of Ferdinand, he was permitted to languish in captivity, till lie toolc 
his revenge by enlisting in tlie sendee of the French monarch. Before doing 
thi.s, however, he resigned his Neapolitan estates, and formally renounced 
his allegiance to tlie Catholic king, of whom, being a Navavrese- by birth, he 
•was not a native subject. He unfortunately fell into the hands of his own 
countiymen, In one of the subsequent aciaoiis in Italy 5 and was imprisoned at 
Naples, in Castel Nuovo, which he Iiad himself formerly gainetl from the French. 
Here he soon alter diedj if we are to believe BrantOmc, being privately dis.. 
patched by command of Charles V. j or, as other writers; intimate, by his'own 
hand. His remains, first deposited hi an obscure corner of the church of Santa 
Marla, were afterwai'ds removed to tho cliapel of the great Gonaalvo, and u 
superb mausoleum was erected over tlieni by the prince of Sessa, gramlson of 
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Tlie I'osults already obtaiacd, hoirevcr, were of great inipqrt- 
aneo, irlietliei’ ire consider the value of the acquisitions, Leingr 
some of tlie moat opulent marts on the Barbary coast, or the 
sooimty gained for oomincree, by sweeping the Moditerranean 
of tho pestilent hordes of marauders whioh had so lon^ infested 
it. Most of the new conquests escaped from the Spanish crown 
in later tiiaoa, through tho imbeeility or indolence of Fertli- 
haud’s suecossons. The conquests of Ximone.s, however, were 
placed in so strong a posture of defence, as to resist every 
attempt for their recovery hy the enemy, and to remain perma- 
nently incorporated with the Spanish e’mpire.(l) 

This illustrious prelate, in the mean while, was hnsily occu- 
pied, in his retirement at Aloalh de Henares, with watching 
over the interests and rapid development of his infant univer- 
sity. This institution was too important in itself, and exer- 
cised too large an infl.ueuco_ over the intellectual progress of the 
country, to pass iiimoticed in a history of tho present reign. 

As far baok as 1.197, Ximenes had eoneeived the idea of esta- 
blishing a university in the ancient towm of Alcala, where the 
salubrity of the air, and the sober, tranquil complexion of the 
scenery, on the beautiful borders of the Benares, seemed well 
suited to aoadomio study and meditation.^ He_ even went so 
far as to obtain plans at this time for his buildings from a 
celehratod arohitoot. Other engagements, however, postponed 
the commenooment of tho work -nil 1500, when the cardinal 
himself laid the corner-stone of the principal college, with a 
solemn ceremonial, (2) and invocation of the ble.ssing of Heaven 

the hero.— Gomez, De P.ebus Gestts, fol. 131.— Alcson, Aiinales fle Navarra, 
tom. V. ijp. 320, 289, .ICG.— UrantOme, des Uoinmcs Illustrcs, disc. 9.— 

Glovio, Vitm lUust. Vu'onmi, pp. 19u— IBS. 

(1) Ximenes continued to watch over tho city which he Imd so valiantly won, 
long after lii.s death. He never failed to he present in seasons of extraordinary 
peril. At least, the gaunt, gigantic ftgurc of a monk, dressed in the Mhos of 
his order, and wearing a canlinal's hat, was seen, sometiuie.s stalking along 
the battlements at midnight, and, at otliera, mmmted on a white charger, and 
hramltsliing a naked sword in the thick of the fight. His last appearance was 
in 1 Of 3, when Oran was closely bcleagnered by tiic Algerines. A sentinel on 
duty saw a figure movuig along the parapet, one clear niooniight night, 
dressed in a Franciscan frock, with a general’s baton in his hand. As soon as 
it was liailcd by the toiTifled soldier, it called to him to “ tdl the gaiTison to 
be of good heart, for tho enemy shonid notprevail against them.” Having 
uttered these woriI.s, tho opirarition vanished without ceremony. It repeated 
its visit in the same maimer on the following night : and, a few days after, its. 
assurance was verified by the total diseomiiture of the Algerines in a bloody 
battle under the walls. See tho evidence of these various apparitions, as col- 
looted, for the edification of tlm court of Rome, by that prince of niiraclo- 
roongers, aiiintanilla {Archetypo, pp. siy, 335 . 338, 310 ). Bishop Elochier 
appears to have no misgivings as to the truth of these old wives’ talcs — 
(Histoirc de Ximenes, liv. 0.) Oran, after resisting repeated assaults by the- 
Moor.s, was at length so imicli damaged by an earthquake, in l"t|0, that it was 
abanrtoiiea, and its Spanish garrison and population wore transl'erred to the 
neighhouving city of Mazavquivir. 

(3) 'file custom, familiar at the present day, of depositing coins and other 
tokens, with inscriptions, hearing the names of the architect and founder. 
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on Uis designs. From tliat lioiir, amidst all the engrossing 
cares of cluireli and state, ho novel' lost sight of this great 
object. When at Alcala, he might be frenuoiitly seen on the 
ground, with the rule in. Ms hand, tahing the admcasuveiiieiits 
of the huildiiig's, and stimulating the industry of the mirkmcn 
hy seasonable rewards. (1) 

The plans wore too oxtensive, howevor, to admit of being,, 
speedily accomplished. Besides the principal college of San 
dldcfonao, named in honoiu' of the patron saint of Toledo, there 
were nine othens, together with an ho.spital for the rcccjption of 
invalids at the university. These odiiieus wore huilt in the 
most substantial manner; and such parts as admitted of it, as 
the libraries, refectories, and cluipohs, were finished with 
eleganoo and oven .splendour. The city of Aloald underwent 
many, important and expensive alterations, in order to render 
it more, worthy of being the seat of a groat and llonrishing 
university. The stagnant water ivas carried oil' by drains, the 
streets were paved, old buildings removed, and now and spacious 
avenues, thrown open. (2) 

At the expiration of eight years, the cardinal had the satis- 
faction of seeing the whole of his vast design completed, and 
every apartment of the spacious pile oarefiuly furnished with 
all that was requisite for tlio comfort and accommodation of the 
student. It was indeed a noble enterprise, more partioularly 
when viewed as the work of a private individual. As suoli it 
raised the deepest admiration in Francis the First, when ho 
visited the spot a few yeai-s after the oardinaTs death. “ Your 
Ximenes," said ho, “has executed more thn.n I shoidd have dared 
to conceive ; ho has done with Ms single hand what in Franco, 
it has coiit a, lino of kings to accomplish.” (3) 

The erection of the buildings, liowover, did not tormiiiate 
the labours of the primate, who now assumed the ta.sk of digest- 
ing a scheme of insrouetiou and disoipline for his infant semi- 
nary. In doing this, he sought light wliorover it was to lio 
found ; and borrowed many usei'ul hints from the veiiera.l.)lo 
rmiversity of Paris. His system was of the most enligliteuod 
kind, being directed to call all the powers of the student into 
action, and not to leavo him a mere passive recipient in the 
hands of his teaeliers. Bosidos daily recitations and lectures, 

and date of the huilrtins, muler the coriiei'-fitnne, waa oliserved nu this occasion, 
wlioro it is noticed as of ancieut usage, »ioi'o»)iwo.—Qoiuuit, Do Uohu.s Gcstls, 
fol. 29. 

( 1 ) Fl&Uiar, Ilistoive do Ximenes, y. 507- 

(2) Oviedo, Ouincuagenas, MS, — lloblcs, Vida do Xiinciicz, cap. J £1. — Quin- 
tanilla, Archetypo, p. 178.— Colmenor, Ddlices do I’Espagnc, tom. ii. pp. 
AO.S— 310.— Navagicro, Vinggio, fol. 7 , wlio notices, particulavly tlio librai'y, 

“ plena di molti llbi'i etDatini et Grccict Heljraiei.” The good Ticople accused 
the cardinal of too great a passion for liuilding, and pnnningly s.aid, “ 'I'ho 
churcli of Toledo bad never bad a bishop of gi'cater edijlcatiun, in every sense, 
than Xtmeues.”— I’icchior, Histou-e de Ximenes, p. 007 . 

(3J Gome;!, De llcbns Gestis, fol. 79. 
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110 was re(iiiired to talce part in public examinations and dis- 
cussions, so condtioted as to prove effectiiaUy Ms talent and 
acquisitions. In these gladiatorial displays Ximenes took the 
deepest intore.st, and often encouraged the generous emulation 
of the .sohoki' by attending- in pei-son. 

Two provision.s may bo noticed as charaoteristio of tho man. 

» 'Ino, that tlio_ salary of a professor should be regulated by the 
number of his disciples : another, that every professor should 
bo re-eligible at the expiration of every four year.?. It was im- 
po.ssible that any servant of Ximenes .should sleep on bis post, (l) 

Liberal tbimdations were made for indigent students, espe- 
cially in divinity. Indeed, theological studies, or rather such 
a general course of study as should properly enter into the 
education of a Christian minister, v/as the avowed object of the 
institution ; for the Spanish clergy, up to this period, as before 
noticed, were too often deficient in the most common elements of 
loarninj;. But, in this preparatory discipline, the comprehen- 
sivo mind of Ximenes emhraced nearly the whole circle of 
soienoes taught in other universities. Out of the forty-two 
chairs, indeed, twelve only ■were dedicated to divinity and the 
canon, law, while fourteen were appropriated to grammar, rheto- 
ric, and the aneient classics: studies which, probably, found 
especial favour with tho cardinal, as furnishing tho only keys to 
a correct oritioisin and interpretation of the .Scriptures. (2) 

Having completed his arrangements, the cardinal sought the 
most competent agents for cai'i’ying his plans into execution : 
and this mdiffurently from abroad and at homo. His mind 
wa.s too lofty for narrow local prejudices ; and tho tree of 
know’ledge, he knew, horo fruit in every chine. (3) He took 
especial care that the onioluaient should be siiflieient to tempt 
talent from obscurity, and from quarters, hov'ever remote, 
vdiere it was to be found, lu this be was perfectly sncoessful, 
and we find the imiversity catalogue at this time inscribed with 
tho names of the most distinguished scholars in their various 
departments, many of whom we are enabled to appreciate by 

(I) Goraci:, He Helms Gestis, fol, ss—81. 

(•2) NavaKiero says, it wsjh prescribed the lectures sltoiild be in 
Viagsio, fo). 7.— Robles, Vida de Ximenez, cap. ifi. Of these professorships^ 
six -woro appropriateci to theology? six to canon law? four to mecliemc; one 
to anatinny ; one to surgery ; eight to the arts, as they were called, embracing 
logic, physics, jlncl metaphysics j one to ethics? one to mathematics} four to 
the ancient languages; four to rhetoric, ami rix to grammar. One is strach 
with the disproportion of the matUematicai studies to the rest. Though an 
important part of general education, and conseqnejjtly of the course embraced 

111 most universities, it had too little reference to a religious one to find much 
favoin- with the cai’dinal. 

(3) Lainpillas, in his usual patriotic Tchi, stoutly maintains that the chairs 
of the university were all supplied by nafivo Spanisaris ; “Trovd in Kpagna,’* 
ho says of the cardinal, “tutta quella sgelta copia di grand! uoraiui, quali 
ricliiedeva la grande inipresa,” &c.— Lettcratnra Spaguuola, tom. i. part 2, 
p. Ido. Alvaro Gomez, who flourished two centuries earlier, and personally 
K'utnv the professors, is the better authority.— De Rebus Gestis, foU 8b— 82. 
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tlio enduring momorials of erudition wliioli they Imvo bequeathed 
to iis.(l) 

111 Jiily, 1508, tlio cardinal reesiyecl the woloomo intelligonoo 
that Hs aeadomy was opened for the admission of pupils ; and 
in the following month the first looture, being on Aristotle’s 
Ethics, was publicly doliverod. Students soon lloclted to tlio 
now university, attracted by the reputation of its professor-"^' 
its ample apparatus, its thorough system of iustruo’tion, and, 
* above all, its splendid patronage, aiid the high oharaotor of its 
founder. ■V\’'g have no information of their niimher in Xiinenos’ 
lifetime ; hut it must have been very considorahlo, since no 
less than seven thousand came out to receive Eraueis the First, 
on his visit to the university, within twenty years after it was 
opened. (2) 

Five years after this period, in 1.513, King Ferdinand, in an 
oxqiirsion made for the benefit of his deolining health, paid a 
visit to Aloaia. Ever since his return from 'Oran, the cardinal,^ 
disgusted with public life, had remained, with a few brief 
{exceptions, in his own • diocese, devoted solely to his por.sonal 
and professional duties. It was with proud satisfaction that 
he now received his sovereign, and oxliibited to him the nohlo 
testimony of the great objects to which his retirement had been, 
consecrated. The king, whose naturally inquisitive mind no 
illness could damp, visited every part of the establishment, and 
attended the examinations, and ustoned to the piihlio disputa- 
tions of the soholai's with interest. 'With little learning of his 
own, he had been made too often sensible of his deiioienoios not 
to appreciate it in others. His acute perooptioa readily dis- 
cerned the immense benefit to his kingdom, and the glbry con- 
ferred on his reign, by the labours of his anoiont minister ; and 
he did ample justice to them in the unqualified terms of his 
commendation. 

It was on this occasion that tlio rootor of San Ildefonso, the 
head of tho university, came out to receive the king, prooodod 
by his usual train of attendants, with their mn.oes, or waiids of 
office. The royal guard, at this exhibition, called out to them 
to lay aside tlioso insignia, us unbecoming any siibj cot iu tho 
presence of his sovereign.. “ Not so,” said Fordmand, who had 
tho good sense to pereeive that majesty could not bo degraded 
by its homage to letters; “not so; this is tho .seat of tho 
Muses, and those who are initiated in their mysteries have, the 
best right to reign here.” (S) 

la the midst of liis pressing duties, Ximenas found time foi- 
tho execution of another work, whioh would alone have heon 

(1) L. Marlneo, Cosns Memorablcs, fol. 13. Alvnvo Gomoz knew aovoral of 
these samns, whose scholarship (ami lie was a competent judge) he notices' 
with liberal panegyric..-I)G Reims Gestis, fol. 80 et scii- 

(2) Quintanilla, Archetypo, lib. 3, cap. 17. 

(3) Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, fol. SB. Tho reader will readily call to raludi 
the familiar anecdote of King Charles and Ilr. Busby. 
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sufficient to render liis name immortal in the republic of letters. 
This was Ms famous Bible, or Comphitensian Polyglot, asusually 
tonnad, from the place where it was prmted.(l) It ivaa on the 
pilau, first conceived hy Origen, of e-vhibiting in one tow the 
Scriptures iu their various aneicnt languages. It was a work 
of surpassing diffioulty, deman’ding an extensive and critietil 
"^uaintauoe with the most ancient, and consequently the 
rarest manuscripts. The character and station of the cardinal 
aflbrded him, it is true, nneomtnon facilities. The precious 
coUeotion of the Vatican was liberally thimvn open to him, 
especially tinder Leo tho Tenth, whose mimiftcent spirit de- 
lighted in the undei'taldng.(2) He obtained copies, in like 
manner, of whatever was of value in the other libraries of Italy, 
and; indeed, of Europe generally ; and Spain supplied him. with 
editions of the Old Testament of great antiquity, which had 
been trepiu'od up by the banished Israelites.(3) Some idea 
may be formed of the lavish expenditme in this way, from the 
fact that four thousand gold crowns were paid for seven foreign 
manuscripts, which, however, came, too late to bo of use in the 
compilation. (4) 

The oondiiot of the work was intrusted to nine scholars, well 
skUlod in the ancient tongues, as most of them liad evinced by 
works of critical acuteness and erudition. After tho labours of 
the day, these learned sages were accustomed to meet, in order 
to settle the doubts and difficulties which had arisen in the 
course of their researehos, and, in short, to compare the re.5ults 
of theii' observations. Ximenes, who, however L’mited hi.s 
attainments in general litorature,(S) was an excellent biblical 
critic, frequently presided, and took a prominent part in these 
deliberations. “ Lose no time, my friends,” he would say, “ in 

(1) “ Alcaht (le Honarcs,” says Martyr, in one of liis early letters, “qiitE 
rlicitur esse Complutum. Sit, vel nc, nilmihi curie.” — tOpws EpLst. episfc. y54.J 
!l’hese irreverent iloubts were uttered before it had gained its literary celebrity. 
.L.Mnrinco derives the name Cor/ipluium from the abundmat fniitfulnesis of the 
soil, — '* cumplumicuto que ticiic tie cada cosa.”— Cosns Memorables, fol. 13. 

(2) Ximenes acknowledges his obligations to liis Ploliness, in particular for 
tho Greek MSS.: “Atque ex ipsis [exemplaribus] qimlem Gra 2 ca Sanctitati 
tuie debemua ; qui ex ista Apostolicil bibliotheca antiquissiinos tam Veteiis 
quani Kovi codices perquam humane ad nos misisti.** — Biblia Polyglotta 
(Compluti, iBl-i-17), Prdlogo. 

(3) “ Maximam,” says the cardinal in liis preface, “ laboris nostri partem, 
in QO prreciime fuisse versatam; ut et virorara in liugimruiu cognitione 
eminentiasiinorum operd utercniur, et castigatlssima nmni ex parte vetus- 
tissimaque e.xemplaria pro arclietypis haburemus : quorum quidem, tam 
Hebrocorum quani Grmcorum ac l.,atinorum, multlplicem copiam, vurlis cx 
:iocis, non sine summo laborc conquisivimus,”— Biblia Polyglotta, Compluti, 
Pxoldgo. 

(-0 Gomez, De Ilcbus Gestis, fol. 39.— Quintanilla, Archetypo, lib. 3, 
citp. 10. 

(5) Martyr speaks of Ximenes, in one of his eptetles, as " doctrina singiuan 
oppletum.” — (Opus Episfc. epist. 108.) He speaks with more distrust iii 
.aiiotlier: "Aiunt esse virum, si Jiott Uteris, morum tameii saiictltate egre- 
glum.’*— (Epist. iSO. j This ws written some years later, when he had better 
knowledge of him. 
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tho prosooutiou. of our glnrioua work ; lest, in tiio casualties of 
life, yon alioiilcl luso your jiatron, or I liavo to lament the loss 
of those whuao survicea are of more price in ray oyea than wealth 
and worldly }ionoiii's.”(l) 

Tho difficulties of the undertaking wore sonsihly inoroiised hy 
thuso of the printing, 'i’lio art was then in its infancy, and 
thoro wore no types in Spain, if indeed in any piu't of Euroiiti- 
in tho oriental character. Xiincncs, however, careful to have 
the wholo axooiited under his own uyo, imported artists from 
G ermany, and had typos east in tho various languages rcrpiirad, 
in his foundries at Alcalii. (2) 

Tho ■work, when eompletod, oeonpiod si.x volumes folio ;(3) 
the first lour devoted to the Old ToBtameiit, the fifth to tho 
Ifew ; the last containing a Hebrew and Chnldaie vocabulary, 
with other elementary treatises of singular labour and learning. 
It was not brought to an end till 1,517, fifteen years after its 
commenoement, and a few month.*! only before tho death of its 
illustrious projector. Alvaro GomeK relates, that ho luid often 
heard John Ilroooario, the son. of tho printer, (4) say, that when, 
the last sheet was struck off, he, thou a child, was dressed in 
his host attire, and sent with a copy to tho oardinal.’ Tho 
latter, as he took it, raised his eyes to heaven, and devoutly 
offbrod up his thanks for being spai'od to tho completion of this 
good woik. Then, turning to hia friends who were present, ho 
said, that, “ of all tho acts which distinguished his administra- 
tion, there was none, however arduous, better entitled to thoir 
congratulation than this.”{5) 

This is not tho place, if I wero competent, to disouss the 
merits of this great work, tho reputation of which is familiar to 

(I) Qaiiitaiiilte, m'clielypo, lili. ,1, oap. I». — Uomex, ])c llabii,'! Cli'stis, fol. ,18. 
The acholarii employed in tho compilation went tlm vcncvalilc Leteijn, the 
learned Nunoz, or Pinciimo, of whom tho reader hits had some accmuit, l.opoK 
tie Zitmirn, a c,mtrf>vcr5iali.sfc of ISraHinu.*;, ISarthoJomoo tic Castro, the ftimon.s 
Greek lleinctrius CretcoBls, and Juan do Vorgara :~tdl tliorongh linguists, 
especially in the Greek and .'Latin. To those worn .joinetl Panlo Cornnol, 
.Mfon.so a plo^iiclan, ami Ali'niiso Zainorn, convortoii Jews, ami I'tnniliar with 
the Oriental languages. Zamora has the merit of the iiiiilolot^ioal ctnniiiitt- 
tiona rehitive to the Ifebrcw and Cluildaic, in the last volume. “lidein uuet. 
ut supra; et Suina de la Vida do Cisnertta, MS. 

(a) Quintanilla, Atchetypn, lih. », cap. . 10 . 

C:i) The work was originally put at the extremely low price of six ducats 
and a half a copy. — (Uibiia Polyiflotta, Compluti, Praitix.) As only 6oo copies, 
however, were struck off, it has become exceedingly rare and valuable. 
According to Brunet, it has been sold a.s high as dal. 

C‘i) " Industria et solertid honorabilis viri -\maldi Gnillelml do Broeario, 
artis improssoris Magistri. Anno Domini ]5iy, Juiii tlie dechno.” — Bililia 
Polyglotta, Compluti. Po.stcript to .Itli and last part of Veins Test, 

(5) Gomez, Du Kebus Gestis, fol. 38. Tho part devoted to the Old Testn- 
meiit contains the Hebrew origbial with the Latin Vulgate, the SoptuaR'int 
version, and the C'haldaic paraphrase, with Latin tran.slati(ius hy the Spanish 
scholars. The new Testament was printed in the original Greek, with the 
Vulgate of Jerome. Aftertho completion of this work, the cardinal projected 
an edition of Aristotle on the same scale, which was unfortmintcly defeated by 
Ins death.— Gomez, Do Eebus Qpstis, fol. 39 . 
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every solioliir. Critics, indeed, have disputed tlie antiquitv ef 
the mamiseiipts used in the oouipilation, as T?ell as the ooiTeot- 
iiess' and value of the emondation3.(l) Uuibrtunatoly, the de- 
struction of the original manuscripts, in a maimer ■nddoh forms 
ono of the most whimsical anecdotes in literary history, makes 
it impoasihle to settle the question satisfaetorily.(tl) tmdouht- 
many hlomishes maybe chaa-ged on it, necessarily incident 
"to an age when tho soionoe of criticism W’as imperfeefly under- 
stood, (,'i) aud tho stock of materials much more limited, or, at 
least, more diffionlt of access, than at the present day. (4) Alter 
every deduction, however, the Cardinal’s Bible li.as the merit of 
being: tho iiriit successful attempt at a polyglot version of the 
Scriptures, and oonsetiuently of .facilitating, even liy it.s errors, 
the execution of more perfect and later works of the ]dud.(5) 

(1) The principal controver.sy on this subject was can-iefl on in Germany be- 
tween Wetsteiu and Guezcj tlio former the latter rlDfendin^ tho 

Complutensian Bible. The cautions aJi<l caiuUd ^iichaclis, whose preporises- 
Hicnis appeuY to uaYC been on the side of Goeze, decides uitiniatoly, alter his 
own exundnatiou, in I'avoui' of WTetsti-m, as regards the value cif the MSS. 
employed j n*it, however, ns relates tn the gi*ave charge of wilfully fiecomino- 
datuig tire Gruel: text t(^ the Vulgate. See the grounds and merits frf the 
controversy, apiul Michaclia, Introduction to the New Testament, translated 
by Marsh, vol, il, part 1, chap. 12, sec. 1 j party, noics. 

(2) Professer MoUleiiUauer, of Germany, visited Alcald hi 1784, for the 
interesting purpose of examining the MSS. used in the Complutensian Poly- 
glot. He there learned that they had all been disposed of, as so much waste 
paper (incinbvana,^ inutilvs), by the librarian of that time, to a rocket-maker of 
the town, who booh worked them up in the regular way of his vocation ! He 
assigns no reason for doubting the truth of the story. The name of tne libra- 
rian, nufortmiately, is not recorded. It would hsive been jis imperishable as 
that of Omar. — IVIartih’.s Micliaelis, vol. ii- part 1, chap. 22, sec. 1, note. 

(d) The celebrated text of “ the three witnesses,’* formerly cited in the Trini- 
tarian cantroTOray, and which Porson so completely ovcrtunied, rests in part 
(in whnt Gibbrm' calls “ the honest bigotry of the Complutensian oditor.s.** 
One of the three Greek manuscripts in which that text is found, is a forgery 
from thelhdyglotof Alcuhlj according to Air. Norton, in his recent work, “The 
Evidences of the GeimincnoKs of tlic Gospels” (Boston, 183?, vol. i. Additional 
Notes, p. xxsbc) 3 — a work which few can. be fully competent to criticise, but 
which no person can peruse without coufesshig the acuteness and strength of 
its reasoning, the nice discrimination of its criticism, aird the precisioji and 
jjuiity of its diction, 'Whatever difference of opinion may lie formed as to some 
of its conelU'sions, no one will deny that the ori^iiality and importance of its 
views make it a substaiitial Jiccession to theological science and that, within 
the range permitted by the subject, it presents, on the whole, one of the noblest 
specimens of sclujlai'ship and elegance of composition to be found in our 
youthful literature. 

(■1) Accedit,” say the editors of the Polyglot, adverting to the blunders of 
early tr.aiscrib!!’;?, “ubicunqne Latinornmcodicumvarietascst, aut deprovatos 
lectiouis suspitio (id quod librariorum imperitia siravd et negiigentia. frequeii- 
tissimuacciderevidomus), ad priniara Scripturra origiueni recurreadiim est.’* 
— Biblia Polyglotta, Compluti, Pr<51ogo. 

{C)) Tiinbosclii adduces a Psalter, pubhshed in four of tho ancient tongues, 
at Genoa, iii 151(>, as the first essay of a polyglot version.— (Lotteratiwa 
Itallana, tom. viii. p. Ipl.) lampillas does notfaii to add this enormity to the 
black catalogue which he has mustered against the librarian of Modena. — 
(Letteratura Si>agnuola, tom. ii. part 2, p- ffflO.) The first tlirec volumes of the 
Complutensian Bible were printed before 1516, although the whole work did not 
pas.s the press till the following year. 
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STor onn -wo look at' it in eonncotion with tlio ago, and tlio 
auspices iiudor which it was lUicimiplishocl, without roffarduijj 
it as a noble momtmont of piety, loarninR', and numiticonee, 
which entitles its author to the gratitude of the w'hulc Cliristian 
world. 

yiieh were the gigantic projects which anniscd the leisure 
hours of this great ijrelate. Though gigantic, they were neitlier- 
heyond his strength to execute, nor beyond tlio d’ouinnds of his 
a gc and country. TJicy were not like those W’ork.s w'hioh, liircorl 
into being by whim or transitory impuLse, perish with the 
hreuth that made them; hnt, taking deep I'out, W’ui'c cliorished 
and invigorated by the national .sentiment, so a.s to hear rich 
fruit for posterity. Tin's was pnrticulaiiy the ease with the 
institution at Aloala. It .soon heeamo the' subject of royal and 
private benefaction. Its founder hequeathod it, at his death, a 
clear rovouno of fourteen thousand ducats. By the middle of 
the seventeenth century, this had inoreased to i'ortj^-two thou- 
sand, and the ooUegos had multiplied from ton to tlurty-flvo.(l) 

The rising reputation of tho new academy, which attracted 
students from every quarter of tho Peninsula to its halls, 
threatened to eclipse tho glories of tho ancient seminary at 
Salamanca, and occasioned hitter jealousies between them. 
The held of letters, however, was wide enough for both, espe- 
cially as tho one ivas more immediately devoted to theological 
preparation, to tho entire exclusion of civil jurisprudence, wnioh 
formed a prominout hranoh of instruction at the other. In this 
sta.to of ttung's, their rivah’y, for from being productive of mis- 
ohiol', might be regarded as salutary, by quiokoniug literary 
ardour, too prone to languish without the spur of competition. 
Side by side the sister univcr.silios went forward, dividing tho 
public patronage and estimation. As long as tho good ora of 
letters lasted in Spain, the academy of Xiraenos, under the 
inilueneo of its adrairahlo discipline, maintained a rejmtation 
inferior to none other in the Peninsula, (2) 'and eontumod to 
send Ibrtli its sons to occupy tho most exalted posts in ohuroii 
and state, and shed the light of genius and seioneu over their 
ow'Ji and future ages. (3) 

(1) Quintanilla, Arclietypo, lib. 3, cap. 1?. — Ovlcclo, Qiiiiicuageiias, MS. tlial. 
rte Ximeni. FoKiljiand ana Isabella coiiceilcil liberal grants and imminiltica 
■to Alcabi on more tluin one occaaion. — Gomes, De Helms Gestla, fol. -13, •1,'i. 

(2) Erasmus, in a letter to his frioiui Vergara, in 1537, perpotratea ,a Groelc 
pun on the classio name ol Alcala, intliimting tho lii(i lio.st opinion of the state 
of science flierc. “Gratulor'Ubi, oniatissimc adolcscena, Kiatulor veatraj 
Hispanioi ad pristniam cruilitionis laudem vcluti postliminin reflorescciiti. 
Gratulor Compluto, (luod duornm prajsuluin Franeisel ■ ct Alfonal felloilnis 
■auspiclis sic cilloresoit omni genere Btndiorum, nt jure optlmo Tra/ijrXovTov 
appellaro possimus.”— Epistolie, p. 771. 

ia) Quintanilla is for passing the sum total of the good works of these wov- 
■thlea of Alcala to the credit of its founder. They might serve ns a inake- 
•weight, to turn the scale in favour of his hcatillcatiou. — Archetypo, lib. 3, 
cep, 17. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

Tl'-iJlS ANB JoriXICS OF ITAir. 

1508—1513. 

Leasuc of Cainbray— Alarm of Ferdinand— Holy League— Battle of Ravenua 
—Death of Gaston de Fols— Retreat of the French— X’he Spaniards Tic- 
torious. 

The domostio history of Spain, after Ferdinand’s resumption 
of the regency, contains few reniarkahle_ events. Its foreign 
relations were more important. Those ■with. Africa have been 
already noticed, and tve must now tmn to Italy and Navarre. 

The possession of Naples neccssoiily brought Ferdinand 
within the sphere of Italian politics. He showed little disposi- 
■tion, however, to avail himself of it for the further extension 
of his oontinests. Gonsalvo, indeed, during his administration, 
meditated various soheiucs for the overthrow of t!i6_ French. 
Ijower in Italy, hut with a view rather to the preservation than 
enlargement of liis present acquisitions. After the treaty •with 
Louis the Twelfth, even these designs were ahandoned ; and 
■the Catholic monarch seemed wholly occupied with the internal 
affairs of his kingdom, and the estahlishmeut of his rising 
empire in Airioa.(l) , 

The craving appetite of Louis the Twelfth, on the other hand, 
sharpened by the loss of Naples, sought to indemnify itself hy 
more ample acquisitions in the north. As fiu- back as 1504, he 
liad arraTig;ed a plan with the oniperor for the partition of the 
continental possessions of Venice, inti’oducing* it into one of those 
abortive treaties at Clois for the maniage of his daughter.{2) 
The scheniQ is said to have heen conuuuuicated to Veimnandm 
tlie royal interview at Savona. No immediate action followed : 
and it seems probable that the latter monarch, with his ■usiml 
circumspection, reserved his decision until he should be more 
clearly satisfied of the advantages to hiiiiself.(3)^ , , , i 
At length the projected partition was detinitely setnecl by 
the celelirateci treaty of Cambrav, December lOtli, 1508, be- 
tween Louis the Twelfth and the emperor Maximihau ; in 

( 1 ) Guicciardini, Istoria, tom, iil. lib. 5, p. 257» cd. Milano, 1803. Zuiitn, 
Anales, tom. vi.iib. 6, cap. 7, 9i et niibi. 

(2> Dumont, Coriis Diplomatuiue, tom. iv, part 1, Iso. 30.— Flassan, Diplo- 
luatie FruncaiBC, tom. i. pp. 282, 283, 

(3) Guicciai;dini, latoria, tom. iv. p. 73. 
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■wMoli tlio pope, King li'crciinand, and all prinooa wlio had 
any claims for spoliations hy the Venetians, were invited to 
take pai't. Tlio share of tho spoil^ nsaigned to tlie_ Gutholio 
monarch was tho iivo Neapolitan cities, Tranij lirindisi, tinlli- 
poli, Pnligiumo, and Otranto, pledged to Venioo for consider- 
able siiraa advanced by her duriiij;' the late war.(l) The 
Spatdsli court, and not long after, Julins tho iSecond, ratiliud tho 
treaty, althoirgh it w’as in direct contrayontion of the avowSTl!" 
purpoHo of tho pontiff, to ohaso tho larlumans from Italy. It was 
Ids bold poliey, howover, to make nso of them first for the 
aggraudisemont of tho clmi'ch ; and then to triist to ld.s ang- 
mentod strength and more favonrahlo opportunities for oradi- 
oating them altogether. 

Never was there a project moro dostituto of principle or 
soirnd policy. There was not ono of tho _oontraoting parties 
■ who was not at that very tiiuo in close alliance with tho state 
tho dismemherment of wMoh ho was plotting. As a matter of 
policy, it went to break down the principal barrier on which 
each of those powers oould rely for keeping in check the over- 
weening ambition of its uoighbours, and maintaining tho 
balance of Italy. (2) The alarm of Venioo was quieted for a 
time by assuronee from the cotu’ts of Krance and Spain, that 
the league was solely directed against the Turks, nooompanied 
by the most hypooritical professions of good-will, and amioablo 
offers to the ropublio.(3) 

The preamble of the treaty declares, that it being the inten- 
tion of the allies to support tho pope in a orusade against the 
iniidel, they first proposed to recover from Venioo tho territories 
of whioh she had despoiled the churoh and other powers, to the 
manife.st liindranoe of those pious designs. Tho more llagitions 
tho meditated enterprise, tho deeper was tho veil of hypoorisy 
thrown over it in this oorrnpt age. Tho true reasons for tlio 
confederacy are to be found in a-spocoh delivered at tlic German 
Diet, some time after, by tho kronch minister Helitra. _ “ We,” 
he remarks, after enumerating various enormities of tho re- 
public, “we wear no line purple ; feast from no sumptuous 
services of plate ; have no coffers overilowiiig with gold. Wo 
are barbarians. Surely,” ho continues in another plaoo, " if it 
is derogatory to princes to act tho part of morohants, it is 
unbecoming in merchants to assume the state of prinous.”(.l) 

(1) Flagsoii, Diplomatic Pran5aisc, tom, i. lib. 3, p. 283,*— Dvimontj Corps’ 
Diplomatlq^ue, tom. iv. part 1, No. 52. 

(2) This argument, used by MachlarelU aR'aiURfc Xionls’s rupturo 'vvlth Venice^ 
applies -with more or less force to all tho other tillics.— Opere, II Principe, 
cap. 3. 

(3) Dll Bos, Ligue de Cambrays tom, i. pp. 06, O7.— Dlloa, Yita dl Carlo V. 

fol. 36, 37.— Guiccioa-dlni, latoria, tom, iv. p. 141.— IJcmbo, Istoriii Viuiziaiui, 
tom. ii. iib, 7. ' 

(4) Seo a liberal extract from this hnroiifjuo, apud Davu, Hist, dc Venise, 
tom, iii. liv. 23 also apud Du Bos, Liguc de Cambray, tom, i. pj). 210 efc seq. 
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This, then, was the ti’iie hoy to the conKpiraey against Teniee ; 
onyy of her superior wealth and maffnilieenoo, hatred engen- 
dered by her too arrogaut bearing, and lastly, the eyil eye with 
which kings naturally regard the movements of an active 
aspiring republic. (1) 

Toseoiirothe eo-operatiou of Floi-enoe, the kings of Franca 
and Spain agreed to withdraw their protection from Pisa, for a 
'-»iipnlated sum of money. There is nothing in the whole hritory 
of tho merohant princes of Venice so mercenary and base as 
this bartering away for gold the indopendenoo for which this 
little republic had been so nobly contending for more than 
fourteen, years. (3) 

Eai’ly in April, 1509, Louis the Twelfth crossed the Alps at 
the head of a force which boro down all opposition. City and 
castle fell before him ; and his demeanour to the vanquished, 
over whom lie had no rights beyond the ordinary ones of war, 
Ayas that of an incensed master taking vengeance on his rcbol- 
lious vassals. In revengo for his detention before Pesehiern.he 
hung tho Venetian governor and his son from the battlements. 
This was an outrage on the laws of chivah-y, whioh, howcvc-r 
hard they horo on the peasant, respected those of high degree, 
Louis’s rank, and his heart it seems, unhappily raised him 
equally above sympathy with either class. (!t) 

—The old poet Jean Marot sums up the sins of the republic in the foUowIaff 
verso 

“Autre Dieu.ti*ont que I’or, c’cstleur crtance,” 

—CEuytcs dc Clement Marotj avec Ics Ouvrages tie Jean Marot (La Hayo, 
1731), tom. V. p. 71. • 

(1) See the undisgulseil satisfaction wth which MartjT, a Milanese, pretlict.H 
(Opus Epist. epist. 410), and Guicciardini, a Florentine, records, the liumilia* 
tion of Venice. — (latoria, lib, 4, p. 137.) The aixogance of the rival republic 
does not escape the .satirical lash of Machiavclli : — 

“ Snn Marco, impetuoso cd importuno, 

CredCTulosl haver sempre il vcivto Irv poppa. 

Non si ctti'6 di rovinare oguuno j 
Ne vidde come la poten^a troppa 
Era nociva. “—Dell’ Asino d’Oro, cap. S. 

(2) Mariana, Hist, dc Espaiia, lib. 39, cap. 15.— Ammirato, Istorie Fiurentine, 
tom. iii. Ub. 23, p, 286.— Peter Maa'tyx, Opns Epist. epist, 423. Louis XII. was 
in alliance vvith Florence, but insisted on lOO.OOQ ducats as the price of his 
acqulcaceucc in. her recovery of Pisa. FenUnund, or rather his general Gon- 
salvo de Cordova, had taKen Pisa under his protection, and the kin^ insisted 
on. 50,001) ducats for his abandonment of her. This honourable transactimi 
resulted in the pajment of the respective amounts to the royal jobbcivs } the 
.50,000 e.vcess of Louis’s portion bein^ kept a profound secret from Ferdinand, 
who was made to believe by the parties that his ally received only a like sum 
with himself. — Guicciardini, Istoria, tom. iv. pp, 78, 80, 156, 1 57 , 

(3) Mdmoires do Bayard, chap. 30. — Flcurauge, Memoires, chap. 8,— Guic- 
ciardini, Istoria, tom. iv. p. 183. Jean Marot describes the execution in tho 
following cool and summory style 

“ Ce chastelain de !&, aussi le capitainc. 

Pour la derriaion efc response vilamc 

Qu’ils flrent au ht*rault,farentpris et sanglez 

Puis devant tout le inonde pendus et e-stranglez.” 

«Suvres, tom. V. p. 133. 

z 2 
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On the Wfcli of May, 1509, wna fouglit' tlie lilcody battle 
of Ag'nadol, whioli broke tho power of Venico, and at oaco 
decided tho fato of tlio war.{l) h'crdiuand had oontribiitod 
iiotliing to these operations, except by his diversion on the 
sido ol'_ Naples, where ho possessed hinisolf without diffioulty of 
tho cities allotted to his share, Thoy wc.ro tho cheapest, and, if 
not the most valuable, woro the most permanent aociuisitions 
of the tear, buing re-inoorporated in tho monarchy of hfaplos. 

TJion followed tho inomorablo deoroe by which Vonieo ro- 
loasod her oontinontal provinces from their allogianoo, autho- 
rising them to provide in any way they oould for tlioiv safety ; 
a measure whioli, ■whether originating in panic or policy, was 
perfectly consonant irith tho lattor.(2j The confederates, who 
had remained united during tho chase, soon (luarrellod over 
tho division of the spoil. Ancient .jealousies rovived. The 
repiiblio, witli cool anj oonsiimmato diplumaoy, availed hersulf 
of this state of feeling. 

Pope Julius, who. had gained all that ho had proposed, 
and was satisded with tho humiliation of Veuioo, now felt 
all his former antipathies and distrust of tho I'Tenoh return 
in full force. The rising flame was diligently fanned by tho 
artful cmisaai'iea of tho repnblio, who at length efrhofed a 
reoonoiliation on her behalf with tho haughty pontiif. Tho 
latter, having taken this direction, went 'forward in it with his 
usual impetuosity. He planned a now coalition for tho e.x- 
piilsioE of tho French, calling on -tho other allies to take part 
m it. Louis retaliated by summoning a ooimcil to iiniuiro into 
the pope’s oonduot, and by jnaroliiiig liis troops into the terri- 
tories of tho ohiiroli.(3) 

Tho advanoo of tho French, who had now got possession of 
Bologna (May 21, 1511), alarmed Ferdinand. Ho had scoured 
the objects for which ho liad entorod into tho war, and was 
loath to bo diverted from cntorpriscs in which ho was interested 
nearer homo. " I know not,” writes Ppter Martyr, at this time, 

‘ ‘ on lyhat tho Idng will decide. He is intent on following up his 

(1) Tho fvillcRt account, probably, of the action is in the *‘Vaynf,-c do 
Veniso," of Jean Marofc.— ((KuvroH, tom. y. pp. J2i— Jilp.) TIjIh pioiiotT of 
Trench Rong, since eclipsed by Ida wioro poUsheU son, accompiinlert bis master, 
Louis xn. on hia Italian expedition, aa his poet chronlclor 5 and the subject 
has elicited occasionally some sparks of i>ootlc firo, thoiiR-li struck ontwltha 
rude hand. Tlic poem is so conscioutiouH in its facts and dates, that it ia com- 
mended by a French critic as the mo.st exact record of the Italian campaign.— 
Ibid. Renianiue.s, p. 10. 

(2) Foreign histprfans impute this measure to the former niotlvo, the Vene- 
tians to the latter. The cool ai^d deliberate conduct of tins government, from 
which all passion, to use tho lang-nagc of the ahbe J)u Bos, Hcems to have been 
banished, may authorise our acquiescence In the statement nu»Ht Mattering to 
the national vanity. — See the discussion apud Liguc do Cambray, pp. I2ii 
et seq. 

(3) Bemaldcz, Reyes Catdlicoa, MS, cap. 221.— Pleurange, Mdmoives, chap,/. 
—Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epiat. 4l(>. — Guicciardini, Istoria, tom. Iv. pp. 173, 
179/ 190, 191 } tom. V. pp, 82, 80.— Bcnibo, Istoria Vinlziana. lib. 9* 1 0. 
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African conquests. Heftelsnaturalreluctanee atbroakinff witli 
his French ally, Jiut I do not well see Low he can avoid sup- 
porting the pope and the church, not only as the cause of reli- 
gion, but of freedom ; for if the Frencli get possession of Koiao, 
the liberties of all Italy and of every state in Europe are. in 
peril. ”(l) 

The Catholic king viewed it in this light, and sent repeated 
and earnest renionstranees to Louis the Twelfth against his 
aggressions on the chnreli ; hesceehing liim not to interrupt the 
peace of Christondom, an d his own pious purpose, more partion- 
lai'ly, of spreading the banners of the (Jro.-is over tlie inlidel 
regions of Africa. The very sweet and fraternal tone of the.se 
oomniunioatipns filled the ‘king of France, says Guicciardini, 
with much distrust of his royal brother ; and he was heard to 
say, in allusion to the groat preparations which the Spanish, 
monarch was making by sea and. land, “1 am the Saracen 
against whom they are dirooted.”(2) 

To soouie Ferdinand more to his interests, the pope granted 
him the investiture, so long withheld, of Naples, on the 
same easy terms on which it was formerly hold by the 
Aragoneso line. His holiness further relea-sed him from the 
obligation of his marria.ge treaty, hy which the moietp of 
Naples wn.s to revert to the French oi'own in case of Germaine’s 
dying without issue. This dispensing power of the successors 
of St. Peter, so convenient for princes in their good graces, is 
undoubtedly the severest tax ever levied hy superstition on 
human reason. (3) 

(1) Opus Eplst. epist- -Ido. — Memolres ils Bayard, chap. 40.— Fleuraiigc, 
Memoircs, chap. llG. — Bernalflez, Reyes CaWlicos, MS. cup. 22.i. 

(2) Lstoriu, lib. 0, p. IS.’i. — Carbajal, Anak‘.s, MS. afio l.'iil. — Eernaldez, Reyes 
Catdlicos, MS. cap, 22.1,— Peter Martyr, Opus Epit-t. epjst. 4f)n. MachiavelU’s 
iVlcutl Vettovi, ill one of his letters speaks of tlie CatUoUc king as the principal 
author of the new coalition against; France, and notices three hundred lances 
which he furnished the pope iu advance for this purpose.— {Machiavelli* Opere, 
Lettere Pamiffliori, No. 8.) He does not seem to mulerstaiulthatthese lances 
were part of tlic services due for the fiuf of Naples, The letter above fi.\ioted 
of Martyr, a more coiniieteiit and unsnspicious authority, shows Ferdiuaiirt*s 
sincere aversion to a nipture with Louis at the present juncture j and a sub- 
sequent passage of the same epistle show's him too much in eaniost in his dis- 
fiuusives to be open to the charge of insincerity. “ Vt mitibus verbis ipsum, 
R.eghiiim ejii.s uxorem, nt cousiliai’ios onincs Cahanillas oUoquatui', utagant 
apucl regein suum de pace, dat in IrcqucnUbus raandatis.**— Peter Martyr, 
Opus Epist. \ibi supra. See further, cpisfc. 454. 

(3) Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. No. 441.— Mariana, Ilist. de Espafia, tom, ii. 
lib. 25, cop. 24.— Giovio, VitEc Ilhist. Vironim, p. J 64.— Sandoval, Hist- del 
Einp. Carlos V. tom. i. p. 18. The act of Investiture wasdated, July Srd, 151Q. 
In the followlnj? Au^ist, the pontiff remitted the feudal service for the animal 
tiiliute of a white iialfrey, and the aid of 300 lances when tlie estates of the 
church Bhouldbehvvadcd.— (Zurita, Anales,tom.yU lib. p, cap, U.) The pope 
had hitherto refused the investiture, except on the most exorbitant terms ; w Inch 
so much disgusted Ferdinand that be passedby Ostia, on his return from Naples, 
witliout cnudesceinliiig to meet liis holiness, who was -w'aitinjj there for _a 
Tiersunid interview him. — Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. 353,— Guicciardini, 
Istoria, tom. iv. p. 73. 
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On the 4tli of October, 1511, a treaty Wna conoliitlod botwoou 
Julius the Second, Ferdinand, and Vcmoo, with the avowed 
object of protecting' the elmroh, — in other words, driving the 
French out of Italy, (l) From the pious purpose to whioh it 
was devoted, it was oalled tho Holy League. The quota to bo 
furnished by the king of Aragon was twelve liuudrcd heavy 
and one thousand light cavalry, ton thousand foot, and . 
squadron of eleven galloya, to act in ooncort with tho Venetian 
licet, Tho odmhinod foroes were to ho placed under the com- 
mand of Hugh do Cardona, viceroy of Naples, a person of 
jjolished and engaging address, but without tbo resolution or 
exporionoe requisite to military snooess. Tlio rough old pope 
sarcastically nicknamed him “ Lady Cardona." It was an 
appointment that would certainly have never been made by 
(Juoen Isabella. Indeed, the favour .shown this nobleman on 
this and other occasions was so much hoyoud his deserts, as to 
raise a snspioion in many that he was more nearly allied by 
lilood to Ferdinand than was usually imagined. (2) 

Early in 1512, Franoe,' by great exertions and without n 
single confederate out of Italy, save tlio false and fluctuating 
emperor, got an army into the field superior to that of tho allies 
in point of numbers, and still more _so in tho oharaotor of its 
commander. This was Gaston do Foix, duke de Nemours, and 
brother of the queen of Aragon. Though a hoy in years, for lie 
was but twenty-two, ho was ripe in understanding, and pos- 
sessed consummate military talents. He introduoecl a severer 
discipline into his army, and an entirely new system, of taotios. 
He looked forward to his results with stern indilieronoe to the 
means by which they were to be effected. Ho disregarded the 
dillioultios of tho roads and tho inolomeney of the season, 
which had hitherto put a check on militoi’y operations. Through 
the midst of frightful moiaamm, or in tho doptli of winter snows, 
lie performed his marohes with a celerity unknown in the war- 
fare of that ago. In loss than a fortnight after leaving Milan, 
he rolieved Bologna (February 6), then hosieged by the allies, 
made a oountermaroh on Brescia, defeated a dotaohmont by the 
way, and tho wbolo Venetian army imder its walls; and, on 
the same day with the last event, simoocded in carrying tho 
place by storm. After a few weeks’ dissipation of tho carnival, 

(!) Guicciftrdhii, Istovia, tom. v. lib. 10 , p. 207* — Mariana, Hist, tie ISspana, 
tom. ii. lib. SO, cap. 5. — llymer, Focdcra,tom. xiii. pp. 30D— 30H. 

(2) Guicciardini, Istoria, tom. v. lib. 10 , p, 208, — Bembo, Istoria Viniziana* 
tom. ii. lib. 12.— Mai-iana, Hist, de Espaua, torn. ii. lib. 30, cap. fi, 14. — Peter 
Martyr, Opus Epiat. eplst. 483. Vettori, it seems, gave credence to the same 
suggestion. “ Spagna ha sempre omato asaal questo auo Vicerft, o i)Or ciTore 
che abbia tatto non I’lia gastigato, ina piCi presto I'atto piii grande, a si puib 
ponsare, come molti clicono, che sia suo e c7ie ahbia in jtensiaro lasdarlo 

Ho Ai Machiavsdb, Operc, lot. dl 10 Maggio, 1514. According to 

Aleson, tlic Icins' would have appointed NavaiTO to the post of comraandcr-in- 
chief, bad not his low birth disqoalifted him for it lii the eyes of tho aHioii.— 
Amiales de Navarra, tom. v. lib. 35, cap. 12. 
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he again jiut himself in motion, and, dcsoonding on Ettvenna, 
suooueded in bringing the nhied army to a deeisiTO notion nnder 
its -walls. EBi'dinand, well understanding the peonliar cliarao- 
ters of the Frenoh and of the Spanish, soldier, had cautioned hi.s 
gcnniul to adopt the Fabian policy of Gonsalvo, and avoid a close 
encounter n.s long ns possible, (i) 

This battle, fought -vrith tho greatest nu-mhers, wa,? also the 
nibst murderous -which had stained the fair soil of Italy for a 
centui’y (April 11 , 1512). No less than eighteen or twenty 
thousand, acoording to authentic accounts, I'eE in it, compre- 
hending the best blood of Franco and Italy. (2) The viceroy, 
Cardona, -wont off some-what too early for his rep-atntion. But 
tho Spanish infantry, under the count Pedro Navarro, be- 
haved in a style worthy of the school of Gonsalvo. During 
the early part of the day, they lay on the ground, in a position 
-which sheltered them from the deadly artillery of Este, then 
the host mounted and best served of any in Europe. When at 
length, as the tide of battle was going against them, they -svere 
bi'ought into the field, Navaivo led them at once against a deep 
column of landsknechts, -who, armed -with the long German 
pike, were hearing do-wn all before them. Tho Spaniard.? 
received tho shook of this formidable -weapon on the mailed 
panoply -with -which their bodies -were covered, and, dexterously 
gliding into the hostile ranks, contrived -with their short swords 
to do such execution on the enemy, unprotected except by cors- 
lets in front, and incapable of availing themselves of their long 
■weapon, -that they were thrown into confusion, and totally dis- 
comfited. It was repeating tho experiment more than oneo 
made during these wars, but never on so great a scale ; a-nd it 
fullv ostablished tbe superiority of the Spanish ariaa,(3) 

The Italian infantry, which had fallen baok before the laud.s- 

(1) Bemaiaez, Hoyes CatOlicoiS, MS. cap. 230, 231.— GiiicclardM, Istoria, 
tom. V. lib. 10, pp. 260 — 272 .— Giovio, Vita Lcoiiis X. apud Mtiio lUuat. Vironmi, 
lib. 2, pp. 37, 38.— Mcmoiies de Bayard, ebap. 48.— Flonraiige, Memuires, 
chap. 26 — 28 . 

( 2 ) Ariostn introduces the bloody rout of Ravenna among the visions of 
Melissa; in which the courtly proplietess (or ratUer poet) predicts the glories 
of the house of Este. 

“ Nuoteramio i destrier fino alia paucin 
Nel smgue uman per tutta la campagiia ; 

Ch‘ a seppellirc H pepol verra inanco 
Tcdesco, Ispauo, Gccca, Italo, e Eranco.’* 

Orlando Fuiioso, canto 3, st. 55. 

(3) BrantOme, Vie,s des Hom-me.s Illnstrcs, disc. 0.— Guicciardini, Istoria, 
tom, V. lib. 10, pp. 20 ( 1 — 3(16.— Bernalctez, Keyes CaWlieos, MS. cap. 231, 233.— 
Memoires do Bayard, chap. 84.— Du Bellay, Memoires, apurt Petitut, Collection 
des Memoire.s, tom. xvii. p. 234 .— rienmugc, Memoires, chop. 20, 30.— Bembo, 
Istoria Viniziona, tom. ii, lib. 12 . Machiavem does justice to the eallautiy of 
this vallaiil coips, whose coiiduet on this occosiem furnishes hiiii with a 
pertinent illustration, in estimating the comparative votuo of the Spanish, or 
T.ather Roman arms, and the German, —Opere, tom. iv. Arte della Gncira, 
lib. 2 , p. 67 . 
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kneolits, now rallied iinclcr cover of tlio Spanish ohargo j until 
at liiMtli tlio ovorwliolrainff clouds of i’ronoh gendarmoriu, 
headed by Ives d’Aldgre, who lost his own life in tho melSor 
compellod tho allies to give ground. Tho retreat of tho 
Spaniards, however, was oonduoted with ndmirnblo order, and 
they preserved their ranks unbroken ns they repeatedly turned 
to drive bnok the tide of pursuit. At tliis crisis, Ga.ston d# 
I'oi.v, Hushed with suoooss, was so c.xaspornted by tho sight of 
this valiant icorps going off in so cool and orderly a niaimor 
from tho hold, that ho made a doapurate charge at tho head of 
his oldvalry, in hopes of hreaking it. _ Unfortunatolv, his 
wounded hurso fell under him. It was in vain his followor.s 
called out, “ It is our viooroy, tho brother of your quoon ! ” 
The words had no chai’in for a Spanish ear, and lio was dis- 
patched with a multitude of wounds. Ho received, fourtoon or 
hfteen in the faoo i good proof, says tho Imjal servitetcr, “ that 
the gentle prince had never turned his baek.”(^l) 

There are few instances in history, if indeed there ho any, of 
so briefi and at the same time so brilliant a military career, as 
that of Gaston do Foix ; and it ivell entitled him to tho epithet 
his countrymen gave him of the “ thuudorholtof Italy."(2) Ho 
had not merely given extraordinary promise, but in the oom'se 
of a very few months had achieved such ro-sults as might well 
make the m'eatest powers of thoPeninsnla tremble for tlieir pos- 
sessions. His preoooious military talents, the early age at wnioh 
ho assumed tho command of armies, as well as many peouliari- 
ties of his discipline and tactics, suggest some rosemblanoo to 
the beginning of Napoleon’s career. 

Unhappily, his brilliant fame is sullied by a rcoldossnoss of 
human Hie, the more odious in one too young to be steeled W 
familiarity with tho iron trade to wdiioh ho was devoted. It 
may be fair, however, to charge this on tho age rather than on 
tho individual j for surely never was there one oharaoturised by 
greater brutality, and more unsparing ferocity in its wars, (n) 

( 1 ) Mumoiros rtu IJayanl, clmp- r»l. — Gulcviar«Unl, latoria, tom. v. lib. lo, 

PI), aof) — 3(M).— Petev ojnst. 4H3. — BrantOinc, VitsacUhs Ilonnmis JIluKtius^ 

disc, 2-1. Tlio best, that la, tlic most perspicuous atitl auimatod description of 
the of Ilaveiuia, amuiif^ contemporary \YvitorR, will bo Ibuml i\\ Guic- 
ciardini (ubl supra) ) among: the modern, in Hlsmondi (lldimbliiiucs Itaflcniies, 
tom. xlv. ebap. 10 (Oj au author who has tho rare merit of coinbinhig’ profound 
pliiloaoplilcal analysis with the auporficial and picturesque };racos of narrative. 

( 2 ) “Le fouclro de Vltallc” (Gaillard, Klvalifcc, tom. iv. p. 891 ) 3 — li^lifc 
authority, T acknowledge, cvenfor asoir/vari!. 

(3) One example may suffice, occurriiip: in tho war of the X.eap:ue, in isio. 
When Vicenza was taken hy the Imporialista, a number of the iubnbltants,. 
amounting to one, or, according to Home acooiuits, six tliousaiid, took rciuf'-e 
in ti ndg'hbouring' grotto with their wives and children, eoniproheiidiiiK inuny 
of the principal families ofthe place. A French ofticor, detecting: their retreat, 
caused a heap of fagots to he piled up at the mouth of tho cavej'u and set on 
live. Out of the whole iiuiabor of fugitives only one escaped with life ? and 
the blackened and convulsed apjiouuuco of the btidie.s .showed too plainly the 
cruel agronies of sulTocarion,— (Memohes do Bayard, ch. •iO,—. Bembo, latoria 
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So little liad the progress of oivilisation doae for humanity, It 
is not until a recent period that a more generous spirit has 
operated ; that a fellow-creature has been understood not to 
forfeit his rights as a man heeanse he is an enemy ; that ebn- 
ventional laws have been established, tending greatly to mitigate 
the evils of a condition whioh, with every alietdation, is one of 
i*"spoaknbls misery j and that those who hold the destinies of 
nations in their hands have boon made to feel that there is lesn 
true glory, and far loss profit, to be derived from war than from 
the wise prevention of it. 

, 'The, defeat at Ravenna struck a panic into the confederates. 
The stout heai't.of Julius the Second Mtered, and it required, 
all the assurances of tlio Spanish and Venetian ministers to 
keep Mm stanoli to his purpose. Ring Rerdinand issued 
orders to the Great Captain to hold Mmself in readiness for 
taking the command of forces to he instantly raised for Naples. 
There could ho no hotter proof of the royal consternation. (1) 

Tlie victory of Ravenna, however, was more fatal to tlie 
Rrenoh than to their foes. Tlie uninterniptod successes of a 
commander are so far unfortunate that they incline his fol- 
lowers, by tho brilliant iUnsion they throw around Ms name, to 
rely less on their own resources than on him whom they have 
hitherto found invinoible ; and thus subject their own destiny 
to all the casualties whioli attach to the foi-tunes of a single 
individual. Tho death of Gaston de Poix seemed to dissolve the 
only bond whioh held tlie Frenoh together. _ The officers became 
divided, the soldiers disheartened, and, with the loss of their 
young hero, lost all interest in the service. The allies, advised 
of this disorderly state of the army, recovered confidence, and 
renewed their exertions. Through Ferdinand’s iniluBnce over 
his son-in-law, Henry the Righth of England, the latter had 
been induced openly to j oiii the League in the beginning of the 
present year. (2) The Catholic king had the address, moreover, 
just before the battle, to detach the emperor from France, by 
effecting a truce between him and Venice. (3) The Frenoh, now 
nienaoed and pressed on every side, began their roteeat imder 
tho brave La Police ; and to such an impotent state were they 

Viuiziana, tom. ii. Ub. 10.) DayarC executed two of the authors of this dia- 
bolical act on the spot. Hut tlio “ chevalier sans reproehe ” was an exception- 
to, rather than an example of, the prevalent spirit of the age. 

(1) Guicciardini, Istoria, tom. v. lib. lO, pp. 310— :U2, 322, 323.— Chrdnica 
del Grail Capitan, lib. 3, cap. 7.— Mariana, Hwt. dc ISspaiia, tom. ii. lib. 30, 
cap. 9.— Giovio, Vita Magni Gonsalvl, lib. 3, p. 238.— Cai’bajal, Anales, MS. 
auo 1513. — See also Lcttcra cU Vettori, Maggio 16, 1514, apud MachiavoUi, 
Opere. 

(3) Dumont, Corps Dipioinatitiiie, tom. iv. p. 137. He had become a party to 
it as early as November 17 of the prcceilmg year,* he deferred its publication, 
however, until he had received the last Instalment of asubifidy that Louis XII. 
was to pay him for the maintenance of peace.— (Kyiner, Pcedera, torn. xiiL. 
pp. 311— 333.— Sismoiub, Hist, de Fraii9ais, tom. xv. p. 383.) Even the chival- 
rous Hari’y the ISiglith could not escape the trickish spirit of the age. 

(3) Giiiociardiui, Istoria, tom. v. lib. 10, p.320. 
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reduced, that iu loss than throe months after the fatal victory 
(iTuue 2S), they were at the foot of tho Alps, liaving ahaudoncd 
not only tlioir rooout, hut all their eonquosts in tho north of 
Italy. (1.) 

Tho same results now took place as in tho late war against 
Vuivioo. The oonfodorateB quarrollcd ovur tho division of tha 
spoil. Tho rapublio, with tho lar,'’,'ost claims, obtaiuod tho le#** 
concessions. Sho felt that .sho^ was to bo made to descend to ati 
inferior rank in tho soalo of nations, h'ordinand earnestly 
remonstrated with the pope, and 8uh.soqnontly, by mcaiiH of his 
Venetian ininiator, with Maxiniiliair, on this mistakou policy ;(2) 
hut tho iudiii'ereneo of the one, and the cupidity of tho dthor, 
wore olosed against argument. Tho result was prooisoly what 
the prudent monarch foresaw. Vcuico was driven into tho 
arms of her perfidious ancient ally ; and on the 2!Jrd of March, 
1513, a definitive treaty was arranged with Ifrauoo for their 
mutual dofeuoe.(3) Thus tho most olfioient member was 
alienated from the confederacy i aE the recent advantages 
of the allies were oompromisedj new oomhinations wore to 
ho formed, and new and interminable prospects of hostility 
opened. 

I'erdinand, relieved from immediate apprehensions of tho 
rrenoh, took comparatively little interest in Italian politics. 
He was too much occupied with settling his commests iu 
Havarre. The army, indeed, under Cardona, still kept the 
held in tho nortli of Italy. The viceroy, after re-uatablishing 
the Medici in Plorcnce, remained inactive. Tho Trench, in 
the mean whUo, had again mustered iu force, and orossing tho 
mountains, onoounterea tho Swiss in a. bloody battle at Kovara 
(^Jnno G, 1513), where tho former wore entirely routed, Car- 
dona, then rousing from his lethargy, traversed the Milanese 
without opposition, laying waste the anoiont territories of 
Venice, burning the palaces and pleasure-houses of its lordly 
inhabitants on tho beautiful banks of thoBronta, and approach- 
ing so near to tho “ Q,ueeu of the Adriatic” ns to throw a few 
impotent halls into the monastery of San Seoondo. 

Tho indignation of the Venetians and of Alviano, tho same 
general who had fought so gaUantly under Gonsalvo at the 
(iarigliano, hurried them into an engagement with tho allies 
near La Motta (Ootoher, 7), at two miles’ distance from Vioonza. 
Cardona, loaded with booty and entangled among the moimtaiu- 
passes, was assailed under every disadvantage. Tho German 
aEies gave way before the impetuous charge of Alviano ; but 


(1) Memoires de Bayard, cliap. 65.— FlGurange, Mdmoires, chap. 31.— Ver- 
rcras, Hist. d’Espagiie, tom. -viii. pp. aso/ 3Bi.— Giiicciai'dini, Istorla, tom. v. 
Mb. 10, pp. 335* 330.— Zmita, Analcs, tom. vi. lib. lo, cap. ao. 

(2) Zurita, Anoles, tom. vi, lib, lo, cap. ‘M—iQ,— Guicciardini, Istoria, 
tom. vi. Ubv U, p. 52. Martyr reports a couvcvttatlou that be Mi«l witlv the 
Venetian minister in ISpain toueliing- this bminCHS.— Opus Epist. epist. 520. 

(3) Dumont, Corps DixUomatique, tom. iv. part 1, No. 80. 
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tlio Spanish infantry stood its ground unshaken ; , and, hy 
extraordinary discipline and ralour, succeeded in timiiug the 
fortunes of the day. More than four thousand of the enemy 
irore left on the iield ; and a large number of prisonBr.s, iiiolud- 
ing many of rank, with all the baggage and artillery, fell into 
the hands of the vietors.^l) 

ended the campaign of 1513 ; the French driven again 
beyond the luoimtains ; Venice cooped up within her sea-girt 
fastne,ss 0 s, and comiieiled to enrol her artisans and eommon 
lahourei's in her defence, — but still strong in resources, 
above all in the patriotism and imooniiuerable spirit of her 
people. (2) 


Count Dam has supplied the desideratum, so long standing, of a full, 
authentic liistory of a state whose Institutions were the admiration of earlier 
times, and wliose long stability and success make them deservedly an object 
of cuiuQsity and interest to our own. Tlie style of the work, at once lively 
and condensed, Is not that be-it suited to historic writing, being of the piquant, 
cpigi'arainatic kind, much affected by French writers. The .subject, too, of the 
revolutionB of empire, does not afford room for the dranuitic Interest attacldng 
to works wliicli admit of more extended biogi-aphical development. Abundant 
Interest will be found, however, in the dexterity with -whicli he has dis- 
entangled the tortuous iiolitics of tlie rejiublic j in the acute and always sen- 
sible rejections with wliicli ho clothes the dry skeleton of fact, and in the 
novel stores of information he has opened. The foreign policy of Venice e.x- 
clted too much interest among friends and enemies in the day of her glory, 
iKjt to occupy tlie pens of the most intelligent waiters. But no Italian ciironl- 
cler, not even one Intnisted with the office by the govcniment itself, has been 
able to exhibit the interior workings of the comiillcatcd machineiy so satisfac- 
torily as M. Doru lias done, with the aid of thesD voliuninou-s state papers, 
■W'hich were fis jeaiotisly guarded from inspection, until the downhill of the re- 
public, as the records of tlie Spanish Inquisition. 


( 1 ) Guicciavdini, Istovia, tom. vi. iib. ll, pp. 101— 139.— Peter Martyr, OpiH 
Epist. ephst. S23.— Mariana, Hist, de Esiiana, tom. ii. lib. 30, cap. 21. — Pleu- 
Taiige, Mdnioires, cap. 36, 3^.— Also an original letter of ICiiig l^erdinniid to 
Ai-chbisiinp Deza, apud Bernaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 242. Alvlaiio 
died a little more tlian a ye.ir after tiii'j dcfeiat, at sixty years of age. He was 
so mucli beloved by the soldiery, that tlrey refused to be .separated from ids 
remains, which were borne at the hetul of the array for some weeks after Ids 
death. They were finally laid in tlie church of St. Stephen in Venice j and tlie 
senate, with more gratitude than is usually conceded to republics, settled, 
nil hoiiomable pension on Ids family. 

(2) Bum, Hist, do Venisc, tom. iii. pp. 615, 6l0. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


coKamjsT 03? h-ayahhis. 

1512— ISIS. 

Sovordsns of Navavre— Fmlinautl dcmiiufls a Passage— Iiwaaion and Conqiiesli 
of Navan'e — Ti'cafy of OrtluXs — I'’ei*tlinan(l suttlofj Ilia Coiiquosta — His Con- 
duct cxaminctl— Gross abuse of the Victory. 

■WiiiLTi) the Spaniards woro thus wmniiig' hiirron Ifturola on the 
iielda of Italy, King Eordiuand was inalcing a inost important 
aoiiuisition of territory nearer homo. The render has already 
been made aoquainted with the manner in which the bloody 
sceptre of Xavari’e passed from the hands of Eleanor, Ferdi- 
nand’s sister, aftei' a reign of a few brief days, into those of her 
grandson Phmhus (l't79). A fatal destiny hung over the house 
of Eoix I and the latter prince lived to enjoy his crown only 
foiu' years, when he was succeeded by his sister Catherine 
(M88). 

It was not to be supposed that Ferdinand and Isabella, so 
attentive to enlarge their empire to the full extent of the geo- 
graphical limits which _ nature seemed to have assigned it,, 
would lose the opportunity now presented of incorporating into 
it the hitherto independent kingdom of Navarro by tlio marriage 
of their own heir with its sovereign. All their elibrts, hoivovov, 
were frustrated by the qneen-motbor Magdaloino, sister of 
Louis tho Eleventh, who, sacritioing the interests of the nation 
to her prejudices, evaded tho proposed niatoh rinder viirious 
pretexts, and in the end effeoted a union between her daughter 
and a I'ronoli noble, .lean d’Albrct, lioir to considorahle estates 
in the noighhourhood of Navarro. This was a most fatal error. 
Tho independenoo of Navarro had hitherto boon maintained less, 
through its oivn strength than the weakness of its noiglihoiirs. 
Put, now that tho petty states around hor had been absorbed 
into two great and powerful monarchies, it was not to bo 
expected that so fceblo a harrier would be longer respected, or 
that it would not he swept away in the lirst collision of those 
formidable forces. But although the independence of tho 
Idngdom must ho lost, the princes of Navarro might yet main- 
tain their station by a union with the reigning family of 
France or Spain : by the present oonnootion with a mere private 
individual they lost both the one and tho other, (1) 

(1) .See Piu’t I. Tol. i. Charters 10, II, l-S. 
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Still ^ tlic most Iriondly relations subsisted, between the 
CatboUo king and bis niece during the lifetime of Isabella. 
,The 80 ?ere%ns assisted her in taking possession of her turbu- 
lent dommiouB, as well as in allaying the deadly feuds of the 
Beaumonts and Agraraonts, with which they were rent asunder. 
I'hey supported her with their arms in resisting her uncle Jean, 
^Mount of Harbonne, who claimed the crown on the groundless 
jHBtest of its being limited to male heirs.(l) The altianee with 
irfpain was di’awn still closer by the avowed purpose of Louis 
the Twelfth to support his nephew, toston do Pois, in the 
claims of his deceased father.(2) The death of the yonng hero, 
however, at Eavenna, whoUy changed the relations and feelings 
of the two countries. Navarre had nothing immediately to 
fear from France. She felt distrust of -Spain on more than one 
account, especially for the protection afforded the Beaumontese 
exHos, at the head of whom was the yoimg count of Lerin, 
Ferdinand’s nophew,(3) 

Franco, too, standing alone, and at hay against the rest of 
Europe, found the alliance of the little state of Navarre of 
importance to her ; especially at the present juncture, when 
the project of au e.xpedition against Guienne, by the combined 
armies of Spain and England, naturally made Louis the Twelfth 
desirous to secure the good-will of a prince who might be said 
to wear the keys of the Pyrenees, as the king of Sardinia did 
those of the Alps, at his girdle. IlTth these amicable disposi- 
tions, the king and queen of Navarre dispatched their plenipo- 
tentiaries to Blois, early in May, soon after the battle of 
Eavenna, with fall powers to conclude a treaty of alliance and 
confederation with the French government. (4) 

In the mean time, June 8th, an English squadron arrived 
at Passage, in Guipuscoa, having ten tSousand men on board, 
under Thomas Grey, marquis of i)orset,(o) in order to co-operate 
with King Ferdinand’s army in the descent on Guienno. This 
latter force, consisting of two thousand five hundred horse, 
light and heavy, six thoiisond foot, and twenty pieces of artil- 
lery, was placed under Eon Fadi-ique de Toledo, the old duke 
of Alva, grandfather of the general ^who WTote his name in 
indelible characters of blood in the Netherlands, under Philip 

(1) Histokc du Royaume de ^favarre, pv- oGr. 570 .— Aleaon, Annalcs de 
Navai’i'a, toni. v. lib. 31, cap. l, fol. — Dlccionaxio Geoe:i’dacQ*Histunco de 
Espafia, por la Real Academia de la Historia (Madrid, 1802 ), tom. ii. p. 117- 

( 2 ) Aleaon, Anuales de Navarra, torn, v. Ub, 3r>, cap. 13. — 2urita, Anales, 
tom. vi. lib. fl, cap. .^>1.— Sismondi, Hist, dea l’’raii 9 ais, tom. xv. p. .^UO. 

(3) Aleson, Aiuioles de Navarra, ubi supra. 

U) Dumont, Corps Diplomatique, tom. iv. part l, p. 117 .— See also the king’s 
letter to Deaa, dated Burgos, July 2otli, 1512, apud Bernaldez, Reyes Catdiicos, 
MS. cap. 23.1. 

(5) Aieson, Annnlcs de Navarra, turn. v. p. 215, — HerTierfc, Life and Raigne 
of liciu’y VIII. (London, IGIQ), p. 20 . — HoUushed, Clu’cnicles, p. 5d8 (London, 
), 810.)— Mariana, Hist, de Espafia, tom. ix. p. 316, His Valcncian editors cor- 
rect his text, by eubstituthig nunquis of Dorchester I 
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tl)<3 f5uomul.(l) Before iniildii" any movement, liowavcr, Fercli- 
iiaml, wlin !know the equivocal (lispositioiiH of the Wavarresd 
sovereifrna, iloterminud to sceiu'o iinnsolf Iruiii the anuoyimoo 
ivluch tlieir atrouf; i)ositiou enabled them to give him on what- 
ever route he adonted. Ho aooordingly sent to roqnoat a free 
passage through tlicir dominions, with the deninnd, moreover, 
that tlioy should infci'nat six of their prinoipal fortresso a to, 
snoh Havarroao as ho should name, as a guarantuo for tf!S? 
neutrality ihuing the expedition. Ho acoompanied this modest 
proposal with tlio altorniitivo, that the sovereigns .slnraldhcoomo 
parties to the Holy League j engaging, in that oasu, to restore 
Gorfaiu places in his posacasioii which they olaimed, and 
pledging tlio whole strength of the confederacy to protoot them 
against any hostile attempts of h'rnnoe. (2) 

The situation of these unfortunate princes was in the highest 
dogreo emharrassing. The neutrolity they had so long and 
sedulously maintained was now to ho abandoned; and their 
choice, whichever party they espoused, must oorapromiso their 
possessions on one or the other side of the Pyrenees, in oxehango 
for an ally, whose friendship had proved, by repented oxpo- 
rienoe, qiuto as disastrous as his enmity. In this dilemma 
they sent ambassadors into Castile, to obtain some niodilioation 
of the terms, or, at least, to protract negotiations till some dell- 
nitive arrangement should he made with Louis tho Twelfth. (3) 
On the 17th of July, their plenipotentiaries signed a treaty 
with that monarch at Blois, by which Prance and Navarro 
mutually agreed to defend each other, in ease of attack, against 
all enemies whatever. By another provision, obviously directed 
against Spain, it was snpulated that neither nation shonld 
allow a passage to tho enemies of tho other tlirough its domi- 
nions ; and, by a third, Navarro pledged herself to doolaro war 
on the English, now ossomhlod in Q-uipnsooa, and all those 
oo-operatiug with them.C-t) 


(1) The yrnui}? poet, GatcUasao do la Vega, glvea a bvvlUwife ahetelv of this 
stem old nobleman in Ills yomiffcr <Uiy.s, such as our imtvKhmtioii would 
scarcely have i'onvicd of him at any iicriotl: 

“ Otro Marto *n giiorra, on cortic Fobo. 

Mostravoso maucebo en lus aurudes 
. del roatro, qii* oruu taloa, qu’ csiievanc;a 
i cicra uuuAanca cUiro davan 
a cuaiitos lo nuravau : qu’olscria, 
en quicu s’ Informaria un .scr (Uvhio.” 

Obvas, ed. do Herrera, p. QOS. 

(2) Lebrya, de BeUo Navwiensl, lib, 1, cap. n.— 'Zurito, Aiiales, toni. vi. 
lib. JO, cap. •!, fi. — Alcaon, Amiales de Navia’i*Ji, tom. v. lib. a.s, cap. l.T.—Potoi* 
Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. 488. — Bevnnldez, Keyes Cafcdllcos, MS. ubi supra.— 
Garibay, Compendio, tom. il. lib. 29, cap. 2.5.— Saiulovnl, Hist, del Emp. 
Cai'los V. tom. i. p. Q5. 

(3) Zurita, Anales, tom. vi. lib. 10, cap. 7, 8. — Peter Martyr, OpuB Epist. 
epist. 487.— Garibay, Compendio, tom. iii. lib. 20, cap. 25. 

(4) Dumont, Corps Diplomatique, tom. iv. part 1, No. G9.-~Carta del Key a 
D. Dlega Deza, apud Bemeddez, Ueyes CatdUcoa, MS. cap. 235. 
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Thx’ougli a singular accident, Ferdinand isras made aequainted 
■witlx the prinoipal articles of this treaty before its signatm’e.(l) 
His army had remained inactive in its quarters around Vittoi'ia 
ever sineo^ the landing of the English, He now saw the hope- 
lessness of further negotiation, and, determining to anticipate 
the strolce prepared for him, eonimanded Ms general to invade 
vjthout delaj--, and ooeupy Havaire. 

diiko of Alva crossed the borders on the 21st of July, 
_ proclaiming that no harm should be offered to those who volim- 
tarily submitted. On the 23rd, he anived hefore Pampclona. 
King^ John, who, all the whilo he had been thus dallying with 
the lion, had made no provision for defence, had already aban- 
doned his capital, leaving it to make the best terms it could 
for itself. On tho following day, the city, having first obtained 
assurance of respect for all its franchises and immunities, sur- 
rendered ; “ a eircumstauoe,” devoutly exclaims ICing Ferdi- 
nand, “ in which we truly- discern the hand of our blessed Lord, 
whoso miraculous inteipositiun has been visible through all 
this enterprise, rmdertaken for the weal of tho church, and tho 
extirpation of tho accursed schism.” (2) 

Tho royal exile, in tho meanwhile, had refreated to Lumhior, 
where he solicited the assistance of the duke of Longucville, 
then encamped on the northern frontier, for the defence of 
Bayonne. The French oomniandcr, ho-wever, stood too much 
in awe of tho English, still lying in Gnipuscoa, to weaken him- 
self by a detaomnent into Navarro; and the unfortunate 
monarch, unsupported either by his own subjects or his new 
allj^ was compelled to cross the mountains, and take refuge 
with his family in Frano0.(3) 


(3) A eonfideiitifil secretary of Kin^ Jean of Navarre ^Yaa jnurrtered in his 
sleep by his ralsticss. His papers, containing the heads of the propr.sed treaty 
with France, fell into the hands of a priest of Pampeloiia, who was incluced by 
the hopes of a reward to betray them to Ferdinand. The story is told by 
Martyr, in a letter dated July 18th, 1512.— lOpus 'Eplat. epist. 4900 Its 
truth is attested by the conformity of the proposed terms -witli those of the 
actual treaty. * 

(2) Cai'ta del Bey a D. Diego Deza, Burgos, July 2(jtli, apud Ilernaldez, 
Reyes Catdlicos, MS.cai).236.— HistoireduRoyaume de Navarre, pp. 620—()2y. 
— Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, tom, ii. rey 30, cap. 21.— Peter Martyr, Opus 
Epist. eplst. ‘tg.'j, — Alesoii, Aimale.s dc Navarro, tom. v. lib. 35, cap. 15. Ber~ 
naldez has iucoriiorated into his Chronicle several letters of King Ferdinand, 
written during the progress of tho war. Itia singular, that, coming from so 
high a .source, they should not have been more freely resorted toby the Spanish 
writers. They are addressed to his confessor, Beza, archbishop of Seville, with 
whom Bernaldez, curate of a parish in his diocese, was, as appears from other 
parts of his worlc, on tenns of intimacy. 

(3) Aleson, Annnlea de NavaiTa, tom. v. lib, 35, cap. 15.— Histoire da 
Boyaume de Navarre, p. 622. — 'Lebrya, Be Bdlo Navaviensi, lib. 1, cap. 4. 
“ Jean d'Albret, you were born,** said Catharine to her unfortunate husband, 
as they were flying from their hingdoro, ** and Jean d'Albret you. will die. 
Had I been king, and you queen, we had been reigning in Navarre at this 
moment.’* — CG«^ribay, Coinpendio, torn. iii. lib. 29, cap, 26.) Fatlier Abarca 
treats the story as an old wife’s tale, and Garibay as an old woman for repeat- 
ing it.— Reyes* de Aragon, tom. U. rey 30, cap. 21. 
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The duke of Alva lost no time in presams his advantage ; 
opening tho way hy a piroclamatiqu of tho Catliolio Idng-, that it 
was intoaclod only to hold possession of tho coiiiLtry as security 
for tho paoitio disposition of its sovereigns, until the end of his 
present expedition against Qnioniio. Ifrom whatever eaiiso, 
the Spanish goneral oxporienced so little resistance, tliat in less 
than a fortnight ho overran and sub hied nearly the whole of 
Upper Navarro. _ So short a time sullioed for tho subversiojs^ 
a mouareby, which, in doliance of storm and stratagem, had 
maintained its indopendonco unimpaired, with a few brief e.x- 
oeptions, ibr seven oonturieH,(l) 

On reviewing: theso extraordinary events, wo are led to dis- 
trust tho capacity and oourage of a prince who could so readily 
abandon liis Idngdoin, without so niuoJi ns firing a shot in its 
dofonoo. John liad shown, however, on more than one occasion, 
that ho was de.stitute of neither. lie was not, it ipnst bo con- 
fessed, of tho temper best suited to tho Jieroe and stirring times 
on whioli lio was oast. Ho was of an amiable disposition, social 
and fond of ploasnre, and so little jealous of his royal dignity, 
that he mi-vod frooly in the dances and other ontortainmo’uts of 
tho humblest of his subjects. His greatest dofoot was tho 
faoilitj'' with whioh he reposed the cares of state on I'avouritas, 
•not always the most deserving. His greatest merit was his 
love of letters. (2) Unfortunately, neither his merits nor defects 
were of a kind host adapted to extricate himfrom his present 
perilous situation, or enable him to oopo with his wily and 
resolute adversary. I'or this, however, more commanding 
talents might well havo faQcd. The period had arrived, when, 
in 'the regular progress of events, Navarro must yield up her 
indepondonoo to the two {treat nations on her borders ; who, 
attracted hy tho strength of her natural position, and her poli- 
tical weakness, would he sure, now that their own dome.stio 
discords wore healed, to claim each tho moiety whioh suemed 
naturally to fall within its own territorial limits. I’artioular 
events might aocolorate or retard this rosidt ; but it was not in 
thojwwer of human genius to avert its final consummation. 

lung h'erdinand, who dcsoriod tho storm now gathoring on 
tho side of France, resolved to moot it promptly, and com- 
manded his general to cross tho^mountains and ooonpy tho dis- . 
triots of Lower Navarre. In this ho expected tho oo-oporation 
of the English; hut ho was disaiipoiutod. The marquis of 
Dorset alleged, tliat the time consumed in tho _ roduotioii of 
Navarro made it too lato for the expedition against Guienne, 
whioh was now placed in a posture of defoUeo, Ho loud) y com- 

(1) Manifesto del Hey D. Fernando, July aotli, apud Bornaldez, Ileyes 
CaWlicoa, MS. cap. S^G.—Lebrya, Do Bello Navaricusi, lib. l, cpp. 5,— Clavibay, 
Compeiidio, tom. Ui. lib. 29, cap. 2O, 

(2) Aleson, Aunalcs de Navarra, tom. v, lib. 36, cap. 2.-~-Histoirc du Hoy- 
aume de Na^’an-e, pp. Goa, 004. 
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plaiaed that his master had been duped by the Catholic kin?, 
.who had used Ms ally to make conquests solely for himself; 
atid,. in spite of every remonstrance, he re-embarked his whole 
force, without waiting for orders a proceeding,” says Perdi- 
nand, in one of his letters, ” which touches me most deeply, 
from the stain it leaves m the hon^r of the most serene king 
jfi.v^BOii-in-law, and the glory of the English nation, so distin- 
giflsliod in time.s past for high and chivalrous cmprize.''(l) 

■ The duke of Alva, thus imsupported, was no match for the 
Erench under Longueville, strengthened, moreover, bv the 
veteran corps returned &om Italy with the brave La Ealice. 
Indeed, he narrowly escaped being hemmed in between the two 
armies, and only succeeded in anticipating by a few hour’s the 
movements of La Palioe, so as to make good Ms retreat through 
the. pass of EoncesvaUes, and tM’ow himself into Pampelona.(2) 
Hither he ■fras speedily followed hy the French gener.al, aoooni- 
pauiod hy Jean d’Albret. On the 27th of Hovember, the be- 
siegers made a desperate, though ineffectnal, assault on the 
citv, which was repeated with equal ill fortune on the two 
foUo'wing days. The beleaguering forces, in the mean time, 
were straitened for provisions ; and at length, after a siege of 
some weeks, on learmng the arrival of fresh reinforcements 
under the dulce of HajaroiCS) they broke up their encampment, 
and withdi’ew across the mountains ; and with them faded the 
last ray of hope for the restoration of the unfortunate monarch 
of Navarre. (4) 

( 1 ) See the hius’s third letter to Deza, IiO|^or»o, Xovember I 2 th, aputi 
Sernaldez, Reyes CaWlicos, MS. cap. 236.— Mariana, Hist, de Espafia, tom. ii. 
lib. 30, cap. 12.— Iyebri)a, De Bello Xavariensi, lil). cap. 7.— Peter MartjT, 
Opus Epist. epist. -lyo. — Ilevljert, Life of Henrj* VIII. p. 24.— HoUnslied, 
Chronicles, p. S/i. 

(2) Gareilassu de la Vega alludes to these military exploits of the dulce in his 
Eeconcl eclogue ; — 

‘ ‘ Coil mas ilusti’c jiombrc los amesea 
dc los fleros l-'ranccses ahollava.’* 

Obras, ed. de Hen'era, 17. soj. 

(3) Such was the power of the old duke of Najaia, that he brought into the 
field on this occasion 1,100 horse and 3,00D foot, raised and equipped on his 
own estates.— Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. 507 . 

(4) Memoires de Bayard, chap. 55, 56.— Flewange, Memoiros, chap. 33.— 
Lebrija, De Bello Navariensi, lib. 3, cap. 8, 9 .— Abarca, Reyes dc Aragon, 
tom. ii. rey 30, cap. 21 .)— Carbajal, Anales, MS. afio 1 5i2,— Jean and Catharine 
d’ijbret passed the remainder of their days in their tenitorles on the French 
side of the Pyrenees. They made one more faint and fruitless attempt to 
recover their dominions during the regency of Cardinal Xiineucs.— (Carbajal, 
Anales, MS. cap. 12.) Broken in spirits, their health gradually declined] and 
neither of them long survived the loss of their crown. Jean died Jvuie 23rd, 
1517; and Catharine folloAved on the l2thofFebmaiy of the next year; happy, 
at least, that, as misfortune liad no power to divide them in life, so they were 
not long separated by death.— (Histoirc du Royanme de Navarre, p. 643,— 
Aleson, Annalttf de Navarre, tom. V. lib. 33, cap. 20, 21.) Their bodies sleep 
rsidc hv side in the cathedral church of Lescar, in their own dominions of 
Be«arne ; and their fate is justlv noticed by the Spanish historians as one of the 
most striking examples of that stern decree, by wliich the sins of the fathers 
are visited 011 the cliildreji to the third and fourth generation. 
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On tho 1st o£ April in tlio followinij' yuar, lfll3, l!'arcIiiiMui 
ojrootod a ti'uoc with Louis tho Lwolftli, embracing’ their re- 
spoQtivo tori'korioa west ol' tho Alps. It oontinuod a year, and 
at its expiration was renewed for a similar time,(l) This 
arrang'oiuent, by which Louis saoriliced tho interests of his ally, 
tliQ Idiif;' of Navarro, gave rerdinaud ample time for settling 
and fortifying his now conqnosts ; while it loft tho war nnei i ii i ..- 
a qnai'tur whore, ho well know, others were more interested 
than hiinsolf to iirosecuto it with vieoiu', The treaty must bo 
allowed to bo more dofonsible on the score of policy than of 
good faith. (2) Theallies loudly inveighed against tho treachery 
of their ooui'oderate, who had so nuscriipnruualy sacriliood the 
common interest, by relieving hranoo from tho powerful diver- 
sion ho was engaged to make on her wostern borders. It is no 
lustiiication of wrong, that similar wrongs have been committed 
by others ; but those who commit them (and tbovo was not oiio 
of the allies who conld escape the imputation amid tho political 
profligacy of tho times) eertainly forfeit the privilege to coin- 
plain. (3) 

(1) Flassan, Diplomaiac Frau^aisc, tom, i. p. 2()5.— Rymcr, Fccdcra, tom. xiii, 
pp. 030— 352.— Guloclwdiiii, IstorJa, tom. vi. lib. n, p. 82} lib. 12, p. Kjs,— 
Mariana, Hist. 'de Espaua, torn. il. lib. 30, cap. 22.— “ Fu cosii I'ldiCDla,’* 
aays Guicciiu’dini, in relation to this ti*ucc, die net medcslmi R’icrul,, chc* 
la si bandlva solcnnomcntc per tutta lu .Spaijna, venue uu aroldo a aiynlfl.. 
cavgU iu uomo del Ro d’Inghlltcrra gli appnrati potentissimi, cho cl faceva 
per ussaltavc la Francia, c a soUeoltarc die egli medcHimameiite move-ssc, 
sccoiiflo die aveva promesso, la guerm dalla portc di Spagiui.*’— Isturia, 
tom. vi. lib, 12 , p, 81. 

(2) Francesco Vettori, the Florentine ambassador at the \japal comt, writes 
to Machiavclli, that he lay awake two hours that night Hpeculaiing on tlie 
real motives of the Catholic king in making this truce, which, regarded simijly 
as a matter of policy, ho condemns in toto, lie accompanies tliis with various 
predictions respecting the conHCcpiciices likdy to result from it. These con- 
sequences never occurred, however ; and the failure of his predictions may bq 
received ns the licst refutation of liis arguments.— Macldavclll, Opero, Lett. 
Famigl. Aprile 21, 1513. 

(;ji Guicciardini, Istoria, tom. vi. lib. ii, pp. HI, H2. — MachiavdU, Opore, ubi 
supra.— Peter Miu'tyr, Opua Ifipist. opist. 538. On the flth of April a treaty was 
concluded at Mcdilin, in the names of Perdinaud, the Icing^of Enghuul, tim 
emperor, and the pope. (Rymcr, Fmdern, tom. xiii. pp. 3.i l— H.'iB.) Tliu 
Castiliiui envoy, Don Luis Cniim, was nut present at JMeddin, but it wjuj 
ratified and solemnly sworn to by him, on behalf of his Hovcreigii, iu Lomloii, 
April 18 th. (Ibid. tom. xiii. p. 303.) IJy this treaty, Spain agreed to attack 
France in Guienne, while the other powers wore to co-operiito by a descent on 
other (luartors (Sec also Dumont, Cfirps Diplomatique, tom. iv. part i , No. fo.) 
This was- in direct contradiction of the ti'cuty signed only five days liefore at 
OrthiiS} and, if made with the privity of King Ferdinand, must be allowed to 
be a. gTatuitous display of perfidy, not easily matched in that age. As such, 
of course, it is .stigmivtaseil by tlie French historians, that is, the later ones, 
for I find no comment on it iu contcmporaiy wrltcr-s. (Sec Rapin, History of 
England, translated by Tindolj Loudon, 1785-0 j vol. ii. pp. 03, 9l. — Sismoiidi, 
Hist, des Fran^ais, tom. xv. 62 ( 5 .) Ferdinand, when applied to by Henry Vllf. 
to ratify the acts of Ids minister in tho following' summer, refused, on tho 
ground that the latter hatl transcended his powers. (Herbert, Life of Ileiny VI IT . 
p. 20.) Tho .Spanish wi'item are silent. His assertion derives snino probability 
ftora the tenor of one of the articles, which provides that in ease he refuses to 
confirm the treaty, it slmU still bo binding between England and the einperorj 
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Pertlmand availed Hmself of tlio interval of repose nov,- 
secured to settle liis neiv conquest. He had transfoiTed his 
residence, first to Burgos, and afterwards to Logrono, that lie 
might bo near the theatre of operations. He was indefatigable 
in raising remforeements and supplies ; and exnre.sscd iiis iii- 
tention at one time, notivithstanding the declining state of Ids 
ho.:ith, to take the command in person. He showed M.s usual 
sngaeitj' in various regulations for improving the police, healmg 
the domestic feuds,— as fatal to Navarre as the arms of its ene- 
mies,— and confirming and extending its municipal pri\Heg'es 
and imihunities, so as to conciliate the afl'ections of his new 
subjects. (1) 

On the 23rd of March, 1513, the estate.s of Navarre took the 
usual oaths of allegiance to King Ferdinand.(2) On the 15th 
of .Ttrne, lolSi the Catholic monarch, by a solemn act in eortes, 
held at Burgos, incorporated his new conquests into the king- 
dom of Castile.(3) The event excited some surprise, considering 
Hs more intimate relations with Aragon : hut it was to the 
arms of Castile that he was chiefly indebted for the conquest : 
and it was on her superior wealth and resources that ho relied 
for maintaining it. With this was combined the politic con- 
sideration, that the Navapeae, naturally turbulent andfactious, 
woidd be held more easily in subordination when associated 
with Castile, than with Aragon, where the spirit of independ- 
ence was higher, and often manifested itseK in such bold asser- 
tion of popular rights as falls most imweleome on a royal ear. 
To all this must he added tho despair of issue by his present 
marriage, wMoh had much abated his ijoraonal interest in 
enlarging the extent of his patrimonial domains. 

Foreign writers oharaoterise the conquest of Navarre as a 
bold, unblushing usurpation, rendered more odious by the 
mask of religious hypocrisy. The national writers, on the 
other hand, have employed their pens industriously to vindi- 
cate it ; some endeavouring to I'ake a good claim for Castile out 
of its ancient' union with Navoxre, almost as ancient, indeed, 

language which, as it anticipates, may .seem to authorise such a contingency. 
Public ti'caties have, tor obvious reasons, been generally received as the sure=t 
basis for history. One might well doubt this who attempts to recoucile the 
multil'ui'ious diserepaiicieH aud ccutradictions in those of the period under 
review. Tlie science of diplomacy, as then practised, was a mere game of 
finesse aud falsehood, in which the more solemn the prote,statiou.s of the 
parties, the more ground for distrusting their sincerity. 

(1) Carta del Hey a Don Diego Deia, itov. lath, 15t2, apud Bernaldez, 

Eeyes Catc3Iieo.s, MS. cap. 23fi. — Aleson, Annales do Navarra, tom. v. lib. 30 , 
ciip. 13.— Zurita, Atmlos, tom. vl. lib. 10, cap. 13. 38, -13.— Carbajal, Aiiales, 
MS. ano 1512. „ „ 

(2) Hist, du Rovaume de Navarre, pp. 029 , G 30 .— Aleson, Annales de is avarra, 
tom. V. lib. 35, cap. 10.— Garibuy, Compeuflio, tom. Hi. lib. 3i), cap, 1. 

(3) Zurita, Anales, tom. vi. lib. 10, cap. 93.— Carbajal. Aiiales, MS. auo 
1515. — Garibuy, Conipendio, tom. lil. lib. 30, cap. 1. — Aleson, Amialei dc 
Nav.Trra, tom. v. lib. 35,’ cap. r,— Sandoval, Hist, del Enin. Carlos V. tom. 1. 
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tts (lie Moorisli poiKiuOHt. OtliM'3 resort to coiisideratiims of 
tt.vpmHmuiy, relying on tho mutual benefits of tlw eoimcotion to 
both kingdoms! arguments wbioh prove little else than tlis 
vvoflkuess of the oauso.(l) All lay more or loss stress on the 
oolebmted hull of Julius tlio Second, of February IStli, 1512, 
by which ho excommunioatod the sovereigns of Jfavarre as 
heretics, sohismatios, and enemies of tho clmvoh; relea«^g 
their subjects from their allogiaiioe, laying tlioir dominions 
imtlor an interdict, and doUvering them over to any who should 
lake, or Imd already taken, possession of them. (2) Most, indeed, 
oro oontont to rest on this as the true basis and original ground, 
of tlio oonducst. Thp total silence of the Catholio king respeot- 
ing' ibis dooumont belbro the invasion, and the omission of tho 
national historians since to produce it, have caused muoh scep- 
ticism as to its existence. And altliough its repent publication 
puts, this beyond doubt, the instrument oontains, in my judg- 
ment, strong internal evidence for distrusting the accuracy of 
tlie date affixed to it, which should have been posterior to the 
invasion; a oiroumstance materially aftboting tho argument, 
and whioh makes the papal sentence not the originnj, basis of 
the war, but only a sanction subseciuently obtained to bover its 
injustice, and authorise retaining the fruits of it. ( 3 ) 

(1) The honest canon Salazar dc Mendoza (takint^ tho hint from Lobrya, 
indeed) finds abundant warrant for FerdinantVs treatment of Navan'c in the 
hard, measure dealt by the Israelites of old to tlio people of Ephvon, mid to 
Sihan king of the Ainorites. (Monnvquia, tom. i. lib. cap. 0.) It miffht 
scan sti'nngo tliat a Christian should look for authority In tlic i>rnctiees of Iho 
race he so much abominates, instead of the inspired precepts of thu Foumlor of 
his roliffion ! But, in truth, yoiu* tlioroug-li-brcd casuist is apt to be very little 
of a Christian. 

(2) Sec the original bull of Julius IT. npud Miudana, Hist, do Espana, tom. ix. 
Apend. No. 2, cd. Vuloiicia, 1796. " Joaimem et Cathurinam,” says tho liull, 
in the \isunl conciliatory style of the Vaticim, •' porditloniH illios, excuni- 
rnuuicatoa, anatlicmlzatos, mnlcdictoa, letornl supidicii rcoa,” fkc. “ Our 
.unnifs swore terribly in Elaiulcvs, cried niy uncle Toby, hut uotUiupj to this. 
For jiiy oivii iiart, I conld iiot have a heart to curse m3' iloft* so." 

(3) The ninth volume of the splendid Vnlencian edition of Mariana contaiiiR, 
in the Appendix, the famous bull of Julius II. of Feb. IBtli, 1512, tho oritviiinl 
of whicli is to bo found in the royal archives of Ihneelonu, The editor, Dim 
Fi'anciseo Ortiz y Saiiz, has accompanied it with an elahorate disquisition, in 
which lio makes the apostolic sentence the great autliovifcy for the conquest. 
It was a great triumph, undoubtedly, to be able to produce the docuiiient, to 
which the Siiaiiish historians had been ao louf? cluillongcd in vain by foreign 
writers, and the existence of whicli might well be doubted, since no record of 
it appeal's on the pupal register. (Abarca, Reyes do Arag-oii, tom. 11. rcy .*](/, 
cap. 21 .) Paris dc Grassis, maitrc tUs q^rCvioniGs of the chapel of Julius II. 
and Leo X., makes 110 mention of bull or excommunication, although very 
exact and particular in reporting- such facts. (Brdquigny, Manuscrits de hi 
jlibliothiiquc du Roy, tom. ii. p. 570.) There is no reason that I know for 
doubting the genuineness of the present instrument. There are conclusive 
reasons to my mind, however, for rejecting its date, and assigning it to some 
time posterior to the conquest: — 1 st, The bull denounces John and Catherine 
as having openly joined toeinselves to Louis XII., and borne arms with him 
against England, Siiain, and the church •, a charge for udiicii there was no 
pretence till live months later. 2 nd, IVith this bull the editor lias given 
another, dated Rome, July 21 st# 1512, noticed by Peter Martyr-. (Opus Epist, 
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But, ■whatever authority such a sanction may have had in 
the sixteenth centuiy, it will find little respect in the present 
at least beyond_ the limits of the Pyrenees. The only wav is 
ivnioh the question can be fahly tried must be by those maxims 
01 piibho law universally recognised as setthng the interoourae 
i ; ? seienco, indeed, _ irnperfeetly developed 

Ub that tinio, but in its general principles the same as now, 
Icrxiided, as these arc, on the immutable basis of morality and 
justice. 

IVe must go baolc a step beyond the war, to the proximate 
cause 01 it. this ivas Perclinand's demand of a free passage for 
his troops through hTavan’e. The demand was perfeotlv fahv 
ana in ordinary cases would doubtless have been granted by a 
neutral nation; hut that nation must, after all, he the only 
judge of its proprietj’, and lilavarre may find a justification for 
her refusal on these grounds. First, that, in her weak and 
delenoeless state, it was attended with danger to herself, 
beoondly, that as, by previous and existing treaty -with 
bpain, the vdidity of which ivas recognised hi her new one of 
July 17 th ■with France, she had agreed to refuse the right of 
passage^to the latter nation, .she consequently could not grant 
it to Spam without a violation of her neutrality. ( 1 ) Thhdly, 

epiat. 49“.) This latter is general In its import, being directed against al! 
nations whatever engaged in alliance with France against the ehnreh. The 
sovereigns of Navarre are not even mentioned, nor the nation itself, any 
lUTtlier thaii to warn ifc of the imminent danger in which it stood of iutu 

the schism. Now it is obvious that th!.s secoml hull, so general in it.s import, 
would have heen entirely superfluous in rcfci'cncc to Navnire, after the publi- 
cation of the lirst j w'hlle, on the other hand, nothing could be more natural 
than that these general menaces and wariiiugs, having proved inefi'cctunl, 
should be followed by tiie particular sentence of cxconimunicaticm containet? 
Ill tile bull of February. — 3rd, In fact, the bull of Tebruary makes repeated 
allusion to a former one, in such a manner as to leave no doubt that the bull 
of J uly 2 lst is intended ; since not only the sentiments, but the verj* form of 
exprossUni, are perfectly coincident in both for whole sentences together.— 
4tli, Ferdinand makes no mention of the ])apal excommunication, either in his 
private correspondence, where he discusses the grounds of the war, or In his 
manifesto to the Navan'cse, ■where it would have served his purpose quite 
effectually as his arms. I say nothing of the negative evidence afforded by the 
silence of contemporary writers, as Lebrija, Carbajal, Bemaldez, and Martyr, 
who, wliile they allude to a sentence of excommunication passed in the con- 
sistory, or to the publication of the bull of July, give no intimation of the 
existence of that of February j a silence altogether inexplicable. The inference 
from all this is, that the date of the bull of February isth, is erroneous; 
that it should be placed at some period posterior to the conquest, aiul con- 
sequently could not liaye served as the ground of it; but was probably oIj- 
taiued at the instance of tlic Catholic king, in order, by the odium "which it 
threw on the sovereigns of Navarre as excommunicate, to remove that under 
which he lay himself, and at the same time secure what might be deemed a 
sufficient warrant for retaining his acquisitions. Readers in general may 
think more time has been spent on the discussion than it is worth ; but the 
important light in which it is viewed by those who entertain more deference 
for a papal decree, is sufllcicntly attested by the length and number of disqui- 
sitions on it down to the present centuiy. 

(1) Dumont, Corps Diplomatique, tom. iv. part l. No. ^9. 
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tliat the domaucl of a passag'O, liowcvor j nst iu itself, "was coupled 
with another, the sim-endor of the fortresaes, which xaufit oom. 
promise tlio inclcpenclenoe of tho ]ciiigdom.(l) 

.But although, _ for those reasons, tho sovereigns of Navarro 
were warranted in refusing Ferdinand’s requost, they were not 
therefore authorised to declare war against him, which tlioj 
virtually did by entering into a defenaivo allianoo with his 
enemy Louis the Twelfth, and by pledging themselves to ii-wriio 
war on the English and tlicir confederatos ; an article pointedly 
direotud at tho Catholic Icing. 

True, indeed, tho treaty of IJlois had not reeeivod tho ratifi- 
cation of the Navarrese sovereigns; but it was executed by 
their plenipotentiaricB duly authorised, and, considering the 
intimate intercourse between the two nations, was undoubtedly 
made with their fuU knowledge and oonourrenoe, Under these 
cironmstauces, it was scarcely to be expected that ICing Ferdi- 
nand, when an aocideut had put him in possession of tho result 
of theso negotiations, shonld^wait for a formal declaration of 
hostilities, and thus deijrive liimself of the advantage of antici- 
pating the blow of his enemy. 

The right of making war would seem to include ihcvt of dis- 
posing of its fruits; subject, however, to those principles of 
natural equity which, should regulate every action, whether of 
a public or private nature. No principle can be clearer, for 
examine, than that the penalty should be proportioned to tho 
offence. Now, that inflicted on the sovereigns of Navarre, 
whioh went so far as to dispossess them of their crown, and 
annihilate the political oxistcnco of their kingdom, was such as 
nothing but extraordinary aggressions on tho part of tho con- 
quered nation, or the self-preservation of tho viutora, could 
justify. As neither of these ooutingoneios o.xistcd in the pre- 
sent case, Ferdinand’s condnot must bo regarded as a flagrant 
example of tbo abnso of tbo rights of _ oonqnest. We have 
been hut too familiw, indeed, with similar nets of political 
injustice, and on a much larger scale, in tho present civilized 
age ; but, although the number and splendour of tho proeo- 
donts may bhmt our sensibility to tho atrocity of tbo act, they 
can never constitute a legitimate waraant for its perpetration. 

While thus freely condemning I'erdinand’s oonduet iu this 
transaotion, I cannot go along with those who, having inspected 
the subject less minutely, are disposed to regard it as tho 
result of a cool, premeditated policy from the outset. The 

(1) According: to Galindcz de CarbiyaJ, only three fortresses wore orlKinnJljr 
demanded by Ferdinand, (Annies, MS, auo ifiia,) He may have confounded 
the number with that said to have been flnnlly conceded by the Itiug of 
Navarre j a concession, however, which amounted to little, since it excluded 
byname two of the most important places required, and the sincerity of Nvhich 
may well be doubted, if, as it would seem, it was not made till after the 
negotiations with France had been adjusted. — See Zurita, Aimlcs, lib. 10, 
cap. 7. 
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jttDposiiions origmally made by Mm to Ifavarre a;ppettr to have 
been oonceived in perfect good faith. The requisition of the 
fortresses, impudent as it may seem, was notHn» more than 
had been before made in Isabella’s time, when it had been 
granted, and the seomity subsequently restored, as soon as the 
emergency had passed away.(l) The alternative proposed, of 
Mitering into the holy league, presented many points of view so 
fa'l^jurable tO'IiavaTre, that j’erdinand, ignorant as he then 
was of the precise footing on which he stood with Franco, 
might have seen no improbability in her dosing with it. Had 
either alternative been embraced, there would have been no 
prete.vt for the invasion. Even when hostilities had heenpre- 
cipitated by the impolitic conduct of Havarre, i'erdinand (to 
judge not ifom his public manifestoes only, hut from his pri- 
vate correspondence) would seem to have at first contemidated 
holding the country only till the close of his French expedi- 
tion. (2) IJut the facility of retaining these conquests, when 
once acquired, was too strong a temptation. It was easy to 
find sonic plausihle pretext to justify it, and obtain such a 
sanction from the highest authority as should veil the injustice 
of the fransaotion from tho world, — and from his own eyes. 
And that these were Minded is but too tmo, if, as an Aragonese 
historian declares, he could remark on his death-bed, “ that, 
independently of the conquest having been undertaken at the 
instance of tho sovereign pontiff for the extirpation of the 
schism, he felt his oonseienoo as easy in keeping it as iu keeping 
his crown of Aragon.” (3) 


I have made use of three authoriticR cxcluslvelv devoted to Navapo, In the 
present Histoiy.—l. L’HistoU’c du Royaumc <le Navan-e, pai’ Secre. 

takes Iiiternrettes de sa MaiestC-.** Paris, mG, 8vo. ^ lliis anon^ous work, 
from the nen of one of Henry IV.’s secretaries, is little else than a meagre , 
compilation of facte, and these deeply coloured by the national prejudices of 
the writer. It derives some value Irom the circumstance, however, in the 
coiiti-ast it affords to the Spanish version of the same transactions.-;;^. “^ict 
entitled, Antonii JTehrissen-sis de Bello I^’avariejisi 

covers less than tWity pages folio, and Is chMy occupied, as htl^ports, 
'with the military events erf the conquest hy the duJee of Alva. It was ongin^y 
incorporated in the volume containing its learned author»s version, or rather 
paraphrase, of Pulgar’s Clirciniclc,with some othCT matters ; and fii-st appe^ed 
from the press nf the younger Lebrya, apud inclytam r: 

3. But the great work illusteating the history of J^avorre is the Annales del 
Eevno;” of which the best edition is that in seven volumes folio, from the 
press at Ibanez, Pamplona, WOO, Its typograpliioal executon wouia be 
ireditoble tu any 00 ™!!!!. The ttaco nrst 

Whose profound acquaintance with the antiqmties of Ids nation Vias made ins 


( 1 ) Aleson, Annales de Jfavarra, tom. v. lib. 35, cap. 1, 3.— Garihaj, Cnm- 

pendio, tom. iii. lib. 20, cap, J.3. TnW qnth 

(2) Sec King Ferdinand’s letter, July 20th, and 1“® 

1512, apud Benialdez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 23 a.— Lebnja, De llello 
NavaricnBl,lib. 1, cap. 7. 

(3; Abarca, Reyes dc Aragon, tom. ih rey 30, cap, 21. 
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liook iudispeusablo to tho student of this poi'tiou of its histr)iy. Tlio fourth 
audlirth avo tho couthmatioii of hin work hy rraudstio do Alo.son, a Josuil, 
who succoodod Morcfc iw Wstoriographor of NavaiTo. Tlio two last volume's 
aro dovo(:ed to luvestisatlons illustvatiui? tho autuinitics of Navarixs from the 
pen of Moret, and ai*o usually imhUshod separately IVom. his i;toat historic 
work. Alesoii’s continuation, cxteiulliig- from i;l5{) to 1527 , is a production of 
cousldcrahlo merit. It shows extensive research on the part of its autlior, 
who, however, has not always couiUicd himself to tho most iinthentic and. 
accTodited soarou.s of information. Uis references oxhiliit a sing'ular inedloy 
of original contemporary douuiuents aiul apocryphal authovitles of a<**''try 
recent date. Tliouffli a Navan’csc, he has written with the impartiality of one 
in whom local prejudices were extinguished in the more comprehensive 
national feelings uf a Spaniard. 


CHAPTEli XXIY. 

death: OE GONSADVO DE COKDOVA.— IlLIfESS AjS-D death op 
rERDIlS'AND.— HIS OHARAOTIiR. 

1613—1516, 

Gonsalvo ordered to Italy — General Enthusiasm — Tlie King’s Distrust— Gon- 
salvo hi RcLiremcut— Decline of hLs Health— His Death, and noble Cha- 
racter— Ferdinand’s Illness — It increases— He dies- His Character— A 
Contrast to Isaholla— The Judgment of hia Contemporaries. 

IToi'\viTnsTAK’BiN& the good order which King I’erdinniKl main- 
tained in Castilo by hia energetic condnot, as well ns by hia 
policy of diverting thc_ eflerveseing spirits of the nation to 
foreign entei’priae, ho still experienced annoyanoo from varions 
oaiisos. Among those wore Maximilian’s pretensions to tho 
regency, as paternal grandfather of tlio heir apparent. The 
emperor, indeed, had more than once threatonod to assort hia 
propostorous claims to Castilo in person ; and although this 
OjUixotie monarch, who had been tilting against windmills all 
his life, failed to excite any powerful sensation, either l)y Ilia 
threats or his promises, it furnished a plainsiblo pretext for 
keeping alive a faction hostile to tho iiiter 03 t.s of the Catliolio 
king. 

In tho winter of IfiOO an arrangement was made with tho 
emperor, through tho mediation of Louis the Twelfth, hy which 
he, Anally relinquished Ms pretensions to the regency of Cnstile, 
in oonsideration of tho _aitt of three hundred laneos, and th,e. 
transfer to him of the Kfty thousand ducats which Kordinand 
was to receive from Pisa.(l) Ko bribe Avas too paltry for a 
prince whose moans were as narrow as his iirojeots wore vast 
and ohimerioal. Even after this paoifioation, tho Austrian 

( 1 ) Marinna, Hist, do Espafia, tom. ii. Ml). 20. cap. 21.— -Zralto, Annies, 
tom. Vi. Ub. 8, cap. 45, 47, 
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party contrived to disqmet the king, by maintaining the areh-. 
aulce Chnxies’s pretensions to the government in the name of 
liis unfort-unate another ; until at length, the Spanish monowh 
oame^ to entertain not merely disti'ost, bat positive aversion 
for his grandson ; while the latter, as he advanced in years, 
was taught to regard Ferdinand as one who esoluded him 
from his rightful inheritance by a most flagrant act of usur- 
ixffflk)n.(l) 

Ferdinand’s suspicious temper found other grounds for un- 
easiness, where there was less warrant for it, in his jealousy of 
his illustrious subject Q-onsalvo de Cordova. This was paiti- 
oulai'ly the ease when circumstances had disclosed the Ml 
extent of that general's popularity. After the defeat of Ea- 
yenna, the pope and the other allies of Ferdinand urged him 
in the most earnest manner to send the Great Captain into 
Italy, as the only man capable of cheoldng the French arms, 
and restoring the fortunes of the learae. The king, trembling 
for the inrniediato safety of his own dominions, gave a rcdnotant 
assent, and ordered Gonsalvo to hold him.sel£ in readiness to 
take command of an army to be instantly raised for Italy (3Ia3’, 
1512). (2) 

These tidings wore received with enthusiasm by the Castilians. 
Men of every rank pressed fonvaid to serve under a chief 
whose service was itself aulSoient passport to fame. “ It 
actually seemed,” says Martyr, “ as if Spain were to be drained 
of all her noble and generous blood. Hothingappeared impo.s- 
sible, or even difficult, under such a leader. Hardly a cavalier 
in the land but would have thought it a reproach to remain 
behind. Truly marvellous,” he adds, '* is the authority which 
he has acquired over all orders of men ! ” (3) 

Such was the zeal with which men enlisted under his banner, 
that great difficulty was found in completing the necessary 
levies for Havarre, then menaced by the French. The king, 
alarmed at this, and relieved from appireheusions of immediate 
danger to Haplos by subsequent advices from that country, sent 
orders greatly reducing the number of forces to be raised. But 
this had little effect, since every man who had the means pre- 
ferred acting as a volunteer under the Groat Captain, to any 
other service however gainful ; and juany a poor cavalier was 
there, who expended his little all, or incurred a heavy debt, in, 
order to appear iu the field in a style becoming the ohivahy of 
Spain. 

Ferdinand’s former distrust of his general was now augmented 
tenfold by this evidonco of his unbounded popularity. He saw 

(!) Znrita, Amies, tom. vi. lib. 10, cap. 55, 6g.— Peter Martyr. Opus Epist. 

Peter Martyi'i Opus Epist, epist. - 186 .— CtoCmca del Gran Caiiitan, lib. 3, 
cap. 7.— Zuvlta, Anales, tom. vi. lib. 10, cap. 3.— Glovio, Vita Magiii GoTisalvi, 
lib. 3 , p. 288. 

(3) Opus Epist. epist. 437.— Pulgar, Sumario, p. zoi. 
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ill imaffination miioli more danger to Naples from such a sub- 
ject, than from any enemy, liowover iormidable. Ho had 
received intelligonoe, moreover, that the Freuoli were in full 
retreat towards the north. Ho hesitated no longer, hut sent 
instructions to tho Groat Captain at Cordova; to disband his 
levies, as the expedition would ho postponed till after tho pre- 
sent winter | at the same time inviting such as chose to enlist 
in tho service of Havarre (August, 1/512). (1) 

These tidings were received with indignant feelings by tho 
whole army. Tho officers refused, nearly to a man, to engage 
in the proposed service. Gonsnlvo, who understood the motives 
of tins change in the royal puTpo.se, was deeply sonsiblo to what 
ho regarded as a personal aifront. He, however, onjoinod on 
his troops implicit obedienoc to the long’s commands. Before 
dismissing' them, as ho knew that many had been drawn into 
expensive preparations far beyond their means, ho distributed 
largesses among them, amounting to tho immen-so sum, if we 
may credit Ms biographers, of one hundred thousa.nd diioate. 
“ Hever stint yoiu' hand," said he to his steward, who remon- 
strated on the magnitude of the donative ; “ tliere is no mode 
of enjoying one’s property, like giving it away.” He then 
wrote a latter to tho king, in which he gave free vent to his indig- 
nation, bitterly complaining of_tb6 ungenerous requital of Mb 
services, and asking leave to retii’o to his duchy of iWanova in 
Naples, since ho could he uo longer useful in Spain. This 
request was not calculated to lull i’ordinand’s suspicions. Ho 
an.swGred, however, “ in tho soft and pleasant style which he 
knew so well how to assume,’’ says Zurita ; and after specifying 
his motives for relinqiiiahing, however reluctantly, tho expedi- 
tion, he leoommondea Gonsalvo’s return to Loja, at least until 
some more definite arrangement oould he made rc.speoting the 
affairs of Italy. (2) 

Thus condemned to his former seclusion, tho Great Captain 
resumed his late habits of lifo, freely opening his manBion to 
persons of_ merit, interesting himself in plans for ameliorating 
the condition of his tenantry and noighbours, and in tins quiet 
way -winning: a more unquestionable title to Immaji gratiCudo 
than when piling up the blood-stainod trophies of Victory. Alas 
for humanity, that it should have deemed otherwise I 

Another ciroumstanoe, which disquieted the Catholic king, 
was the failure of issue hy his present wife. The natural 
desire of offspring was further stimulated by Iiatred of the 

(1) Giovlo, ‘VitaMagni Gonsnlvi* Ub. !>• 289.— Clivdnica ilcl Gran Capitan, 
lib. 3, cap. 7> 8.— UUoa, Vita di Carlo V. I’ol. 38.— Potor Mui’tyi*, C)jm« JSjiifit. 
episfc. 498.— Pulgar, Sumario, p. 201. 

(2) Moriaaa, Hist, de Espnlia, tom. i\. lib. 30, cap. 14.— Giovio, Vito Illwst. 
Virorum, pp. 290, 291.— Clirdnica del Gran Capitan, lib. 3, cap. 7, 8, 9.— Znritn, 
Anales, tom. 7I. lib. 10, cap. 28.— Qimitana, Espanolos Cuiebre.R, turn. i. 
pp, 328—332.— Abarca, Heyea de Aragon, tom. ii, rev 30, cap. 20.— PidgaY, 
Stimario, pp, 201—208. 
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liouse of Austria, -which made him eager to abridge the ample 
inheritance about to descend on his grandson Charles. It must 
be eonfessod, that it reflects little credit on his heart or his 
nnderstauding', that ho should have been so ready to sacrifice 
to personal re.sentment those noble plans for the oonsolidation 
of the inonoi'chy, -which had so -worthily occupied the atten- 
tion both of himself and of Isabella in his early life. His 
wiiie-'i had nearly been realised, dueen (xermaine was delivered 
of a son, March 3rcl, 1500. Providence, however, as if unwiUing 
to defeat the glorious consummation of the union of the Spanish 
king'doma, so long desh'ed and nearly achieved, permitted the 
infant to live only a fe-n' hours. (l)_ 

Perdinand repined at the blessing denied lihn now more than 
over. In order to in-yigorate his constitution, he resorted to 
artificial means. (2) The medicines which he took had the 
oppo.“ite efleot. At least from this time, the spring of 1513, he 
was a-fflioted witli infii-mities before -unkno-wn to him. Instead 
of his habitual equanimity and cheerfulness, he became impa- 
tient, irritable, and frequently a prey to morbid melaiieholy. 
Ho lost all relish for business, and even lor amusements, except 
field sports, to which he devoted the greater part of his time. 
The fever which consumed him made him impatient of long 
residence in any one place, and during these last years of his 
life, the court -was in perpetual migration. The imhappy mo- 
narch, alas ! could not fly from disease, or fiom himself. (S) 

In the summer of 1616, he was found one night by his at- 
tendants in a state of insensibility, from which it was dilfienlt 
to rouse him. He, exhibited flashes of Ms former energy after 
tMs, however. On one occasion he made a Jo-urney to Aragon, 
in order to preside at the deliberations of the ofjrtes, and enforce 
-the grant of supplies, to which the nobles, from selfish con- 
siderations, made resistance. The king failed, indeed, to bend 
their inti-actable tempers, hut he displayed on the occasion all 
his wonted address and resolution. (4) 

On his return to Castile, which, perhaps from the greater 
refinement and doferenoo of the people, seems to have been 

(1) CarCajal. Analos, MS. aiio isog. — Zurita, Aiiales, tom. -ri. lib. 10, 

call. 5.5. . , ^ ^ ■ X. 

(2) Tlioy ave iktaileil with such curious precision by Murtyi-,— who is much 

too precise, indeed, for our pages, — as to leave little doubt ofthe fact,— Opus 
Epist. epist. .531. ^ 

(s) Oai-baiid, Annies, MS. ano 1513, etsca.— L. Marmeo, Cosas Meniorables, 
fol. 188.— Gomez, De Behus Gestts, fol. HB.— Sandoval, Hist, del Enip. 
Carlos V tom. i. p. 27 . Non idem est -vultus,” says Peter Mortj-r of the 
king, ill a letter, dated in October, 1613, “ non eaQcm faculta-s in midiciido, 
non eadem leuitas. Tria sunt UU, no priorcs i-esnmat vires, opposita : senilis 
eetiis i secundum nainiiue agit et sevagcsimuni annum : wcor, (luam a lalere 
nuwiuam ahigiti et venatns coeloque vlvendi cupiditas, qn® illimi uigi-lvis 
detiiiet, ultra quam ill juvcnlll mtntc, citi-a E.ilutem, fas esset.”— Opus Epist. 

■*^^”( 4 )' Sta, Annies, tom.vi. lib. 10, cap. 93 , Bi.— Carbajal, Annies, MS. aiio 
1S16 Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. cpist. 530. 
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celebrated witE great magnificence in tbe ancient Ifooriali 
capital, under tie superintendence of the count of Tendilla, 
the son and successor of Gonsalvo’s old friend, the late 
governor of Granada. (I) His remains, first deposited in the 
hranoiscan monastery, Tvere afterwards removed, and laid 
beneath a sumptnoris mansoleum, in the church of San Gero- 
ninjf ;(2} and more than a hundred harmers and royal pennons, 
■Wimng in meknoholy pomp around the walls of the chapel, 
proclaimed the glorious achievements of the warrior who slept 
■beneatli.(3) Hi.s noble -wife, Dona Maria Manric(ue, suiTived 
him but -a few days. His daughter Elvira inherited the 
princely titles and estates other father, which, by her marriage 
with a kinsman,, the count of Cahra, were perpetuated in the 
house of Cordova. (4) 


Father de Aponte, in whlcli the king directs him to wait on the duchess, and 
tender her the consolations proper under lier bereavement, with the assui'ance 
of the unalterable continuance of the.royal favour and protection. The sym- 
pathetic tone of the epistle, and the delicate terms in which it Is expressed, are 
honourable to the monarch. 

(l) Peter Martyr notices the death of this estimable noblemaTi, fall of years 
and of honours, m a letter dated July 1 8th, 1515. Itis addressed to Tendilla’s 
son, and breathes the consolation flowing from the mild and philo.sopbical 
spirit of its amiable author. The count was made marquis of Mondejar by 
Ferdinand, a short time before his death. His varions titles and dignities, 
including the government of Granada, descended to his eldest son, Don Luis, 
Martyr’s early pupil j his genius was inherited in full measure by a younger, 
the famous Diego Hurtado cle Mendoza. 

[3) dhc folloAving epitaph is placed over them : — 

Gorizali Fernandez dc Cordova, 

Qul propria virtute 
Magnl Duels nomeii 
Pi'oj>i‘ium sib! fecit, 

Ossa, 

Perpetufe tandem 
Lucl rcstituciula, 

Huic interca tumulo 
Credita sunt 5 

Gloria rainime consepulta.” 


Sec the London Quarterly Keview, No. 127 , art. l. The writer copied the 

inscription, ftom the tablet. . 

(3) Navagiero, Viaggio, fal. 2-1. On the top of the monum^t was seen the 
^■narble effigy of the Great Captain, armed and kneeling. The hancers and 
other military trophies, which continued to garnish the walls of the c^pg, 
according to Pedraza, as late as 1600 , had disappeared before the eighteenth 
cenfcnry ; at least we may infer so from Colmenar’s sflcnco respecting them m 
his account of the sepulchre.— Pedraza, Antiguedad uc Granada, lol. IM.-- 
Colmenar; DeUces de I’Espagne, tom. iii. p. 505. Tr;..ov,„-,v 

(41 Chi'dnica del Gran Capitan, lib. 3, cap. 9.— Giovio, ^ itm Illust. jVironim, 
i'ol. 2Q2. Gonsoivo was created duke of Terra Nuova and Sessa, ana marquis 
of Ditonto, all in Italy, Tvitli estate.5 of the value of 40,000 fliicats rent. He 
was also gi-and constable of Naples, and a nobleman of A emce. l^ttly 
honotu's wore transmitted by Dona Elvira to her son, Gonzalo Hernandez di, 
Cordova, wlio filled the posts, under Charles A„ of governor of Milaii aiia 
captaiu-Bcneral of Italy. Under PhiUp II. bis descemlants were raised to a 
Spanish ilubedom, with the title of dukes of Eaena.— L. Marinea, Co.as 
Memorables, fpl. s-i.—Ulloa, Vita di Carlo V. fol. 4i.— Salazar de Mendoza, 
DignitladeSip. ’ 307 . 
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Gronaalvo, or, aa lio is called ia Castilian, Gonzalo Her- 
nandez do Cordova, was, sixty-two years old at tlio time of 
Ha death. His oonutonanoe and i)_crson are roprosontod to 
have boon cxtrenioly handsome ; his manners, elegant and 
attraotivo, wore stamped with that lofty dignity whioh so 
often distinguishes Hs countrymen. “Ho still boiirs,” Says 
Mai'tj'r, speaking of him in the last years of Hs life, “the fcjjnuo 
majestic port as when in the height of hia former aritlionty ; 
so that every ono who visits Hni acknowledges the influonoe of 
Hs noble prosenee as fully as when, at the head of armies, ho 
gave laws to Italy.”(l) 

His splendid military siicoosses, so gratilying to Castilian 
pride, have made tho name of Gonsalvo as familiar to his 
countrymen as that of tho Cid; whioh, floating down tho 
stream of ;popnlar melody, has boon treasured up as a part 
of tho national history. Hia shining qualities, even more 
than his exploits, have been often made the theme of fic- 
tion ; and fiotion, as usual, has dealt with them in a fashion 
to leave only ooufusod and erronoous oonooptions of both. 
More is known of the Spamsh hero, for inatauoo, to foreign 
roadens, from Florian’s agreeable novel, _ than from any 
aiitbontio record of Hs actions. Yet Pierian, by dwelling 
only on the dazzling and popular traits of bis hero, has 
depicted him as tho very personification of romantic ohivaby. 
This certainly was not Hs character, which might be said to 
have beau formed after a riper period of civilisation than 
tho age of chivalry. At least, it had none of tho nonsenBo 
of that age,— its fanciful vagaries, reoldess adventure, and wild 
romantic gallantry. (2) His eharacteristios wore prudeiico, cool- 
ness, steadiness of purpose, and intimate knowledge of man. 
He understood, ahovo all, tho temper of Hs own eouutrymon. 
He may ho said, in some degree, to have formed their military 
eharaotor ; their patience of severe tr.aining and hardship, their 
unflmohiug ohodionoe, their iulloxiblo spirit under reverses, 
and their dooisivo energy in tho hour of notion. It is oertain 
that the Spanish soldier, _nnder Hs hands, assumed an ontiroly 
new aspect from that which ho had displayed in tho romantio 
wars of the Peninsula. 

Gonsalvo was untainted with the eoarsor vices oharaotoristie 
of the time. He disoovered none of that griping avarice, too 
' often the reproach of Ha countrymen in these wars. Hia hand 
and heart were liberal as tho day. Ho betrayed none of the 
cruelty and lioentionsness which disgrace tho ago of chivalry. 
On all occasions he was prompt to protect wojiieu from injury 

(1) Opus Epist. epist. 408.— Giovio, Vito. Ma{?ui Gonaalvi, p. ii 92 .— Pulgar, 
Sumario, p. 312, 

(2) Gonsalvo assumed for his device a cross-bow, moved by a pulley, with 
the motto, “Ingenium auiierafc vires.” It was choraeteriatic of a mind 
trusting more to policy than force and daring exploit.— BrantOine, CEuvresj 
tom, i, p. 76 . 
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or insult. Althoiigli Ms diatingnishcd manners and rank garo 
Mm obvious advantages mtKthe sex, he never abiisedthem;(l) 
and ho has left a character, tmimpeaehed by any historian, of 
unblemished morality in his domestic relations. This was a 
rare virtue in the sixteenth century. 

Gonsalvo's fame rests on his military prowess; yet his 
character would seem, in many xc-specta, better suited to the 
call3* and cultivated walks of civil life. His government 
of Naples exhibited much discretion and sound policy ;(2) 
and there, as afterwards in his retirement, his polite and 
lihoral manners seom-ed, not merely the good-will, hut the 
strong attaciim.ent, of those around Mm. His early educa- 
tion, like that of most of the noble cavaliers who came 
forward before the improvements introduced under Isahelk, 
was taken up with knightly exercises more than intellectual 
aooomplishnienta. He was never taught Latin, and had no 
pretensions to soholai'ship ; but he honoiued and nobly recom- 
pensed it in others. His solid sense and liberal taste supplied 
all defloiencies in himself, and led him to select Mends and 
companions from, among the most enlightened and virtuous of 
the oomnumity.(3) 

On this fair oharaeter there remains one foul reproach. 
This is his breach of faith in two memorable instances ; lii’st, 
to the young dulce of Calabria, and afterwards to Cajsar 
Borgia, both of whom he betrayed into the hands of King 
i'erdinond, their personal enemy, and in violation of his most 
solemn pledges, (4) True, it was in obedience to Ms master’s 


(1) Giovio, Vitro Blast. Virorom, P‘ sn . 

(2) Ibid. p. 281.-Giaimoae, Istoria di Napoli, 111). 30, cap. 1, 5. 

(3) Giovio, Vitro Blast. Viiorum, p. 2 /i. 

“ Amieo de sus amifjos, 

( 10.6 Seunr para criados 
y porientes I 

quo Gnenugo de encmigos ! 
que maestro de esforzados 
y valientes t 

qaii seso para discrctos ! 
que gracia para donoaos I 
qu.erazon.1 

. miiy benigno a. los sugetos, 

y ii loa bravos y dauosos 
unleou.” 

Coplas de Don Jorge JManriqae. 

(4) Borgia, after lus father Alexanaer VI.*s death, escaped tn Naples under 
favoiir of a safe-conduct signed by Goiisalvo. Here, however, Ins mtogimg 
spirit soon engaged him in schemes for troubling the peace or Italy, and, 
indeed, for aubvertdng the authority of the Spaniards there j m consequence of 
which the Great Captain seized his person, and sent him prison^ to Castile. 
Such, at least, is the Spanish vei'sion of the story, and of course the one most 
favourable to Gonsalvo. Mariana dismisses it with 

» the Great Captain seems to have consulted the pabhe good in tee more 
than his own fame ; a conduct well worthy to be pondered and emalatedby 
all princes and rulers P ’—Hist, de Espana, lib, 28, cap- 8.— Zunta, Anaies, 
tom. V. lib. 5, cap. 72.- Quintana, Espanoles Celebres, pp. 302, 303. 
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commands, and not to servo his own purposes ; and true also, 
this want of faith, was the besetting sin of tho age. But 
historj’' has no warrant to tamper with right and wrong, or tn 
brighten the character of its favourites, by diminishing one 
shade of tho abhorrence which attaches to their vices. They 
should rather he hold up in their true deformity, us tho inorc 
conspicuous from the very greatne.ss with which they aro asso- 
(tiatod. It may he remarked, however, that the roitoratod^uid 
unsparing opprobrium with w'hioh foreign writers, who have 
been little sensible to Gronsalvo’.s merits, have visited these 
oflenoes, affords tolorablo evidence that they are tho only ones, 
of any magnitude that can ho chargod on him.(l) 

As to the imputation of disloyalty, wo havo elsowhore had 
occasion to notice its apparent groundles3ne.ss. It would be 

( 1 ) That but one other ti-oubled him, npjjcai'a from the fact (If it be n. facifc) of 
Goiisnlvo’s cleclnring-, oti liis death-bed, tluit ''there were Ihrce acts of his 
life wliicii he deeply repented.*’ 'l\vo of tliese were his ti'catmcnt of BorR;ia 
and the duke of Calabria. He was silent respecting: the third. “Soiiie 
historians suppose,” says Quintana, “that by this last Uo meant his omiseiou 
to possess himself of the crown of Naples when it was in his power 1 * ’ Those 
historhuis, no doubt, like Fouche, considered a blunder in politics as worse 
than a crime. 

Since the publication of the fomth edition of this work, I havp received 
from Spain a copy of a remarkable letter, which states some particulars that, 
had they sooner come under my notice, would untloubtedly liave been taken 
into the account in making: np my estimate of Gonsalvo’s Integrity. The 
letter, which is dated November Snd, 1513, is addressed to King Ferdinand by 
the bishop of Trinopoll, his ambassador at tlie court of Loudon. It details a 
conversation with the Engll.‘«h monai’cli, Henry VIII., in which tho latter, after 
some iiKiuiries about Gonsalvo, remarks, ” 1 well believe that tho king, my 
father-in-law, has some grouml for diKtrusting the Great Captain, ua I kiU)w 
that lie held a negotiation both with the late king of Franco and with the pre- 
sent king” (Charles VIII. and Louis XII.). ” If I were in my father’s place, I 
would sift the matter to the bottom j and, If it were })rovod against, the Great 
Captain, I would punish him for it; and if it were not proved, I would make 
use of his services. I must further toll yon, that tho Great Captain oucc made 
an offer of his services to me, sending one of his own followers tt) Touviuiy, 
where I then was, for the purpose ; but, although I was at that time not on 
the host terms with King P’crcUnand, I (Utl not ehoose to give him eiieouvugc- 
ment.” 'The hishop cndcavoura to e.vplain tho nature of these aerviecH in such 
a way as not to compromise the loyalty of Goiisalvo. In regard to his enrre- 
Hpondence with the P'ronch court, Heui*y’s language is t oo vague to autUorlsG 
any deflnitc conclusion. Yet It must be confessed that it leaves an imputaLinn 
that one might wish—though with little chance of .success at this day— to see 
cleaved away from the memory of Gonsalvo. The letter is of so much inlevost 
and importance, that, as it 1ms not foimd its way into print, I will give an 
extract from tho ori^nal. ” El mo rc.spondio hieu creo que el Rey mi piidvo 
tiene alguna causa de desconfian^a del Gran Capitan par qua j/o .sc que ha 
ifnMop/aiicas cofi el Rep de R'mnciamttcHo,' y con esto de n^ora:. pero siyo 
fuosse q.uo el Roy mi padre sobria si es assi la verdad y slendo assi castigHdo 
ya, y siivo servlvmo ya del : y aun (luiero vos dcKir ciuel dliQ Grau Capltiuv tju) ha 
desscado seroir a mi y me Jui embUtdo im siiyo a Tornny, nms yo no quise Inzer 
nada, auuque cstavo enojado del Rcy ml padre : pero si vioiiu nl projiosito del 
Roy mi padre, y me lo quiere emhiar wiui con alguna cosa yo bo lo guaYdare 
que no tenga platicas de F’l’ancia antes imdra ser quo nos sirvitmos del contra 
I'Vancia, yo la dixe que v. al. no creya quo tuviuKc alguna desconfian^a del dhn 
Gran Capitan antes creya que lo guardaba para qvYando hnbiessc neeessidad do 
servirse deU” 
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strange, indeed, if the imgoierous treatment which he had 
experienced ever since his return from Naples had not 
provoked feelings of indignation in Ms bosom. Nor wonid 
it he surprising, under these eircmnstances, if ho had heen 
led to regard the archdnlce Charles’s 'pretensions to the 
regency, ns he came of age, with a favonrahle eye. There 
is no evidence, however, of this, or of any act, unfriendly 
to Sirdinand’s interests. His whole public life, on the con- 
trary, exhibited the truest loyalty ; and the only stains that 
darken his fame were incurred by too unhesitating devotion 
to the wishes of his master. He is not the first nor the last 
statesman who has reaped the royal recompense of ingratitude, 
for serving his king inth greater zeal than he had served his 
Maker. 

Ferdinand’s health, in the mean time, had deolined so sen- 
siBiy, that it was evident he could not long survive the object 
of his jealousy.(l) His disease had now settled into a dropsy, 
aocompaniod with a distressing affection of the heart. He 
found ditfioulty in breathing, complained that he was stifled in 
the crowded cities, and passed most of his time, even after the 
weather became cold, in the fields and forests, occupied, as far 
as his strength permitted, -with the fatiguing pleasures of the 
chase. As the winter advanced, he bent his step.s towai’ds the 
south. He passed some time, in December, at a country seat 
of the duke of Alva, near jpiacontia, where he hunted the 
stag. He then resumed his journey to Andalusia, but fell 
so ill on the way, at the little village of Mndrigalojo, near 
Truxillo, that it was found impossible to advance further. 
(January, 1516). (2) 


(1) 'I’lie miraculous bell of Velilla, a little village in Aragon, nine leagues 
from Saragossa, about this time gave one of those i>rophctic tmtinimVjtLlntions 
'which always boded some great calamity to the country. The side on which 
'the blows 4)eU denoted the quaiter where the dfeaster was to happen. Its 
sounrb says Dr, Dormer, caused dismay and contritiom with dismal “fear 
of change,” inthelieai’tsofall'whoheardit. No arm was strong enough to 
-stop it on these occasions, as those foundto their cost who profanely attempted 
it. Its ill-omened voice was heard, for the twentieth and last time in March, 
1679. As no event of importance followed, it probably tolled for its own 
funeral. See the ediiyiiig history, in Dr. Diego Dormer, of the miraculous 
powers and iierformances of this celebrated bell, as duly authentiwited 'by a 
host of witnesses.— Discursos Vacios, pp. 198—344. 

(2) Carbajal, Aiiaies, MS. afios 1513—1516,— Gomez, Do Rebus Ge_stis, 
fol. 146.— Peter Mai’tyr, Opus Epist. episfc. 542, 558, S6l, sGi. — Zurita, Aiiales, 
tom, vi. lib. lO, cap. 99. Carbajal states, that the king liad been warned by 
some soothsayer, to beware of Madrigal, and that ho had ever since avoided 
entering into the town of that name in Old Castile. The name of the place he 
v;a5 now in was not ijrecisely that* indicated, but corresponded near enough 
for a prediction. The event proved, that the witches of Spain, like those of 
Scotland, 

“ Could keep the word of promise to the ear, 

And break it to the hope.’* 

The story derives little confirmation from the characterof Ferdinand. He was 
not superstitious, at least while his faculties were in vigour. 

II. 2 B 
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Tho king Bocmoil ilosirons of closing ins eyes to the clangor of 
Ms situation as long as possible. Ho woulcl not m)ul'u.ss, nor 
oven udiuit his oonibssor into liis o!uimbL'r.(l) Ho sbowetL 
similar jealousy of bis grandson’s envoy, Adrian of Utroclit. 
This person, tlio precontor of Obarlos, and afterwards raised, 
through bis inciuis, to tlio papacy, had coiuo into Castilu some 
weeks before, with tho ostensible view of making some perma- 
nent arrangemont with Ferdinand in regard to the rog'<»coy. 
The real motive, as tho powers wliiub he brought with him 
subsuijucntly proved, was, that ho miglit bo on the spot w'hou 
tho king died, and assnmo tho reins of government, I’ordi- 
naud reoeivod tho minister with oold civility j and an agreeraeut 
was entered into, by whioli the regency was guaranteed to tho ' 
monarch not only during Joarma’s_ life, hut his own. Conces- 
sions to a dying man cost notliing. Adrian, who was at 
Guadalupe at this time, no sooner heard of h'ordinand’s 
iUnoss, than lie liastoned to Madrigalojo. Tho king, how- 
ever, suspeotod tho motives of his visit. " He has oome 
to see mo die,” said he ; and, refusing to admit him into 
his prosonoo, ordered tho mortified envoy hack again to 
Guadalupe. (2) _ , _ , 

At long'th tho medical attendants ventured to inform tho 
king of his real situation, conjming him, if ho had any affair,? 
of moment to settle, to do it without delay. He listened to 
them with oomposnve, and from that moment seemed to recover 
nil his customary fortitude and ecinanimity. After receiving 
the saorninent, and attoncling to his spiritual oonoerns, lie onllod 
his attendants around his bed, to adviso with them respecting 
tho disposition of tho govermnout. Among thoso present, at 
this time, wore his faithful followers, tho duke of Alva, und tho 
marmiis of Denia, his major-domo, witli several hi.shop,s und 
members of his oounoil.(.S) 

The king, it seems, had made .several wills. IJy one, executed 
at Burgos, in lol2, bo had ooramitted tho government of Castile 
and Aragon to tho infanto I'ordiuand, during his iirollier 
Chaiius’s ahseneo. This young priiioo had been educated in 

(1) A la voi'flad,** says Carbajal, "Ic tonto iniiolio cl cuemiKo on ii(j.uel 
paao con inmnlnliilud quo lo ponla <Ic no niorir tan iirosto, pimi quo ni cmi". 
fesase ni rccibicso loa Sacraniwitos.*’ AccordiiiR' to thu samu writur, Pci’dimuid 
■was buoyed up by the prediction of ttii old aibyl, “la bouta del Biiroo/’ that. 
" he should not die till he hart conquered Jerusalem.” — (Analcs, MH. cap. 2.) 
\Vq are again remiuded tif Sliakspcaro ; — 

“ It hath been prophesied to me many years, 

I should not die but in Jerusalem.’*— Ivlng iicnry lY. 

(2) Carbajal, Anales, MS. atio 1510, cap. 1.— Goinoz, Do RcibuH Goslis, ubi 
supra. — Rctcr Martyr, Opus Epist. eplst, 5d5, — Saudoval, [list, del liiup. 
Caiios V. tom. i. p. 35. 

(3) Carbajal, Anales, MS. afio 1516, cap. 2. Dr. Carbajal, wlHiwaH a inombci' 
of the royal council, was present with bbu durliiA' the whole of his last illnesa j 
and bis circumstantial aud spirited imrratLvc of it forma an exception to tho 
general clmractor of bis itinerary. 
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Spain -under the eye of his grandfather, who entertained a 
strong affection for him. The counsellors remonstrated, in the 
plame.st terms against this disposition, of the regency. Perdi- 
uancl, they said, wa.s too yonng to take the helm into his own 
hands. ^ His appointment wonld be sure to create new factions 
in Castile ; it would raise him up to be, in a manner, a ri-val of 
his broth er,_ ^d kindle ambitiotw desires in his bosom -which 
eo'Sd not fail to end in his disappointment, and perhaps 
destruation.(l) 

The king, -w'ho -would never ha-ve made such a devise in Ms 
better days, -was more easily turned from his purpose no-sv than 
he irould once have been. " To whom then,” he asked, “ shall 
I leave the regency 1” “ To Ximenes, .archbishop of Toledo,” 
they replied. Perdinand turned away his face, apparently in 
displeasuro ; but after a few moments’ silence rejomed, “ It is 
well j he is eertainly a good man, -with honest iateutions. He 
has no importunate friend, s or family to promde for. He owes 
everything to Queen Isabella and myself ; and, as he has always 
heon true to the interests of our family, 1 believe ho will al-ways 
remain so.”(2) 

He, however, eould not so readily abandon the idea of some 
splendid establishment for his favomdte grandson ; and he pro- 
posed to settle on him the grand-masterships of the military 
orders. Hut to this his attendants again objected, on the same 
grounds as before ; adding, that this powerful pah’onage was 
too great for any subject, and imploring him not to defeat the 
object whiob tho late queen had so much at heart, of incorpo- 
rating it with the crown. Ferdinand w-ill be left very poor 
then,” exclaimed the king, -with tears in his eyes. ‘‘ He -wiU 
have the good--will of hi.s brother,” replied one of his honest 
counsellors, ” the best leg.aoy your luglmcss can leave lum.’'(3) 

The testamout, as finally a-rrauged, settled the succession 
of Aragon and Naples on his daughter Joanna and her heirs. 
The administration of Castile during Charles’s absence was 
intrusted to Ximenes ; and that of Aragon to the king’s natural 
son, the archbishop of Saragossa, whose good sense and popular 
manners made him acceptable to the people. _ He granted 
several places in the kingdom of Naples to the infante Ferdi- 
nand, -with an annual stipend of fifty thousand ducats, charge- 
able on tho public revenues. To his queen. G-ermame he left 
the yearly income of thirty thousand gold florins, stipulated by 
the marriage settlement, -with five thousand a year more dining 
widowhood, (4) The -will contained, besides, several appropiia- 

( 1 ) Cai'bfijal, Anales, MS. auo 1516, cap. 2. 

C 2 ) Ibid, ubi supra. 

(3) Ibid, ubi supra. 

( 4 ) FcrdiHaiid’s gay widow* did not long enjov this latter pension. Soon 
after his death, she gaveher handto the marquis of Braiidenbui'g ; audhedying, 
she again married the prince of Calabria, who had been detained hi a sort of 
iionoiu'able captivity in Spain ever since the dethronement of his father King 
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Tho king socined desirous uf ulosiup' his oyos to the danger of 
Ms situation as lung ns possible. Ho would not ciml'o.ss, nor 
oven admit iiis oouibssor into his chamber, (l) Ho sliowcd 
similar jealousy of Ms grandson’s envoy, Adrian of Utreoht. 
This person, tho preceptor of Charles, and aftorward.s raised, 
through his moans, to the papacy, had come into Castilu sumo 
weeks before, with tlio osteiisiblo view of making sumo perma- 
nent arrnngoihent with .Ferdinand in regard to tho rogwey. 
Tho real motive, as tho powoM which ho hrmight with him 
suhseijnontly proved, was, that ho might he on tho spot when 
tlie king- died, and as.samo tho roins of government. Ferdi- 
nand rooelvod tho minister with cold civility ; and an agreement 
was entered into, hy whicli tho regency was gamrauteed to the ' 
mouaroh not only during Joanna’s life, hut liis own. Couoea- 
sions to a dying man cost nothing. Adrian, who was at 
Guaditlupo at this time, no sooner hoard of Ferdinand’s 
illness, than ho hastened to Madrigolejo. The, king, how- 
ever, suspected the motives of his visit. " Ho has oonio 
to see mo die,” said he ; and, refusing to admit him into 
Ms prosenoe, ordered tho morfciiiod envoy back again to 
G-uaaalupe.(2) 

At length the luedioal attendants ventured to inform' tho 
lung of bis real situation, conjuring hini, if be had any affair,? 
of moment to sottlo, to do_ it withoirt delay. Ho listened to 
them with oompo.surc, and from that moment seemed to reouvor 
all his oustomary fortitude and equanimity. After reooiviug 
tho saorameiit, and attending to Ms spiritual concerns, ho called 
Ms attendants around Ms bed, to advise with them respouting 
tho disposition of tho govcrnineut. • Among thoso present, at 
this time, wore his faithful followers, tho duke of Alva, luidtlio 
marmiis of Donia, his major-domo, with several hishop.s and 
momher.s of his coanoil.(3) 

Tho king, it scorns, had made sovoral wills. Hy ouu, oxcouted 
at liurgos, in 1513, ho had oommittod the goverjiment of Castilo 
and Aragon to tho infiiutu .Fordiuand, during his hrolhur 
Charles’s nhsenoo. This young prince had been educated in 

(1) “ A la<vcrfl£vtl,’’ says Cai-btijul, **lo touto nuid\<> cl cncinig’i) ou ariuoi 
IHxao con iiicrcclulinjul quo lo ponia do no luorir tuu pi’usto, ptu’a quo iii oou- 
festtso ni rccibieso loa Sacwvmentoa.’* According to lUo stiinti >vriter, Fci’dlnfind 
was buoyed up by the prediction of an old sibyl, “ la beuta del Darco," that 
“ lie should not die till be bad conquered Jerusalem.*’ — (Anales, MS. cap. 2.) 
Wo are again reminded of Slmlfspcw?B : — 

“ It liatb been prophesied to me many yeav.-s, 

I should not dio but iu Jorusalevn.*' — King Ileuvy IV. 

( 2 ) Carbajal, Anales, MS. auo isid, cap. 1 ,— Gomez, lie Kebus Go.sLis, iibi 
supra. Peter Martyr, Opu,*i ISpist. epist. flG.'i.— Sandoval, [list, tlel JUnip. 
Carlos V. tom. i. p. a.'}. 

(3) Caibajal, Auales, MS. auo isifl, cap. 2. Dr. Carbojal, who was a member 
of iJic royal counuil, was present witli him dmiii}? the whole of his last illness j 
and luH circumstantial and spirited narrative of it forma on e.\eeiJlion to tho 
general character of his itinerarj/. 
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Spaia iiador tlie oye of his grandfather, who entertained a 
stoong affection for liim. The counaellors xemonsti'ated in the 
plainest terms against this disposition of the regency, Terdi- 
nand, they said, was too yonng to take the holm into his own 
hands. _ His appointment would be sure to create now factions 
in Oastile ; it would raise hiin up to he, in a manner, a rival of 
Ms In'other, and kindle ambitioirs desires in his bosom which 
coTtd not foil to end in his disappointment, and perhaps 
destruction. (1) 

The long, who would never have made such a devise in his 
hettor days, was more easily turned from his purpose now' than 
ho would once have been. “ To whom then,” he asked, “ shall 
I leave the regency 1” To Ximencs, archbishop of Toledo,” 
they replied. I'crainand tinned away his face, appni'ently in 
displeasure; hut after a few moments’ silence rejomed, “It is 
well ; he is certainly a good man, with honest intentions. He 
has no importunate friends or family to provide for. Ho owes 
everything to Queen Isabella and myself ; and, as he has always 
been true to the interests of our family, I believe he wiU always 
remain so. ”(2) 

He, however, could not so readfly abandon the idea of some 
splendid establishment for his favouiite grandson j and he pro- 
posed to settle on him the grand-masterships of the military 
orders. But to this his attendants again, objected, on the same 
grounds as before ; adding, that this powerful patronage was 
too great for any subject, and imploring him not to defeat the 
object which the Into queen had so much at heart, of incorpo- 
rating it with the crown. Ferdinand will he left very poor 
then,” e.volaimed the king, with tears in his eyes. “ He wiU 
have the good-wili of his brother,” replied one of his honest 
oonnselloi's, ” the host legacy your highness can leave him.”(3) 

The testament, as finally arranged, settled the succession 
of Aragon and Naples on his daughter Joanna and her heirs. 
The administration of Costile during Charles’s absence was 
intrusted to Ximenes ; and that of Aragon to the king’s natoal 
son, the archbishop of Saragossa, whoso good sense and popular 
uiaimeis made him aecoptahle to the people. _ He granted 
several places in the kingdom of Naples to the infante Fordi- 
nand, with an annual stipend of fifty thousand ducats, ohargB- 
ableon the piiblio revenues. To his queen. Gtcrmaine he left 
the yearly income of thirty thousand gold florins, stipulated by 
the marriage settlement, with five thousand a year more during 
widowhood.(-t) The will contained, besides, several approprm- 


( 1 ) Carbajal, Anales, MS. afio 15I6, cap. 2 , 

( 2 ) IVM. ubi supra. 

(.'J) Ibid, ubi supra. 

(4) Ferdinand’s gay widow did not long eujoy this latter pension. Soou 
after his death, sIio gave her hand to the maniuis of Brandenburg j and be dying, 
she again married the prbice of Calabria, who had been detained in a sort of 
limioiU'aWe captivity in Spain ever since the flcthroiiem.ent of Ws fatlia- Kmg 
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tions for pious and oliaritable purposes, but notliinfj worthy of 
particular noto,(l) ■ Notwithstanding the simplicity^ of tho 
■various jiroyisions of tho tostamont, it was so long, from tho 
formalities and pei'iphrasos with which it was enoumbered, 
tliat there was scarce time to trauscribo it in season for tho 
royal signature. On tho evening of the 22nd of January, 1510, 
he executed the instrument ; and a few hours later, between 
one and two of the morning of the 23rd, rerdinand hreathed'his 
last. (2) Tho scene of this event was a small house belonging to 
tho friars of Guadalupe. “ In so wrctohocl a tenomont, ’ ’ oxolaims 
Martyr, in hia usual moraliKing vein, “ did this lord of so 
many lands close his eyes upon tho. world. ”(3) 

I’erdinnnd Was nearly sixty-four years old, of which furly- 
ono had elapsed since ho first swayed the sceptre of Castile, 
and thirty-seven since ho hold, that of Aragon. A long reign ; 
long enough, indeed, to see most of those whom he hiul 
honoured and trusted of his subjects gathered to tlio dust, and 
a suooession of contemporary monarolis come and disappear 
like shadows. (4) Ho died deeply lamented by his native sub- 
jects, who entertained a partiality natural towards their own 
hereditary sovereign. Tho event was regarded with very 
different feelings by. the Castilian nobles, who onloulatcd their 
gains on tho transfer of the reins from such old and steady 
hands into those of a young and inexperienced master. The 
commons, however, who had felt the good effect of this onrb 
on the nobility in their own personal security, liold his memory 
in reverence as that of a national benefactor. (5) 

Frederic. — (Oviedo, Quiucungenas, MS. bat. l, quinc. 4, dial. 44.) It was the 
second sterile match, says Guicciardini, wliich Charles V., for ohvion.'? 
Ijolitic reasons, provided for the rightful heir of Naples, — Isttiriii, tom. viii, 
lib. 15, p. 10. 

(1) Ferdinand’s testament is to be found in Carbnjal, Analos, MS.— Dormer, 
Discursos Varios, p. 3p3 et seq.— Mariana, Hist, do ICspauo, cd. Valencia, tom. 
ix, Aijond. No. 2. 

(2) Oviedo, Quinenagonos, MS. bafc. 1, quinc. .1, dial, fh— The qucciMvas at 
Alcalzi do iicnares when slie rcccivc<l tidings of her husliaud’s Illness. She 
posted witli all posKihlc despatch to Miidrlgalejo j but, although she reached it 
on the 20th, she was not admitted, says Ciojnez, notwithstanding her tears, to 
a private interview with tho king till the testament was oxocuted, a I’ew lunu's 
only before his death. — Do Rebus Gentis, Ihl. M". 

(3) Carbajal, AT\alcs, MS. auo — L, Mttvineo.'CosusMcmnrahlos, I'ol.lSS, 
—Gomez, Dc Robu.s Gestis, fol. 148. Tot regnorum dominus, totiino 
]ialraarum cumulis iirnatus, Cbristianm rollglonis tunplillcator, et prostrutor 
hofitlum, Rex in rusticand obiit coafl, ct pauper contra hominuni opinionem 
obiit.”— Peter Martyr, Opus Epist, epist. 500. — RrantOmo (Vies des Homme.s 
lllnstrcs, p. 72), who speaks of Madrigalqjo as a “incschant village," which 
he had seen. 

(4) Since Ferdinand ascended tho throne, he had seen no less than four 
ldng.s of England, ns many of France, and also of Naples, three of Portugal, 
two German emperors, and half a dozen popes. As to his own subjects, 
scarcely one of all those familiar to tho reader In the course of our history 
now survived, except, indeed, the Nestor of his time, tho octogciiariau 
i^mencB. ' 

(6) Zurita, Anales, tom. vi, lib. io, cap. lOO.— Blancas, Commentarii, p. 275. 
— Lanuza, Historias, torn. i. lib. 1, cap. 25, 
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Ferdinand’s remains were interred, agreeably to his orders, 
in Granada. A few of liis most faithful adherents aoooin- 
panied them ; the greater part being deterred by a prudent 
caution of giving umbrage to Charles. (i) The funeral train, 
however, was swelled by contributions from the various towns 
through which it passed. At Cordova, especially, it is worthy 
of JjjjOte, that the snarqiiis of Priego, who had slender obliga- 
tions to Ferdinand, carao out with all his household to paj- 
tlio last melancholy honours to his remains. They wevo 
reoeivod with similar respect in Granada, where the people, 
while thoy gazed on the sad speotaele, says Zurita, were 
naturally affected, as they called to mind the pomp and splen- 
doiu' of his triumphal entry on the first occupation of the 
lloorisli capital, (2) 

By his dying_ iniunotions, all unnecessary ostentation was 
interdicted at his funeral. His body was laid by the side of 
Isabella’s in the mona.stery of the Alhambra; and the year fol- 
lowing, (3) when the royal chapel of the metropolitan ohuroh 
was oompletod, they were both transported thither. A magnificent 
mausoleum of- white marble was erected over them by their 
grandson Charles the Fifth. It was e.vecuted in a style worthy 
of the age, Tlie sides were adomed_ with figures of augols 
and saints, richly sculptured in has-rolief. On the top reposed 
the effigies of the illustrious pair, whose titles and merits were 
oommeinorated in the following brief and not very felicitous 
inscription 

lVrAllO.MBTlC.>E SECT.® PKOSTRATOIIBS, ET H,®nETICJB PBItVlCARlfE 15X- 

TiNCToiiMS, Pern-axpus Araconum, et Hblisabeta Ca5Tell;r, VTR 

ET T/XOIl UNA^’■l^^l:», CATHOLICI APEELLATI, MAUMCIBKO Cr-AUUUXTUR. 

HOC T[;MUI-0.”(4) 

King Ferdinand’s personal appearance has been elsewhere 
noticed. “ Howas of the middle size," says a contemporary who 

(!) Zurittt, AnaluH, ubi aupra. The 'honest MartjT was one of the few who 
imid this last tribute of respect to their ancient master. "Ego ufc ngortun 
(lebltum prmstem,” says he in a letter to Prince Charle.'i*s pliyaician, "corpus 
cjus exanime, Grauatam, sepulchre sedem destinatam, comitabor."— Opus 
Epist. epist. 5ffd. 

( 2 ) Aimles, tom. vi. lib. 10, cup. lOi).— Peter Martyi’, Opus Epist. epist. 5*2.— 
Abavea, Reyes de Aragon, tom. ii. 30, cap. 24.— Carbajal, Anales, MS. auo 

cap. 5. 

( 3 ) Mem. dc laAcad.rle Hist. tom. -vi. Ilnst. 21. According to Pedraza, 
this event did not take place till ! 525. — Aiitiguedad flc Granada, lib. 3, 
cap. 7. 

(4) Pedraza, Antiguedad do Granada, lib. 3, cap. 7- "Assai hello per 
Spagna,” says Navagiero, who, as an Itahan, had a right to be fastiilious. — 
evinggio, fol. 23.) The aitist, however, -was not a Spaniard} at least common 
traclition assigns the work to Philip of Bwgundy, on eminent sculptor of the 
period, who has left many specimens of Ids excellence in Toledo and other 
parts of Spain.— (Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. tom. vi. p. 577.) Lahorde’s mag- 
nificent work contains an engravmg of the monuments of the Cathoiic 
sovereigns and Pliilip and Joanna: " qui rappeleut la renaissance des arisen 
Italic, ctsont, a la fois d’ane-helle execution etd’une conception noble."— 
Lahorde, Voyage Pittoresfiue, tom. h. p. 26. 
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know him well. “His complexion was fressli; his eyes bright 
and auimatod j his nose and mouth small and finely formed, and 
his teeth white ; his forehead lofty and scrono ; with flowing 
hair of a bright oho.stniit eoloiu’. His manners were conrtuous, 
and his couiitonanco seldom clouded by anything lilco spleen or 
molaneholy. Ho was grave in speech and action, and had a 
marvellous dignity of presenoe. Hia whole demeanour, in |y,ie, 
was truly that of a great king.” For this flattering portrait 
Ferdinand must have sat at an earlier and happier period of his 
lifo.(l) 

His education, owing to tho troubled state of the timo.s, had 
been neglected in his boyhood, though he was earlj’- instructed 
in all tho generous pastimes and exercises of chivalry. (2) He 
was esteomod ono of tho most perfect horsemen of his court. 
He led an active life, and tho only kind of rending ho appeared 
to relish was history. It was natural that so busy an actor on 
tho ^reat political theatre should have found peouliar interest 
and instruction in this study. (3) 

He was naturally of an equable temper, and inolinod to 
moderation in all things. The onl^ amusement for which ho 
oared much was hunting, ospeeially falconry, and that he never 
carried to excess till his last years. (4) He was indefatigable in 
application to business. He had no relish for the pleasures of 
the table, and, like Isabella, was temperate even to abstemious- 
ness in his diet. (5) Ho was frugal in his domestio and personal 
expenditure ; partly, no doubt, from a williugnes.s to robnko the 
opposite spirit of wastefulness and ostentation in his nobles. 
He lost no good opportunity of domg this. On one oectisiun, it 
is said, he turned to a gallant of the court, noted for his extra- 
vaganoe in dress, and, laying liis hand on his own doublet, 
exclaimed, “ Fxoolloiit stufi'this ; it lias lasted mu thron pair of 
sleeves ! ”(6) This spirit of economy was carried so far as to 
bring on him tho reproach of parsimony. (7) And pansimony, 

(1) L. Mavinco, Cokob MemonibUis, fnl. 1812 . Pnlj?ar’R portirfut of tlu? 'kiiifv, 
talceu also in tliu movniug of Wk life, the close of which tho writer did not live 
to sec, if? cqnally hriffht ami pluashiir. “ Ilabia,” .says he, “unaj^raeiasiug'idar, 
<ino qualqnier con el fableso, luep») le anuiba e le ilescaba sorvlr, porqne tenia 
la comimniieacion niiii{!able.’*— llcycs Catdlicos, p. :j(). 

(2) “He tilted lifflitly,” says Pnlj^av, “and with a de.xtcritynot siirpasacd by 
any man in. the kinjrdom.” — Reyes Ciitrilico.s, p. idi. 

(8) L. Marineo, Cosus Memorables, fol. 153,— Aharca, lleyo.s dc Ara/^on, 
tom. il. rey 30, cap. 2'1. — Sandoval, Hlat. del Enip. Coi'los V. tom. i. p. 37 . 

( t) Pul[?nr, indeed, notices his fonduoss for ehcs.s, tennis, and other {?aines'of 
skill in early life.— Reyea Catdlicos, part 2, cap. 3. 

(.‘i) L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, Ibl. 182 . — Pulsar, Reyes Catdlicos, part 2, 
cap. 3. “Stop and dine with ns,” ho was known to .say to his nude, tUcg'nind 
actolral I-Ienriquez, “wc are to have a fowl for dinner to-day. “—(.^leinpcre. 
Hist, del Luxo, tom. il, p. 2 , nota.) The royal niiLsma would have afforflcd 
small scope for the tiilonts of a Vatd or an Udo. 

(6) Sempere, Hist, del Luxo, ubi supra. 

•(7) Machiavelli, by a single coup de pincttiu, thn.s diaractciiscs, or carica- 
tooe, the princes of his time : “ Uii imperatoro Instabile e vario 5 nn re di 
Franqia sdegnoso e panroso^ tmrctVInghiltenuricco, feroce,c cupido dig-loriaj 
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tlioug’li not sio pornicionS) on tlie whole, as the opposite vice of 
prodigality, has always found far less favour with the multitude, 
from, the appearance of disinterestedness which the latter carries 
with it. Prodigality in a hing, however, who draws not on Ms 
own resources, hut pu the public, forfeits even this equivocal 
claim to applause, hut, in truth, Ferdinand was rather frugal 
than parsimonious. His income was moderate ; his enterprises 
nunlferous and vast. It was impossible that he could meet them 
without husbanding his resources with the most careful ceo- 
nomy.(l) Ho one has accused him of attempting to enrich his 
oxclicqiicr hy the venal sale of office, like Louis the Twelfth, or 
hy griping extortion, like another royal contemporary, Henry 
the Seventh. lie amassed no treasure, (2) and indeed died so 
poor, that he left scarcely enough in his coders to defray the 
charge of his fimeral.(3) 

Ferdinand waf? devout ; at least he was scrupulous in regard 
to the exterior uf religion. He was punctual in attendance on 
mass ; careful to observe all the ordinanees and ceremonies of 
his church j and left many tokens of his pk-ty, after the fashion 
of the time, in sumptuous edifices and endo’wraents for religious 
purposes. Although not a superstitious man for the age, he is 
certainly obnoxious to the reproach of bigotry; for he co- 
operated with Isabella in all her exceptionable measures in 

nn re di Spagna taccagno e nvaroi per gUalUirc, iouo li conosco.” — Cicero, 
^vlth Jiis usual pvacticsil good sense, does not disduiu to einimcrato frugally in 
his catalogue of royal Tutuesi: “ Omncssuntinilloreguavirtutcsj sedprrecipue 
singnlavis et (ulmira7i(lafn(gaiUas} efsi hoc verbo seio lauduri ngc&^ioyi 
— Oratio pro Rego Deiotaro. 

( 1 ) The revenues of hia o\vii kingdom of Arngon were very limited. His 
prineipnl foreign expeditions were undertaken solely on account of that crown j 
and tliis, notwithstanding the aid from Castile, may explain, auiUii some degree 
oxcase, ids very scanty remittances to lus troops. 

(2) On one occasifiu, having obtained a liberal supply from the states of 
Aragon (ci rave occuiTence), his counsellors advised him to lock It upagdnst 
a day of need. “ Mas el Key,” says Zurita, “ que sienipre supo gafetta* sn dlnevo 
provcchosameutc, 7 / guinea fucescasso cn despemUllo m las coses del estadu^ 
tnvo mas aparejf) para emplearlo, quo para enccrnirlo.” — (Analcs, tom. vi. fol. 
225.) The liistorian, it must be allowed, lays (luitc as much empliasis on his 
liberality as it will beai‘. 

(if) Ahavcii, ilcyes de Aragon, tmn. ii. rey 30, cap. 2urita, Anales, 
tiJin. vi. lib. 10, cap. iflO.— Peter Martyr, Opus Ejiist. epiEt, 566. “ Vix ad 
funeris poinpam et paucisfamiliaTlhus preebendas vestes puilatas, pccui^ira apnd 
eum,ncfi.uc alibi cniigestaj, repevtae sunt ; quod nemo nnquaindo vivente judi- 
cavit.”— (Peter Mavt^, nbi supra.) Gnicclardini aUades to tlie sjime fact as 
evidence of the in.Htstice of tlie imputations on Perclinand*. “Ma accade,’* 
adds, the bistoriiin, truly enough, “ quasi sempre per il giudizio coiTOtto degli 
uomini, che nei Ke e piii lodata la prodigolitu, bcnch& a quella sia annessa hi 
rnpacitu, che la parsimonia coiigiuuta cou Pastlncnzadnllarobn tU altri.**— - 
(Istoi'ia, tom. vi. lib. 12, p. 2/3.) The state of Ferdinand's coffers fanned, 
indeed, a strong contrast to that of his brother monarch's, Henry VII., 
"whose treasure of store,” to borrow the words of Bacon, “left at his deatli, 
under his own key and keeping, amounted unto the sum of eighteen 
hundred, thousand pounds sterlingj a huge moss of money, even for these 
times.”— (Hist, of Henry VII. Works, vol, v. p. 183.) Sir Edward Coke swells 
this huge mass to “fifty and three hundred thousand pounds!”— Institutes, 
part 4, chap. 35. 
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Gustilo, and spared no effort to Ikstoii the odious yoke of the 
Inciuiaition on Aragon, and sn.l)se<iiiontly, tliougli happily with 
less sueooss, on Naples.Cl) 

If'ordinand has iiionrrod tho moro serious charge of hypocrisy. 
Ilis Cathqlio zeal was ohsorvcd to bo mnjvollously emoaoioiis 
in I'ui'thoring his temporal interests. (2) His most oDjoetionahle 
cuteriirisos, oven, were covered with the veil of religion. In 
this, Iiowover, ho did not matorinlly differ from tho priletico 
of tho ago. Some of tho most scandalous wars of that period 
wore o.stonaibly at tho bidding of tho chui'oh, or in defence 
of Christendom against tho infidel. This ostentation of a 
religions motive was indeed very usual with tho Spanish and 
Portuguese. Tho ornsading spirit nourished % their struggle) 
with the MoonSj and subsequently by their African and 
American expeditious, gave such a religious tone habitually 
to their feelings, as shod an illusion over their notions and 
enterprises, frequently disguising their true character even 
from themselves. 

It ivill not be so easy to acquit Ferdinand of tho reproach of 
perlidy which foreign writers have so deeply branded on hia 
name, (3) and which those of his own nation have sought rather 
to palliate than to doay.(4) It is hut fair to him, however, oven 

(1) Aliai'cii, Keyes do Araffoii, tom, il. rcy 30, cap. 2i.— L. Marhieo, Co.sas 
Memoi’iiblcs, fol. lau.— Zurita, Analcs, lll». 0, cap. 2U. Fcrdliiaiul’s conduct In 
regm'd to tho Inquisition In Aragon disjdayctl slnt^ulur duplicity. In enn-se- 
quonco of tho remonstrance of cortc.'t, in 1512, in which that high-spirited 
body HCt fovtli tho various usurpations of the Holy Olilce, Ferdimind signoil a 
compact, abrldeinff its jurisdiction. He reiientcd nl' these concossinnK, how- 
ever, and ill the lollowing* year obtained a dispensation from Homo from his 
cuiyaffcmentH. This prouocdinff produced such an ulanninff oxcilfinout in the 
kingilmn, that tho monarch found it expedient to renounce the pupal hvici’, 
and apply for another, conUrmhig- Ids former compact:. — (Idorcnto, lUst. du 
I’lnquisition, tom. i. pp. 371 ct scq.) One jnay well doubt whether bifrotry 
cnfccrcil as largely, as leas pardoiiablo luotiveu of statu policy, into this 
miserable Jugg-lhiff, 

(2) “ Disoit-on,’* says nrantdmo, “quo la rcjiic Isabelle do Castillo estoifc 
mu; fort devote et rclifi:icuHO princcK.se j ct quo luy, quel si’und '/.do qu’il y 
oust, n’estoit dcvotleux quo par ypocrisio, couvraut bus actus ct amliifclons 
par CO sainct zolo do religion,*’— (CEuvres, torn. 1. p. 70.) “ CVjpri,” says 
Guicciardini, “quasi tntto lo sue ciipiditi\ .sotto colorc di oucsto zdo ddla 
rcbg'lonc c dl santa intonzione al bene comune.’’— {Istoria, tom. vi. lib. 12, 
1). 274.) The penetrating eye of Macliiavdli glances at tlio Kivme tndt. — 
li Principe, cap. 21. 

(3) Guicciardini, Istoria, lib. 12, p, 273.— Du Bdlay, Memolres, apud Pefcitot, 
Collection dcs M(3moire.s, torn. xvii. p. 272.— Giovio, Hist, sui Teinporis, lib. ll, 
j). IGO j lib. 16, p. 33(i.—- Macliiavdli, Opcrc, tom. ix. Lett. Diverse, No. 6. cd. 
Milano, 1863. — Herbert, Life of Henry VIII. p. O3.— Sisinondi, llepnidhiues 
Italiennes, torn. xvi. cap. 113.— Voltaire sums up I’erdinand's character iii the 
following pithy seiiteuco ; '* On Pappcllait en ISspagnc la snf(e, la prudant; 
eii Italic id pitiUA'; on. France etALondres^c peiyfde.”— Essai aur las Mceurs, 
chap. 114, 

(•i) “ Homo era dc verdad,” says Pulgar, “ como quieva quo las tiaffasidade/! 
gyandes on quo lo ptxsicron la.s guorraa, le fueian nlguiuis vecos variav.” — 
(Reyes Catrtlicos, part 2, cap. 8.) Zuiite. cxpo.so.s and condemns this blemish 
in bis hero’s chameter with a candour which doo.s him credit : “ Pue nmy 
notado, no solo do I03 estraugeros, pero do sua naturales, quo no guardava 
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liore, to take a, glaiioo at the age. He came forward ivlien 
goreramont was in a state of transition from tho feudal furius 
to those ivluou it iias assnmed in inodcru tiiuos, when tlio 
superior strengtli of the great vassals was oiroiimventod by tlie 
superior policy of the roigning princes. It was tho dawn of 
the tnuniph ot iiitolleet over the brute £oi-eo ■which had hitliorto 
contwlled the inovements of nations, as of individuals. Tho 
snm^ policy which these monarchs had pursued in thoir own 
aomestio relations they introduced into those with foroigii 
statea, when, at tho close of the lifteeiith century, tlio harriora 
that had so long' kept them asunder wez’o broken down. Italy 
was Tlie hrst Md on which the great powers wero brought into 
anything like a general collision. It 'was tho country, too, in 
wiiioli tins crafty policy had been first studied, and rcdiiced to 
a regular system. A single extract from tho political inainial 
01 that age (1) may serve as a key to the whole soioneo, as then 
understood, " A prudent prince,'*’ says Maohiavolli, “ will not, 
ana ought not, -to observe his engagements when it would 
OMrato^ to Ins disadvautago, and the causes no lonRur e.xist 
which induced him to make thoiu.”(2) Suflicieiit ovidenoo of 
the practical applicatiou of _ the maxim may he found in the 
maniioid treatie.s of the period, so contracliotor 3 ’', or, whnt is -to 
the same puriioso ior our present argument, so confirmatory of 
one nnotiier lu their tenor, as clearly to show the impotence of 
all engagements. There were no less than four several troaties 
in -the course of three years, solemnly stipulating the maiTiago 
u' mi and Clande of i'ranoe. Louis tlio 

iwoltth violated his engagements, and tho marriage after all 
ne-yer took place, (3) 

Suolnyas the school in which If erdinaiid -was to make trial 
ydli lus brother monarchs. Ho had an ahlo iii- 
striiotor in liis father, ,Tohu the Second of Aragon, and tlio 
result showed that the lessons wero not lost on him. " lie 
was vigilant, -n'aryj and subtile," writes a Irenoh oontuinporarj’-i 
, .and lew histories make mention of his beiug untwittwl 
111 the whole course of his life.”(i) He played tho e-uine witli 
more adroitness than Ins opponents, and ho won it. Siiuoi.'ss, 

al’ J, y lae sc imtepouia Blampro, y Hi,l,i'ni,uiu\'a el 

ton .loti ' wapna utaia.iil, a lo que era Justo y lionesto.”— Antdo:,, tiau. vl. 

Ws respect for Macliicwelli, liyliavim? 
™plp‘^’’ti'anslatecUorhl? ownnse. 

(2! Maclilayelli, Opere, tom. al.—Il Principe, cap. 18, ert. Gouriva, llOS 
(J) namoiit, Corps Diplomatique, tom. Iv. part 1. Nob. 7. Ii, «'h, •’<) — 
Seyssei, Hist, de Louys XII. pp. tes-aim.-st. Gelais, mSt. do DouyVxil. 

. Momoires do Dayai'd, ciiap, 6l. This prince,” says Lord Horlii'rt wlio 

Lmw Ster l,nw 7 ““ye.andpohtique of ids time. No iinni 
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as usual, lu'onglit on him the reproaches of the losers. This is 
particularly true of the I'renoli, whoso master, Louis the 
Twelfth, was more directly pitted afi'ainst him.(l) Yet Fer- 
dinand does not appear to he a whit more obnoxious to the 
charge of unfairness than his opponent, (3) If ho deserted his 
allies when it suited his oonvanionco, he, at least, did not 
deliberately plot their destruction, and betray them into the 
hands of their deadly enemy, as his rival did with YeniCo, in 
the league of Cambray.(.‘!) The partition of Naples, the most 
scandalous transnotion of the period, he shared equally with 
Louis ; and if the latter has escaped the reproach of the 
usurpation of Navarre, it was heoauso the promaturo death 
of his general deprived him of the pretext and means for 
achieving' it. Yet Louis the Twelfth, the “father of his people,” 
has gone down to posterity with a high and honourahle repu- 
tation, ('f) 

Ferdinand, unfortunately for his popularity, had nothing of 
the frank and cordial temper, the genial expansion of the soul, 
which begets love. Ho carried the same cautions and impono- 
trahlo fi'igidity into private life that he showed _ in public. 
"No one,’’ says a writer of the time, “could road his thou§:lits 
by auy change of his countenance.” (5) Calm and calculating, 
even in trifles, it was too obvious that everything had exclusive 
reference to self. He seemed to estimate his friends only by 
the amount of services they could render him. Ho was not 
always mindful of these services. Witness his ungenerous 

(1) Acconling to them, the Catholic king took no gi'cat imins to conceal lil.s 
trcacliciy. “ Quclqu’un disaut unjour ^ Fertliimnd, (jxio luouis XII. I’accnsoit 
de I’avoir trompd trois fois, Ferdinand parnt ineinnitoiit qii’il hiL i*avit nns 
partie de sa gloire j 11 eii <i- Men menti, IHvrofrnc, ilit-il, avee tnute la KrcisshVetd 
du temps, je Vai irompv plus tie — (Gaillni'd, HivalitO, tom. iv. )>. 2ao.) 

The anecdote has been repeated by other modem writers, I know not on xvhat 
authority. Ferdinand was too shrewd a politician to hazoi'd Ids giimu by 
playinK tho hrnfi’/.i'avt. 

(li) Paolo Giovic) strikes the balance of their respective merits in this par- 
ticular, in the following terms Kx horum cnim lon|?6 inaximoriim no.stroj 
tempestatis rcffum ingenlis, ct tuin liquid^ ct multfim antei'i pneclarCi com- 
perfcmn cst, nihil omnino sanctum ct inviolubilo, vel in ritd conecptla sanci- 
tisquo 1‘oedcrihuH repcrlvi, qubd, in profcretidls imperJis aagcndlsqno opilnis, 
apud cos nihil ad illustris foraic deens interCKset, dolono et nusquam sine 
fallaciis, an fide intugrd verHqne virfcutc nltorontiir.**— -Hist, sni Tomporia, 
lib. 11, p. 160. 

(3) An eciually pertinent example occurs in the efUciont support he pjave 
Cfesar Borgia in Ins flagitious enteritises against some of the most faithful 
tillies of FL'onco. See Sismondi, RiSpubliquea Itnltcimcs, tom. xiii. cap. loi . 

( t) Head the honeyed panegyrics of Seyssel, St. Gelais, Voltaire oven, to 
say nothing of Gaillard, Varillas, e tiitti quanti, undiluted by scoi’cc a drop of 
censure. Haro indeed is it to find one so imbued with the spirit of philosophy 
as to raise himself above tlie local or national prejudices which pass for 
patriotism with the vulgar. Slsmondi is the only writer in the French 
language, that has conic under my notice, who 1ms weighed tho deserts of 
Louis xn. in the historic balance with impartiality and candour. And 
Sismondi is not a I'^’onchman. 

(6) Giovio, Hist, sni Temporis, lib. 16 , p. 33S. 
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treatment of Coluinbug, the Great Captain, JfaTarro, Ximones, 
' — tlio men. wlio sliocl the brightest lustre and tire most auostan- 
tinl benefits on his reign. Witness, also, the insensibility to 
the virtues and long attachment of Isabella, whose memory he 
could so soon dishonour by a union, with one every way unworthy 
to he her successor. ^ n , ^ 

Ferdinand’s connection with Isabella, while it renooted 
infliiRe glory on his reign, suggests a contrast most unfavoura- 
ble to his character. Hers was aU magnanimity, disinteested- 
ness, and deep devotion to the interests of her people. His was 
the spirit of egotism. The oircle of his views might be more or 
less expanded, but self was the steady imchangeable centre. 
Her heart beat with the generous sympathies of iriendMip, and 
the purest oonstanoy to the first, the only object ot her love. 
We have seen the naeasttra of his sensibilities in other relations. 
I'hoy were not more refined in this; and he proved nimseJi 
unworthy of the admirable woman vyith whom ms destinies 
were united, by induleing in those vicious gallantnes too gene- 
rally sanctioned by the age.(X) Ferdinand, m line, a shrewd 
and politic prinoo, “ surpassing,” as a French writer, nut ms 
Mend, has remarked, " all the statesmen of his time m the 
science of the oabmst,”(2) maybe ton as the repMsentafave 
of the peculiar genius of the age._ While Isabella, mscarcimg 
all the petty artifices of state policy, and pmsiung the noblest 
ends by the noblest means, stands far above her age. 

In Ms illustrious consort Ferdinand may be .said to nave lost 
his good genius. (3) From that thuB his fortunes were under 

CD Forilinantl left four natural dulOren, one son null I' 

former, Don Alonso do Arngon, w.a5 bom '^^ere 

lady. He was made avcliljisliop of Saragossa wlieii only six ^ ® 

was little of tlie religious profession. However, m his We. 
part in llio political and military moyeraents W 
been even less scrupulous in his 

private life were attractive, and h'siniblie conduct discreet. His fathm^ 
iegorded him with peculiai- affeotioii, "hd inhrosfcd Wm 
Aragon, as wo have seen, uthts death, lerdtomd had t chilli 

hy three diffei-eiit ladies, one of thein a nohle PortnguKe. The eldest ch^ 
was named Dona Juana, and married the grand constable of CosMO. ine 

others, each named Maria, etnhraced the religions ptofosaon ni a eomen^^^ 

Madrigal.— L. Mariiieo, Cosas Mcmorahles, fol. 188 .— Salazar de Mendoza, 
MonavfiUia, tom. i. p. 410. 


cS^^'S/iiiTsurpasla^toiis les Princes de son 

; e’est lui qu’on doit attribuer Ic premier ct le souvermn usaffe p 
tique modcme.*’'-Varillas, Politique de Perdinancl, ii^'* 3» , -{wn to 

(3) BrantOme notices a sobriquet which rinmi lenc 

Ferdinand. “Nos Francois aPPeM™* 

seay pour quelle ddrision 5 maisiluous coustehon, et nouaiistb , . . 

et fuiit un grand roy ct sage.” Which hw 

“ Rijimi de rtalleii giiiSmie, e’est due nous appeUons jupon Sme“ 

par k taxer cc prince de s>6tvo laisae gonverner par Stait 

sa femme, dont 11 endossoit la ,/ape, pour ainsi dire, P^oiant Tt ^ •h^imour 
les e7anis,ws.”— (Vies des Homines Illustres, disc. M. -^2m%"aWre being 
than truth in the etymology. The gipon was part of a man s atttie, Min^ 
as Mr. Tynvhitt defines it, "a short cassock,” and was worn under the 
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a cloud. Not tliat yiotory sat less oimstautly oa Ills bannor ; 
but at lioHie bo bad lost 

“All that should accompany old nge, 

Aslionour, love, obedience, troops of Wends." 

His ill-advised mavriage disgusted bis C!nstiliaii subjects. He 
lulled over them, indeed, but more iu severity than in loro. 
The beauty of bis young queen opened now sonrteB of 
jealousy ;(1) while the disparity of their ages, and her fond- 
ness for frivolous pleasure, as little qualiiied her to bo bis 
partner in prosperity as his solace in declining years. (2) His 
tenuoity of power drew him into vulgar squabbles with those 
most nearly allied to him by blood, which settled into a mortal 
aversion, finally, bodily infirmity broke the onorgie.s of his 
mind, sour suspicions corroded his heart, and ho had the mis- 
fortune to live long after he had lost all that could make life 
desirable. 

Let us turn from this gloomy picture to the brighter season 
of the morning and meridian of his life, when ho sat with 
Isabella on the united thrones of Oastilo and Aragon, strong in 
the love of his own subjects, and in the fear and respect of his 
enemies. Wo shall then find much in his charaoter to admire ; 
liis impartial justice in the administration of the laws ; his 
watchful solicitude to shield the wcalc from the oppre.ssioii of 
the strong ; his wiso economy, which aohievod great results, 
without burdening his people with oppressive taxes s his sobriety 
and nioderaiion ; tho decorum and respeot for religion u'hioli 
he maintained among his subjects; the industry ho promoted 
by wholosorao laws and his own oxainplo ; his oonsumniatu 
sagacity, which crowned all his outorprise.s with brilliant suo- 
oess, and made him the oracle of the princes of the age. 

armour. Tims Chaucer, iu the Prologue to hia " Cautorbury Tulc.s," saya of 
his knight’s dress, 

*' Offuatimi ho wereil a ffipon, 

AUc hesmotrod with his hfiborg-enn,” 

Again, iu his ** Knighto's Talc,” 

” Some wol bon armed in an haliorgoon, 

And in a brest-plate, oiid iu a gtpon.” 

CD Wlieu Ferdinand visited Aragon, iu 1515, during iua troubles with tlio 
cortes, he imprisoned the vice-chancellor, Antonio Agustin 5 lieinp,- moved to 
this, according to Carbajal, by his jealousy of that minister’s attuntlnn to his 
young queen. — (Anales, MS* ano 1516.) It is possilile. Zurita, lUAVCver, 
treats it as mere scandal, referring the iraprisoumenfc to iiolitical olTences 
exclusively. — Anales, tom, vi. fol. 393. — See also Dormer, Anales dc la Corona 
do Aragon (Zaragoza, l697)» ^h 1, cap. 9* 

(2) “ Era poco hennosa,” says Sandoval, who grudges lier even this quality, 
*‘^go coja, amiga inucho do holgarae, y andar on banquetos, huertos y jar- 
dines, y on fiestas. Introduxo osta Scuoraen Castilla comidas Hubcrbias, siendcj 
los Castellanos, y aun bus Reyes inuy inoderados on csto. Pasabansele poeos 
(lias quo no convidaso, i> fuese convldada. La que mas gnstaba cn ilcstas y 
bonquetes con ella, era mas su amiga,”— Hist, del Emp. Carlos V. tom. i, 

p. 12, 
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Madiiavelli, incloed, tlio most deeply I'cad of liis time in 
Iminajj chavaoter, imputoa Ferdinand’s snooesses, in one of his 
letters, to “oumiing- and pfood Inok, ratlior than superior wis- 
dom.” (ll Ho wna, indeed, fortunate ; and the ‘‘star of 
Austria, ’ which rose as hia deolined, shons not with a brighter 
or steadier lustre. But success throug'h a long: series of years 
sufficiontlj', of itself, attests good conduot. “The winds and 
wavo^” says Gilibon, truly enough, “are always on the side of 
the most skilful mariner.” The Plorentine statesman has 
I’eoordt'd a riper and more deliberate judgment in the treatise 
which ho , intended as a mirror for the ralers of the time. 
“Nothing,” says he, "gains estimation for a prince like great 
enterprises. Our orvn age has furnished a splendid e.xample 
of this in Terdinand of Aragon. We may call him a new king, 
since, from a feeble one, he has made liimself the most renowned 
and glonons monaroh of Christendom j and, if we ponder well 
his manifold acMevements, wo must acknowledge all of them 
very great, and some truly extraordinary. ‘*(2) 

Other eminent foreigners of the time join in this lofty strain 
of pauegyrio. (3) The Castilians, mindful of the general security 
and prosperity they had enjoyed under his reign, seem willing 
to bury his frailties in his grave. (4) While his own hereditary 
subjects, exulting with patriotic pride.in the glory to which he 
had raised their petty state, and touched with grateful recollec- 
tions of his mild paternal goyernment, deplore his loss in strains 

(1? Opere, tom. ix. Letter© Dlv'crse, No. 0, cd. Milano, 1805. His correspon- 
'(Icnt, Vettori, is still more severe in liis analysis of Ferdinand’s puWic conduct. 
(Let. di Id Mfiffgio, 1514.) These statesmen were the friemls of France, -with 
whom Ferdinand was at war, and personal enemies of the Medici, whom that 
prince re-eatabUshed in the goveiniment. As political antagonists, therefore, 
evei7 way, of the Catholic king, they were not Ukeiy to be altogether uiihiassGd 
in their judgynents of his policy.— The-sc views, however, find favo\ir with 
.Lord Herbert, who had evidently read, though he docs not refer to this corre- 
spondence.— Life of Henry VIII. p. C3. 

(3) Opere, tom. vi.— -II Principe, cap. 21, ed. Genova, J798. 

(3) Mai'tyr, who had better opportunities than any other foreigner for esti- 
mating the cliaracter of Ferdinand, affords thcinosthonourable testimony to his 
kingly qualities, in a letter written when the writer had no motive for flattery, 
after that monarch’s death, to Charles V.’s physician.— (Opus Epist. epist. 
507.) Guicciardini, whose national prejudices did not lie in this scale, com- 
prehends nearly as much in one brief sentence ‘*Iledi eccellentlssirao con- 
siglio, c viitd, e nel quale, se fosse state constante nolle promesse, no potresti 
facilmenteriprenderecosaalcimn,”— (Istoria, tom- vi.lib. I2,p.273.) — Seealso 
BrantOme (CEuvres, tom, iv. disc, 5).~Giovio, with scarcely more <iualifica- 
tion. Hist, suiTcmporis, lib. 16, p. 336.— Navagiero 'Viaggio, fol._27,— et alios- 

(4) Principe cl mas senalado,” says the prince of tlie Castilian historians, 
in his pitliy manner, “on valor y jiisticiay la’udcncla que en muchos sigjos 
Espaiia tuvo. Tachas a nadie pueden faltar sea por la frag^Iidad propia, 6 por 
la malicia y envidia agena que combatc principal raentc los altos lugarea. 
Espejo sill dnda por sus grandes virtudes cn que todos los Principes de Espafia 
Rc ilebtiu mirar.”— (Mariana, Hist, de Espafia,tom. ix. p. S75, cap. ult.) See 
also a similfir tribute to his deserts, with greater amplification, in Garibay, 
Conipcudin, tom. ii. lib. 20, cap. s-i. — Gomez, Be Rebus Gestis, fol. 148. — UUoa, 
Vitadl Carlo V. fol.42.— Ferreras,Hist. d’JSspi^e, tQm.i.K. pp. 420, et seq.— et 
phiriinis auct. anticp ot rcccntibus. 
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of national fsoiTow, as the last of the rovored line, wlio was to 
preside over tlie dcstinios of Aragon as a separato and iiidopon- 
deiit kingdom. (1) 


CHAPTEIt XXV. 

ADMIITISTIl.moir, DEATH, AND CIIAEACIEIl OP 
CAEDINAl XIJIUNES. 

1510 , loir. 

Ximcncs C4ovemor of Cnstilc— Charles proelaimeil KIiir*— X imcncs’s Domestic 
Policy — Ho mtimidatCH the Nobles — Public Discemtents— Charles glands in 
Spain— His Iiig;mtitu(le to Ximcncs — The Cardinal’s Illness and Death— Ilis 
extraordinary Character. 

The per.sonal history of Ferdinand tho Catliolio torniinatos, of 
ooursB, with the preceding chapter. ,ln order to bring the 
history of his reign, however, to a suitable close, it i.s necessary 
to continue the narrative tlirongh tlio brief regency of Ximenes, 
to tho period when the government was delivered into the 
hand.s of Ferdinand’s grandson and snocossor, Charles tho 
Fifth. 

By the testament of the deceased monarch, as wo luivo seen, 
Cardinal Ximenoz do Cisneros wa.s appointed .solo regent of 
Castile. Ho met with opposition, howovor, from Adrian, tho 
dean of Louvain, who produced powers of similar ijurport from 
rvinco Charlc.s, Ncdther party could boast a sniliciuut warrant., 

(1) See tliG clo8in(? chapter of the great Anift’oncRO annalist, who terminates 
his historic labnurswith the death of Ferdinand the Catholic.— (Zurita, Analos, 
tom, Vi. lib. JO, cap. lOO.) I will cite only one extract IVom tho proluHe pane- 
gyrics of the national wrlten*, which attests the veneration in whveij Ferdinand’s 
memory was held in Aragon. It is from one whose pen is never jirostituted to 
parasitical or party purposes, niul whose jmlgment is UHiuiliy as correct us the 
expression of it is caudid: “Quo pliuigoro ac lamuntatioue nnivcr.sa eivitas 
complcbatur. Neque solum homiucs, aed ipsfi tecta, et pnriete.s nrhis \'idc- 
bantur acerbum illius, qui omnibus chariHsimus orat, interltum lugere. Kt 
merlth. Erat eium, ut scitls, excmplum prudeutiaj ac fortitudiuis ; sumnue in 
re domestica, contineiitioi ; cximipc in puhiiefl. dignitatis : humanitatls pne- 

tereil ac Icpoiis admirabilis Netpie coa scdi'tm, sed omucs certii tunta 

amplcctcbatur benevolcntift, iit intcriUim non nobis Rex, aed uninscujusque- 
noatvCim geuitorac parens viclcretur^ Post ejus intedtum omnia nnatrajuveii- 
tus langucfc, dcliciia plus dedita quidn dcceret; noc perinde, ac debuerat, in 
laudis et glorice cupiditate versatur. . . . Quidplura? nulla res fuit in uhu 
bene regnandi posita, quae illius Regis scicutlam eft'ugcrct. , . . Fuit cnitn 
exiinia corporis vciiustate prteditus. Sed pluris facore dehoreut conslliorum ac 
Tirtutum auarum,.quam posteris reliqult, efllgicni: quUms denique factum 
videmua, ut ah eo usque a«l hoe tempus, lum soltim nohia, sed nispauim 
cunctoj, diutumitas pads otium conlinnadf. Hccc aliaque ojusmodi quotldio 
h nostris senibus dc Catohlici Regis memf»ria ennwwitur ; qiux* h rei veritate 
nequaquam abhon-ciit.” — Blancas, Commentarii, p. syO. 
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for exorcising this important trust ; the one claiming it hy the 
appointment of an individual, •U'lio, acting merely as regent 
himself, had certainly no right to name his successor ; iroile 
the other had only the sanction qi' a prince, who, at the time of 
giving it, had no jurisdiction whatever in Castile. The mis- 
understanding which ensued was finally settled by an agree- 
ment of the parties to share tho authority in common, till 
further instructions should he received from Charles.(l) 

It was not long hefore they arrived (Feb. l-ith, 1.516). They 
confirmed the cardinaTs authority in the fullest manner, while 
they spoke of Adrian only as an ambassador. They intimated, 
however, the most entire confidence in the latter ; and the two 
prelates continued, as before, to administer the government 
jointly. Ximenes sacrificed nothing by this arrangement! tor 
the tame and qriiet temper of Adrian was too much overawed 
by the hold genius of his partner to raise any opposition to his 
measm'es.(2) 

The first requisition of Prince Charles was one that taxed 
severely the power and popidarity of the now regent. This 
was to have himself proclaimed Mngj a measui'e extremely 
distasteful to the Castilians, who regarded it not only as con- 
trary to established usage, during the lifetime of his mother, 
hilt as an indignity to lier. It was in vain that Ximenes and 
the oounoil remonstrated on the impropriety and impolicy of 
the :measure.(3) Charles, fortified by his Flemish advisers, 
sturdily persisted in his purpose. The onidinol, eonsecmently, 
called a meetin" of the prelates and principal nobles of Madrid, 
to ivhieh ho had transferred the seat of governmentj and whose 
central position and other local advantages made it, from this 
time forward, with little variation, the regular capital of tho 
' ldngdom.(4) Tho doctor Carbajal prepared a studied and plau- 
sible argument in support of tho monsuie.(5) As it failed, 
however, to produce conviction in his audience, Ximenes, chafed 
by tho opposition, and probably distrusting its real inotivo.s, 
peremptorily declared that those who refused to acknowledge 

( 1 ) Ciirliajal, Aiiales, MS. auo 1516, cap. 8. — Robles, Vida de Ximenes, 
cap. 18.— Gomez, De Rebns Gestis, fol. 150.— Quintamlla, Arcbetn^o, lib. 4^ 
cap. ,'j,— -Oviedo, Quiiicnagenas, MS. dial, de Ximeni. 

fL’l Carbnjal lias given ui3 Charles’s episfle, ■a*hich is subscribed "El 
Pilncipe.” He did not ventuxo on the title of Idiig in hia correspondence 
with the Castilians, though he affected It abroad.— Aiiales, MS. auo l.'ilG, 
cap. 10. 

(:0 Tho letter of the council is dated March l ith, islQ. It is recorded by 
Carbajal, Anales, blS. auo 1516, cap. in. 

(4) It became pennanciitly so mthe foltowing reign of Philip 11, — Serna- 
nario Erudito, tom. iii. p. 79* 

(r») Cai'bajal penetrates into the remotest depths of Spanish histoiy for au 
authority for Cliavles’s claim. He can find none better, however, than the 
examples of Alfonso VIII, and Ferdinand in. j the former of whom used force, 
and the latter obtained the crown by tho voluntary cession of his mother. 
His avgiuneut, it is clear, rests much singer on expediency than precedent. — 
Anales, MS. auo 1516, cap. ii. 
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Cliarlcs as Hns, in tlio ju-esont state of thing's, 'woxild rofuso to 
obey liini when lio -ivas so. “ I will have him proolaimod in 
Madrid to-morrow," said he, “and I donht not cyery other eity 
in tho Idngdoni -will follow tlie example.” He was as good as 
his word; and tho oonduet of tho capital was iinitatod, with 
little opposition, by all the other citio.s in Castile. Not so in 
Aragon, whose people ^vc^’o too much attached to thoiv mstitu- 
tioiis to oonsont to it, till Charles lir.st made oath in per»!»n to 
rospoot the laws and liberties of the realra.(l) 

The Castilian avistooracy, it may bo believed, did not much 
relish the new yoke imposed on them by their iirieatly re, gent. 
On one occasion, it is said, they went in a body and dumandod 
of Xiinenos by; what power-s he hold the government so abso- 
lutely, He referred them for answer to li’ordinnnd’s testament 
and Charles’s letter. As they ohioetod to the.se, ho led tliem to 
a window of the apartment and snowed them a park of artilhiry 
helow, exclaiming at tho same time, “ There are my credentials 
then ! ” Tho story is ohai'acteristic j hut, though often repeated, 
must he admitted to stand on slender authority. (2) 

One of tho regent’s first acts wms the famous ordinance, en- 
couraging the burgesses, by liberal rewards, to enrol thomselvea 
into companies, and submit to regular military training at 
stated seasons. The nobles saw the operation oi this measure 
too well not to use all their efforts to counteract it. In this 
they suooeoded for a time, as the cardinal, with his rrsnal bold- 
ness, had ventured on it without waiting for Charles’s sanction, 
and in opposition to most of the council. The rosolnto spirit of 
the minister, however, eventually trhimphed over nil resis- 
tance j and a national corps was organised, oompetent, under 
proper guidance, to protect the liberties of the people, but 
whioh, nnfortnnatoly, was ultimately destined to bo turned 
against them. (3) 

Armed with this strong physical force, the cardinal now i)ro- 
jeeted the boldest schemes of reform, especially in tho iiuanoes, 

(1) GoinGZ, Be Helms GestJfl, fol. 15l ot scq.— Cfti’liHjtU, Aiialc‘«, MM. nfio 
1511), cap. 9— 11. — Lanuza, Historias, tom. i. lU). u, cap, ‘i. — Dormer, Aualcs 
Oe Aragon, 111), i, cap. l, 13. — Hetev Martyr, t)pus Eplst. cpist. C72, opo, 
.Sandoval, Hist, del Emp. Carlos V. tom. 1. p. 50. 

(2) Robles, Vida do XlmencK, cap. la. — (iumez, Bo Uolnis Gestis, fol. ifia.— 
Laimza, Historias, tom. i. lib. 2, cap. 4. Alvaro Gomez linds no better 
authori^' than vulgar rnmonr for this story. Accordiiii? to Robles, the car- 
dinal, alter this bravado, twirled his cordelier’s belt about his ilngt?i’a, saying', 
“ he wanted iiotliing better than this to ttimc the pride rrf tlie Ca*i’t,iliau nobles 
with ! ” But Ximencs was neither afool nova madman, although his ovor-zca- 
lous biofia'aphera make him sometimes oiieand sometimes tho otlier. Voltaire, 
who never lets the opportunity slip of seizing’ a paradox in character or 
conduct, spcalcs of Xlmones as one “ qui, toujours vfitn en cordelier, met 
son faste ii fouler sous ses saudales le fa.ste Esiuignol.”— E khoI suv Icr Mtxmrs, 
chap. 121. 

(3) Carbajal, .Anales, MS. auo 1.916, cap. 13.— Quintanilla, Archetypo, lib. 4, 
cap. 5. — Scmpei'G, Hist, das Cottas, chap. 25.— Gomez, Bo Rebus Gestis, 
fol. J59.— Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS. 
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wliieli bad fallen into some disorder in the latter days of Ferdi- 
nand. He made a strict inquisition into the funds of the- 
military orders, in which there had been much waste and 
misappropriation ; he suppressed all superfluous offices in the 
state ; retrenched excessive salaries, and out short the pensions 
granted by Ferdinand md Isabella, -which he contended should 
detcmnine with their lives. Unfortunately, the state was not 
materially benefited hy these eeonomieal arrangements, since 
the greater part of -what was thus saved was dra-wn off to supply 
the waste and cupidity of the Flemish court, who dealt with 
Bpain with all the merciless rapaoity that oonld be shown to a 
conquered provinee.(l,) 

The foreign administration of the regent displayed the same 
■courage and vigour. Arsenals were established in the southern, 
.maritime towns, and a numerous fleet was equipped in the 
Mediterranean against the Barhary corsairs. A large force 
was sent into Navarre, which defeated an invading army of 
French (March 25, 1.51G) ; and the cardinal followed up the 
blow hy demolishing the principal fortresses of the kingdom; a. 
preoautionary measure, to which, in all probability, Spain owes 
tho permanent preservation of her conquest.(2) 

The regent's eye penetrated to the farthest limits of the 
monarchy. Ho sent a commission to Hispaniola, to inquire 
into, and ameliorate, the condition of the natives. At the 
same time he earnestly opposed (though without success, being 
overnded in this by the Flomkn counsellors) the introduction 
of negro slaves into the colonics, which, he predicted, from the 
character of the race, must idtimately result in a servile war. 
It is needless to remark how weU. the event has verified the 
prediction. (^3) 

It is with less satisfaction^ that we must contemplate his 
policy in regard to tho Inquisition. As head of that tribunal, 
he enforced its authority and pretensions to the utmost. He 
extended a branch of it to Oran, and also to the Canaries, and 
the Hew 'World. (1) In 1512, the itew Chmtidns had offered 
Ferdinand a large snin of money to carry on the Havarrese war, 
if he would cause the trials before the tribunal to be conducted 
in the same manner as in other corrrts, where the accuser and 

( 1 ) Gomez, De Reims Gestis, fol. 174 ct seq, — Robles, Vida de Xiraenez, 
^ai). 18^— Carbajal, Annies, MS. afio I5l6, cap. 13. 

( 2 ) Cavbajal, Anales, MS. ano l.'jlB, cap. 11 .— Aleson, Annales de Navarra, 

tom. T. p. . 127 . — Peter Martyi’, Opus EpUt. epist. 5/0.— Giiintanilla, Archetypa, 
Jib. 4, cap. 5. , , 

( 2 ) Gomez, De Reims Gestis, fol. l64, 165.— Herrera, Indtas Occulentalcs, 
tom. 5. p. 2/8.— Los Casas, CEuvres, cd. de Llorente, tora. i. p. 239 . Robertson 
states the ground of Ximenes’s olfaction to have been the iniquity of reducing 
One set of men to slaveiyin order to liberate another*.— (History of America, 
vol. i. p. 285.) Avery enlightened reason, for -which, however, I find not 
the least warrant in Herrera (the authonty cited by the historian), nor in. 
'Gomez, nor in any other wi'iter. 

( 4 ) Llorente, Hist, dc Pliiquisition, tom. i. chap. 10, ai-t. 6. 
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the ovidenoQ were confronted openly with the defondimts. To 
this rcaaonahlo petition Ximenes ohjeoterl, on tho wrotohed 
plun, that, ill that event, none would ho found willins’ to undor- 
tiiko tho odious huainesg of infonner. llo hnckod his romon- 
stranoo with suoli a liberal donative from his own funds as 

S lied the Idiiff’s immediate exigency, and Gflhotually cdosed 
cart against tho petitioners. The application was wed 
in 1,516 by tho unfortunate Israolitea, who offered a liberal 
supply in liko_ inannor to Chiirlos, on fdmilar terms; Imt the 
proposal, to which his l'lQmi.sli oounsollor.s, who maybe cxouHiid 
at least from the roprouoh of bigotry, would havo inclined tlio 
young monarch, was linally rojoctod through the interposition 
of Ximenes. (l) 

Xho high-handed measures of the ministor (1.517), while they 
disgusted tho aristooraoy, gave groat umbrage to the dean of 
Louvain, who saw himself reduced to a mere oiphor in the 
administration. In oonsequonoe of his representation, a second, 
■and afterwards a third ministor, was sent to Castile, with 
authority to divide the government with the cardinal. Ilut all 
this was of little avail. On one oooasion, the co-regonts ven- 
tured to rehiiko their haughty partner, and assert their own 
dignity hy suhsoribing thoir names first to the despatches, and 
then souding them to him for his signature. Ilut Ximenes 
coolly ordered his secretary to tear the paper in pieces, and 
make out a new one, which ho signed, and sunt out without the 
participation of_ liis hrotlu'cn. And this courso he contimuid 
during tho remainder of Ms administration, (2) 

Tho cardinal not only assumed tho solo responsibility of tho 
most important public acts, but, in tho oxeoution of them, 
scldojn condosoonded to calenlato tho ohstaolus or the odds 
.arrayed against him. Ho was thus brought into otillision, at 
tho sainu time, with three of tho most powerful grandees of 
Castile; tho dukes of Alva and Infautadn, and the oount of 
Uroha. I)on Pedro Giron, tho son of tho latter, with several 
other young noMonicn, had maltreated and insisted tho royal 
ollieers while iu the discharge of their duty. Tlujy than took 
xofugc in tho little town of Villofrnta, whleh i-hciy fortiliod and 
prepared for a defence. Tho cardinal without iiuidtatiou mu.s- 
tered several thousand of the national militia, and, investing 

(0 Pavrano, Be Origiao latioisitienis, lib. a, tit. 2, cap. 5. — lira'ciilu, Hist, 
ile VIiiqiiiHltion, i, chap» ll, art. 1. — Gomtix, Do llobivH (tostln, iVil. 
18], Itifi. 

(3) Carbnjal, Analcs, MS. auo cap. 2. — Ctoiuc?:, Do Helms 

f61. ley, 390.-- lloblcs, Vida de Ximonez, cap, la. — Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. 
<?pist. 581.— Oviedo, Qutocunprejias, MS.— Ni properavcritls,” pays Martyr, 
iji a letter to Marliauo, Priuco Charles’s physician, “ruont omnia. Nosdt 
Hispania paveru won rogihua, aut now le^ltimo ropnaturis. Natmum indHalt 
viris htijus fmtrh% licot potentis et rcipubUcco amatoris, suber- 
amtio. Estquippe ijrandis ct ipse, ad aadiilcandum literatoaquo vlros 

fovoiidum watua maids qtiatn ad imperandum, bclUcis coHoquhs et apparatibiw 
£:audet.”— Opus Episfc. opist. 573. 
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tlie place, set it on fire, and deliberately razed it to the ground. 
irhe_ refractory nobles, struck with consternation, submitted. 
.Their friends interceded for them in the moat humble manner ; 
and the cardinal, whose lofty spirit disdained to trample on. a 
fallen foo, showedhis usual clemency by soliciting their pardon 
from the ]dnff,(l) 

■ ll#t neither the talents nor authority of Ximenes, it was evi- 
dent, could niuob longer maintain subordination among^ the 
people, exasperated by the shameless extortions of the Flemings, 
and the little interest shown for them by their new sovereign. 
The most considerable oflloos in church and state were put up 
to sale ; and the kingdom was drained of its funds by the large 
remittances oontinnally made, on one pretext or another, to 
Handers. AU this brought odium, undeserved indeed, on the 
cardimi’s government ;(2) for there is abundant evidence that 
both ho and tho oonncil remonstrated in the boldest manner 
on these enormities ; wliilo they endeavoured to inapire nobler 
sentiments in Charles’s bosom by recalling the wise and 
patriotic administration, of his granttparents.(3) The people, in 
the mean while, outraged by these excesses, and despairing ol 
redress from a higher quarter, loudly clanioui'ed for n convoca- 
tion of ooi'tes, that they might take the matter into their own 
hands. The eardinal evaded tliis as long as possible. He was 
never a friend to popular assemhlies, much less in the present 
inflamed state of public feeling, and in tho absence of the sove- 
reign. He was more anxious for his return than any other 
individual, probably, in the kingdom. Braved by the aristo- 
cracy at home, thwarted in every favoiuito measure by the 
Flemings abroad, with an injured indignant people to contim, 
and oppressed, moreover, by infirmities and years, even liis 
stern intlexiblo spirit could scareely sustain him under a. bur- 
don too grievous, in these ciroumstanoes, lor any sub3eot.(4) 


(1) Gomez, DeUebus Gestis, fol. 198—201.— Peter Martyr, Opys Epfatepist. 
.Ofi?, .581, sgo.— Carbajal, Anales, MS. afio ist7, cap. .1. 0.— Onedo, Quuieua- 
KCuas, MS.— Sandoval, Hi.'t. (lei Enip. Cai-losV. torn, i. p. 73. 

(3) In a letter to Marliano, Martyr speaks of tlio large sums, ■ ab lioo 
ciUiGniatote ad vos*rfUHi;£e, sub paraudte clzissis pfaitextu. ~(Opus x.pist4 
cnist. 57fi.) In a subsequent epistle to liis Castilian correspondents he spe^s 
in a more sarcastic tone. " Somis ills /rate)- Ximenez Cartonba_ ^bc^ator 
tPesauros ad Belgas ti-nn-smittendos coaecrvavlt. * * * * Qlacialis oceani 
acoolffi ditabuntur, vestra e.xpilabltar Castina.”— (Epist. Bo5.) From some 
cause or other, it is evident the cardinal’s government not at all to nontat 
MarfcjT’s taste. Gomez suggests, a-s the reason, that his salaiy -wa-s 
otfin tiie general retreneliment, which he admits was a veryhard oa.se.— ;Be 
Rebus eestis, fol. 177-) Mnrtyr, however, -was never an extoavagant cneoroaBt 
of the eardinal, and one may imagine much moi-e creditable reasons tlian that 
assigned for his disgust with him now. 

(3i See a letter in Carbajal, containing this honest tribute to the jllustnous 
dead. -(Annies, MS. ouo 151", cap, 4.) Charles might have tauicl a" 
dote to the poison of his Fleintali sycophants m the faithful couiisete of lus 

'^^f'S^Martyr, Dims Epist. cpfet. 003.— Gomez, De Rebus GosUa, fol. IDl. 
— Robles, Vida do Ximenez, cap. I8. Martyr, m a letter written just before 

. ‘7 n O 
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At length tho young nionareh, having miula^ all proliuiinni’y 
arrangornonts, propavotl, thongli still in opposition to tho wishes 
of his courtiers, to embark for his Spanish dominions. Previously 
to this, on tho 13th of August, liiKI, tho French and Spanish 
plenipotentiaries signed a treaty of peace at Noyon. Tho prin- 
cipal article stipulated tho inarriago of Charles to tho ihiugliter 
of Fraiiois tho First, who ivas to cede, ns her dowry, tho FinHioh 
claims on Naplos, Tho marringu, indeed, never took plnee. 
But the treaty itsolf^ maybe considered as iinally adjusting tho 
hostile relations, Avhicli had subsisted during so many years of 
Ferdinand’s reign, with tho rival nionarohy of Franco, and as 
closing tho long series of wars which had grown out of tho 
league of Carnhrajr.tl) 

On the 17th of Septemhor, lfil7, Charles landed at Villa, 
vioiosa, in tho Asturias. Ximones at this tinio lay iU at tho 
Franciscan monastery of Aguilera, near Aranda on tho Douro. 
The good tidings of the royal landing operated like a cordial on 
Ills spirits,^ and he instantly dispatched letters to tho young 
monarch, filled with wholesome counsel as to tho oonduot ho 
should pursue in order to eonoiliate tho alfeotious of the poople, 
He received at the same time messages from the king, couoliecl 
in the most gracious terms, and expressing tho liveliest interest 
in his restoration to hcolth. 

The Flemings in Charles’s suite, however, looked with groat 
approhonsiou to his meeting with tho cardinal. They had 
been oontont that the latter miould rule the state when his arm 
was neoded to curb tho Castilian aristoornoy i l)ut they dreaded 
the gsoendanoy of his powerful mind over their yoimg sovu- 
reign, when brought into personal oontaot with him. They 
retarded this event by keeping Charles in the north us long as 
possible. In the mean time they endeavoured to aliemito liia 
regards from tho minister by exaggerated reports of his arbi- 
trary oonduot and temper, rendered more moroso by tho iico- 
vishnoss of age. Charles showed a facility to bo dircctufl by 
those around him in early years, which gave little augury of 
the greatness to which ho afterwards rose. (2) 

By the persuasions of_ his evil ominsollors, ho addrossod that 
memorable letter to Ximeiies, which is iinniatohud, oven in 
court annals, for cool and base ingratitude. Ho thanked tho 
regent for all his past services ,• named a place for a punsonal 

the kinglH landing, notices tho cardinal's low state of lieolth and siiii'its. 

Cardinolis gubernatov Matritl febrlbns regrotaverntj cduvalucmt; nnuo 
leolillvavlt. * * -i" ■* Breves foro dies illiua Medici nutunmiit. Ust octogemu-id 
nnijor j ipso regis advontiim affeclu avidisaimo dosidevnro vIdoHir. Sontit sine 
vege non rite posse corda HLspanorum moderarl ac regi,”— Epist. aQR. 

( 1 ) Elassan, Mplomatlo Ifronjoiso, tom, 1, p, 313.— Dumont, Corps Diplc- 
•maticiue, tom. iv. part 1, No. lOo. 

(2) Caxhojal, Analcs, MS, ano 15)7, cap., g.— .Dormer, Anales do Aragon, 
llh. 1, cap. 1.— Dlloa, Vita di Carlo V. fol. -13.— Doloe, Vita dl Carlo V, p. l'2.— 
Qoinea, Do Hebus Gestis, fol. 212, — Sandoval, Hist, del Emii. Carlos V, 
torir. 1. p. 83. 
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interview with, him, wiiere he micht obtain the benefit of his 
counsels for his own oondnot and the government of the Icing- 
doni i after which he would be allowed to retire to his diocese, 
and seek from Heaven that reward, which Heaven alone could 
adequately bestow ! (1) 

Such was the tenor of this cold-hlooded epistle, whioh in the 
lan^iage of more than one WTitcr, killed the cardinal. .This, 
however, is 'stating the matter too strongly. The spirit of 
Xinienes was of too stern a stuff to he so easil;^ extinguished, 
by the breath of royal displeasnre.(2) He was, indeed, deeply 
moved by the desertion of the sovereign whom he had served 
so faithfully j and the excitement which it occasioned brought 
on a retmm of his fever, according to Carbajal, in full force. 
But anxiety and disease had ah'eady done their W’ork upon his 
oneo hardy constitution ; and this ungrateful act could only 
serve to wean him more effectually from a world that ho was 
soon to part with. (3) 

In order to be near the king, he had previously transfen'ea 
his residenoB to Hoa. He now turned his thoughts to his 
appi'oaohiug end. Death may he supposed to have but little 
terrors for the statesman who in his last moments could wer 
“ that he had never inteutionallj’ wronged any man ; hnthad 
rendered to every one his due, without being swayed, as far as 
he was conscious, by fear or afffection.” Yet Cardinal Richelieu, 
on liis death-bed, declared the same! (4) 


(1) Carbajal, Aimles, MS. ubi Kupra.-7Gomez, Dcs Rebus Gestls, fo). 215.-— 
Sandoval, Hist, del Emp. Carlos V. tom. i. p. b 4. 

(2) “ Cette terrible lettre qui fut la cause de sa mort,” says Marsolhp 
nluTOply; a writer who is sure cither to misstate or overstate. (Minlstere uu 
Card. Ximenez. p. ^47.) Byron, alludiuff to the fate of a mortem poet, riaicules 
the idea of 

" The mind, that fiery particle, 

Being extinguished by an Article I” 

The frown of a critic, however, miglit as well prove fatal as that of a hing. In- 
hofch cases, I imagine, it would bo hard to prove any closer connection between 
the two events than that of time. - . , „ 

(31 “ Con aquel despedimiento,” says Galindez de Carbajal, con esto acaoo 
(le tantos serviclos luego quo lleg6 esta carta el Cardenal rescib d alteracion 
V tomole recia calentuva que en pocos dios le despacho.” (Aiiales, Wh. ano 
1617, cap. 9.) Gomez tells a long story of poison admimstoed to the cardhiai 
in a trout. (De Rebus Gestis, fol. 20G.) Others say, m a letter from slanders. 
(See Moreri, Dictioimaire Historique, voce Ximenes.) Oviedo notices a 
of his having been poisoned by one of his secretaries J but vouch^ for the 
limocence of the iiiaiviaual accuscU, whom he 

ireiies. MS. tliah lie Xim.) Beports of this kmd vei-e too nfe in these nays to 
deserve credit, unless supported hy very clear evidence. Meitn and Csrhajnl, 
both with the court at the time, intimate no sospiciou of 
(4) Carbajal, Aiiales, MS. afio isiy, cap. 9. -Gomez, De Kebiis Geste, 
fol. 213, 2W.— Qnliitanilln, Archetype, lib. <1, cap. 8. — Oviedo, Qumcna- 
getios, MS. " ‘ Vtiiia moil juge, QUi pronoucera bieiitflt ' /ill 

priedetout 111011 oceiir de me coiid.amncr, 51, dans inon ministihe.je rue suis 
propose autre chose que lo hion de la religion et (“Vnv^Uiatoire 

main, au point du jour, il voulut iccevoit restrSme onction. — Jay , Histoire 
du Ministure du Cardinal Richelieu (Paris, ISI6), tom. ii. p. 217. 
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As a last attempt, Ixq 'began n, lottor to tbo king. His iingevs 
rofusod, bowovur, to perform, thoir olUeo, and after traeing a few 
linos bo gave it up. The purport of those sooiua to luiv<i lio(!U 
to reooininoiid his miiversity at Alosilh to the royal proteotion. 
TIo now hocaiuo wholly oooupiod with his dovotions, and mani- 
fested suoli contrition for life errors, and such Iminblo oonli- 
donee in tho divino moroy, as deeply alFootod all present. •In 
this truminil frame of minil, and in tho perfect posaesHiou ef his 
powers, ho breathed his last, November 8th, 1517, in the i-ighliy- 
tirst year of his ago, and tho twenty-aeooud since his eleva- 
tion to tho primacy. Tho last words that lie uttered ^verc tlui.so 
of the Psalmist, wliioh he used frecinontly to repeat in health, 
“ In to, Domino, sparavi,”— “ In thee. Lord, havo 1 trusted.” 

His body, arrayed in his pontilleal rohos, was seated in a, chair 
of state, and multitudes of idl degrees thronged into the apart- 
ment to kiss the hands and feet. It was afterwards transported 
to Aloalh, and laid in tho ohapol of tho nohlo college of San 
Ildefonso, erected by himself. His oh.sequies were colohrated 
with great pomp, contrary to his own ord(jrs, by all tho religions 
and literary fraternities of the city i and his virtues commemo- 
rated in a funeral discourse by a doctor of tho university, who, 
considering tho death of tho good a fitting occasion to lash tho 
vices of tho living, made the most oanstio^ allusion to tho 
Piemish favourites of Charles, and tlioir pestilent iallucnco on 
the country. (1) 

Snob was the end of this remarkable man ; tbo most romiu'k- 
able, in many respects, of his time. His olmraotur was of that 
stern mid lofty oast which seoms to rise above tho ordinary 
wants and weaknesses of humanity. His genias, of the soverc.st 
order, like Dante’s or Michael Angulo’s in tho regions of fancy, 
imprcsso.s us with ideas of power, thn,t exoito admiration akin 
to terror. His enterprises, as wo havo seen, weru of tho holdost 
ohnractor ; his execution of them equally hold. Ho disdained 
to woo fortune by any of those soft and pliant arts which, 
arc often the most eflbotual. I.[o pursued his ends by liiu 
most direct means. In this way ho frequently mnltiplicd 
diflieultiesq but dillloultios soomod to havo a charm for him, 
by the opportunities they aftbrded of displaying the onorgios of 
his soul. 

(1) RoWes, Vida de Ximenez, cap. 18.— Gomez, Dc Rebus Gestis, fol, ain — 
217.— Quintanilla, Archetyim, lib. 4 , cap. 12— IS, who quotes Mttvauo, an eye- 
■witness.— Ctu'bajal, Analea, MS. ano ISI7, cap. 9 , who date.s tlie eavdinal’a 
tleatli December aili, in wlilch lie ia followed by I.amiza. Tlie following: 
epitaph, of no gi'cat mcirit, was inscribed on Ills Ropnlchi'e, conipoHcd by tho 
learned John Vei’gai'a In Ins younger days : — 

Condtderam musis lyancLscus grande lyeeum, 

Condor in exlguo nuuc *^o sttreophago. 

PriEtQxtain junxi saccho, galcauiquc gedero, 

Rrater, dux, prsesul, cardlncuaquo pater. 

Quin vlrtute meajunctunii eat diadenm cucullo, 

Chm mihi Tegnwitipoxuit Hesperia.’* 
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Witli tliose (iiialitios lie combined a vcrsalility of talent 
usually found only in softer and more flexible cliaraeters. 
Ihoug-Ii bred in the eloistei', he distingnishod himself both, in 
the cabinet and the camp. For the latter, indeed, so re- 
pugnant to his regular profesiiion, he had a natural genius, 
accordiug to the testimony of his biographer ; and ho evinced 
his wlish for it hy declaring, that “ the .sroeR of gnuiJOwdcT 
•\vas~noro grateful to him than the sweetest perfume of 
Arabia !”(!)_ In every situation, however, he exhibited the 
stamp of his pceuliar calling ; and the Btein. lineaments of 
the monk wore never wholly concealed under the mask of 
the statesman or the visor of the rvarrior. He had a full 
measure of the religious bigotry which belonged to the age ; 
and he had melancholy scope for displaying it, as chief of that 
dread tribunal over wMcb ho presided during the last ten years 
of his hfa,_(2) 

^ Ho carried the arbitrary ideas of his profession into political 
life. His regency was conducted on the principles of a military 
do.spotiain. It was his maxim, that “ a prince must roly mainly 
on nis army for securing the respect and ohedionoo of his 
subjects." (3) It is tnio he had to deal -with a martial and. 
factious nobility, and the end which ho proposed was to ciu'h 
their licentiousness and enforce the equitable admiiiisti’ation of 
justice ; but in aoeomplishing this,.he showed littlo regard to 
the constitution, or to private rights. His first act, the pro- 
claiming of Charles Icing, was in open contempt of the usages 
and rignts of tlio nation. He evaded the imgent demands of 
the Castilians for a oonyoeation of cortes ; for it was his opinion, 
“that freedom of speech, especially in regard to their ovrp. 
grievances, made the people insolent and iiToyerCnt to their 
rnlors.”(4) The people, of eourso, had no voice in the measures 

d) Gomez, De Kebus Gestis, fol. lOo.—Rqjbles, Vida dc Ximenez, cap. 17. 
*‘‘And who cau douht,*’ exclaims Gonzalo de Oviedo, “ that powder against 
the inlidolis incense to the Lovd?*'— Qoinciiageuas, MB- 

(2) During: this jierlod, Xlraciics *‘j;erniiYlacojulanination,” to use the mild 
iauKunge of Llorente, of move than 2,300 individuals to the stohe, andhearly 
s'iO.OOO to other imnishmcnts ! — (Hist, de l’In<iuisition, torn. i. chap. 10 , art. 5 j 
tom. iv. chap. *16.) In oi'der to do justice to what is really pood In the cha- 
I’actei' (if tins age, one must absolutely close his eyes against that odious 
fanaticism whicli enters move or less into all, and into the best, unfortunately, 
most largely. 

(3) “ Per.siia.sum haberct, non alia rations animos humanos imperia tuiorttm 
Intiu'os, nisi vi faetd aut adhibitfl. Quare pro certo alfli'more solebat, nullum 
unquara prinoipem esteris popuUs fbrmidini, aut suis revcrentlas fnlssc, msi 
comparato inilitum exereltu, atejue omnibus belli instrumcntis ad mauura 
paratis.’» (Gomez, de Rebus Gestis, fol. 95.) We may well apply to the 
cardinal what Cato, or rather Lucan, applied to Pompoy,— 

‘ ‘ Prietulit arma togee j sed paecnn armatus araavifc.*.^ 

Pharsalia, hb. 9 . 

(4l “ Nulhl enim re magis populos Insoleseere, et irreyerentiam omnem 
cxhlhore, quam cum libcrtatem loquendl uactl sunt, etpvo libidine, suas vulgo 
jactnnt qiierlmonias.” Gomez quotes the language of Ximcnes in nis corre- 
apoiideiice with Charles. — De Rebus Gestis, fol. 
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wMch. involved their most important interests. _His whole 
policy, indeed, was to exalt the royal prerogative, at the 
expense of the inferior orders of the state :(1) and his regency, 
short as it was, and highly benefioial to the ooimtry in many 
respects, must be considered as opening the way to that career 
of despotism which the Austrian family followed up with such 
hard-hearted eonstanoy. 

But while we condemn the polities, we cannot but reSpeot 
the principles of the man. However erroneous his oonduot in. 
our eyes, he was guided by his sense of duty. It was this, and 
the oonviotion of it in the minds of other.?, which constituted 
the secret of his great power. It made him reokless of diiSoul- 
ties, and fearless of all personal eonsequences. The conscious- 
ness of the integrity of his purposes rendered him, indeed, too 
unscrupulous as to the means (ff attaining them. He held his 
own life cheap in oomparisou with the great reforms that he 
had at heart. Was it surprising that he should hold as lightly 
the oonvenienoe and interests of others when tliey thwarted their 
execution ? 

His views were raised far above considerations of self. • As a 
statesman, he identified himself with the state ; as a church- 
man, with the interests of his religion. Ho severely punished 
every offence against these. He as freely forgave every personal 
injury. He had many remarkable opportunities of showing this. 
His administration provoked numerous lampoons and libels. 
He despised them as the miserable solace of spleen and disoouteiit, 
and never persecuted their authors. (2j lu this he formed an 
honourable contrast to Cardinal Eiebelieu, -whose oharaoter and 
condition suggest many points of resemblauoe with his own. 

His disinterestedness was further shown by his mode of 
dispensing his large revenues. It was among the poor, and 
on -great public objects. _ He built up no family. Ho had 
brothers and nephews ; but he contented himself -with making 
their condition ooiiifortahle, without diverting to their beiiolit 
the great trusts confided to him for the publio.(3) Tlie greater 

(1) Oviedo jnftkcs a reflection, .showing that ho conceived the cardinal’s 
policy better tlmn most of his hioiympliers. He states that the various 
immunities and the military organisatloit which he gave to tiic towns enableil 
them to raise the insniTcetion known as the war of the “ comunidaclcs,” afc 
the begimiing of Charles’s reign : but ho rightly considers this as only atr 
indirect consequence of iiis policyj which made use of the popular arm only to 
break down the power of the nobles, and establish the supremacy of the 
crovni.— Quincuagenjus, MS. dial, de Xlm. 

(2) , duincuagenas, MS. ubi supra, Mr. Burke notices this noble trait, in a 
splendid panegyric wlilch he poured forth on the chai*acter of Ximones, ai: 
Sir Joshua Keynolds’s table, as related by Madame (VAiblay, in tine last, and 
not least remarkable of her* productions. (Memoirs of Dr. Burney, vol. ii. 
pp. 231 etseq.) The orator, t/the lady I'eports him right, notices as two of 
the cardinal’s characteristics, his freedom from bigotry and despotism 1 

0) Their connection with so distinguished a person, however, enabled most 
of them to form high alliances} of which Oviedo gives some account.— Quiu- 
cuagenas, MS. 
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part of tlie funds -vvliieli he left at his death was settled on the 
university of Alcaic, (l) ^ 

_Hb had, however, none of that pride which would make 
him ashamed of his poor and humble relatives. He had, 
indeed, a conhdence in his own powers approaching to- 
arrogance, which led him to undervalue the abilities of 
othi^s, and to look on them as his instruments rather than, 
his equals : but he had none of the vulgar pride founded 
on wealth or station. He frequently alluded to his lowly 
condition in early life with great humility, thauking Heaven, 
with tears in Ms eyes, for its extraordinary goodness to him. 
He not only remembered, but did many acts of kindness to 
his early friends, of which more than one touching anecdote 
is related. Such traits of sensibility, gleaming through the 
natm-al austerity and sternness of a disposition like his, like 
light breaking through a dark cloud, affect us the more sensibly 
by contrast. 

'He was irreproachahlo in his morals, and conformed lite- 
rally to all the rigid exactions of his severe order in the 
court as faithfully as in the cloister. He was sober, abste- 
mious, chaste. In the latter particular, he was careful that 
no suspicion of the license which so often soiled the clergy of 
the period should attach to him.(2) On one occasion, while on a 
journey, he was invited to pass the night at the house of the 
duchess of Maqueda, being informed that she was absent. The 
duchess was at home, however, and entered the apartment 
before he retired to rest. “ You have deceived me. lady,” said 
Ximenes, rising in auger ; “ if you have any business with me, 
you will find me to-morrow at the confessional.” So snj'ing, he 
abruptly left the palace. (3) 

He carried his austerities and mortiiications so far as to 
endanger his health. There is a curious brief extant of Pope 
Leo the Tenth, dated the last year of the cardinal’s life, enjoin- 
ing him to abate his severe penance, to eat meat and eggs on 
the ordinary fasts, to take off his Pranoisoan frock, and sleep 
in linen, and on a bed. He would never consent, however, to 
divest himself of his monastic weeds. “ ISven laymen,” said 

(1) '* Die anil enilow a coUeg’e or a cat ! ** 

Tlie verse is somewhat stale, but expresses, better than a page of prose can, 
the credit due to such posthumous benefactions, when they set aside the 
dearest natm*al ties for the mere indulgence of a selfish vanity. Such motives 
cannot be imiiuted to Ximenes, He had always conscientiousJy abstained 
from appropriating his archiepiscopal revenues, ns we have seen, to himself 
or his family. His dying becpiest, therefore, was only in keepine with his 
whole life. 

(2) The good father Quintanilla vindicates his hero’s chastity somewhat at 
the expense of his breeding. 7 His purity was unexampled,” says he. “He 
shunned tlie sex, Jilce so many evil spirits; tooA'wiy on ever// nwn/m on a devil, 
let her be never so holy. Had it not been in the way of hia professional 
calling, it is not too mucli to say, he would never have suffered his eyes to 
light on one of them 1 Archetypo, p. 80. 

(3) riechicr, Histofre tie Ximcucs, liv. 0, p. 634. 
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he, alluding' to the custom of the Homan Catholics, “ put these 
on -when they are dying ; and shall I, '(vho hare wom them all 
my life, take them on at that time ! ”(1) 

Another anecdote is told in relation to' hia dress. Oyer his 
coarse -woollen frock he wore the costly appai'el suited to his 
rank. An impertinent Franciscan pireacher took occasion ono 
day, 'before him, to launch out against the luxuries of the time, 
especially in dress, obviously alluding to the cardinal, who was 
attired in a superb suit of ermine, which had been presented to 
him. Ho heard the .sermon patiently to the end, and after the 
services were oonoluded, took the preacher into the sacristy, and, 
having commended the general tenor of his discourse, showed 
under ms furs and fine hnen, the coarse frock of his order, next 
his skin. Some accounts add, that the Mar, on the other hand, 
wore fine linen under his monldsh frock. After the cardinal's 
death, a little hex was foimd in his apartment, containing the 
implements with which he used to mend the rents of his thread- 
bare garment -with his o\yn hands. (2) 

With so much to do, it may well be believed that Ximenes 
was avaricious of time. He seldom slept more than fom', or, at 
most, four hours aud a half. He was shaved in tJie night, hear- 
ing at the same time some edifying reading. He followed the 
same practice at his meals, or varied it ^vith listening to the 
arguments of some of his theological brethren, generally on 
some subtile question of school divinity. This was his only 
recreation, Ho had as little taste as time for lighter and more 
elegant amusements. Ho spoke hTieily and always to the point. 
He was no friend of idle ceremonies and useless visits, though 
his situation exposed him more or less to both. Ho frequently 
had a volume lying open on the table before him ; aud when, 
his visitor stayed too long, or took up his time with light and 
frivolous oonversatioui he intimated his dissatisfaction by 
re-suming his reading. The eardinaT.s book must have been as 
fatal to a reputation as Fontenelle’s ear-trumpet. (3) 

I -will close this sketch of Simenez do Cisnerofj with a brief, 
outline of his person. His complexion was sallow ; his ooun- 
tenanoe sharp and emaciated ; his nose aquiline ; his upper lip 

( 1 ) Quintanilla has given the brief of Ids Holiness in ej'tenso, with commen- 
taries thereon, twice as long. — See Archetj^Oj lib. 4, cap. iO. 

V ( 2 ) Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, fol. 219 . — Quintanilla, Archetype, lib. 2, cap. 4, 
'Hie reader may find a paidani to this anecdote in a similar one recorded 

Xiraenes* predecessor, the grand cardinal Mendoza, in Part If. .Chapter s, of 
this History. The conduct of the two primates on the occasion was sulflciently 
characteristic. 

(3) Oviedo, Quincuageiias, MS.— Gomez, de Rebus Gestia, nbi suin-a.*— 
Robles, Vida de Ximenez, cap. 13,.— Quintanilla, Archetypo, lib. 2, cap. 5, 7, 8^ 
who cites Dr, Vergara, the cardinal’s Mend. It is Baron Grimm, I think, who 
tells us of Fontenelle’s habit of droiiping his trumpet when the conversation 
did not pay him for the trouble of holding it up. The goodiiatured Reynolds, 
according to Goldsmith, could " sliift his trumpet ” c>n sucii an cmei'gency 
also. 
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projected far oyer the lower. His eye.s were small, deep-sot in 
his head, dark, vivid, and penetrating. His forehead ample, 
and what was_ remaricable, without a vn'iulde, though the 
expression of Ms features was somewhat severe. (1) His voice 
was clear, but not agreeable. His enimoiation measured and 
precise. His_ demeanour was grave, his carriage firm and erect; 
he wa tall in stature, and his whole presence commanding. 
Hi.9 constitution, naturally robust, was impaired by his severe 
austerities and severer cares ; and in the latter years of his life, 
was so delicate as to ha extremely sensible to the vicissitudes 
and inolemeney of the weather. (2) 

I have noticed the rcBemblance wMch Ximenes bore to the 
great E'renoh minister Cardinal lliehelion. It was, after all, 
however, more in the circumstances of situation, than in their 
characters ; though the most prominent traits of these wore not 
disshnilflr. (3) Both, though bred eoolesiastios, reached the 
highest houour.s of the state, and, indeed, may be said to have 
directed the destinies of their countries. (A) Iliohclieu’s autho- 
rity, however, was more absolute than that of Ximenes, for he 
was soreoned by the shadow of royalty ; while tho latter was 
exposed, hy his insulated and unsheltered position, to the full 
blaze of envy, and, of coiu’se, opposition. Both were ambitious 
of military glory, and showed capacity for attaining it. Both 
achieved their groat results hy that rare union of high mental 
endowments and groat efficiency in action which is always 
irresistible. 

The moral basis of their characters was entholy different. 
The French cardinal’s was selfishness, piue and unmitigated. 
His religion, politics, his principles, in short, in every sense, 
wore subservient to this. Offences against the state he could 
forgive; those against himself_ he pursued mth implacable 
rancour. His authority was literally cemented with blood. 
His immense powers and patronage were perverted to tho 

( 1 ) Ximones’ heaC was examuioil some forty years alter his interment, 
and the skull was found to ka without sutures.— (Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, 
fol. SIB.) UicheUcu's was found to be jjerforated with little boles. The abbd 
lUcbard deduces a theory from this, which may starUe the physiologist even 
more than the facts : “ On ouvrit son Test, on y trouva IS petits ti'ous par oh 
s’exhaloicnt les vapeurs de sou cerveau, co qui fit qu’il n*eat 3 amals auenn 
mal de tfitej nu lieu que le Test de Ximenes etoit sans suture, it quoil’on 
ath'ibua. les effi' 05 'ablcs doulciirs de tete qudl avoit pre.sque toujoiu's.” — 
Parallcle, p. 177. 

( 2 ) Robles, Vida de Ximenes, c.ap, 18. — Gomez, He Rebus Gestis, fol. 218. 

(3) A little treatise has been devoted to this very subject, entitled ** ParallCle 
du Card. XlmenCs et du Card. Kiehelieu, par Mons. I’Abbd Richard j a Tre- 
voux, 1705 222 p, 12mo. The author, witlJ a candour rare Indeed wliCre 
national vanity is interested, strikes the balance without hesitation in favour 
of the foreigner Ximenes. 

(4) The catalogue of the T.arlous offlees of Ximenes occupies near halt a page 
of auintanilto. At. the time of hts death, the ehict ones that he fllled were 
those of archbishop of Toledo, and consequently primate of Spain, grand 
chancellor of Castile, cardinal of the Roman chtu'Ch, inqui,sitor.general of 
Castile, and regent. 
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ag-grandisement of liis family. Though bold to temerity in 
his plans, he betrayed more than once a Tv^aut of true courage 
in their execution. Though violent and impetuous, he could 
stoop to be a dissembler. Though arrogant m the extreme, ho 
courted the soft incense of flattery. In his manners ho had the 
advantage over the Spanish prelate. He could be a courtier 
in courts, and had a more refined and cultivated taste, fei one 
respect he had the advantage over Ximenes in morals. He was 
not, like him, a bigot. He had not the religious basis in his 
composition, which is the foundation of bigotry. — Their deaths 
were typical of their characters. Hichelieu died, as he had 
lived, so deeply execrated, that the enraged populace would 
scarcely allow his remains to be laid quietly in the grave. 
Ximenes, on the conti’ary, was buried amid[ the tears and 
lamentations of the people ; his memory was honoured even by 
his enemies, and his name is reverenced by his countrymen to 
this day, as that of a saint. 


Dr. Lorenzo Gaiindez tie Carbajal, one of the best authorities for transac- 
tions in the latter part of our History, was born of a respectable family, 
at Flacencia, iu 147:2. Little is gathered of his early life, bnt that he was 
studious in his habits,' devoting himself assiduously to the acquisition of the 
civil and canon law. He ailed the chair of professor in tlds department at 
Salamanca for several years. His ^'eat attainments and respectable character 
recommended him to the notice of tlie Catliolic q\iccn, who gave him a place' 
in the royal council. In this capacity he was constantly al tlie court;, vvliero 
he seems to have maintained himself in the esteem of his royal mistre.ss, and 
of Ferdinand after her death. The queen testihed her respect for Carbajal by 
appointing liim one of the commissioners for preparing a digest of the Castiliau 
law. He made considerable progress in this arUuou.s work j bnt how great is 
uncertain, since, from wliatcver cause (there appears to be a inystery about it)» 
the fruits of his labour were never made public j a circumstance deeply 
regretted by the Castilian Jurists. (Asso y Manuel, Instituciones, Inti'od. 
p. 99-) 

Cai'bnjal left behind him several historical works, aecording to Nic. Aiitoiiitv 
whose catalogue, however, rests on very slender grounds. (Uibliotheea Nova, 
tom. ii. p. 3.) The work by which he is best known to Spanish scholars, is his 
“ Anales del Bey Don Fernando el Catdlico,'?’ which still remains in manu- 
script. There is certainly no Christian couuti'y for w'hicli the invention of 
printing, so liberally patronised there at its birth, has done .so little as I'or 
Spain. Her libraries teem at this day with manuscripts of the gi'catest 
interest for the illusti'ation of every stage of her history 5 but which, alas 1 in 
the present gloomy condition of affairs, have less chance of coming to tbCf 
light, than at the close of the fifteenth centm'y, ^^’llen the art of printing was 
in its infancy. 

Carbajal’s Annals cover the whole ground of our nai'rative, from the mar- 
riage of Ferdinand and Lsahella, to the coming of Charles V, into Spain. They 
ai'e plainly written, without ambition of rhetorical show or reliiiement. The 
early part is little better than memoranda of the principal events of the period, 
with particular notice of all the migrations of the court. In the concluding 
portion of the work, however, comprehending Ferdinand’s death, and the 
regency of Ximenes, the author is very full and circumstantial. As he had. a 
conspicuous place in the government, and was always with the court, hi-s 
testimony in regard to this importmrt period is of the highest value, as that of 
an eyewitness and an actor, and, it may be added, a man of sagacity and 
sound principles. No better commentaiy on^tlie merit of his work need be 
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a'eqiiirecl than tlie brief triljute of Alvaro Gomez, the accomplished biographer 
of Cardinal Ximenes. “ Porro Annales X/aureutii Galcndi Caravajali, quibua 
vir gravissimus rernmque lllarum cum primis particeps quinquaginta /ermu 
annorum memoriam complexus est, baud volgariter raejjm opei’am juverunt.” 
— De Rebus Gestis, Prasfatia. 


CHAPTEK XXyi. 

EEVIEIV OR THE ABMIHISTIUTIOW OF FEEDIHAKB 
A2?D ISABELIJl. 

Policy of the Crown— towards the Nobles— the Clergy— Corilidcration of the 
Commons— Advancement of Prerogative— Legal Compilations— The Legal 
Profession— Trade— Manufactures— Agriculture— Restrictive Policy — Reve- 
nues-- Progress of Discovery— Coloni^ Administi’atlon — General Prosperity 
— Increase of Population — Chivalrous Spirit — The Period 'of National 
Gloiy. 

■\Ye liavQ now travei'sed that important period of history, com- 
prehending the latter part of the fifteenth and the beginning; of 
the sixteenth century ; a period when the conrulsions which 
shook to the ground the anoient political fabrics of Europe 
roused the minds of its inhabitants from the lethargy in which 
they had been buried for ages. Spain, as we have seen, felt the 
general impulse. Under the glorious rule of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, we have beheld her emerging from chaos into a new 
e-xistenoe; unfolding, under the influence of institutions adapted 
to her g-enius, energies of which she was before nneonsoious ; 
enlarging lier resources from all the springs of domestic industry 
und otimmeroial enterprise ; and insensibly losing the ferocious 
liahits of a feudal age, in the refinements of an intellectual and 
moral culture. 

In the fulness of time, when her divided powers had been con- 
centrated nnder one head, and the system of internal economy 
completed, we have seen her descend into the arena with the 
other nations of Europe, aud in a very few years achieve the 
mast important acquisitions of territory, both in that quarter 
and in Africa; and finally crowning the whole by the discovery 
and occupation of a boundless ompii'o beyond the waters. In 
the progress of the action, we may have been too much occupied 
with its details to attend sufficiently to the principles whioh 
regulated theni ; but, now that we have reached the close, we 
may he permitted to cast a parting glance over the field that we 
have travorsed, and briefly survey the principal steps by which 
the Spanish sovereigns, under Divine Providence, led their nation, 
up to such a height of prosperity and glory. 

Ferdinand and Isabella, on their accession, saw at once that 
the chief source of the distractions of the country lay in the 
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overgrown powera and factious spirit of the nobility. Their 
first efforts, therefore, were direetea to abate these a,s far as pos- 
sible. A similar movement was going forward in the other 
European monarchies; but in none was it crowned ivith so 
speedy and complete success as in Castile, by means of those 
bold and decisive measures which have been detailed in an early 
chapter of this work.(l)' The same policy was steadily jssrsued 
during the remainder of them reign ; less indeed by open assault 
than by indirect moans.(2) 

Among these, one of the moat effectual was the omission to 
summon the privileged orders to cortes, in several of the most 
important sessions of that body. This, so far from being a now 
stretch of prerogative, was only an exercise of the anomalous 
powers alreadj’- familiar to the crown, as elsewhere noticed. (3) 
Aor does it seem to have been viewed as a grievance by the other 
party, who regarded these meetings with the more indiffbrenoe, 
sinoo _ their aiistooratio immunities exempted them from the 
taxation which was generally the prominent ohiect of them. 
But, ^ from whateva* cause proceeding, by this impolitic 
aoquiesoenee they surrendered, undoubtedly, the most yalu- 
ahle of their riglvtS; — one which, has enabled the British 
aristocracy to mamtain its political consideration unimpaired, 
while that of the Castilian has faded away into an empty 
pageant. (4) 

Another practice steadily pm’sned by the sovereigns was to 
raise men of humble statiou to ofiicos of the highest trust ; not, 
however, like their oontomporary Louis the Eleventh, because 
their station was liumble, in order to mortify the higher orders, 
hut because they courted merit wherever it was to be found, (fl) 
— a policy much and deservedly commended by the sagacious 
observers of the time.{G) The history of Spain does not pro- 

(1) Ante, Parti. Chapter C. 

( 2 ) Ainonff the minnr means for {liniinishing’ the consequence of the nobility, 
may be mentionctl the regulation rcspuctiUK' the ** privllegios vodados;** 
instruments formerly requiring to be conntorsigned by the great lords and 
prelates, hut which, from the time of Pei'dinand and Isabella, were submitted 
for signature only to officers especially appointed for the purpose.— Salazar de 
Mendoza, Dignidades, lib. 2, cap. 12 . 

(3) Ante, Introd. Sect. 1- 

( 4 ) A pertinent example of this policy of the sovereigns occun’erl in the 
cortes of Madrigal, 14“6? where, notwithstanding the important subjects of 
legislation, none but the third estate were present.— (Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, 
p. Qi.) An equally apposite illustration, is afforded by the care to summon the 
great vassals to the cortea of Toledo, in 148Q, when matters nearly touching 
them, as the re^’ocation of their honours and estates, were under diaciiasion, 
but not till then.— Ibid. p. iCs. 

(5) The same principle made them equally vigilant m maintaining the purity 
of those in office. Oviedo meiiiaons, that in M97 they removed a number of 
jraista an the charge of bribery and other malversation, from their seats in the 
royal council.— Quincuagenas, MS. dial, de Grizio. 

(6) See.a letter of the council to Charles V. commending the course adopted 
byMs -grandparents in their promotions to office, apud Carbajal, Analcs, MS 
aiio 1517, cap. 4 . 
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bably afford anotliei' example of a person of fke lowly condition 
of Ximones attaining-, not merely the highest offices in the 
kingdom, but eventually its uncontrolled supremacy. (1) The 
multiplication of legal tribunals, and other civil offices, afforded 
the sovereigns ample scope for pursuing this policy, in the 
demand created for professional science. The nobles, intrusted 
hithC*to with the chief direction of aflairs, no-w saw it pass into 
the hands of persons who had other qualiiieations tha-n_ martial 
piw ess or hereditary ranlc. Such as courted distinction wore 
compelled to seek it hy the regular avenues of academic dis- 
cipline. How extensively the spirit operated, and with what 
hriUiant suecess, we have already seen. (2) 

But, whatever the aristocracy may have gained in refine- 
ment of character, it resigned nmeh of its prescriptive power, 
when it condescended to enter the arena on terms of equal 
competition ivith its inferiors for the prizes of talent and seho- 
larship. 

I'ordinand pursued a similar course in his o-wn dominions of 
Aragon, whore ho uniformly supported the oom-mons, or may 
more properly he said to have heen supported by them, in the 
attempt to ciroumsoriho the authority of the great feudatories. 
Although ho aoeomplished this to a considerable extent, their 
po-wer was too firmly intrenched behind positive institutions to 
be afleeted like that of the Castilian aristocracy, whose rights 
had heen swelled beyond their legitimate limits by every species 
of usurpation. (3) 

TVith all the privileges retrieved from this order, it stUl pos- 
sessed a disproportionate weigWrin the political balance. The 
great lords stiH claimed some of the most considerable posts, both 
civil and inilitary.f-l) Their revenues were immense, and their 

(1) Yefc strange instance.s of promotion are not wanting in Spani.sli history > 
■witness the adveiitiu’cr Ripperda in Philip V.*s time, mid the Prince of the 
Peace of our own; men wlio, owing their success less to their o'wii powers 
tliaii the imbecility of others, could lay no claim to the hold and independent 
sway exercised by Ximenes. 

(2) Ante, Part I. vol. i. Cluipter 19, — “No os parece a vog,** says Oviedo, in 
one of his Dialogues, “ que es mejor gauado cso, que les dd su principe por 
BUS servicios, e la que Uevan justaraente de sus oAcias, que lo quo se adqiiiere 
robaudo capas agcrias, d mataudo 6 vertiendo tsangre de Cristiaiios?’*— (Quin • 
cuagenas, MS. bat. 1 , qninc. 3 , dial. 9.) The sentiment would have been, too 
enlightened fuv a Spanish cavalier of the fifteenth century. 

( 3 ) In the cortes of Calataynd, in i.'ilo, the Aragonese nobles withheld the 
suplies, %v1ththe design of compelling the crown to relinquisli certain rights 
of jurisdiction which it assumed over their vassals. “ JLes parecio,’* said the 
archbishop of Saragossa, in a speech, on the occasion, “que auian perdido 

mucho, en que el ceptro real cobrasse lo suyo, por su industria 

Esto los otros e-statloa del reyno lo attribuyeron & gran virtud : y lo cstimauaii 
por beueflcio immoi-tal.” — (Zurita, Anales, torn. vi. lib. 10, cai>. 03 .) Tho 
other estates, in fact, saw their interests too clearly, not to concur with the 
crown in this assertion of its ancaeiit prerogative. — Blancas, Modo de Pro- 
ceder, fol. 100. 

(4) Such, for example, were those of great chancellor, of admiml, and of 
constable of Castile. The first of tliese ancieut offices was permanently united 
by Isabella with that of archbishop of Toledo. The office nf admiral become 
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rotinded always by a troop of ghostly advisers, and avowing 
religion as the great end of her principal operations at home 
and abroad. (1) It is certain, however, that, while in all her 
acts she confessed the influence of rcdigion, she took more 
effectual means than any of herpredeeessors to circumscribe the 
temporal powers of the clergy .(2) The volume of her pragm&tioas 
is filled witli laws designed to limit their jurisdiction, and 
rest*in theii- encroachments on the secular authorities. (3) 
Towards the Roman see she maintained, as we have often had 
occasion to notice, the sanio independent attitude. By the 
celebrated concordat made ndtb Sixtus the Bourth, in 1-182, the 
pope conceded to the sovereigns the right of nominating to the 
higher dignities of the churoh.(4) The Holy See, however, still 
assumed the coUation to inferior beueflees, which were too often 
lavished on non-residents and otherwise unsuitable persons. The 
queen sometimes extorted a papal indidgence, granting the 
right of presentation for limited time ; on which occasions she 
showed such alacrity, that she is known to have disposed, in a 
single day, of more than twenty prebends and inferior dignities. 
At other times, when the nomination made by his holiness, as 
not unfrequently happened, was distasteful to her, she would 
take cave to defeat it, by forbidding the huU to be published 
xiutil laid before the privy council ; at the same time sequestrat- 
ing the revenues of the vacant benefice till her own requisitions 
were complied with. (5) 

She was equally solicitous in. watching over the morals of the 

( 1 ) " Como quier que oia el parccet dc personas reli^iosas d de los otros 
letradoa que cerea delia eran, pero la mayor parte segruia las cosospor su 
avbitiio."— Puignr, Reyes CatOlicos, part I, cap. 4. 

(2) Lucio Marineo has collected many particulars respecting: the great 
wealth of the Spanish clergy In his time. There were four metropolitan sees 
in Castile. 

Toledo, income . . . 80,000 ducats. 

St. James, “ . . . 24,000 “ 

Seville, . . . 20,000 " 

Granada, . 10,000 

There were twenty-nine bishoprics, whose aggregrate revenues, very un- 
equally apportioned, amounted to 351,000 ducats. Tlie church livings in 
Aragon were much fewer and leaner than in Castile. (Cosas Memorables, 
fal. 23 .) The Venetian Navagiero speaks of the metropolitan church of Toledo 
as “ the wealthiest in Christendom;*’ its canons lived In stately palaces, and 
its re\’enues-, with those of the archbishopric, equalled those of the whole city of 
Toledo. (Viaggio, fol. 9.) He noticesalso the great opulence of the churclies 
of Seville, Guadalupe, &c. (Fol. 11, is.) 

(3) See Pragmdticaa del Reyno, fol. il, 140 , Ui, 171, etloc.ol.—Froin one of 
these ordinances it appears the clergy were ncit backward in remonstrating 
against what they deemed an infringement of theirrights, (Fol. 173.) The queen, 
however, while she guarded against their usurpations, interfered more than 
once, with iier usual sense of justice, on their application, to shield them from 
the encroachments of the civil tribunals.— Rlol, Inforine, apud Seraonorio 
Erudito, tom. iii. pp. gB, gg. 

M) Sec Part I. chapter 6, of this History. 

( 5 ) See examples of this, in Riol, Informe, apnd Seraanario Erudito, tom. iii. 
pp. 95— 102,— Pragmaticas del Reyno, fol, 14 . 

II. 2l) 
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clergy, inculcating on the higher prelates to hold frequent 
pa.storal oomimmieation 'with thcii' suflragans, and to report to 
her such as were delinquent. (1) By those vigilant nieaBures 
she siioeoeded in restoring the aucient discipline of tho church, 
and weeding' out the sensuality and indolence which hncl so 
long defiled it ; while she had the inexpre.ssible satisfaction to 
see tho principal places, long before her death, occupied hy 
prelates who.se learning: and religious princiide gave the^&est 
assurance of the stability of the reformation. (2) Few of the 
Castilian monarohs have been brought more fi'equently into 
collision, or pursued a holder policy, with the court of Ilome. 
Still fewer have extorted from it such important ffracca and 
concessions ; a, circumstance which can only be imputed, says a 
Castilian writer, “ to singular good fortune and conaummato 
prudenoo ;"(3) to that deep conviction of the queen’s integrity, 
we may also add, which disarmed resistance, even in her 
enemies. (4)^ _ 

The condition of the commons under this roign was probably, 
on the whole, more prosperous than in any other period of the 
Spanish history, liew avenues to wealth and honours were 
opened to them ; and persons and property were alike protected 
under tho fearless and impartial administration of the law. 
“ Such was the justice dispensed to every one under this auspi- 

( 1 ) Kiol, Inforrac, ayud Semaiiario Erudito, tom. ill. p. 0(.— L. Marineo, 
Coaas Memorabka, fol. 1B2. 

(2) Oviedo hcava emphatic testimony to this. “En nuestvos tiempos lid 
haMdo en Esj^aHa do nueati’a Nacion ffranrios varonos Letratlos, cscvlontca 
Perlados y Religiosos y personas quo por sus habilidadcs y scienciua ban subitlo 
d las mas altas digiddades de Capelos c dc Arzoblspados y todo lo que mas so 
puedealcjanzar* cn ia Iglesia dcDios.”— Quincuasja'uas, MS. dial, de Talavera.— 
Col. do Gddulas, tom. i. p. 440. 

(3) “ Lo quo debc admiraves, que cn cltiempo mismo quo se coiiteiidia con 
taiito ardor, oljtuvieruu los Koyes de la santa Sedc mas gi’acUis y privilcgio.s 
queninguuo de aws sucesoreBj pimeba de su felicidaCl, y dc sii pi.'udc‘iiU*',inja 
conducta.” — lliol, Informc, apud Scmaimrio Erudito, tnin. iii. p. 

(4) Since the publication of the eai-lier edition of this ^vol’l{, T liavo met with 
an instance of FerdiTiancl*s spirit in the assertion of hi.s ecclesiastical rights 
quite equal to any tilsplayed by Ms illustrious cousoit, and too remarkable to 
be passed over in silence. It was on occasion of an infringement of what he 
deemed the immunities of his crown at Naples. It occun'crt in l.'iOS j and in it 
letter dated from BiU’g'os, May 22n(l of that year, ho vcprnve.s, in no ineiusured 
terms, his viceroy, the count of Rivargoza, for ahowing the publication of tho 
papal bull, which had been the cause of oiTenco. He aska why ho did not 
cause the apostolical envoy— cmj'jjo aposlolico— to be seized and hanged on the 
spot I He orders him to recall the mission Mrliicli had been dispatched to 
Rome, and declares that If the offensive bull is not at once revoked, he will 

'withdi’aw the obedience of the crowns of Castile and Aragon from the Holy 
See ! “ Y cstamos muy detenninodos si su Santidad no revoca luego ei Breve 
y los auto.s por virtud del fechos, de te qtntar la obedienctn dc todos ios ileynos 
de las Coronas di CastUla y Aragon y dl facer otras provisiones couveulcntes a 
caso tan grave y de tanta Impoitancia.’* It is curious to see how the com- 
mentators of a later date endeavour to reconcile this bold hearing of the 
Catholic king with Ms loyalty as a true son. of the church. A copy of the 
original document in the royal archives of Naples may be found hi the Obras 
Ineditas de Quevedo, Madrid, 1794, tom. xi. p. 3. 
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eious reign,” exclaims Marineo, “ tliat noUes and cavaliers, 
citizens and labourers, rioL. and poor, masters and servants, 
aU equally partook of it.”(l) Ve find no complaints of arbi- 
trary imprisonment, and _ no attempts, so frequent both in 
earlier and later times, nt illegal taxation. In this pai'tioular, 
indeed, Isabella manifested the peatest tenderness for her 
p^le. By her oonimutation of the capricious tax of the 
amtvala for a determinate one, and still more hy transferring 
its collection from the revenue officers to the citizens them- 
selves, she greatly relieved her subjeota.(2) 

BirLally, notwithstanding the perpetual call for troops for the 
military operations in which the government was constantly 
engaged, and notwithstanding the example of neighbouring 
countries, there was no attempt to establish that iron bulwark 
of despotism, a stauding army ; at least, none nearer than that 
of the voluntary levies of the hermandad, raised and paid hy 
the people. The queen never admitted the arbitrary maxims 
of Ximenes in regard to the foimdation of goverament. Hera 
Was essentially one of opinion, not force. (3) Had it rested on 
any other than the broad basis of public opinion, it could not 
have withstood a day the violent shocks to which it was earlj 
exposed, nor have achieved the important revolutiou that it 
finally did, both in the domestic and foreign concerns "of the 
country. 

' The condition of the kingdpm, on Isabella’s accession, ne- 
cessarily gave the commons unwonted consideration. In the 
tottering .state of her affairs, she was obliged to rest on their 

( 1 ) “Porque la igiialUlatl de la justicia rtue loa bienauciitarados Prlacipes 
haziaTi era tal, c^ue todos los hombres de qualquier condicion qua fuessieiv : atira 
nobles, y cauallcros : aora plebeyos, y labradores, y ricos o pobres, flacos o 
fuertes, senores o sieruos, en lo que a la justicia tocaua todos fueasen iguales.** 

Cosaa Meiaorables, fol. I at). 

C2) These beneficial changes were made with the advice, and throug-li tlie 
agency of Ximenes- (Gomcis, De Rebus Gestis, fol. 24.— Qniutanilla, Archc- 
typo, j3. 18 ].) The alcavala, a tax of oiie-tenth. on all transfers of property, 
pi'oducefl more than any other brnncli of the revenue. As it was originally 
designed, more thiui a century before, to famish funds for the Moorish wai’, 
Isabella, as wc have seen in. her testament, entertained great scruples as to 
the riglit to continne it, without the confii-mation of the people, after that was 
terminated. Ximenes recommended its abolition, without any qualification, 
to Charles V.j but invffin. (lidemauct. ubi supra.) ■Whatever be thought 
of its legality, there can be no doubt it was one of the most successful means 
ever devised by a govemment for shackling the industry anil enterprise of its 
su-hJects. 

(3) A pragmatic was issued, September l8tU, 149.5, prescribing the weapons 
and the seasons for a regular training of the militia. The preamble declares 
that it was made at the instance of the representatives of the cities and the 
nobles, who complained that in consequence of the tranciuillity wliich the 
kingdom, through the Divine mercy, had for some years epjoyed, the people 
were very generally unprovided with arms, offensive or defensive, liaving sold 
or suffered them to fall into decay, insomuch that, in their present conditioii, 
they would be found wlioUy luipr^ared to meet either domestic disturbance 
or foreign invasion. (Pragmatica!5 delReyno, fol. 83.) Wliat a tribute docs 
this afford, in tliis age of violence, to the mild paternal character of the 
administration I 
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strong arm for support. It did not fail her. Tlirco sessions of 
the legislature, or rather the popular branch of it, 'were held 
during the two iirat years of her roign. It was in these early 
assemblies that the commons bore an no Live part in concocting 
the wholesome system of laws which restored vitality and 
vig'our to the exhausted repnblic.(l) 

After this good work was achieved, the sessions of that had.y 
became more rare. There was less occasion for them, indduci, 
during the existence of the hermnndad, which was of itself an, 
ample representation of the Castilian commons, and which by 
enforcing' obedience to the law at home, and by liberal supplies 
for foreign war, superseded, in a great degree, the call for more 
regular meetings of oortes.® The hahitnal economy, too, not 
to say frugality, which regulated the public as well ns private 
expenditure of the sovereigns, enabled them, after this period, 
with occasional exceptions, to dispense with other aid than that 
drawn from the regular revenues of the crown. 

There is every gToimcl for believing that the political fran- 
chises of the people, as then understood, were unifonnly re- 
spected, The number of cities summoned to eortes, which had 
so often varied according to the caprice of princes, never fell 
short of that prescribed by long usage. On the contrary, an 
addition was made by the conquest of Granada; and, in a, 
eortes held soon after the queen’s death, we find a most narrow 
and impolitic reinonstranoe of the legislature itself against the 
alleged unauthorised extension of the privilege of representa- 
tion. (3) 

In ono remarkable particular, which may be thought to form 
a material exception to the la.st ohservation.s, tho conduct of 
the crown deserves to be noticed. This was the promulgation 
of pragmdticas, or royal ordinances, and that to a greater 
extent, probably, than under any other reign, before or sinoo. 
This important prerogative was olaimed and exercised, more or 
less freely, by most European sovereigns in ancient times. 
Notbing could he more natural than that the prince should 


0) TUe most important were those ot Madrigal, in 1 476, and of Toledo, in. 
1480, to which I have often had occasion to refer. “ Las mas notables." say 
Asbo and Manuel, in reference to the latter, "y famosas de esta Keyiiado, 
en el qual podemos asegurar, qne tuvo principio el mayor aumonto, y aireglo 
de nuesti'a Jurispmdencia.’* (Instituciones, Introd. p. 91.) Mai'ina notices 
this Cortes with equal panegyric. (Teorla, tom. i. p, 75.) See also Sempero, 
Hist, des CortSs, p. 197* 

(2) See Part I. Chapters 10, 11, ot alibi. 

(3) At Valladolid, in 1508. The number of oiti'es having right of represen- 
tation, "que acostumbran continuamente embiar procuradores a eortes," 
according to Pnigar, was seventeen. (Reyes Catdlicos, cap. 95.) This was before 
Granada was added. Mai’tyv, writing some year's after that event, enumerates 
only sixteen as enjoying the privilege. (Opes Epist. epist. .180,) Pulgar’s esti- 
mate, however, is corroborated by the petition of the eortes of Valladdlid, 
■which, with more than usual etBrontery, would limit the roproscutation to 
eighteen cities, as prescribed "por algunas leyos e inmernorial uso.” — Marina, 
Teorte, tom. i. p, lei. 
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assimo suoli authority, or that the people, hliud. to the ulti- 
mate conseq^uences, and impatient of long or frequent sessions 
of the legislature, should acquiesce in the temperate use of it. 
As far as these ordinances wei^e of an executive character, or 
designed as supplementary to parliamentary enactments, or in 
obedience to previous suggestions of cortes, they appear to li& 
open to no constitutional objeotions in Castilo.(l) ButitTvas 
nc% likely that limits, somewhat loosely dedned, "would bo very 
nicely observed; and under preceding reigns this branch of 
prerogative had been most intolerably abused. (2) 

A lar^e proportion of these laws are of an economical cha- 
racter, designed to foster trade and manuhictures, and to .secure 
fairness in commercial dealings. (3) Many are directed against 
the growing spirit of luxury, ami many more occupied with the 
organisation of the public tribunals. Whatever he thought of 
their wisdom in some cases, it will not be easy to detect 
any attempt to innovate on the settled principles of criminal 
jurisprudence, or on those regulating the transfer of property, 
when these were to be discussed, the sovereigns were careful 
to call in the aid of the legislature; an example wdiich found 
little favour -with their successors. (4) It is good evidence of 

(1) Many of these p'nsmdticus purport 5n their preambles to be made at the 
demaud of cortes \ many more at the petition of corporations or Individuals; 
and many from the good pleasure of the sovereigns, bound to " remedy all 
grievances, ami provide for the exigencies of the state/' These ordinances 
very frequently are stated to have been made with the advice of the royal 
council. They were proclaimed in the public squares of the city in which they 
weiv execatsdt and afterwards In those of the principal towns in the kingdom. 
The doctors Asso and Manuel divide pragtndlicus into two classes ; those made 
at the instance of cortes, and those emanating from the ** sovereign, as 
supreme legislator of the kingdom, luoved by his anviety for the coniraan 
weal.” “ Muchas de este genern,” they odd, ” contiene vl hbro rarct intltu- 
lado Pragmdtxcas del Reyno, quo se imprimlo la priinera vez eii .Mcalii cn 
inss.” (Instituciones, Introd. p. no.) This is an wrur, 

(2) “For la presente premdtlcascncion,” said Joliii II., in one of his ordi- 
nai^ccs, “ lo cual todo e cada cosa dello c parte dello quiero e mando c nrdenn 
qtie so guarde e campla daqui adelaiite para sienipm .tanms en todas 
clhdades e villas e logares not» embar^nte conlesqiiier leyes d fiieros d dcre- 
chos d ordenamientos, cojistitucioncs c poscsiones d premtlticas-sencioues, e 
usos e costumbres, ca en cnanto a esto atafie yo los ahrogo d (U‘rogo.’' 
(Marina, Teoria, torn. ii. p. aiO.) Tliis was the very tj.sseuca of despotism, and 
John foaud it expedient to retract these expressions, on. the subsequent 
remonstrance of cortes. 

(3) Indeed, it is worthy of reniBurk, as evincing the progress of civilisation 
under this reign, that most of the criminal legtelatiou is to be referred to its 
conimeiicemeiit, while the laws of the subsequent period chiefly ctjncern the 
new relations ’Cvhich grow out of on increased domestic industry. It is iri 
the “ Ordenan 9 as Keales,” and ** Leyes de la Kermandad," both puhliahecl 
by 1485, that we must look for the measures against violence and rapine, 

(t) Thus, for example, the important criminal laws of the Hermandad, anil 
the civil code called tlie “ Laws of Toro,V were made nnder the express; 
siinction of the commons. • (Leyes tie la Horraandod, fol. l.— Qaaderno tie 
las Leyes y Nuevas Leclsiones boebas y ordenadas cn la Ciudad de Toro ; 
Medina del Campo, 1555 j fol. 49.) Nearly all, if not all, the acts of the Catholic 
sovereigns introduced into the famous code of tho ** Ordenan^as Reale.?,’' were? 
passed in the cortes of Madrigal, in Myfl, or Toledo, in 1480. 
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the j^uhlio oonfldenoG in the guverninent, and the generally 
henetioial scope of these laws, that although of such xrnpreoe- 
dentecl liequcney, they should have escaped parliamentary 
animadversion. (1) Dirt, however patriotic the intentions of 
the Catholic sovereigns, and however safe, or even salutary, the 
power intrusted to .such hands, it was a fatal precedent, and 
under the Austrian dynasty became the most effectual lever for 
overturning the lihertioB of the nation. c-. 

The preceding remarks on the poUey observed towards the 
commons in this reign must he further understood as applying 
with far less guaMoation to the queen than to her hushand. 
The latter, owing perhaps to the lessons which he had derived 
from his own subjects of Aragon, “ who never abated one jot 
of their constitutional rights,” says Martyr, “ at the oommand 
of a king,” (2) and whose meetings generally brought fewer 
supplies to the royal coffers than grievances to redress, seems 
to have had little relish for popular’ assemblies. Ho convened 
them as rarely as possible m Aragon, (3) and when he did,, 
omitted no effort to mfluenoa their' deliberations. (4) He antioi- 

(1) It should ho stated, howerer, tliut the oortes o£ Valladolid, in 150(1, two 
years after the queen’s death, enjoined Philip aud Joanna to mahe no laws 
without the consent of cortesj remonstrating, at the same time, aijainstthe 
existence of many royal 7 jragmdlica$t as an evil to be redressed. Y por esto 
se estabiecio Ic quo no hiciesen'ni renovasen ieyes sino en cortes. * Y 
porqne fuera de cstan drden se han hecho inuchas preinaticos de qvTe eatos 
vuestros roynos se tionen par agraviartos, raanden ^nc aqueilas se reveaii y 
provean y remedieu los aftravios qiie las tales prenmticaa tionen.** (Marina, 
Teoria, tom. li. p. 218.) Wliether tliis is to hennderstood of the ordinances of the 
reigning sovereigns or their predecessors, niny be doubted. It is certain that 
the nation, liowever it may have acquiesced in the exercise of this power by 
the late queen, would not have been content to resign it to sueli incompetent: 
iiantls as those of Philip and his crazy wife. 

(2) “ Liberi patriis Icgibus, nil imperio Regis gubemantur.*’— Opus Epiati, 
cpist. '128, 

(s) Capmony, ho\vever, imderstates tlie number, wheii lie limits it to four 
sessions only during this whole ruign,— Prnctica y Estilo, p, (ia. 

(4) •“ Si quls aliquid,” says Martyr, spealtUig of a cortes general held at 
Monzon, by Queen Gennaino, ” sibi contra jus illatuin putiit, aut a regid 
corond queequam deberl exi-stimat, nunquani dissolvuntur eunventus, f.loncc 
eonquerenti satisfiat, neque Regibus parcre in exigendis pecunils, soluut alitcr. 
Regina quotuUc scribit, se vexari eoruin petitioixibus, uec exsolvere so quu’O, 
quod se inaxime optare ostendit. Rex irominentis necessitatis bellicte vini pro- 
ponit, ut ill aliud tempus querelas diflerant, per llteras, per nuntios, per 
ininisti'os, conventom prassidenfccsque horfcatur monetque, et summissi.s fere 
verbis rogare videtur.’M 512. {Opus Epist. cpist. 493.) Blancas notices Fer- 
dinand’s astuteness, whoj instead of money granted by the Aragonese with, 
difiiculty and reservations, usually applied for troops at ortce, which were 
furnished and paid by the state. ,(Modo deProceder, i'ol. lOO, lOl.) Zuritateils 
us, that both the king and:queen were averse to Tneefcing.s of cortes in Castile 
oftener than absolutely necessary j and both tool: care, on such occat-ions, 
to have their own agents near flie deputies, to influence tlieir proceedings. 
“ Todas las vezes que enlo passado cl Rey, y la Reyna clofia Isabel Uamauan 
£ cortes en Ca.stilla, temian de las llamar: y tlespues dc llamados, y ayuntados 
Ids proeuradnres, ponian tales pensouas de sa parte, que continuamentc sc 
juntessen. con ellos 5 por escusar lo que podrin. rcsnltiir de aquellos ayuntami* 
entos : y tambien por dories a entender, que no teuian tanto poder, quanto 
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pated, perhaps, diffienlties in Castile, after his second 

marriage had lost Hm the aftoctions of the people. At any 
rate, he evaded calling' them together on more than one occasion 
imperionsly demanded by the constitution; (1) and, whoa ho 
did so, ho invaded their privileges, (2) and announced prmciples 
of goverumc-nt(.3) rvliieh formed a oiscreditahle, n-nd, it must 
he admitted, rare exception to the usual tenor of his adminis- 
■tratiSn. Indeed, the mast honourable testimony is borne to its 
general equity and patriotism hy a cortes con-feued soon after 
the queen’s death, 'when a tribute, as far as she was concerned, 
still more unequivocally, must have been sincere. (4) A similar 
te.stimony is afibrded hy the panegyrics and the practice of 
the more liberal Castilian 'wi'iters, who freely resort to this 
reign as the great fonntaiu of constitutional precedent. (5) 

The eonimon.s gained political consideration, no doubt, by 
■the depression of the nobles ; but their chief gain lay in the 
inestimable blessings of domestic tranquillity, and the security 
of i>rivatG rights. The crown absorbed the power, in whatever 
form, retrieved from, the privileged orders; the pensions and 
large doinaina, the numerous fortified places, the rights of 
seignorial jurisdiction, the command of the military orders, 
and the like. Other oheumstances conspired to raise the regal 
authority still higher ; as, for example, the international rela- 
tions then opened with the re.st of E'urope, which, -uhether 
friendly or hostile, wore conducted by the monarch alone, who, 
■unless to obtain supplies, rarely condescended to seek the inter- 
vention of the other estates ; the concentration of the drimem- 
bered provinces of the Teniusula under one government ; the 
immense aequisitions abroad, 'wbelhor from diseoyory or con- 

ellos sc ima^iiianan.” fAnalcs, tom. vi. fol. <J6.) ThU rourse is as ropug- 
Tiant to Isabella’s cliaracUii* as it is in lieepiii'j with hri* hualianti^s. Under 
tlieir joint administration, it 5 -* not always easy to diricnr.uuatc the jiart ^Yllich 
belongs to each. Their respective cliaractcvs, and political conduct in alTairs 
where they were separately concerned, lumisli ns a pretty safe duo to our 
judgment m others. 

(i) A«, for examine, both when he resigned, and resumed, the regency, 
yec Part II, chapter.^ S, U. 

(2.i In the drfit corte.s after Isabella’s death, at Toro, in 1305 , Ferdinand 
introduceil the practice, wliioh has since ohtJiined, of administering an. oath 
of secrecy to the deputies as to the iiroceedings of ttjc season 5 a serious 
wound to popular reurescntatioiu (Mmina, Teoria, torn. i. Capmany 

(Practica y’Estilo, p. 232 ) crr.s in ticscribiiig this as un artcticio iVIaquiaveiica 
inventado por !it palitim Alainnwi.'^ The Gernimi JJachlavelisni haa quite hins 
enough in this way to ansv.’-er for. 

(3) "The iutrodactory law to the Leyes do Toro,” holds this strange 
langaage ; “ Y liorque al rcy pertenesce y ha podcr rte bazer I'ueros y icyes, y 
de ias iiiterprctar y umendur doiiile vicrcu que cample,” &c. (Leyes de Toro, 
fol. 2.) What coTild JfihTi II. or any despot of the Austrian line, claim more J 

(1) See the adiiress of the crates, in Marina, Teorhi, tom. i. p. 2S2. 

(,3) Among the writers repeatedly cited by me, it is enough to point cut 
the citizen Marina, who has derived more iHusiratiraiB of his liberal theory of 
the cnnstitutiuii from the rciga of Ferdiimu<l uuil Isabella than from any 
other? and who loser, no opporrundy of pauegsTic 0*1 their ” paternal govem- 
iiicnt,” and of cautraiiting it with the tjiuniilcai nolicy of later time'*’ 
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quest, regarded ia that day as the property of the crowa, rather 
than of the nation ; and finally, the consideration flowing from 
the personal character, and long successful rule, of the Catho- 
lic sovereigns. Such were the manifold causes which, without 
the imputation of a criminal ambition, or indift'erenec to the 
rights of their subjects, in Perdinand and Isabella, all com- 
bined to swell the prerogative to an unprecedented height 
under their reign, *■ 

This, indeed, was the direction in which all the governments 
of Europe, at this period, were tending. The people, wisely 
preferring^ a single master to a multitude, sustained the orowii 
in its eflbrts to recover from tho aristocracy the enormous 
powers it so grossly abused. This was the revolution of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The power thus deposited 
in a single hand was found in time equally incompatible with 
the great ends of civil government; while it gradually accumu- 
lated to an extent which threatened to crush the monarchy by 
its own weight. But the institutions derived from a Teutonio 
origin have been found to possess a conservative principle.^ 
unknown to the fragile despotisms of the East. The seeds of 
liberty, though dormant,^ lay deep in the heart of the nation, 
waiting only the good time to germinate. That time has at 
length arrived. Larger experience, and a wider moral culture, 
have taught men not only the extent of their political rights, 
but tbo best way to secure them ; and it is the re-assortion of 
these by the great body of the people which now constitutes 
the revolution going forward in most of the old communities of 
Europe. TJie progress of liberal principles must be controlled, 
of course, by the peculiar circumstances and character of the 
nation; but their ultimate triumph, in every quoi’ter, none can 
reasonably distrust. May it not be abused ! 

The prosperity of the country under Eerdinaud and Isabella,, 
its grooving trade and new internal relations, demanded now 
regulations, which, aa before noticed, were attempted to bo 
.supplied by the pragmdticas. This was adding, however, to 
the emharrassments of a jurisprudence already far too cumbrous. 
The Castilian lawyer might despair of a critical acquaintanoo 
with the voluminous mass of legislation, which in the foriil of 
municipal charters, Eonian codes, parliamentary statutes, and 
royal ordinances, were received as authority in the courts. (1) 
The manifold evils resulting from this unsettled and confliotiug 
jurisprudenOB had led the legislature repeatedly to urge its 
digest into a more simple and uniform system. Some approach 
Was made towards this in the code of the " Ordenan^as Iteales,”' 

(1) Marina enumerates no less tlmn nine separate codes of civil and muni- 
cipal law in Castile, \yy wliich the legal decisions were to be regulated iir 
Terdmand and Isabella’s time.— Ensayo Historico-Gi'itico sabre la Antigua 
Legislacion de Castilla (Madrid, 1808 ), pp. 383— 386,— Asao y Manuel, Insti- 
tuciones, Introd. 
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compiled in the early pai’t of the queen's reign.(l) The great 
body of pragmdticaSi subsequently issued, -were also collected 
into a separate volume by her coBmiand,(2) and printed the 
year before her death. (3) These two codes may therefore be 
regarded as embraoing the ordinary legislation other reign. 

In 1505, the celebrated little code, called “ Leyes de Toro,” 
from the place where the oortes was held, received the sanction, 
of thatdbody. (4) Its laws, eighty-four in number, and designed 
as supploinentary to those already existing, are chiefly occupied 
with the rights ofinhei'itance ana marriage. Itis here thatthe 
ominous term “mayorazgo” may be said to have been naturalized 
in Castilian jurisprudence. (6) The peculiar feature of these 
law\Sj aggravated in no slight degree by the glosses of the 
civilians, (6) is the facility which they give to entails-, a fatal 
facility, which, chiming in with the pride and indolence natural 

(1) See Part I. chapter 6, of this History. 

(2) A collection,’* says Se/ior Clemcncm, **of the last importance, and 

iiidispensahle to a right imdcrstandiug of the spirit of Isabella’s government, 
but, nevertheless, little hnown to Castilian writers, not excepting the most 
learned of them.”— (Mem. de la Acad.de Hist. tom. vi. Rust. 90 Ko edition 
of the has appeared since the publication of Philip II.’s ” Nueva 

Recopilacion” in 1567, in which a large portion of them are embodied. The 
rcmalndei* having no further authority, the work has gradually fallen into 
oblivion. But, whatever be the cause, the fact is not veiy creditable to 
professional acieuce in Spain. 

(8) Tlio curliest edition was at AlcnU de Heoares, printed by Lanzalao 
Polono, in 1 5U3 , It was revised aud prepared for the press by Johan Ramirez, 
secretary of the royal council, from whom the work is often called, ” Pragma- 
ticas de Ramirez.” It passed through sevei^ editions by 155U. Clemcndn 
(iibi supra) enumerates five; but his list is brcomplcte, os the one in my pos- 
session, probaWy tffc second, lias escaped his notice. It is a flue old foiio, 
in black letter, containing in addition some ordinances of Joanna aixd the 
•’Laws of Toro,” in 192 folios. On the last is this 3iotice by the printer; ”Pun 
ynipressa la presente obra cn la may noble y muy leal cibdad tie SeuUla, por 
Juan Varela ympressor de llbros. Acabosc a dos dias del mes de otuhre de 
mill y qulnicntos y veynte afios.” The first leaf after the table of contents 
e.xbibits the motives of its publication ; E porque como aigunas de elias 
Cpvagmatieas sanciones e cartas) ha mncho tiemi^ que se clieron, e otras se 
hicieron en diveraos tiempos, estan clerramadas por muchas pai’tes, no se 
.saben por todos, e aun mueJias dc las dichas justicias no tjeneii coraidida. 
noticia de todas ellas, parescirndo ser necesario e provechoso j mandarnos d 
los del nnestro consqjo cjue las hicicsen jnntar 6 corregir e impremir,” &c. 

(4) *f- Leyes de Toro,” say Asso and Manuel, “vencradas tanto desde 
cntonces, que se le.s did el primer liigar dc valiraiento sobre todas las del 
Keyno.”— Institucicmes, Xntrod. p. 95. 

(J)) Sec the sensible roeiuorinl of Jovellanos, ” Inforroc al Real y Supremo 
Coiisejo en el Expediente de Ley Agrai-ia.” — Madrid, There have been, 

several editions of this code since the fimt of 1503. — {Marina, Ensayo, N0.4QO.) 

1 hove copies of two editions, in black letter, neither of them known to 
Marina; one, above noticed, printed at Seville, in 1520; and the other at 
Medina del Campo, in 15B6, probably the latest. The laws were subsequently 
incorporated in the ** Nueva Recopilacion.” 

(0) ” Esta ley,” says JoveUano.s, “que los jurisconsiUtos Unman a boca 
Ileaa irijuata y bdrbara, Jo cs mucho niM por Ja extension que los pragina- 
tlcos le dieron on sus enmentavios.**” (Informe, p. 76, nota.) The edition of 
Medina del Campo, in 1555, is swelled by the coimnentm'ies of Miguel dc 
Cifucntes, till the text, in the language of bibliographers, looks like ” cyinba 
in oceauo.” 
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to the Spanish flharactcr, ranks them among the inoat eiRcient 
agents of the decay of husbandry and the general irapovtriah- 
nient of the country. 

Besidc.s these codes, there were the “Leyes do la Hennan- 
dad,”(l) the “ finaderno de Alcavalas,” with others of less note 
for the regulation of trade, made in this reign. (2) But still the 
great schepie of a uniform digest of the municipal law of Castile, 
although it oceupied the most distinguished jiu'wconaulte of the 
time, was unattained at the queen's death. (3) How deeply it 
enpg'ed her mind in that hour is evinced by the clause in her 
codicil, in which she bequeaths the consummation of the work, 
as an iraperativo duty, to her successors. (4) It was not com- 
pleted till the reign, of Philip the Second ; and the large 
proportion of I'erdmand and Isabella’s laws admitted into 
that famous compilation, shows the prospective character of 
their legislation, and the uncommon discernment with which it 
was accommodated to the peculiar genius and wants of the 
nation.(5) 

The immense increase of empire, and the corresponding de- 
velopment of the national resources, not only demanded new 
laws, but a thorough reorgani.sation of every department of the 
administration. Laws may be received as indicating tlio dis- 
position of the ruler, whether for good or for evil ; but it is in 

(1) Ante, Part I. chapter C. 

(2) Leyes del Qaaderuo Nuevo do las Rentas de las Alcavalas y Tran- 
quezas, hecho cn la Vega de Granada (Salamanca, isoo); a littlo code of 
37 folios, containing 147 laws for the regulation of the crown rents. It was 
made in the Vega of Granada, December loth, I4i)i. The greater part of these 
laws, like so many others of this reign, have been admitted into the “ Nuova 
•,RecopUacion.” 

(9) At the head of these, ruidoubtedly, must bo placed Dr. Alfonso Dias de 
Montalvo, noticed more than once in the course of this History. He illuatralcd 
three successive reigns by his labours, which lie continued to the close of a 
long life, and after he had become blind. TJie Catholic sovereigns hij?hly 
appreciated his services, and settled a pension on him of ao.oiu) miiravctUs. 
IBeskles his celebrated comi)ilatioii of the “ Oi'dcnimoas Reales,*’ lie wrote 
commentaries on the ancient code of the " Puero Real,” and on the “ Sicto 
Portidas,” printed for the flrst time, under his own eye, in i-lpl.— (Mendez, 
Tyjjographia Espauola, p. 1K3.) Marina (ISnsayo, p. 40r)) has hefctowed a 
beautiful culogium on this venerable lawyer, who first gave to liglit the 
principal Spanish codes, and introduced a spirit of criticism into the national 
jurisprudence. 

(4) Tliis gigantic work was committed, wholly or in pai’t, to Dr. Lorenzo 
G^ndez de Carbajal. Ho laboured many years on. it j but the results of his 
labours, as e^ewhere noticed, have never been communicated to the public. — 
See Asaoy Manuel, Instituciones, pp. so, 90. — Marina, Ensayo, pp. 302, 4nfi ; 
and Glcmencin, whose 9 exhibits a most clear and satisfactory view of 
the legal compilations under this reign. 

(5) Lord Bacon’s conunent on. Henry VII. ’s laws might apply with efj.ual 
force to these of Ferdinand and Isabella. “ Certainly his times for good 
commonwealth’s laws did excel. **** por his laws, who.so marks thorn well, 
are deep, and not vulgar j not made upon the spur of a particular occasion for 
the present, but out af providence of the future, to make the estate of his 
people still more and more happy; after the manner of the legislators 
in ancient and heroical times.”— Hist, of Hcniy VIT. Works (ed. I8ig), 

TOl. V. p;6o, 
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'the oonduot of the tnbvnals that we are to read tbo true che- 
raoter of his government. It was the upright and vigilant 
administration of these which constituted the host claim of 
Ferdinand and I.sahella to tho gratitude of their country. To 
facilitate the despatch of business, it was di-stributed among 
a number of hureatis or councils ; at the head of which stood 
the “royal council,” who.se authority and fimctions I have 
ah'eady *)tieed.(l) In order to leave tlds body more leisure 
for its exeaative duties, a new audience or chancsiy, as it 
was called, was e.5tablished at Valladolid in 1480, whose 
judg;es were draw'U from the niemhers of the king’s counoil. 
A similar tribunal was iustitnted, after the Moorish con- 
quests, in the southern, di^dsion of the monarchy ; and both 
had supreme jurisdiction over all civil causes, which were 
carried up to them from the inferior audiences throughout the 
ldngdom.(2) 

^ The " oonnoil of the supreme ” was placed over the Inquisi- 
tion. Avith a special view to the interests of the crown ; an end, 
however, which it very imperfectly answered, as appears from 
its frequent collision with the royal and secular juribdiotions.(S) 
Tho “ council of the orders” had charge, as the name imports, 
of the groat military fraternities. (-I) _ The “council of Aragon” 
was intrusted with the general administration of that kingdom 
and its dependencies, including Kajiles ; and had besides ex- 
tensive iurisdiotion as a court of appeal. (6) Lastly, the 
“council of the Indies” was instituted by Ferdinand in 1-511, 
for the control of the American department. Its powers, com- 
prehensive as they were in its origin, were .so much enlarged 
under Charles the Fifth and his successors, that it became the 
depository of all law, the fountain of all nominations, both 
eoolesiastical and temporal, and tho supreme tribunal, where all 
questions, whether of government or trade in the colonics, were 
finally adjudicated, (6) 

iX) Ante, Part I. chapter 0. 

(2) Pragmilticas del Reyno, fol. 24, 30, 39.— Recop. de las Lcyes, (ed. 1640), 
tom. i. lib. 2, tit. r>, leyes 1 , 2 , 3 , 11, 12 , 20 j tit. 7 , ley I Ordenan^as Keales, 
lib. 2 , tit. 4 . — The southern <!hancery, first opened at Ciudad Real in ugj, '.vas 
subseciuently transfeired by the sovereigiis to Granada. 

(3) Ante, Yol. i. chap. vii. 

C-i) See the note in vol. i. p. 177 , of this History. 

Cs) Riol, Infomie, apud Scraanavio Erudito, torn, iii, p. 149.— It consisted of 
a vice-chancellor as president, and six ministers, two from each of the three 
provinces of the crown. It wa-s consuitedby the king on. all appointments and 
matters of government. The Italian department was committed to a. separate 
tribunal, called the council of Italy, in 155C. Capmany (Mem. de Barcelona, 
tom. iv. Apend. 17) has explained at length the functions and authortiy of this 
institution. 

(fi) See the nature and broad extent of these powers, in Recop. de Leyes do 
las Indias, tom. i. lib. 2 , tit. 2 , leyes 1 , 3.— Also Solorzano, Politica Indiana, 
tom. ii.lib. 5 , cap. 13; who goes no further back than the remodelling of this 
tribunal rnuUn’ CliavlesV. — Riol, Inforjnc, apnd Seraanario Erurtito, tom. hi. 
pp. 1.39, Ido. 'nioliiird volume of the Seinanario Erudite, pp. 73— 233, contains 
a report, drav.m up by command of Philip V. in 172 G, by Don iSantiago Agustin 
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Saoh. were tlie forms whiolr the govemmant assumed uuder 
the hands of Ferdinand and IsabeUa. The great oonoerns of 
the empire were brought under the control of a few depart- 
ments, which looked to the crown as their common head. The 
chief stations were occupied by lawyers, who were alone com- 
petent to the duties ; and the preoinets of the court swarmed 
with a loyal militia, ivho, as they owed their elevation to its 
patronage, were not likely to interpret the law tirthe dis- 
paragement of prerogative. (1) 

The greater portion of the laws of this reign are directed in 
some form or other, as might be expected, to commerce and 
domestic industry. Their very largo number, however, implies 
an extraordinary expansion of the national energy and re- 
sources, as well as a most earnest disposition in the government 
to foster them. The wisdom of these efforts, at all times, is not 
equally eertaiu. I will briefly enumerate a few of the most 
charaoteristic and important provisions. 

By a pragmatic of 1600, aU persons, whether natives or 
foreigners, were prohibited from shipping goods in foreign bot- 
toms, from a port where a Spanish ship could bo obtained. (2) 
Another prohibited the sale of vessels to foreigners. (.1) Another 
ofiered a large premium on all vessels of n certain tonnage and 
upwards i (4) and others held out protection and various im- 
munities to seamonde) The drift of the first of these laws, like 
that of the famous English Navigation Act, so many yearslator, 
was, as the preamble sets forth, to exclude foreigners from the 
carrying trade ; and the others were equally designed to 
build up a mariue, for the defence as well as commerce of the 
country. In this the sovereigns were favoured by their impor- 
tant colonial acquisitions, the distance of which, moreover, 
made it expedient to employ vessels of greater burden than 
those hitherto used. The language of subsequent law.s, as 

Riol, on tlie organisation ami state of the various tribunals^ civil and eeclesias- 
ticaJ, under Ferdinand and Isabella j together with an account of the luiijers 
contained in their ai'Chives. It is an able memorial, replete with envious 
information, It is singular that this interesting and authentic docuinenl* 
should have been so Uttlc consulted, considering the popular character of the 
collection in which it is preserved, 1 do not recollect ever to have met with 
a reference to it in any author. It was by mere accident, in the absence of 
a general index, that I stumbled on it in the mare magmim in which it is 
ingulfed. 

(1) “Pusieron los Reyes Catdlicos,” says the penetrating Mendoza, “el 
govieiTio delajustlcia, i cosas pdblicas en mauos de Lctrados, gente media 
eiitrelos grandes i peqttenos, sin ofeiisa de los unos ni delos otrns. Cuya 
profebion eran letras legales, conicdimiento, secroto, verdad, vida liana, i sin 
corrupcionde costumbres/*— Guerra de Granada, p. 15. 

( 2 ) Granada, September 3rd. — Pragmdticas del Reyno, fol. 135.— A pragmatic 
of similar import was Issued by Henry lU. — Navarrete, Coleccion de Viages, 
tom, 1. Introd. p. 46. 

(3) Granada, August nth, 1603. —Pragmatiens del Reyno, fol, 13?, 

(4) Alfaro, November loth, 1496.~> Ibid. fol. 136. 

(5) Sec a number of these^ collected by Navai’reto, Coleccion do Viagea 
Introd. pp. 43, 44. 
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well as various oiioumstanoos within oiu* knowleclg'e, attest the 
success of these provisions. The number of vessels in the mer- 
chant service of Spain, at the beginning’ of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, amounted to a thousand, according to Campomanes.(l) 
“We may infer the flourishing condition of their commercial 
marine from their military, as shown in the armaments sent 
at different times against the Turks, or the Barbary corsairs. (2) 
The coii's^y •\yhioh acoompaaied the Infanta Joanna to jlanders, 
in 1406, consisted of one hundred and thirty vessels, great and 
small, having a force of more than twenty thousand men on 
hoard ; a formidable equipment, inferior only to that of the far- 
famed “Invincible Axmada.”(3) 

A pragmatic was passed in 1491, at the petition of the inhabi- 
tants of the northern provinces, requiring English and other 
foreign traders to take their returns in the fruits or merchan- 
dise of the country, and not in gold or silver. This law seems 
to have been designed less to benefit the manufacturer, than to 
preserve the precious metals in the country. (4) It was the same 
in purport with other laws prohibiting the exportation of these 
metals, whether in coin or huUion. They were not new in 
Spain, nor indeed peculiar to her. (6) They proceeded on the 
principle that gold and silver, independently of their value as 
a oonimeroial medium, oouatituted, in a peculiar sense, the 
wealth of a country. This error, common, as I have said, to 
other European nations, was eminently fatal to Spain, since the 

(1) Cited by Robertson, History of America, vol. iil. p, 305. 

(2) The fleet fitted out against the Turks, in 1492, consisted of seventy sail j 
and that under Gonsalvo, In 1500, of sixty, large and small.— (Ante, Part 1. 
chapter 6 j Part JI. chapter ip.) Sec other expeditions, enumerated by Navar- 
letc, Coleccion de Viages, tom. i. p. 50. 

(3) Cura dc los Palacios, MS, cap. issj who, indeed, estimates the comple- 
ment of this fleet at 25,000 men ; a round number, which must certainly in- 
clude persons of every description, 'fhe Invincible Armada consisted, accor- 
ding to Dunham, of about iso vessels, large and small, 20,000 soldiers, and 
3,000 aeamen.— (History of Spain and Portugal, voU v. p, 590 The estimate 
fftllsbelow that of most writers. 

(4) En el real de la Vega rie Granada, December 20th.— (Pragmatlcas del 
Reyno, fol. 133.1 “ Y les apercibays,’* enjoins the ordinance, “ que los ma- 
lauedls porqae los vendieren los han de sacar Uc nuestros reynos en merca- 
durias : y ni en oro ni en plata ni en moneda amonedada de manera que no 
pueden pretender ygnorancla : y den fian^as llanos y abonadas de lo fazer y 
cumpUr assi : y sifallaredes que sacau o lleuan oro o plata o moneda contra eL 
-tenor y forma de las dichas leyes y dcsta nuestra carta mandamos vos qne gelo 
tomeys : y sea pordido como las dichas leyes mandan, y demas cayan y in- 
curran on las penas en las leyes dc nuestros rrgrnoa contenidas cohtra’’105 
qne sacau oro o plata o moneda fuera dellos sin nuestra licencia y man- 
dado : las quales executad en ellos y en sub fiadores.”— See also a law of 
similar import, in. the following year, 1493, apod Col. de Cedulas, tom. i. 
>10.67. 

(6) Pragmatical del Reyno, fol. 92, iBi.—Tbcse laws were as old as the four- 
teenth century in Castile, and had been renewed by eveiy succeeding monarch, 
'from the time of- John I,— (Ordenan^as Rcnlcs, lib. 0, tit. 9, leyes 17—22.) 
Similar ones \7erc passed under the contemporary princes, Henry Vll. and VIII. 
"Of England, James IV. of Scotland, &c. 
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produce of its native mines before the discovery of Amc!rioa,(l) 
and of tliDse in that quarter afterwards, formed its great staple. 
As such, these metals should have enjoyed every facility for 
transportation to other countries, where their higher value 
would afford a oorrespondi^ profit to the exporter. 

The sumptuary laws of Eerdinand and Isabella are open, for 
the most part, to tlm same ohjeotions with those ju^ noticed. 
Such laws, prompted in a great degree, no doubt, hy^e decla- 
mations of the clergy against the pomp and vanities of the 
world, were familiar, in early times, to most European states. 
There was ample soope for them in iSpaiu, where the example of 
their Moslem neighbours had done much to infect all classes 
with a fondness for sumptuous apparel, and a showy magnifi- 
cence of living. Ferdinand and Isabella fell notliing short of 
the most zealous of their predecessors in their efibrts to restrain 
this improvident luxury; They did, however, what few princes 
on the lilce occasions have done, — enforced the precept hy their 
own example. Some idea of their habitual economy, or rather 
frugality, may be formed from a remonstrance presented hy the 
commons to_^ Charles the Fifth, soon after his accession, which 
represents his daily household expenses as amounting to one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand maraveois ; while those of the Cathoho 
sovereigns were rarely fifteen thousand, or one-tenth of that 
sum. (2) 

They passed several salutary laws for restraining the amhi- 
tious expenditure at weddings and funerals ; as usual, most 
afi'eotedby those whocoiddleastaftbrdit.(3) Inl494,theyissued 
a pragmatic, prohibiting the importation or manufacture of 
brocades, or of gold or silver embroidery, and also plating with 
these metals. The avowed object was to check the gro-^h of 
luxury and the waste of the precious metals. (4) 

These provisions had the usual fate of laws of this kind. They 

( 1 ) — . «Balucis malleator HispaiiBC,’* 
says Martial, iioticang the noise made by tlie gold-heaters, hammering onfc the 
Spanish oit, as one of the chief annoyances winch drove l^mfromtiic capital. 
(Lib. 12 , ep. 570 See also the precise statement of Pliny, cited l*art I. chap- 
ter 8, of this Histo^. 

(2) Porqne haciendoae ansi al laodo e costumbre do los dichos sefiores 
Keyes pasados, cesarAnlos immensos gastos y sin provecho quo enlamesa^ 
casadeS. M. sehacen; pues ^ daho desto notorianiente parescc porquo se 
Imlla en el plato re^ll y en los platos quo ae hacen & los privados 6 criados de su 
, casa gestarse cada im dia dentoy cincueiita mil luoi'avedls; ylQ.s catdlicos 
Keyes D. Hernando d Dona Isabel, seyondo tsm excelentes y tan poderosos, m 
su plato yen el plato del prlncipe D. Joan que haya gldria, c de las senoraa 
infantas con gran ndmero y multitud de dainas no so gastar cada un dia, 
eeyendo mui abasfeados como de tides Reyes, mas de doce a qtiince rail maror. 
vedls.’^—Pefcidon de la Junta de Tordesillas, October 20 , 15*20, apud Sandoval, 
Hist. delEmp. Carlos V* tom. i.p.. 230. 

(8) I 1114935 repeatedinlBOU Kecop. de las, Leyes, tom. ii. foX.3.~"Iii 1502. 
Kraemaiacas del Reyno, fol. 139. 

'^'(4) At Segovia, September 2 nd} also in ugd and 1498, RraCTo^iticaa del 
Reyno, fol. 123 , 125 , 120 . 
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gave an ai-tifioial and still higher value to the prohibited 
article. !Sonie_ evaded them. Others indemnified themselves 
for the privation, by some other and searoely less expensive 
variety of liiximy. Such, for esamplG, were the costly siUrs 
■which came into more general nse after the oonq.uest of Gra- 
nada. _ i hit here the government, on remonstrance of the oortes, 
again interposed its prohibition, restricting the privilege of 
■wearing^them to certain sijeeiticd classes.(l) Hothing, ob- 
viously, could bo more impolitio than these various provisions 
directed against manufactnre.s, ■which, under proper enoonrage- 
ment, or indeed ■without _ any, from the peculiar advaxitages' 
afforded by the oomitry, might have formed an important branch 
of industry," "whether for the suppily of foreign markets, or for 
home consumption, 

K’ot’ivithstanding these ordinances, we find one, in 1500, at 
the Tietition of the .sillc-growers in Granada, against the intro- 
duction of silk thread from the Idngdom of Naples i(2) thus 
encouraging 'tho prod"uction of "the raw material, "ivhilo they 
interdicted tho uses to which, it could be applied. Snob are the 
inooiisistonciea into which a government ia betfayed hy ah over- 
2 ealoi.is and impertinent spirit of legislation ! ' ' 

The chief c.xports of the eptuitry in this reign, were the fruits 
and natural producta of the soil, the minerals, of which a gi'eat 
variety was deposited in its bosom, and the simpler manufac- 
tures, as sugar, dre.9sed skins, oil, -wine, steel, &o.(3) The 
breed of Spanish horses, celebrated in ancient times, had been 
greatly improved by tho cross "with the Arabian. It had, how- 
ever, of late years, fallen into neglect ; until the government, 
hy a number of judicious laws, succeeded in restoring it to 
such repute, that this noble animal became an exten.sivo article 
of foreign trade, (f) But the chief staple of the coimtrywas 

(1) At Graiiadu, m iiJOD.— This ou petition of cortes, in the year preceding* 
Semjiorc, iu his HcriHible “ Historic dd Liixo,” has cadiibited the series of the 
iiuinifold Humptuaiy laws in Castile. It is a history of the impotent straggle 
of anthdiily ajraiufit the indulgence of tlioiTmocent propensities implanted in. 
our nature, aiul naturally increasing with increasing wealth and civilisation. 

(2) Eu la nonibradtt y gran cibdad dc Granada, Agosto 2f). — Prnginaticas 
del Ueyno, I'ol. 133. 

(H) Pi aginitLicns del Re^'iio, passim. — Diccionario Geogruftco-Hist. do 
Eapaha, tom. i. p. 333. — Gapmany, Mem. de Barcelona, tom. iia. part 3, cap. 2 . 
—Mines of lead, copper, and silver, were wrought extensively in GuiimBCoa and 
Biscay.— Cul. dc Ced. tom.i. No. 25. 

(•1) Pmgmuticas del Rcyn<i, fol. 127, 128.— The cortes of Toledo, in 1525, 
complained, “ tpie habia tautos caballos Espanoles eu f rancia como e« Gas- 
tEla.’*— (Mem. dc la Acad, tie Hist. tom. vi. p. 285.) The trade, however, 
was cuntraliiiiid j tljo law.s iigaiust the exportation of horses being as ancient 
as the time of Alfonso XL— (See also Ordenan9a.‘3 Reales, Ibl. 85, 8fi.) Laws 
can never povmnnently avail ngahist national pTcaucUces. Those in favour of 
mulcb have been so strong ia tho Roninsnla, and such.thc consequent decay of 
the idne hrec'd of horses, that the . Spaniards have been compelled to supply 
tliDiuscWcs with the latter from abroad. Bourgoamie reckons that 20,000 w'ere 
annually imported into the countiy from France at the close of the last 
century.— Travels in Spain, tom. i. chap. 4. 
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■wool; whioli, since the introduction of English sheep at the 
closQ of the fourteenth centurjr, had reached a degree of fine- 
ness and beauty that enabled it, under the present reign, to 
compete '\vith any other in Eiu’ope.(l) 

To what extent the liner manufactures were carried, or made 
an article of export, is uncertain. The vagueness of statistical 
•information in these early times has given rise to much orude 
speculation and to fextravagant estimates of their *isourooa, 
■fl'liioh have been met by a corresponding scepticism in later 
and more sorutinising critics. Capmany, the most acute of 
the.se, has advanced the opinion, that the coarser elotlns only 
were manufactured in Castile, and those exoluaively for home 
consumption. (2) The royal ordinances, however, imply, in the 
oharacter and minuteness of their regulations,, a very consider- 
able proficiency in many of the mechanic art8.(3) Similar tes- 
timony is borne by intelligent foreigners, visiting or residing 
in the country at the beginning of the sixteenth century who 
notice the fine cloths and manufacture of arms in Segovia, (4) 
the silks and velvets of Granada and Valenoia,(5) the woollen 
and silk fabrics of Toledo, which gave employment to ten 
thousand artisans, (6) the onriously-wrought plate of Valla- 
dolid, (7) and the tine outleiy and glass manufactures of .Bar- 
celona, livalling those of 'Vemoe.(8) 

The reourrence of seasons of scarcity and the fluctuation of 
prices, might suggest a reasonable distrust of the excellence of 
the husbandry under this reign.(9) The turbulent condition of the 

(1) Hist, del Luxo, tom. i. p. l"0.—“Tieiie muohos ohpJiib,’* says Moi-ineo, 

cuya lana es tan singular, quo no solojnente so aproucclmn della en Esimuo, 

mas tainblen se Ueua en abundancia a otras partes.— (Cosas Memornbics, 
fol. 3.) He notices especially the line wool of Molina, in whose tcvritoiy 
400,000 sheep pastured, fol. 19. 

(2) Mem, cle Barcelona, tom. iii. pp. 338, 339.— “Or if ever exported*’* he 
adds, “it ^vas at some period long: posterior to the difjcoveiy of America.” 

(3) Pragmiiticas del llcyno, passim.— Many of them were designed to checlc 
impositions, too often practised in the manufacture and sale of goods, and to 
ifeep them up to a fair stiindard. 

U) L. Mariiieo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 11. 

(5) Ibid. fol. 19. — Navagiero, Viaggio, fol. ‘iC.— Tlie Venetian minister, how- 
ever, pronounces them inferior to the silks of his own country, 

(6) “Proueyda,” says Mariueo, “do todos ofilcios, y artca mecdnicas que en 
ella sc exercitan mucho j y principolmento on lanor, y exercicio de lanas, y 
sedas. For las qu^es dos cosos biuen eii esta cludad mas de cliez mil personas. 
jEs de mas desto la ciudad rauy rica, por los grandes tratos de inercadurioK.”— 
Cosns Memorables, fol. 12. 

(7) Ibid. fol. 15.— Navaglero, a more parsimonious eulogist, remoi-lcs, never- 
theless, “ Sono in Valladolid assai artcflcl di ogni sorte, c se vi lavom benes- 
simo de tuttele arti, e sopratutto d’avgenti, e vi son tanti argenteri quonti 
non sono in due altre terre.”— Viaggio, fol. 38. 

(a) Geron. Paulo, a writer at the close of the fifteenth century, cited by 
Gapmany, Mem. de Barcelona, tom. i. part 3, p, 23. 

(9) The twentieth Uuatracion of Scnor Clemcncin’s invaluable compilation 
contains a table of prices of grain, in different parts of the kingdom, under 
Ferdinand and Isabella, Take, for example, those of Andalusia. In 1 <88, a 
year of great abundance, the fanega of wheat sold in Andalusia for so tnava- 
vedis ‘ in 1489, it rose to 100 j in 1505, a sea.son of great scarcity, to 375, and 
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•country may account for this pretty faMy dming the Oiu’ly 
part of it. Indeed, a neglect of ngricnltui'e to the extent im- 
plied by those oiroum.staaecs, is ■wholly irreconoilablo 'with the 
general tenor of i’erdinand and Isabella’s legislation, ■which 
CT’idently relics on this as the main spring of national pros- 
perity. It is equally repugnant, moreover, to tho reports of 
foreigners, ■who oonld best compare the state of the country 
■ivithijiat of others at the s,anie period. They extol the fruit- 
fulness of a soil ■svhioh yielded the products of the most opposite 
climes; the hills olotruid 'with, vineyards and plantations of 
fruit-trees, much more abundant, it'n'oiild seem, in the northern 
regions than at tho present day; the valleys and delioious 
vegas, glo-wing with the ripe exuberance of southern vegetation ; 
exten.sive districts, now smitten with the curse of harrenness, 
where the traveller scarce discerns the vestige of a road or of a 
htunan habitation, but which then teemed with all that was 
requisite to the sustenance of the populous cities in their neigh- 
bourhood.(l) 

The inhabitant of modern Spain or Italy, who wanders amid 
the ruins of them stately cities, their grass-grovm streets, their 
palaces and temples crumbling into dust, their massive bridges 
choking up the streams they once proudly traversed, tho very 
streams themselves, ■which hore navies on their bo.wms, shrunk 
into too shallow a ohannol for the meanest craft to navigate, — 
tho modern, Spaniard who surveys these vestiges of a giant race, 
the tokens of liis nation’s_ present degeneracy, must turn for 
relief to tho proud and earlier period of her history, when onlj’ 
such great works could have been achieved ; and it is no won- 
der that he should be led, in his enthusiasm, to invest it with 
a romantic and exaggerated eoloui'ing.(^2) Suoli a period in 

even Coo 5 m 1 508, it was at 30(5 ; and in ifiOO, it had fallen to 85 mamvcdis. — 
Jlcm. de la Acad, tie Hist. tom. vi. \}\}. 551, 552, 

(1) Compare, for example, the accounts of the environs of Toledo anti 
Madrid, the two most considerable cities in Castile, hy ancient and modern 
travellers. One of the most intellij^ent and recent of the latter, in his journey 
■between these two capitals, remarks, “ There is sometimes a visible track, and 
sometimes none } most commonly wc passed over •wide sands. The country 
between Madrid and Toledo, I need scarcely say, is ill peopled, and ill cul- 
tivated ; for it is all a part of the same arid i»laiti that stretches on every sido 
around the capital, and which is bounded on this side by the Turus. The 
whole of the way to Toledo I passed throuK'h Only fourihconsiderable villag’cs j 
and saw two others at a dlstaiice. A gi*eat part of the land is uncultivated, 
covered •with furze and aromatic plants j but here and there some coni-Iaud 
is to be seen.” — (Inglis, Spain in 1830, p. 366.) What a contrast does all 
thi.s present to the langTzage of the yalions Navagicro and Marineo, in whn.se 
time the country around Toledo “ surpassed all other distidcts of Spain in the. 
excellence and fruitfulnesa of the soil}** which, “sldlfnlly irrigated by the 
waters of the Tagus, and minutely cultivated, farnisliecl everj^ varied' or fruit 
and vegetable produce to the neighbouring' city.’‘ 'VVhile, instead of the 
sunburnt plains ?u-ound Madrid, It is described as situated “ in the bosom of a 
fair country, ^vitll an ample territory, yielding rich han^ests of corn and wine, 
and aU the other alimeuts of life.”— Cosas Memorables, fol, 12, 13. — Viaggio, 

fob 7, 8. 

(2) Capmony has well exposed some of these cxteavagances. — (Mciu. e 

ir. 2 E 
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Spain cannot bo looked for in the last, still less in tho seven- 
teenth century, fur the nation had then reached the lowest ebb 
of its fortunes ;(1) nor in the close of the sixteenth, for tho 
desponding languago of eortes shows that the work of decay 
and depopulation had then already begun. (2) It can only ho 
found in the first half of that centurj', in the reign of Eer- 
dinand and Isabella, and that of their suceossor Charlqs tho 
Eifth ; in which last, tho state, nnder the strong imp^ij^Sse it 
had rccciyed, was carried onward in the career of prosperity, 
in spite of the ignorance and mismanagement of those who 
guided it. 

There is no country which has been guilty of such wild ex- 
lieriments, or has .showedou thc whole, such profound ignorance 
of the true principles of economical science, as Spain under the 
sceptre of the family of Austria. And, as it is not always easy 
to discriminate between their acts and those of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, imder wiiom the germs of much of the subsequent 
legislation may be said to have been planted, this oireumstanoo 
has brought undeserved discredit on tho government of tho 
latter. Undeserved, because laws, misohiovous in their eventual 
operation, wero not always so at the time for wdiioli they 
were originally devised; not to add, that w'hat was in- 
trinsically bad, has been aggravated tenfold under the blind 
legislation of their sircoessors.(3) It is also true, that many 

Bavceloiia, torn. ill. part 3, cap. 2.) The holdo.st of llioip, however, may find 
awaiTaut in. the dcclai’atioiis of tho IcRislatuvo itself; “ En los lugiircs do 
obragos de lauas,” asserts the eortes of l.'JpJ, “ doiicle Me sollan labrar vciiite 
y treiuta mil aroba«i, no sc labran hoi scis, y dondo habla senores do femuido 
de {jrandlsima cautldad, han disminuldo cn la misma y mayor prt'ipoi'cion, 
acacclendo lomisinocii todas las otras cosas del comorcio uuiverisal y par- 
ticular. Locualhacc quenohaya ciudad de las priiicipales clestns reliiosni 
lugar iihiguno, do dondo ijo falte notable vecindad como se ccha blende vor 
eh la muchedumbre do casas quo ostan cerredas y despobladas, yen la Invia 
<j.uo han dado los arrendamioutos do las pucii.s quo so avriemlan y habitan.” — 
Apud Mem. dc la Acad, dc Hist. toin. vi. p. 304. 

(1) A point which most writers would probably agree in Ilrving at 1700, the 
year of Charles II. ’s death, the last and most imbecile of the Austrian dynasty. 
The population of the kingdom at this time had dwindled to 0,000, OOu.—ace 
Laborde (Itiuerairc, tom. vi.pp. 125, M3, ed. 1830), who seems to have better 
foundation for this census than for most of those in his table. 

(2) See the unequivocal language of eortes, under .Philip II. (supra). With 
every allowance, it infers an farming decline in tlio prosperity of tlie nation. 

(3) One has only to read, for an evidenco of this, the lib. G, tit. 18, of the 

“ Nueva Recopilaciou,’* on “cosas prohibidas ^ the laws on gilding and 
plating, lib. 5, tit. 2-1 j on appard and luxury, lib, 7, tit. 12 5 au woollen manu- 
factures, lib. 7, tit, et leges ah^ Perhaps no stronger proof .of the 

degeneracy of the sub.scquent legislation can bo given than by contrasting 
It with that of Ferdinand and Isabella lt\ two important lav/s. 1. The sove- 
reigns, in 1402, required foreign traders to take their I’etunis in tiie product, s 
and manufactures of the.counta-y. By a law of Charles V, in the u.xport- 
ation of numerous domestic manufactures was prohibited ; and tho foreign 
trader, in exchange for domestic wool, required to import into tho countiy 
a certain amount of linen, and woollen fabrics. 2. By an ordinance, in 1500, 
Ferdinand and Isabella prohibited the importation of ailk thread from Naples, 
to encourage its production at home.' This appears, fi-omtha tenor of subse* 
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of the itio-st exoc-ptionaUe laws sanctioned their names 
are to bo charged on their predecessors, v, -ho 'had ingrafted 
their principles into the system long before ;(l) had many 
others are to be. vindicated by the general practice of other 
nations, which authorised retaliation, ou tha score of solf- 
clefenoe.(2) 

nothing is easier than to parade abstract theorems, — true 
in tjfo ahatraot, in political economy; nothing harder than, 
to reduce them to practiee. That an individual will under- 
stand _ his own interests better than the government can, nr, 
what is the same thing, that tr.ade, if let alone, will find its 
way into the ehaimels on the whole most advantagcou.s to 
the oouimunity, few will deny. lint ivhat is true of all 
together, is not true of any one singly; and no one nation 
can safely act on these principles, if others do not. In point 
of fact, no nation has acted on them since the foTiaation oi 
the present political eoimnnnities of Em-ope. All that a new 
state, or a new government in an old one, can now propose 
to itself is, not to saerifleo its interest to a speculative abstrac- 
tion, but to aoeoramodato its institutions to' the great poli- 
tico! system of which it is a member. On these principles, 
and on the higher obligation of providing the means of national 
independence in its nio.5t extended sense, much that was bad in 
the economical policy of Spain, at the period under review, may 
be vindicated. 

It would be unfair to direct our view to the restrictive 
measure.? of Ferdinand and Isabella, without noticing also the 
liberal tenor of their legislation in regard to a great variety of 
objects. Such, for example, ore the laws enonuraging foreigners 
to settle in the country ;(3) those for facilitating communieation 
by internal improvements, roads, bridges, canals, on a scale of 
nniu'eeodentcd magnitude ;(■!) for a similar attention to the 
wants of navigation, by constructing moles, quays, lighthouse.? 

fluent laws, to have perfectly sncceetlcd. In I 5 u 2 , however, a law wa^s passed 
interdictinij the expo^’t of manufactured silk, and admitting* tlie importation of 
the raw material. Uy this sagacious provision, both the culture of silk and 
the manufacture were speedily crushed in Castile. 

(1) See examples of these in the reipis of Henry III. and John II.— (Recop. 
fie las Leyes, tom. ii. fol. ISO, 181.) Such also were the numerous tariffs fixing 
the prices of grain, the vexatious class of sumptuaiy laws, those for the regu- 
lation of the various crafts, aiul, above all, on the exportation of the precious 
metals. 

( 2 ) The English statute-book alone will furnish abundant proof of this, in 
the exclusive regulations of trade and navigation existiifg at the close nf the 
liiteeutli century. Mr. Sharon I'umcr has enumerated many, under Henry 
VIU., of similar import with, and, indeed, more partial in their operation, 
than those of Ferdinand and Isabella.— History of England, vol. iv. pp. I7d 
ct seq. 

(H) Ordenangas Reales, lib, d, tit. 4, ley 6 . 

( I ) Arcliivo de Simancas; in wliich most of these ordinances appear to be 
re^stered. Mem. de la Acad, dc Hist, tom, vi. Ilust. il.— See also Pol. de 
Odd. tom, ii. p. 4-i3 5 tom. ir. Nos. 33, 38. 

2e2 
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along the coast, and deepening and extending the liarboxu-s, “to 
accommodate,” as the acts set forth, “the great increase of 
trade ; ” fflr embellishing and adding in various ways to the 
accommodations of the cities ;(1) for relieving the subject from 
onerous tolls and oppressive monopolies ;(2) for establishing 
a uniform oiirrenoy and standard of weights and measures 
throughout the kingdom, (3) objects of unwearied solicitude 
through this whole reign ; for maintaining a police, wj^ioh, 
from lie most disorderly and dangerous, raised Spain, in the 
language of Martyr, to bo the safest country in Christendom [(4) 
for such equal justice as secured to every man the fruits of his 
own industry, inducing him to embark his capital in useful 
enterprises ; and finally, for enforcing fidelity to contracts, (o) 
of which the sovereig-us gave such a glorious example in their 
own administration as olfectnally restored that public credit 
which is the true basis of public prosperity. 

"While these important reforms were going on in the interior 
of the monarchy, it experienced a greater change in its external 
condition, by the immense augmentation _ of its territory. 
The most important of its foreign acquisitions were those 
neoi'est home, Granada and Navarre ; at least, ^ they were 
the ones most capable, from their position, of being hroiiylit 
under control, and thoroughly and permanently identified 
with the Spanish monarchy. Granada, as we have seen, 
was placed under the sceptre of Castile, governed by the same 
laws, and represented in its cortes ; being, in the strictest 
sense, part and parcel of the kingdom. Navarre was also 
united to the same oiwn; but its oon.stitiition, which bore 
considerable analogy to that of Aragon, remained suhstantially 
the same as before. The government, indeed, was adminis- 
tered by a viceroy ; hut Ferdinand made as few changes as 

(1) “ Eimoblesccnse los cibdadcs 6 villas cn teucr casas Krandcs 6 bieii feebas 
cn que fagan aiia ayuntamientos c concejos,” &c.— (Oi'deimncas Rualos, lib. 7, 
tit, 1, ley 1.) Senor Clcmcnciii has spedtlcd. the nature iind groat variety 
these improvements, as collected IVom the archives of the ditVereut (‘ities of tlie 
kingdom. —Mem. de la Acad, dc Hist. tom. iv. Ilustracion il. Col. de Cudulas, 
tom. iv. No. 9. 

(2) Col. de Cedulas, tom. i. Nos. 7l» 72. — Prngmdticaa del Rcyno, fol. fin, 
91, 93. — Recop. de las Xeyes, lib. c, tit. 11, ley 12.— Among tho acts for 
restricting monopolies may be mentioned one, which proiiibltod the nobility 
and great landholders from preventing their tenants opening inns and houses 
of entertainment without their especial license. — (Pragmatiens del lieyuo, 
1492, fol. 9fi.) The same abuse, however, is noticed by Mnd. tl’Aulnoy, in her 
** Voyage d’E.spagnc,” as still existing, to the groat jn'qjmlice of traveller, s, in 
the seventeentli century. — Dunlop, MemoiiTs of Pliilip IV. and Charles II. 
yol. ii. chap. II. 

(3) Pragmaticas del Reyno, fol. 93 — 112. — Recap, dc las Leyes, lib, fl, 
tit. 21, 22. 

(4) ‘‘Ufc nulla itnquam perse fcufcaregiojH^tlorein se fuisse jactare po.‘?.9it.” 
—Opus Epist. epist. 31. 

(5) For various laws tending to secure this, andprevent frauds in trade, see 
Ordenan9a,s Ileales, lib. 3, tit. 8, ley 5; Pragmiiticas del lieyno, fol, 45, 6fi, 07, 
et ^bij Col. de Ced, tom. i. Ko. 63. 
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possible, permittinR- it to retain its own legislature, its ancient 
courts of law, and its la\ys themselves. So the forms, if not the 
spirit of independence, continued to suiwive its union Tvith the 
■victorious state. (1) 

The other posse.ssions of Spain were scattered over the 
various quarters of Europe, Africa, and America, i^aples was 
tho.^onquest of Aragon; or, at least, made on behalf of that 
crown. The queen appears to have taken no part in the 
conduct of that war, -whether distrusting its equity or 'its expe- 
diency, ill the belief that a distant possession in tho heart of 
Europe -woiild probably cost more to maintain than it -was worth. 
In fact, Spain is the only nation, in modern times, which has been 
able to keep its hold on such possessions for any very con- 
siderable period ; a oiroumstanoe implying more ■wisdom in 
her policy than is commonly conceded to her. The fate of the 
acquisitions alluded to forms no exception to the remark ; and 
INaples, hire Sicily, continued permanently ingrafted on the 
kingdom of Aragon. 

A fundamental change in the institutions of Kaples became 
requisite to accommodate them to its now relations. Its 

f reat offices of state and its legal tribunals -were reorganised, 
ts jurisprudence, ■which, under tho Angevin race, and even 
the first Aragonese, had been adapted to French usOjges, 
■was no'w modelled on the Spanish. The various innov.ations 
were oonduoted hs' the Catholfr king with his usual prudence ; 
and the reform in the lojrislntion is commended by a learned 
and impartial Italian civilian, as breathing a spirit of mode- 
ration and wisdom. (2) He conceded many prmlegcs to tho 
people, and to tho capital especially, whose venerable nniver- 
sity he resuscitated from the decayed state into which it hpd 
fallen, making liberal appropriations from the treasury for its 
endo-wment. The support of a mercenary army, and tho 
burdens incident to tho war, pressed hea-my on the people 
diiring tho first years of his reign. But the Koapolitans, 
who, as already noticed, had been tronsfewed too often from, 
one victor to another to be keenly sensible to the_ loss of 
political independence, were gradually reconciled to his admi- 
nistration, and testified their sense oi its beneficent oharnoter 
by celebrating tho anniversary of his death, for more than "^vo 
centuries, with public solemnities, as a day of mourning 
throughout the kingdom. (3) 

(I) The fullest, though a aufficieutly Tneagre account of the Is'avarrese 
constitution is to he foimtl in Capniany’s colicction, “ Practica y EstUo** 
frp. 250 — 25S), and in the DiccionaTio Geografico-Hist da Espaua" (tom. ii. 
pp. UO — 143). The historical amt,^conomical details in the latter are more 
copious. , ■ ■ ■ . 

(2) “ Queste furono,” says Giannraie, ** its prime leggi che ci diedern gh 
Spagnuoli : leggi tutte provvide e savie, ncUo stabilir delle pujtli furono vera- 
inente gli Spagimoli piii tV ogni ultra nazionc aweduti, e piit esattl hnitatori 
do’ Komani.” — Istoria di Napoli, lib. so, cap. 3. 

(3) Giannone, Istoria di Napoli, lib. 29 , cap.4; lih.30, cap. 1 , 2, 3,— Signo- 
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But far tlie most important of tlie di.stant acquisitions of 
Spain were tlioso secured to her by the genius of Columbns and 
the enlightened patronage of Isabella. Imagination had ample 
range in. the boundless perspeetiye of these unknown regions ; 
but the results actually realised, from the discoveries, during' 
the queen’s life, were eomparatively insignificant. In a more 
financial view, they had been a considei-ablo charge om the 
oroTO. This was. indeed, partly owing to the humanfty of 
Isabella, who interfered, as we have seen, to prevent the com- 
pulsory exaction, of Indian labuiu'. This was subsequently, 
and immediately after her dcath,^ indeed, carried to such an 
extent, that nearly half a million of ounces of gold vem 
yearly drawn from the mines of Hispaniola alone, (1) The 
pearl-fisheries, (2) and the culture of the sugar-cane, introduced 
from the Canai'ies,(3) yielded large returns under the same 
inhuman system. 

Iferdinaiid, who enjoyed by the queen’s testament, half the 
amoimt of the Indian revenues, was now fully awakened to 
their importanoe. It would be unjust, howovor, to suppose liis 
views limited to immediate peeiuiiary profits ; for the measures 
he pursued were, in. many respects, well .contrived to promote 
the nobler ends of discovery and colonisation. Ho invited the 
pensous most eminent for nautical science and onterj^riso, as 
PinMu, Solis, Vespucci, to his court, where they constituted a 
sort of bo.ard of navigation, constructing obarts, and tracing 
out new routes for projected voyages.(<l) The oonduot of this 
department was intrusted to the la.st-mentioned navigator, 
who had tlie glory, the greatest -which accident and caprice 
ever granted to man, of giving his name to the new hemi- 
sphere. 

Fleets were now fitted out on a more o.xtendcd scale, which 
might vie, indeed, with the splendid equipments of the Purtu- 

reUi, Coltura nelle Slcilic, tom. iv. p, 84. Every one knows tlie iicrHCeutions, 
the exile, and long imprismimciit which Giainuiuo suU’erert for tlie freedom 
with which he treated tiie clergy in his pUilosopliical history. The gouerous 
conduct of Cliai’les of Bourbon to his heirs is xjot so well known. Sooii after 
his accession to the throne of Naples, that prince settled a liberal peiiKion 
on the sou of the historian, declaring that “It did not comport with the 
honour and dignity of the government to iiermit an individual to languish in 
indigence, whose parent hail been the greatest man, the most nsefiu to the 
state, and tlie most uiyustly pcrsccnted, that the age had produced.’* Noble 
sentiments, giving additional grace to the act wliicih they acconipauicd.— See 
the decree, cited by Corniani, Sccoll della Letteratura Italiana (Brescia, 
180-1-1813), tom. Lc. art. 15 . 

(1) Herrera, hiOias Occidentaies, dee. 1 , lib. 6, cap. le. Accordingto Mai'tyi', 
the two mints of Hispaniohi yielded 300,000 lbs. of gold annually.— Be llelius 
Oceaiiicis, dec. 1, lib. 10 . 

( 2 ) The pearl-ft-sheries of Cubagua were worth 70,000 ducats a year,— Herrera, 
Indias Occideutales, dec, l, lib. 7 , cap. 9 . 

(3) Oviedo, Historia Natural de las IniUas, lib. 4, cap. 8,— -Gompz, Be Kebus 
Gestis, foi. 103. 

( 4 ) Navai-rete, Coleccion de Viages, tom. iii, documeutos 1 — 13.— Hcrrcni,, 
Indias Occideutales, dec. l, lib. 7, cap. 1 . 
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iruesc, whoso brilliiuit surcesses in the East excited the envy of 
their Castilian rivals, 'ilio Idng occasionally took a share in 
tliO voyage, independently of tho interc-st wliieli of right 
belonged to the cromi.(l) 

The j'-ovorninent, however, realised less from these expensive 
enterprises than individuals ; many of whom, enriched by their 
offiuiid stations, or by accidentally fa.lling in with some hoard, 
of trasnre among the savages, returned home to excite the 
onvy and cupidity of thc-ir eonntrynieu.(2) But tho spirit of 
adyonture was too high among the Castilians to require such 
incentive, especially w'hon excluded from its usual field in 
Africa and Europe. A striking proof of tlie facility with 
wliioh the romaiitio cavaliers of that day could bo directed to 
this now career of danger on the ocean, was given at the time 
of the last-meditated c.vpedition into Italy under the Great 
Captain. A squadron of tifteeu vessels, bound for the Jlew 
World, was then riding in the Guadalquivir. Its complement 
was limited to one thousand two luindi-td inon ; but, on Tordi- . 
Hand’s enuntormanding Gonsalvo’s enterprise, more than three 
thousand volunteer.^, many of them of iiolile family, equipped 
udth unusual magnificunce for tho Italian service, hastened to 
Seville, mid pressed to be admitted into tho Indian armada. (3) 
Seville itself was in a manner depopulated by the general fever 
of emigration, so that it actually seemed, says a contemporary, 
to be tenanted only by women. (4) 

In this universal excitement, the progrc.ss of discovery was 
pushed forward with a success, interior, indeed, to what might 
nave boon effected in tho present state of nautical skill and 
science, but extraordinai'y for the times. Tlie winding depths 
of tho Gulf of Mexico were penetrated, as woU ns the borders 
of the rich hut rugged isthmus which connects the American 
coiitinoiits. Ill 1512, Florida w'as discovered by a romantic old 
knight, Ponce do Leon, who, instead of the magical foimtain of 
health, found his grave tlierc.(5) SoUs, another’ navigator. 


( 1 ) NaA'aireto, Colccdon dc toni. iii. pp. -18, 134. • , , _ 

( 2 ) Bcniaivliu flo Santa Clara, treasurer of Ilisjjaniola, ainas-sed, d iirins* a few 

vears’ refikteiico there, pfi.DOO ounces ctf polrt. This sainn 7i(ntvmu riche used to 
kn've gold dust, says Herrera, instead of salt, at ids eiitevtairiments.— (Indias 
Occideutales, dec. 1, lil). 7, cap. a.) Many believed, aceordiug to the same 
•lutlior, that gohl was so alnxndant, as to be <lra{jged up in nets from the hens 
oitlierivers!— LH). 10, 0 . 14. r, , 

(3) Ante, PiU't II. vol. ii. chavtei- 35.— Herrera, Iiutos Oecideiitales, dec. I, 

M)°‘‘ Per easer Sevilla uel loco cbo 6, vi vanno taatl <U loro alle Mie, die la 
citta re 5 ta mal pt)im),ato. e iinaai in man di dDniie.”— (Navagiero, Viagsio, 
Ibl. 15.) Horace said, Ufteeii centuries befia'e, 

" impiger exti-emus curris mercator ad lurlos, . 

Ter mare pauperiein fueieus, per rasa, per lories.” — 1. 1. 

(St Heirera, Indias OccideiitaleB, dec. I, lili. B, cap. in.— Almost all the 
iSnaxiish e.«)eilitiou 3 in the Neev W.irlil, whether on the nortiiem or semthora 
continent, have a tinge of romance b^ond what ia found in 
Earopeiui uatlous. One of the most strikiiig and lea.?t lamihar of them is that 
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wlio had charge of an expedition, projected by Fordiiiaiid,(l) 
to reach the iSoiith Sea by the oiroiimnnvigation of the continent, 
ran. down tho coast as far as the great Ilio de In Plata, where ho 
also was out off by the savages. In 1513, Vasco Nnnez do 
Balboa, penetrated, with a handful of men, across the narrow 
port of the Isthmus of Darien j and from tho summit of tho 
Cordilleras, the first of Europeans was greeted with the long- 
promised vision of the southern ocean. (2) 

Tho intelligenoo of this event excited a sensation hi Spain 
inferior only to that caused by tho discovery of America. Tho 
great object which had so long occupied the imagination of tho 
nautical men of Europe, and formed the purpose of Columbus’s 
last voyage, the disoovery of a commumcation with tliese far 
western waters, was accomplished. The famous Bpioe Islands, 
from which the Portuguese had drawn such countless sums of 
wealth, wore scattered over this sen ; and tho Castilians, after a 
journey of a few leagues, might lanneh their harks on its quiet 
bosom, and reach, and perhaps clnim, the coveted possessions 
of their rivals, as falling west of the papal line of clemaroation. 
Such were tho dreams, and such the actual progress of disco- 
very, at the close of Ferdinand's reign. 

Our admiration of the dauntless heroism displayed by tho 
early Spanish navigators_ in their extraordinary career is mnoli 
qualified by a consideration of the cruelties with which it was 
tarnished; too great to ho either palliated or passed over in 
silence by the historian. As long as Isabella lived, the Indiana 
found an effioient friend and protector hut “ her death," says 
the venerable Las Casas, “ was the signal for their dostrno- 
tion.”(3) Immediately on that event, tho system, of ropartU 
mientos, originally authorised, as we have scon, by Columbus, 
who seems to have had no doubt, from the first, of the crown’s 
absolute right of property over tho natives, (4) was carried to 
its full extent in the colonios.(5) Every Spaniard, Imwover 
humble, had his proportion of slaves ; and men, many of thorn 
not only incapable of estimating the aw.ful respon.sibility of tho 

of Ferdinand de Soto, the ill-fated discoverer of the Mississippi, wliose iioncs 
hleacli beneath its waters. His adventures are told with uncominou spirit by 
Mr. Bancroft, vol. i, chap. 2, of his History of tho United States. 

(!) Herrera, Indias Occidentolcs, dec. 2, lib. i, cap. 7. 

(2) Tiie life of this darhigr cavalier fonna one in tlie elcgaut.sei'ios of national 
biographies by Quintana, "Vidas de Espahole^ Celebros ” (tom, ii. pp. 1—82), 
and is familiar to the English Header in Irving’s "Companions of Columbus.” 
Tlic tiiii'd volume of Navarrete’s laborious comiiilation is devoted to the iilus- 
tratioii of the minor Spanish vc^agers, who IbllowGd up the bold track of dis- 
covpiy between Columbus and Cortes.— Coleccion de Viages. 

(3) bos Casas, Memohe, OSuvres, ed. de Llorcnte, tom. i. p. I9g. 

(4) " Y crean (Vuesteaa Altczas) questa isla y todas las otras .sou as! snyjis 
como Castilla, quo aquf no falta salvo osiento y manckrlcs liaccr Jo que 
quisieren.”— Pilmera Coi’ta de Colon, aputl NavaiTCte, Coleccion de Viages^ 
tom. i. p. 93. 

(5) Herrera, Indias Occidentailes, dec. 1, lib. 8, cap, 9.— Las Casas,, CEiivres, edt 
do Llorente, tom. i. pp. 228, 229. 
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situation, but 'without the least touch of liumanitT in their 
natures, -irere individually intrusted with the unlimited dis- 
posal of the lives and destinies of their fello'w-creatures. The'V 
abused this trust in the grossest man-ner tasking the unfortu- 
nate Indian far beyond his strength, inliioting the most refined 
punish-ments on the indolent, and hunting down those 'B'ho 
resisted or escaped, like so many beasts of chase, ■with ferocious 
bloodhounds. Every step of the white man’s progress in the 
New World may he said to have been on. the corpse of a native. 
I’aith is staggered by the recital of the number of victims 
immolated in these fan' regions within a veiw few j'ears a'fter 
the diseoyory ; and the heart sickens at the loathsome details 
of barbarities, recorded by one, who, if his sympathies have led 
hijnsonietimea to overcolour, can never be srrspected of wilfully 
misstating facts of ■'ivhich Ire was an eyewitness. (1) A selfish 
indifferenee to tho rights of the original occupants of the soil is 
a sin which lies at tho door of most of the primitive European 
settlers, whether papist or puritan, of the Kew World. But it 
is light in, comparison with the fearful amount of crimes to 
bo charged on tho early Spanish colonists ; crimes that have, 
perhaps, in this world, brought do'wn the retribution of 
Heaven, which has seen lit to turn this fountain of inexhaustible 
•wealth and prosperity to the nation into the -svaters of 
bitterness. 

It may seem strange that no relief was afforded by the 
government to these oppressed subjects. But Ferdinand, if we 
may credit Las Casas, was never permitted to know the extent 
of the injuiies done to thcm.(2) He ■was siu-ro-unded by men in 
the management of the Indian department, whose interest it 
was to keep him in ignorance.(3) The remonstrances of some 

(1) See the various Memorialsof Las Casas, some of tlicm expressly prepared 
for the coujjcil of the Indies. He aflirms tJjafc more tJiaii *J2,uoo,ooo lives 
were wantonly destroyed in the New World within thirty-eigiit years after the 
discovery, and this in addition to those extamiiiated in The conquest of the 
couiitiy.— (CEuvres, ccl. de Llorcnte, tom. i. p. 187.) Hun’era admits tliat His- 
paniola was reduced, iu less tlian twenty-live yeai-s, from 1 , 000,000 to H ,000 
souls. — (Iiidias Occidentales, dec. i, lib. lo, cap. 12.) The numerical estimates 
of a large savage poiiulation must, of course, be in agreat degree hypotheticid. 
That it wfts large, however, in these fair regions, may readily he ini'ciTcd from, 
the facilities of subsistence, and the temperate habits of the natives. The mi- 
nimum sum in the calculation, when the number had dwindled to, a few thou- 
sand, might be more easily ascei’taineil. 

(2) GDuvres, ed. dc Llorente, tom. i. p. 228. ’’ 

(3) One resident at the court, says the bishop of Chiapa, was proprietor of 800, 
and another of 1,100 Indians, — CCEuvres, ed. de Llorente, tom. i. p. 238.) We 
learn tfieir names from Herrera. Tlie first was IJLshop ITonseca, the latter the 
comendador Conchillos, both iiroraiuent men in the Indian department. — 
(Indias Occidentales, dec. i, lib. 0, cap. H.) The last-named pei'son was the 
same individual sent by Ferdinand tu his daughter in Flanders, and imprisoned 
there by the archduke 'i’lulip. Aftcar that prince’s death, he experienced signal 
favoiu's from the Catliolic king, and omossed great woiilth as secretary of the 
Indian board. Oviedo has devoted one ctf his dialogues to 1dm. — Quincua- 
genas, MS. bat. 1, quiuc. 3, dial. g. 
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zealous mi.ssionarios led Min,(l) in 1501, to refer the snbjeot oi 
the reparlimiontos to a eonucil of jurists and theologians. 
This body yielded to the representations of the advocates of tho 
system, that it was indispenBahlc for nmintaining the colonies, 
since the European was altogether unequal to labour in this 
tropical climate ; and that it moreover aiibrded the only chance 
for tho conversion of the Indian, who, unless cnmpellocj^ could 
never he brought in contact with the white man. (2) 

On these 8Tound.s', Ferdinand openly as.snmod for himself and 
his ministcHi the responsibility^ of maintaining this vicious 
institution; and Bubsequently issued an ordinance to that 
effect, aeomnpanied, however, by a variety of humane and 
equitable regulations for restraining its abuse. (3) Tho license 
was embraced in its full extent; the regulations wore openly 
disregarded.!-!) Several years after, in 1515, Las Casas, movocl 
by the spectacle of human snftering, returned to Spain, and 
pleaded the cause of the injrmed native in tones which made 
the dying monarch tremble on Ms tlii’one. It was too late, 
however, for the king to execute the remedial measures he oon- 
templated.(5) The efficient interference of Ximencs, who sent 
a commission for the purpose to Hispaniola, was attended with 
jio permanent results ; and tho indefatigable “ protector of the 
Indians” was loft to sue for redress at tho court of Charles, 
and to furnish a splendid, if not a solitary example there, of a 
bosom penetrated with the true spirit of Christian philan- 
thropy. (G) 

(1) The Dominican and other missionaries, to their credit heittoUl, lahnnrerl 
with unweavled zeal and couraec i'ov the conversion tif the natives, and the 
Yhnlicatioii of their natoral rights. Yet these were tiie Incn who lighted the 
lli'es of the Inrinisition in their own land. To such opposite results may the 
same principle lead, under different circumstances. 

(ii) Las Casas concludes an elaborate memorial, pvoparcul for the governnient 
in 154*2, on the best means of arresting the destruction of the ahorigincs, with 
two propositions. 1. That the Spaniards M'OuIiI still coiitiimo to settle in 
America, though slavery were abolished, ft'om the supriov advantages for 
aciiuiring riches it offered over the Old Wovlil, 2. Tlmt, if they would not, this 
would not justify slaveiy, since “ God forhida «,s to do nvil that /fworf itiuy come 
of itd* Rare maxim from a Spanish churelunau of the sixtcoutli centnrj/^l 
The whole oi’gimient, which comprehends the sum of what has been sincp said 
inove diffusely in defence of aholIUou, is singularly acute ainl cogent. In its 
abstract principles it is nnauswcrablc 5 while it exiioaca mid denounces the 
misconduct of his countrymen, with a freedom which shows the good bishop 
kuc-w no other fear than tliat of his Maker. 

(3) Recop. do Leyes de las Indias, August iith, 1509, lih- d, tit. 8, ley 1. — 
Herrera, Indias Occidentales,’dec. 1, lib. g, cap. 14. 

(4) The text expresses nearly enough the subsequent condition of things in 
Spanish America. “No government,” says Heeren, " haa done so mnch.fur 
the ahorigpues as the Spanish,” — (Modern Hlstoiy, Bancroft’s traus. ■s'ol. i. 
P* 'i7‘) Whoever penises its colonial codes may lind much ground for the 
eulogium. ‘ But are not the very nuinber and repetition of tho.sc humane 
provisions sufficient proof of their inefficaey ? 

(5) Herrera, Indias Occiclentales, dec. 2, Ub. 2, cap. 3.— Las Casas, Mdmoirc, 
apud OSnvres, cd, dc Llorente, tom. i. p. 239. 

(d) In. tfaereniarkablc discussion hetweeiithe doctor Sepulveda and Las Casas, 
before a commission named by Charles V., in 1550, the former vindicated the 
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I have olsewliero examined tlie policy pursued by tlio Catliolic 
sovereigns in the government of their colonies. The supply of 
precious metals yielded by them eventually, proved for greater 
than had ever entered into the conception, of the most sanguine 
of the early discoverers, Their prolific soil and genial climate, 
moreover, aftbrded an infinite variety of vegetalfio products, 
which mjght have furnished an unlimited commerce with the 
mother country. Under a j udicious protection, their population 
and productions, steadhy inorensing, would have enlarged to 
:iii inealoulahle extent the general resources of the empire. 
Such, indeed, might have been the result of a wise system of 
legislation. 

lint the true principles of colonial policy were sadly mis- 
understood in the sixteenth century. The discovery of a world 
was estimated, like that of a rioh mine, hy the value of its 
returns in gold and silver. Much of Isabella’s legislation, it is 
true, is of that comprehensive character which shows that she 
looked to higher and far nobler objects. But wnth much that 
is good there was mingled, as in most of her institutions, one 
germ of evil, of little moment at the time indeed, hut which, 
under the vicious culture of her successors, shot up to a height 
that overshadowed and blighted aU the rest. This was the 
spirit of rcstriotion and monopoly, aggravated by the .subse- 
iiuont laws of Terdinand, and carried to an c.xtent under the 
Austrian dyna,sty that paralysed colonial trade. 

Under their most ingeniously perverse system of law.s, the 
interests of both parent oounti'y and the colonies ■were saeri- 
floed. The latter, fcondemned to look for .supplies to an incom- 
petent source, were ‘miserably dwarfed in their growth ; while 
the fonner contrived to convert the nutriment which she ex- 
torted from the colonies into a fatal poison. Tho streams of 
v.'oalth which ilowcd in from the silver riuarries of Zacatecas 
and Poto.?! were jealously looked up within tho limits of the 
I’eniusula. Tho great problem proposed by tlie Spanish legis- 
lation of tho sixteenth century, was the reduction of, prices in 
the kingdom to the same level as in other liiu'opeun nations. 
Every law that was passed, however, tended, by its restrictive 
oharaoter, to augment the evU. Tho golden tide, which, per- 
mitted a froo vent, •would have fertilised the region tlnongh 
which it poured, now huried the land under a deluge -which 
blighted every green and living thing. Agriculture, commerce, 
manufactures, every branch of national industry and improve- 
ment, languished and fell to decay ; and the nation, like the 

persecution of tlic aborij^ines by the concbict of the Israelites towards theii- 
iflolatrniis ncighboui's. Hut the Spanish Fenelou replied, that the behaviour 
f)f the Jew.^ ■was no precedent for Cliristiaus j that the law of Moses was a law 
of rifffnu’, but that of Jesus Christ one of grace, meroy, peace, goodwill, and 
clmrity.*'— (Ohuvres, ed. de Lloreute, tom. i. i>. sri.) The Spaniard first jierse- 
cuted the Jews, and then tiuoted them as an autliority for persecuting all other 
infidels. 
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Piirrg'ian monarch, who turned all that he touched to gold, 
cursed hy the very eonsummation of its -wishes, -was poor in 
the midst of its treasures. 

From this sad picture let us turn to that presented hy the 
period of our History, -when, the oloxids and- darkness having 
passed away, a neiv morn seemed to break upon the nation. 
Under the firm but temperate sway of Ferdinand an^ .Tsabelln, 
the great changes we have noticed -amre effected without convul- 
sion in the sta-to. On the contrary, the elements of tho social 
system, which before jarred so discordantly, wore brought into 
harmonious action. I'he restless spirit of the nobles was turned 
fi'om civil faction to the honourable career of public service, 
whether in arms or letters. The people _at larfre, assured of the 
security of private rights, were oooupiod with the difiorout 
branches of productive labour. Trade, as is abundantly sho-wn 
hy the legislation of the period, had not yet fallen into the dis- 
credit whioh attached to it in later times. (1) The precious 
metals, instead of flo-wing in so abundantly as to palsy tho ai-m 
of industry, served only to stimrdate it.{2) 

The foreign intercourse of the country was every day more 
widely extended. Her agents and consuls were to be found in 
all the principal ports of the Mediterranean and the Baltic. (3) 

(1) It is only necessftry to notice the contemptuous IruiguaRC of Philip H.’s 
laws, which designate the most usefiU mechanic arts, as those of blacksmiths, 
shoemakers, leatiicr-dresscns, and the like, us “oficios vUesy ia.ros;” — corro- 
spondinfi:, probably, with the epithet /3aPav(XiaL (illiberal arts) of tho Grooks, 
among whom vai’Ious Tnenial and mechanic occuiiutlonfi foil into rtlRrcpute, 
from their being’ engrossed by the slaves. — (See Aristotle, Polit. lib. 3.) A 
whimsical diathictioii prevails in Castile, in reference to the more humble 
occupations. A man of gentle blood may be a coachman, lacqnej', scullion, or any 
other menial, without disparaging Ins nobilitj^, wliicli is said to in tlic 
mean while. But he fixes on it an indelible stain if ho exercises any mechanical 
vocation, Hence,*’ says Capmany, have often seen a villago in this pro- 
vince, in which the vagabonds, smugglers, and hangmen even, were natives, 
wliilc the farrier, slioemakcr, &c., was a fovoigner.”— (Mem. ile Bavcelona, 
tom. i, part.'}, j;. tom. iil. part 2, pp. 3zr» JriS.) See also some sensible 
remarks on the subject by Blanco White, the ingenious author of Doblado’s 
Letters from Spam* p. 4-1. 

( 2 ) “ The interval between the acquisition of money, and the rise of prices,” 
Hume observes, “ is the only time wlieu increasing gold and silver are favonr- 
ablc to industry.” — (Essays, part 2, essay 3.) An ordinance of June inth, i-iy;, 
complains of the scarcity of the precious metals, and their iusulllciency to tlie 
demands of the trade. (Pragmslticas del Reyiio, ibl. 93.) ' It appears, how- 
ever, from Zuniga, tlmt the importation of gold from the New World began to 
have a sensible effect on the prices of commoditle.s from that very year.— 
Auales dc Sevilla, p. 415. 

(3) Mr. Turner has made se^'cral extracts from the Harleian MSS., showing 
that the trade of Castile with England was very considerable in Isabella’s 
time.— (History of England, vol. iv. p. 90.) A pragmatic of July 2 iat, Hl) l, for 
the erection of a consulate at .Burgos, notices tho coinnjorclal ostablishmont.'j 
in England, France, Italy, and tho Low Countries. This tribunal, with other 
extensive privileges, was empowered to hear and determine suits between 
mercliantsj “which,” says the plidn-spoken ordinance, “ in the hands of 
lawyers are never brought to a close ; porque sc presentauan eacritos y libelos 
de letrados de manera que por mal picyto quq fucssc* le sostenian ioa letrodofi 
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The Spanish mariner, instead of creepin*? along- the beaten 
track of inland navigation, now struck boldly across the great 
western ocean. Tlie new discoveries had converted the land 
trade with India into a sea trade; and the nations of the 
Peninsula, who had hitherto lain remote from the great high- 
ways of commerce, now became the factors and carriers of 
Europe. 

ThofloiH’ishing condition of the nation was seen in the wealth 
and population of its cities, the revenues of which, augmented 
in all to a surprising extent, had increased in some, forty and 
even fifty fold uoyond what they were at the coimneneement of 
the reign :(!) the ancient and lordly Toledo ; Burf^os, with its 
bustling, industrioua traders; (2) Valladolid, sending forth its 
thirty thousand warriors from its gates, where the whole popu- 
lation now searoely reaches two-thirds of that number ;(3) 
Cordova, in the south, and the magnificent Granada, naturaliz- 
ing in Europe the arts and luxuries of the East ; Saragossa, 

the abundant,” as she ^vas called from her fruitful territory ; 
Valencia, “ the beautiful Barcelona, rivalling in indepen- 
dence and maritime enterprise the proudest of the Italian 
republics ;(-i) Medina del Campo, whoso fairs wore already the 
groat mart for the commercial exchanges of the Peiimsuhi;(5) 

'da maneraquo hs hftsitininivwi'taic&.^*~-PmgmtLticaR del Rcyoo,fol. wG—J-iS.) 
Tills Institution rose soon to lie of tlic greatest importance in Castile. 

( 1 ) The sixth volume of the Memoirs of the Academy of History contains a 
schedule of the respective revenues alTordcd by the cities of Castile in tlie 
3'enrs 1477, 148ii, and iso-i j embracing’, of course, the commencement and close 
of Tsahella’s reign. The original document exists in the archives ot Simancas. 
We may notice the large amount and great increase of taxes in Toledo pai‘- 
ticularly, and in Seville j the former thriving from its manufactories, and the 
latter from the Indian trade. Seville, in 1604, funushed near a tenth of the 
whole revenue. — Ilustracion 5. 

( 2 ) “ No ay eu ella,” says Marineo of the latter city, ** gente ociosa, nL 
haldla, slno que todos trabajan, ansi mugeres coiiio hoiubrcs, y los cliicos como 
los grandes, buscando la vida con sus miuios, y coii sudores do sus canies. 
Uiios exercitan las artes mccunicas ; y otros las' liberales. Los que trataii las 
mercaclerias, y hazeu rica la ciudad, .son muy ftelcs, y liberales,** — (Cosas 
Memorables, fol, id.) It will not be easy to meet, in jn-ose or verse, with a 
liner-coloured picture of departed glor^ than Mr, Slidell has given of the 
former city, the venerable Gothic capital, in his ** Year in ^uin,'* chap. 12 . 

C3) Sandoval, Hist, del Einp. Carlos V. tom. i. p. 00. 

(4) It was a common saying in Navagiero’s time, ** Barcelona la ricca, Sara- 
gossa la harta, Valeutia la hermosa.” — (Viaggio, foL fi.) alie grandeur and 
commercial splendour of the iirst-named city, which forms the subject cf 
Oapmany’s elaborate work, have been sufficiently displayed in Fart I. chapter 2 , 
of this History. 

(5) '^.ilguiws s«pone«,” says C.apraany, ” que estas ferias eran ya faniosas 
eu tiempo do los Ileyes Catdlicos,” S:c. — (Mem. dc Barcelona, tom. iii. p. 356.) 

A very cursory glance at the laws of this time will show the reasonableness of 
the supposition. See the Fragmaticas, foi, W6, and the ordinances from the 
archives of Simancas, apud Mem. de Acad. tom. vl, pp, 246, 2.52, providing for 
the erection of buildings p.ud other accominodations for Uie " great resort of 
traders.” In 1620, four years after Ferdinand’s death, the city, in a petition to 
the regent, represented the losses sustained by its merchants in the recent Arc 
as moro than the revenues of the crown would probably be able to meat for 
several years.-— (Ibid. p. 264 .) Navagicro, who visited Medina some six years 
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and Seville, (1) the g-oldcn gate of the Indies, whoso quays began 
to be thronged with mcrcliauts from tho most distant countries 
of Europe, 

Tho resources of the inhabitants were displayed in tho 
palaces and public edifices, fountains, aqueducts, gardens, and 
otlier works of Titility and ornament. This lavish o.vpenditure 
was directed by an improved taste. Architecture was studied 
on purer principles than before, and, with the sie^r arts of 
design, showed tho influence of the new connection with Italy 
in the first gleams of that exccilenco which shed such lustro 
over the Spanish school at the close of tho century. (2) A still 
more decided impulse was given to lotters. More printing- 
presses w^erc probably at work in Spain in tho infancy of the 
art, than at the present day. (3) Ancient scuninaries ^v’cro 
remodelled ; new ones were created. Barcelona, Sahunaiica, 
and Alcala, whose cloistered solitudes are now the grave rather 
than the nursery of science, then sAvarmed with thousands of 
disciples, who, rrnder the generous pati'ona^'s of tho govern- 
ment, found letters the surest path to pretcrment.('l) Even 

Inter, Avheu It was rebuilt, bears unequivocal tcathnouy to commercial 
importance. " Medina C buona terra, o plena til buone ease, abondantc aasai 
so non chc Ic tanto ferie che se vi fanuo ogn^ anno, e il concorso grande che vi 
is di tutta Spagua, fanno pur die il tutto st paga pit (U qnel che si faria. 
* X.a feria 6 abondanto certo di molto cose, ma .so];ra tutto dl speclarlo 

assai, chevengono di Portogallo; ma le maggior fuccendc che se vi fucciimo 
sono carabij.”— -Viaggio, fol. 3(1, 

(J) “ Quion no vSd a Sevida 
No viO maraviUa.” 

TliG proverb, according: to Zuniga, is as old as the Vbno of Alonso XI.— Ann:ilc'4 
(le Sevilla, p* iS-i* 

(21 The most eralneut sculptors were for the most part foreignev.s j as Miguel 
Plorentin, Pedro Torregiano, Felipe de Borgonti,— chiefly from Italy, where tho 
avfc vyras advancing rapidly to perfection in tlie school of Michael Angelo. Tho 
most successful architectural achievement was tho. catlicdral of Granada, by 
Diego de Siloe.— Fedraza, Antiguedad de Granada, fol, — Mem. de la Acad. 
(la I-Iiat. toin. vi. Ilust. id. 

f3) At least so .says Clemoiicin, a competent judge. “ De.sdo loa misinos 
principlos de -m establecimiento fue mas comnn la impronta en l^-spnna quo 
lo es al cabo de treaciontoB afios ilcntro ya del siglo decimouono.” — Klogio de 
Dofia Isabel, Meui. de la Acad, de Hist. tom. vi. 

(4) Ante, Inti’odncfcion, Sect. 2j Part I. vol. i. chapter 10; Pai’fc II. vnl. ii. 
chapter 21 .— The “ Pragmatlcas del Iloyno" comprises vadona ordiiuuiccs, 
defining tho prhilcges of Salamanca and Valladolid, tho niaimcr of conferring 
degrees, and of election to the chairs of the universities, bo as to obviate any 
undue iiiflueuce or corruption. (Fol. M— 21 .) “ Porqiie,” says the liberal 
language of tho last law, “ los ostndlos goncralos dondo las ciencias .so hjon 
y aprenden cfliiercan las loycs y fazen a lo.s nuestros subditos y iiuturales 
sabidorcs y hoiirauos y acrecientaii virtudos ; y povquc eu el dar y assignav do 
108 catedras salailadaa dcue auer toda hbertad porquo scan dados a. pevBonaa 
sabidores y cioiites.**— (Tarac’ona, October 5th, 1495.) If one would sec tho 
totally different principles on which such elections have been conductod. in 
modem tiinea,’ let him rciul Doblado^s Lottcra from ^paln, pp. lOa — lOy. The 
university of Barcelona was suppressed in tho bcgiiming of the last ceidiury. 
Labordo has taken a brief survey of the present dilapidated condition of tlic* 
others, at least as it was in 1830, since Avhich it can scarcely hai’c mended. — 
Itin^raire, tom. vi. p. M4, ctseq. 
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iliG llfiliter braneliGS of literature felt the I'erolutioiuiry spirit oz 
tiiG times, and, after yielding* tlio last fruits ox the aiicienr 
system, displayed ne'w and more beautiiul varieties, under the 
influence of Italian culture. (1) 

AVith tins moral devolopnient of the nn.tion, tlie puhiie 
revenues, the sure index, when unforced, of public pro5jporitj% 
went on augmenting with astonishing rapidity. In 1474, tlio 
year of Jsabella's accession, the ordinary rents of the Castilian, 
crown amounted to 885.000 reals ;(2) in 1477, to 2,390,078 ; in 
14S2j after the resumption of the royal grants, to 12,711,591 1 
and, Anally, in 1504, wlicn tho aec^uisition of Granada (.!i) and 
the domestic trancfuillity of the kingdom liad cneonragL-d the 
free expansion of all its rt.sources, to 20,283,334 ; or thirty times 
the amount received at her aecession.(4) All this, it will be 
remembered, was derived fi*om the customary established taxes, 
without the imposition of a single new’- one. Indeed, the ini- 
provementa in the mode of collection, tended materially to lighten 
tlif3 burdens on tho people. 

The accounts of the population at this early period are, for 
tho most part, vague and unsatisfactory. Spain, in particular, 
has been tlm subject of the most absiuxl, though, as it seems, 
not incredible estimates, sufficiently evincing tho paucity of 
authentic data. (5) Portunately, however, ^ve labour under na 

(\) See the conchalmg; note to this chapter. Eraamtas, in a lively anil 
elegant epistle to liis friend Francis Vergara, Greek professor at Alcala, in 
I5i!7, lavishes unbounded panegyric on the science and literature of vSiiain, 
whose palmy state ho attributes to Isabella’s patronage, ami the co-oporatioii. 

of some of her enlightened subjects. “ Hispanlfe vcKtrrc, tinto succe^su, 

priacara eruditimiis gloriani aibi postilimiiiiO vindicurdi. Qiine epium. somper ec 
regioois amccnltate fertiUtateque, semper iiigcniarutn eiuiueutiuiii uberG pro- 
ventu, semper bellica, laiiile llorucrit, tpikl desiderai’i poterat atl surarnani 
i'ellcitatem, iiisl ut studloruni et rellgionis adjungcret ornamenta, qulbus 
uspiraute Deo sic yaucis aiiuis ethoriiit ut cwtcrLi regionibu-e qiiamlibet hoc 
decorum geiiore i)ra!cellenlibus vel invidise qncat esse vcl cxeni]jU>. * * * * Vos 
istani felicitatem secundum I3cum debetis laudatissimtc llegmnrum Elisabetre, 
r’raucisco Cardinnli fiiiondam, Alonso Fonsecae nunc Arehiopiscopo Tolctano, 
et si qiu sunt horuin similes, quorum autojitas tuetur, beniguitast alit fovetque 
boiins artes.”— Epifttolfc, p. t)7S. 

(21 The sums in the text express the reai de vigilant to which tlie^’ have bccir 
reduced by Senor Cieinenciii, from the orij^iial amount in nmravedist wliicli 
varied very materially in value in ditferent years.— Mem. de la Acad, da Hist- 
tom, vi. ilust. 5. 

(3) Tiic' kingdom of Granada appears to hnvo contributed rather less than 
oue-fflghtU of ti\e wlu>le tax. 

(4) In addition to the last-mentioned sura, the cstraordiiiaiy* .service voted 
by cartes, for tbc dowTy of the infantas, and other matters, in 1504, aniounled 
to Id, 113, 01 1 reals de vellon j making a sum total, for tlmt year, of .J2,3fjC,34fi 
reals. Tho bulk of the crown revenues was derived from the ulcnrahs, and 
the tercias, or two-nintbs of the ecclesiastical tithc.s. These important state- 
ments were transcribed from the books of the eseriiaata 7rtft^cir de rmtuSt in 
the archives of Simancas.— Ibid, nbi supra. 

(5) The iiretended amount of populatton has been generally in tho ratio of 
the distance of the period taken, and, of course, of the dilhculty of refutation. 
A few random remtu'ks of ancient wiltei's have proved the basis for the wildest 
hypothesGS, raising the estiroutes to the total i>E what the soil, under th'c 
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suoli embarrassment as regards Castile in Isabella’s reign. l]y 
anoificial report to the crown on the organisation o£ the militia, 
in 1402, it appears that the i)opulatioii of the ldng;doni amounted 
to 1,500,000 vecinos or liousdliolders ; or, allowing four and a 
half to a family (a moderate estimate), to 6,750,000 soula.(l) 
This census, it will be observed, was limited to the provinces 
•immediately composing tlie crown of Castile, _to_ tlie exolu.sion of 
Granada, Savarre, and the Aragonese dominions. (2) was 
taken, moreover, before the nation had time to recruit from tlxo 
long and exhausting struggle of the Moorish war, and twenty- 
five years before the close of the reign, when the population, 
under circumstances peculiarly lavomablq, must havo swelled 
to a much larger amount. Thus circumscribed, however, it was 
probably considerably in advance of that of England at the same 
pGriocl,(3) How have the destinies of the two countries sinco 
been reversed ! 

highest possible cultivation, would he capable of suiipoi’ting. Even for so 
recent a period as Isabella’s time, the estimate commonly i-eccived clocil not 
fall below eighteen or twenty millions. The official veturns, cited, in the text, 
of the most iiopulous portion of the kingdom, fully expose the extravagance of 
35reGe(ling estimates. 

( 1 ) These interesting pavUculars are obtained from a memorial, prepared by 
order of Ferdhrand and Isabella, by their vontudor, Alonso de Quintanilla, on 
the mode of enrolling and arming the militia, in Hl|2 j as a preliminary step to 
whicli, he procured a census of the actual popiilation of the kingdom. It Is 
preserved in a volume entitled Jiclacwnes tocantes d la junta dc la Hmnandad, 
in that rich national YCi)ository, the archives of Blmoncas.— See a copious 
extract, apud Mem. do la Acad, do Hist. tom. vi. Apencl. 12, 

( 2 ) I am acquainted with no sufficient and authentic data for computing the 
population at this time, of the crown of Aragon, always greatly below that of 
the sister kingdom. I lind as little to be relied on, notwithstanding the 
jmmerous estimates, in one form or another, vouchsafed by historians and 
travellers, of the popidation of Granada. Marinco enumerates fourteen cities 
and ninety-seven towns (omitting, as he says, many jdaccs of less note), at the 
time of the conquest} a sUvtemcnt obviously too vague for statistical pur- 
lioses. — (Cosas Memorubles, fol. 179.) 'I'lic cajjital swelled by the iuUnx tVom 
the country, contained, according to him, 200 , hoo souls at the same period, — 
(Fol. 1770 In at tiic time of the forced conversions, wo liiul the num- 
bers in the city dwindled to lifty, or, at most, seventy thousand. — (Comp. 
Bledn, Corduica, Ub. 5, cap. 23} and Benmldc/., Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. ir^iO 
Loose as these estimates nccessiudly are, wc have no better to guide us in 
calculating the total amount of the population of the Moorish kingdom, or of 
the losses sustained by the copious einiM 3 ’ations daring the first fifteen years 
after the conqcxest, althoHgli there has been no lack of confident assertion, as 
to both, in later writers. The desideratum, in regard to Gca-iiada, will now 
probably not bo supplied} the public offices in the klngdoni of Aragon, if 
: searched -vvith tlie same industry as those In Castile, would doubtless afford 
tlie means for correctbig the crude estimates so cuiTent respecting that 

' country. 

(3) Hallara, in his ** Constitutional History of England,” estimates the 
population of the realm, in M85, at 3,0Q0,UUU. — (Vol. i. p. lo.) Tlie discrepan- 
cies, however, of the best historians oii this subject prove the difficulty of 
arriving at even a probable result. Hunic, on the autliority of Sir Edward 
Coke, puts the population of England (including people of all sorts) a century 
later, in id 88, at only 90 o,QOO, The historian eitCB Lodovico Guicciardini, 
.however, for another estimate, as high as 2,000, ooo, for the same reign of 
Queen Elizabeth.— History of England, vol. vi. Appenrl. 3. 
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The territorial limits of the monarchy, in the mean time, went 
on expanding beyond example; — Castile and Leon, brought 
under thc^ same sceptre ivith Aragon an,d its foreign depen- 
dencies, Sicily and Sardinia ; with the kingdoms of Granada, 
Jlavarre, and Naples ; nitli the Canaries, Oran, and the other 
Bottlements in Africa ; and with the islands and vast continents 
of America. To these broad domains, the comprehensive 
soliefSss of the sovereigns would have added Portugal; and 
their arrangements for this, although defeated for the present, 
opened the way to its .eventual completion under Philip the 
tleoond.(l) 

The petty states, which had before swarmed over the Pe- 
ninsula, neutralising each other’s operations, and preventing any 
eft’eotivo movement abroad, were now amalgamated into one 
■whole. Sectional jealousies and antipathies, indeed, were 
too sturdily rooted to ho whollj’’ extinguished ; hut they 
gradually subsided under the influence of a common government 
and community of interests. A more enlarged sentiment was 
infused into the people, who, in their foreign relations at least, 
assumed the attitude of one great nation. 'The names of Cas- 
tilian and Aragonese were merged in the comprehensive one of 
Spaniard ; and Spain, with an empire which stretched over 
three quarters of the globe, and which almost realised the proud 
boast that the sun never set witliin her borders, now rose, not to 
the first class only, but to the first place, in the scale of European 
powers. 

The extraordinary ciroumstanees of the country tended 
naturally to nourish the lofty, romantic qualities, and the 
somewhat exaggerated tone of sentiment, which always per- 
vaded the national character. The ago of chivalry (2) had nut 

(1} Philip II. claimed the Portuguese cro^vn in right of his mother and his 
\rife, both descended from Maria, third daughter of Ferdinand aiid Isabella, 
•who, as the reader may remember, mai'ricd King Emanuel. 

(2) Old Coxton mourns over the little honour paid, to the usages of chivalry- 
in his time; aud it la sufficient evidence of its decay in England, that Richard 
in. thought it necessary to issue an ordinance, requiring those possessed of 
the requisite 40/. a year, to receive knighthood.— (Tumer, History of England, 
vol. iii. piK 391, 392.) The use of urtillerywas fatal to chivalry j a consequence 
well understood, even at the cai’Iy perioa of our history. At least, so we may 
infer fronvthe verses of Ariosto, where Orlando throws Cimosco’s gun into 
the sea. 

** Lo tolae e disse : Accih, piu. non istea 
Mai cavalier per te tl* esscro ardito, 

Ne quanto il buono vnl, mal piU si vanti 
II rio per te valer, qui giii rimajiiti.** 

Orlaudo Furioso, canto 0, st. go. 

Don Quixote is loud in his maledictions on **thc diabolicjil invention,” as ho 
terms it, so fatal to knight-errantiyj and make.? little doubt that the soul 
of the inventor is paying the penalty in hell, for thus putting it In the 
power of any cowai-d to take away the life of ci brave cavalier.— Part i. 
cap. 33. 

II. 2 p 
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faded away in Spain, as in most otlicr laiids. It w’aa fostered in 
time of peace by the tonmeys, jonsts, and other warlike 
pageants which graced the court of Isabella. (1) It gleamed out, 
as we have scon, in 'the Italian campaigns under Gonsalvo do 
Cordoya, and shono forth in all its splendours in tho war of 
Granada. “ This was a right gentlo war,’’ says Navag'icro, in a 
passage too pertinent to bo omitted, “ in which, a.s iirearju.s 
were oomparativol^ little used, each knight had tho wwr- 
tunity of showing hia personal prowe.ss ; and rare was it that a 
day passed without some feat of arms and valorous exploit. 
The nobility and chivalry of tho land all tlirongud thoro to 
gather renown. Uueen Isabella, who attended with her wIkjIu 
court, breathed ooiirago into every heart. Thoro wa.s scarce a, 
cavalier who was not enamoured of some one or other of her 
ladies, the witness of his aohievenients, and who, as .shu imi- 
sented liim his weapons, or somo token of hor lavour, 
admonished Mm to hear himself like a true knight, and show 
the strength of his passion by his valiant deeds. (2) IVhat 
iuiight so craven, then,” exclaims the chivalrous Vonctiau, 
“that ho would not have been more than a match for tho 
stoutest adversary ; or who would not sooner have lost his life a 
thousand times, than return dishonoured to the lady of his love I 
In truth,” he coueludes, “this conquest maybe said to havo 
been achieved by love, rather than by arms. ”(.3) 

(5^ Qulen podrd contar,** exclaims tlie old curate of Los Palacios, *‘la 
Rrandeza, el concierto de su corte, la cavallcria de los Nobles do toda Espana,, 
Duques, Macstres, Marqucscs c Ricos homes j los Galaucs, lus Pumas, las 
Fiestas, los Torneos, laMoltitud dePoetas dti-ovudores,” &c.— Reyes Catdlit'os, 
MS. cap. 201. 

(2) Oviedo notices the existence of a lady-love, even with cavaliers who had 
passed their prime, as a thing of quite as imperativo necessity in hia day, as it 
was afterwards regarded by the gnllnnfc knight of I^a Mancha. “ Costiimbre 
es en Espafia entre los seuorcs de estado quo venidos a la corte, aunqiio ud 
esten cnuinorados 6 quo pasen de la niitud de la etlad llngir quo uinaii pnr 
servir y favorescer a algunadama, y gustar conio quien son eu lic.stas y otras 
cosas que se olrosccn. do tales pasatiempos y ainorc.s, sin que lea du peua 

■ Cupido.”— Quincuagenos, MS. bat. l, qiiiuc. 1, dial, 28. 

(3) Viaggio, tol. 27. Andrea Navagiero, whose itinoniry lias been of .such 
frequent reference in tiieso pages, was a noble Veiictiuii, born in 1-183. He 
became very early distbigulslied, in his cultivated capital, for his scholnrsbip, 
poetical talents, and eloquence, of which he has left specimens, c.speci(iUy in 
Latin verse, in the highest repute to this day with his countiymou. lie was 
not, however, exclusively devoted to letters, but was employed iu several 
foreign missions by the republic. It was on hisWi.sit to Sinviii, as lumistcr to 
Charles V., soon alter that monarches accession, that he wrote hia Travels j. 
and he illled the same office at tho court of Francis I., when ho died, at the 
premature age of forty-six, in 1529* — (Tiraboschi, Letteratura Italiana, toiu. vii. 
part 3, p, 228, ed. X785.) His death was universally lamented by the good and 
the learned of his time, and is commemorated by liia friend Cardinal Bembo, in. 
two sonnets, breathing ah the sensiljility of tliat tender and elegant poet.— 
CBdme, Son. 109, llO.) Navagiero becomes connected with Castilian litera- 
ture by the circumstance of Boscon’s refeixliig to his suggestion the inno- 
vation ho so successfully mode in the forma of the national ver.se.— Obras. 
fol. 20, ed. 1543. 
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The Spaniard was a knight-errant, in its literal sense, (V) 
roving over sens on wliioh no bark had ever venturad, aiuong 
islands and continents where no civilised man had over trodden, 
and which fancy peopled -with all the marvels and drear 
enchantments of loraanee; oourtine; danger in every foi’m, 
combating everywhere, and everywhere victorious. The very 
odds presented by the defenceless natives among 'whom ho was 
cast, ‘‘ a thousand of whom,” to quote the words of Columbus, 
“we®! not equal to three Spaniards,” -n'as in itself typical of 
his profession ; (2) and the brilliant destinies to which the 
meanest advcmtiirer was often called, now oar's'ing out -with his 
good sword some “El Dorado” more splendid than fancy had 
dreamed of, and no'iv overturning some old barhaiic dynasty, 
were full as e.vtraordinary as the wildest chimeras whioh 
Ariosto ever sang, or Cervantes satirised. 

His countrymen who remained at home, feeding greedily on. 
the reports of liis adventures, lived almost equally in an atmo- 
sphere of romance. A spirit of chivalrous enthusiasm pene- 
trated the very depths of the nation, s-welling the hamhle.st 
individual with lofty aspirations, and a proud consciousness of 
the dignitv of his nature. “ The piiaoely disposition of the 
Spaniards,’’ says a foreigner of the time, “ deligliteth me much, 
a.s ■well as the gentle nurture and noble conversation, not 
merely of those of high degree, but of the oitken, peasant, and 
common labom‘er.”(3) What wonder that such sentiments 
should he found iueompatible with sober, methodical habits of 
business, or that the nation indulging them should be seduced 
from the humble paths of domestic industry to a brilliant and 
bolder career of adventure? Such consequences became too 
apparent in the foUo'wing reign- (4) 

(1) Fernfindo dc Piilffar, after enumerating various cavaliers of liia acfinaint- 
ance, who had journeyed to ilistant climes in quest of adventures aiid hfinour- 
able featd of arms, continues, " E oi rtecir de otros Ciistellanos que con aiiimo 
de Caballeros fueron por los Reyiios c.straf»os a facer ormas con qualquier 
Caballero qiie (iiiisicre Ihcerlas con ellos, d por cllas eanaronhonra para sf, ti 
fama de valientes y esforzados Caballeros para los Fijosdalgos de Castilla-.” — 
Claros Vtu'ones, tit. 17. 

C2) “ Son todos,” says the Admiral, “de nin^n ingeruo en las arm^, y 
rally cobardes, quo mil no agiiadarian tres ! ” — (Priiner Viage de Colon.) 
ftiiat could the bard of chivalry say more ? 

“ Ma quel cli’ al timor non dlcdc albergo, 

Estiuia lasvil turba e P arine tantc 
Quel chc dentro alia mandra all’ aer cupo, 

11 numer doll’ agnellc estimi il lupo.” 

Orlando Funoso, canto 12. 

(s) L. Maiineo, Cosas Memorables, foL 30 . 

( 4 ) “ I ISpagnoli,” says the ‘Venetian minister, “non solo mquestopaese m 
Granata, ma in tutto ’I resto della Spagna medesimamente, non sono 
industriosi, me piamtano, ne lavorono volontiaila terra,- ma se danno ad altro, 
e pin volontieri vamio alia gueira, o alle Indie ad acquistarsi facnlta, cue per 
tal vie.”— (Viaggio, fol. 25 .) Testimonies to the same purport thicken, as the 

2p3 
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In noticing- the eia’cuinatanccs that conspired to^ form tlio 
national character, it •would bo unpardonable to omit the esta- 
blishment of the Inquisition, -which contributed so largely to 
counterbalance the benciits resulting from Isabella’s goTcrii- 
ment ; an institution -which has done nioro than an^ other to 
stay the proud march of human reason ; which, by imposing- 
uniformity of creed, lias proved the fruitful parent of hypocrisy^ 
and superstition ; which 'has soured the sweet chanties of 
human life,{l) and settling lilco a foul mist on tho goodlrpro- 
mise of the land, closed up the fair buds of seienco and civilisa- 
tion ero they were fully opened. Alas ! that such a blight 
should have fallen on so gallant and gouorons a people ! That 
it should have been brought on it too by one of such unblemished 
patriotism and purity of motive as Isabolla ! How must her 
virtuous spirit, if it be permitted the departed good to look 
do-wn on -the scene of their earthly labours, mourn ovor the 
misery ajid moral degradation entailed on her country by this 
one act ! So true is it, that the measures of this great queen 
have had a permanent influence, whether for good or for evil, 
on the destinies of lier country. 

The immediate iniiu*y indicted on the nation by the spirit 

h 


stream of history , descends.—See several collected by Capmany (Mem. de 
Barcelona, torn, iii. pp. 358 et seq.), who certainly cannot be clmreod with 
ministering to the vanitj^ of his countiymcu. 

(1) One may trace Its immediate influcuco in the writings of a man like the 
curate of Los Palacios, natvu-ally, as it would seem, of au amiable, humane 
disposition j but who complacently remarks, ^'They CEerclinaiicl and Isabella] 
lighted up the fires for the heretics, in which, with good reason, they have 
burnt, and shall continue to burn, so long as the soul of them remains ! ** — 
(Reyes Catolicos, MS. cap. 7.) It becomes more perceptible iutho litcraturo of 
later times, and, what is singulur, most of all in the lighter departments of 
poetry and fiction, which seem naturally devoted to purposes of pleasure. No 
one can estimate the full Influence .of the Inquisition in perverting moral 
sense, and infusing the deadly venom of misanthropy into the heart, who has 
not perused the works of the great Castilian j)oets, of Lope dc Vega, ErciUa, 
above all Calderon, whoso lips seem to have been touched with fire from the 
very altars of this accui'sed tribunal. 

(2) The late secretary of the Inquisition has made an elaborate computation 
of the number of Its victims. According to him, l3,ooo were publiely burned 
by the several tribunals of Castile and Ai-agon, and iPL-as suffered other 
punishmeirts, between 1481, the date of the commoiicemont of the modem 
institution, and 1518.— (Hist, dc I’Inquisition, tom, iv. chap. -iO.) Lloronte 
appears to have come to these appalluig results by a very plausible process of 
calculation, and without any design to exaggerate. Nevertheless, his data ai-e 
exceedingly imperfect j and he has himself, onarevision, considerably reduced, 
in his fourth volume, the original estimates in the first. I find good grounds 
for reducing them still further, i. He quotes Mni-iana for the fact that 2,000 
suffered mariyrdom at Seville in 1481, aud makes this the bovsis of his calcuia- 
tions for the other tribunals of the kingdom. Marineo, a coutemporaiy, on 
the other hand, states that, in the course of a few 3/mrt} they burned nem-ly 
2,000 heretics 5*’ thus not only diflhsing this amount over a gi'eater period of 
time, but embracing oil the tribunals then existing in the country.— (Cosas' 


of bigotry in. the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, althoug 
greatly exaggerated, (2) was doubtless serious enougli. IJudt 
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tliG otliei'wisfi benefioeiit operatiou of tbeir government, liow- 
expansive energies of the state ivere 
anmcient to heal up these and deeper wounds, and still carry it 
onward in the career of prosperity. With this impulse, in- 
deed, the nation continued to advtmce higher and higher, in 
spite of tlie system of almost unmingled evil pursued in the 
lolwwng reigns. The glories of this later period, of the age 
of Charles tho jFifth, as it m called, must find their true source 
in the measures of his illustrious predecessors. It was in their 
court that Bosean, G-areilas&o, Mendoza, and the other master- 
spirits were trained, who moulded Castilian, literature into the 
new and more classical forms of later times.(l) It was under 

Mcraorables, fol. niJ.) 2. Bernoldez states that ftve-sixths of the Jews rcsidcfl 
in the kingdom of Castile.— (Reyes CaWUcoa, MS. cap. 110.) Llorcnte, how- 
ever, has assigned au equal amount of victims to each of the five tribunals of 
Aragon with those of the sister kingdoin, excepting only Seville. One might 
reasonably disti'ust Llorente’s tables, from the facility with which he receives 
the most improbable estimates in other matters, as, for example, the immhcr 
of banished .lews, which he puts at 800,000.— (Iliat. de I’ Inquisition, tom. i. 
p. 2O1.) 1 have shown, from contemporary sources, that this number did not 
probably exceed l(jo,ooo, or, at most, 170,000.— (Part 1. vol. i. chapter 17.) 
Indeed, the cautious Zurita, borrowing, probably, from the same authoritie.s, 
cites the latter number.— (Anales, tom. v. fol. 9.) Maiiana, who owes so much 
of Ids naiTativo to the Aragonese historian, converting, as it would ai)i5cai', 
these 170,000 individuals Into families, states the w'hole, in round numbers, at 
800,000 souls.— (Hist dc Espaila, tom. H. lib. 2d, cap. 1 .) Llorente, not content 
with this, swells the amount still further, by that of the Moorish e.xiles, and by 
emigrants to the New World (on, what authority ?) to 2,000,000 ; and, going on 
■with the process, computes that this loss may fairly infer one of 8,000,000 
Inhabitants to Spain at tho pi'csent day!— (ibid, ubl supra.) Thus the 
mischief imputed to the Catholic sovereigns ^es on increasing in a sort of 
arithmetical progression, wth the duration-of the monarchy. Nothing is so 
striking to the imagination as numerical estimates j they spealc a volume in 
tliemselves, saving a world of periphrasis and argument; nothing is so 
diQlcult to form with exactness, or even probability, when they relate to 
au early period; and nothing more carelessly received, and confidently cir- 
culated, The enormous statements of the Jewish exiles, and the baseless 
ones of the Moorish, are not peculiar to Llorcnte, but have been repeated, 
without the .slightest qualification or distrust, by most modern historians 
and travellers. 

(1) In the two closing chapters of Part I. of this History, I have noticed the 
progress of letters in this reign j the last which displayed tlie antique colouring 
and ti'iily national characteristics of Castilian poetry. There wei'e many cir- 
cumstances which operated, at this period, to work an important revolution, 
and subject the poetiy of the Pmiiii.siila to a foreign influence. The Italian. 
Muse, after her long silence, since tlje age of the treceniisti, had again revived, 
and poured forth such ravishing strains as made themselves heard and felt hi 
every corner of Europe. Spmn, in particular, was open to their influence. 
Her language hafl an intimate affinity with the Italian. The improved taste 
and culture of the period led to a diligent study of foreign models. Many 
Spaniards, as wq have seen, went abroad to perfect themselves in the schords 
of Italy 5 w’hile Italian, teachers filled some of tho principal chairs in the 
Spani-sh universities. Lastly, the acquisirion of Naples, the land of Saimazaro, 
.and of a host of kindred spirits, opened an obvious communication with the 
literature of that country. With the narion thus prepared, it was not difficult 
forageiiius like that of Boscan, supported by the tender and polished Gar- 
cilasBD, and by Mendoza, whose stem spirit found relief in images of pastoral 
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Gonsalvo de Cordova, tliat Lcyya, Pcsoara, aucl tlioso great 
captains with their invincible legions were ionned, who enabled 
Ohaiios the Fifth to dictate laws to Europe for half a century. 
And it was Colninhus who not only led tho way, but animated 
the Spanish navigator with tho spirit of discovery. Soareely 
was Ferdinand’s roigii brought to a clo.se, before Magellan com- 
pleted (X520) what that monarch had projected, the oijjpum- 
navigation of the southern continent; tho victorious banners 
of Cortos had aboady (1618) penotratod into tho golden reulms 
of Montezuma; and Pizarro, a very few years later (1624), 
following up the lead of Balboa, oiuharked on the enterprise 
which ended in the downfall of tho splendid dynasty of tho 
Incas. 

Thus it is, that tho seed sown under a good system continues 
to yield fruit in a bad one. The season of the most brilliant 
results, however, is not always that of the greatest national 
prosperity. The splendours of foreign conq^uost in tho boasted 

tranquillity and case, to recommend the mbro finished forms nf Italian versi- 
fication to their couuti-ymon. These poets •were all born iu IsabeUa^si'cIgn. 
The fti'st of them, tho prhicipal means of eilecting this literary revolution, 
singularly enough, was a Catalan, whose compositions in the Castilian prove 
the ascendancy which this dialect had already obtained as the lang-uago of 
literature. Tho second, Garcilasso do la Vega, was son of the dlstingriiisliecl 
statesman and diplomatist of that name, so often noticed in oiir History j imd 
Mendoza was a j'^ounger son of the ainiable count of Tcndilla, the governor of 
Granada, whom ho resembled in notliiue but his genius. Both the elder 
Garcilasso and Teudiila had represented tlieir sovereigns at the papal court, 
where they doubtless became tinctured with that relish fbr the Italian wliicU 
produced such results in the education of tlielr chiltlron. The new revolution 
penetrated far below the superficial fom^s of vevKillcation } and tho Castilian 
poet relinquished, with hi.s redondillas and artless afionuntes, tho homely hut 
heartfelt tlicmes of the olden time j or, if he dwelt on them, it was with im air 
of studied elegance and pi-eclslon, very remote from the Doric simplicity and 
frc.shncss of the romantic minstrelsy. If ho aspired to .soimi holder theino, it 
■was rarely suggested by the’stirring and patriotic recallootions of his nation’s 
history. Tims, nature aird the mde graces of a primitive age gave way to 
superior refinement and lettered elegance ,• inmiy popular blenjishcH wt're 
softened dnum, a purer and nobler standai'd was attainod, hut Iho national 
characteristics were effheedj beauty was everywhere, hut it was the beauty of 
ai't, not of nature. The change itself wiis perfectly natural. It eorrespondeil 
with the extcmal circumstances of the nation, and its transition from an 
insulated position to a competent i>art of the great European commonwealth, 
which subjected it to other influences and principles of taste, and obliterated, 
to a certain extent, the peculiar features of tho national physiognomy. How 
far the poetic literatinx! of Castile was benefited by the change, 1ms been matter 
of long and hot debate between the critics of the country, in which I sludliiot 
involve the reader. The revolution, however, was the growth of circuin- 
stances, and was immediately effected hy Individuals bclcuigiug to the age of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. As such, I had originally proposctl to devote a 
separate chapter to its illustration} hut I have been deterred from it by the 
unexpected length to which the work l»as ah-eady extended, as well as by the 
consideration, on a nearer view, that these results, though prepared under a 
preceding reign, properly fall under tiic domefttic history of Charles V.,*-a 
history whicli still remains to be Tvritten. But wliO will atteinj^t a pc7id(mi to 
the dolmeations of Robertson ? 
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reijju of Cliaiiea the Fifth H'cre deavly piu'cliased by the decline 
of industry at home,^ uid the loss of liberty. The patriot 'will 
seo little to oheor him in this “jrolden age” of the nation.al 
history, whoso outw'ard sho'w of glory -will seem to liis pene- 
trating eye only the hectic brilliancy of decay. Ho v/ill turn to 
an earlier period, -when the nation, einerging_ from the sloth and 
lioen.sa of a barbarous age, seemed to renew its ancient energies, 
and lie prepare like a giant to run its course ; and glancing 
over &e long interval since elapsed, dm-ing the first half of 
whidi the nation 'wasted itself on schemes of mad ambition, 
and in tho latter has sunk into a state of paralytic torpor, 
ho 'will ilx Ids eye on the i-eigii of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
as the most glorious epoch in tUo annals of his country. 



